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CHAPTER  Xn. 

IBTHMnS  OF  PAVAKA. 
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(2)  Does  not  gnarantee  against  changes  of  QoTenmMnty  f  89L 

IV.     BELATIONS  to  particular  COX7NTRIB8. 

(1)  Colombia,  $  898. 

(2)  Nicaragaa,  f  893. 

(3)  Costa  Bica,  f  894. 

(4)  The  Mosqaito  Country  and  Belize,  f  896. 

(5)  Hondnras,  f  896. 

(6)  YencEnela,  ^  897. 

I.  TRAUfBIT  OVER,  BT  nTTBRNATIONAL  LAW. 
Such  transit  cannot  riohttuxxt  be  closed. 

§287. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  navigable  water-conrses  which  traverse 
the  dominions  of  two  or  more  sovereigns,  and  on  the  freedom  of  which 
the  commerce  of  the  world  in  part  depends,  cannot,  withont  a  wrong 
to  the  commercial  world  as  a  whole,  be  permanently  obstracted  by  any 
one  of  the  sovereigns  by  whom  their  banks  are  controlled.  This  was 
the  position  taken  by  the  United  States  in  its  controversy  with  Den- 
mark as  to  the  sound,  and  such  is  now  the  view  of  the  leading  Eoropean 
powers  as  to  all  great  thoroughfares  of  trade  not  inclosed  entire  within 
the  realm  of  one  particular  sovereign. 

See  nLjTa,  $$  40, 147, 150e. 

If  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  be  oi>ened,  '^  so  as  to  admit  of  the  pas- 
sage of  sea- vessels  from  ocean  to  ocean,  the  benefit  of  it  ought  not  to 
be  exclusively  appropriated  to  any  one  nation,  but  should  be  extended 
to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  upon  the  payment  of  a  just  compensation  or 
reasonable  tolls."' 

Mr.  Clay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Sergeant,  May  8, 188S.    MSS. 

Inst.,  Ministers. 
Mr.  Calhonn's  speech,  March  30, 1848,  on  the  isthmns  relations  of  the  United 

States,  and  against  the  military  occupation  of  Tacatan,  or  its  annexation 

by  the  United  States,  is  giyen  in  4  Calhonn's  Works,  450,  and  is  noticed 

Mpra,  $$  57,  78. 
President  Pierce's  message  of  May  15,  1856,  with  the  correspondence  attached 
'  thoeto,  is  in  Senate  Ex.  Doo.  68,  34ih  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  Honse  Ex.  Doc.  183, 

34ih  Cong.,  Ist  sets.  i 
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The  relations  of  the  United  States  to  the  Isthmus  require  <*that  the 
passage  aoross  the  Isthmus  should  be  secure  firom  danger  of  interrap- 
tion.  For  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  the  ends  of  justice,  exemplary 
punishment  should  be  promptly  inflicted  upon  the  transgressors,  and. 
the  responsibility  of  the  Government  of  Kew  Granada  for  the  miscon- 
duct of  its  people  should  be  recognized." 

Mr.  Maroy,  Sec  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bowlin,  May  3,  1856;  June  4, 1666;  Deo.  3, 

1856.    MSS.  Inet.,  Colombia. 
Ldent.  MicUer'8  report  of  Jnly  14,  1857,  of  sarvey  for  an  hiterooeaiiio  oanal, 

is  giTen  in  Senate  Ex.  Doe.  9,  96th  Cong.,  3d  seas. 

^'The  general  policy  of  the  XTnited  States  concerning  Central  America 
is  familiar  to  you.  We  desire  to  see  the  isthmian  routes  opened  and  free 
for  the  commerce  and  intercourse  of  the  world,,  and  we  desire  to  see  the 
States  of  that  region  well  governed  and  flourishing  and  free  irom  the 
control  of  all  foreign  powers.  The  position  we  have  taken  we  shall  ad- 
here to,  that  this  country  will  not  consent  to  the  resubjugation  of  those 
States,  or  to  the  assumption  and  maintenance  of  any  European  authority 
over  them. 

*^  The  United  States  have  acted  with  entire  good  faith  in  this  whole 
matter.  They  have  done  all  they  could  do  to  prevent  the  departure 
of  illegal  military  expeditions  with  a  view  to  establish  themselves  in 
that  region,  and  at  this  time  measures  are  in  progress  to  prevent  the 
organization  and  departure  of  another,  which  is  said  to  be  in  prepara- 
tion. Should  the  avowed  Intention  of  the  French  and  British  Govern- 
ments be  carried  out  and  their  forces  be  landed  in  Nicaragua,  the 
measure  would  be  sure  to  excite  a  strong  feeling  in  this  country,  and 
would  greatly  embarrass  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  bring  to  a 
satisfactory  close  these  Central  American  difficulties  which  have  lieen 
so  long  pending." 

Mr.  Cass,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Mason,  Nov.  25,  1858.    MSS.  Inst.,  FraDce. 
For  a  full  exposition  and  criticism  of  Gen.  Walker's  expedition  to  the  Isthmus 

in  1858,  see  Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Molina,  Koy.  26, 1860.    MSB. 

Notes,  Cent. 'Am. 
The  report  of  Admiral  Davis,  Jnly  11, 1866,  on  interoceanio  canal  and  railway 

is  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  62,  39th  Cong.,  1st  sees. 
As  to  Isthmus  canal  routes,  see  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Washhume,  Kov. 

13,  1876.    MSS.  Inst.,  France. 

The  interest  of  the  XTnited  States  in  the  opening  of  a  ship-canal  on  the 
Isthmns  is  pecnliarly  great.  ^'  Onr  Pacific  coast  is  so  situate  that^  with 
our  railroad  connections,  time  (in  case  of  war)  would  always  be  allowed 
to  prepare  for  its  defense.  But  with  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  the 
same  advantage  would  be  given  to  a  hostile  fleet  which  would  be  given 
to  friendly  commerce;  its  line  of  operations  and  the  line  in  which  warlike 
demonstrations  could  be  made,  could  be  enormously  shortened.   All  the 
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treaties  of  neatrality  in  the  world  would  fail  to  be  a  safeguard  in  a  time 
of  great  conflict.'' 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dichman,  Apr.  19^1880.    MSS.  Inst.,  Colombia. 

"This  Government  cannot  consider  itself  excluded,  by  any  arrange- 
ment between  other  powers  or  individnals  to  which  it  is  not  a  party, 
from  a  direct  interest,  and  if  necessary  a  positive  supervision  and  inter- 
position in  the  execution  of  any  project  which,  by  completing  an  inter- 
oceaDic  connection  through  the  Isthmas,  would  materially  a£fect  its  com- 
mercial interests,  change  the  territorial  relations  of  its  own  sovereignty, 
and  impose  upon  it  the  necessity  of  a  foreign  policy,  which,  whether 
in  its  feature  of  warlike  preparation  or  entangling  alliance,  has  been 
hitherto  sedulously  avoided." 

Ibid,    For  other  portions  of  this  instraction,  see  aupray  $  145. 

"  The  policy  of  this  country  is  a  canal  under  American  control.  The 
United  States  cannot  consent  to  the  surrender  of  this  control  to  any 
European  power,  or  to  any  combination  of  European  powers.  If  exist- 
ing treaties  between  theTJnited  States  and  other  nations,  or  if  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  or  proi)erty  of  other  nations  stand  in  the  way  of 
this  policy — a  contingency  which  is  not  apprehended — suitable  steps 
should  be  taken  by  just  and  liberal  negotiations  to  promote  and  estab- 
lish the  American  policy  on  this  subject,  consistently  with  the  rights 
of  the  nations  to  be  affected  by  it. 

"  The  capital  mvested  by  corporations  or  citizens  of  other  countries  in 
such  an  enterprise  must,  in  a  great  degree,  look  for  protection  to  one  or 
more  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world.  No  European  power  can  inter- 
vene for  such  protection  without  adopting  measures  on  this  continent 
which  the  United  States  would  deem  wholly  inadmissible.  If  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States  is  relied  upon,  the  United  States  must  ex- 
ercise such  control  as  will  enable  this  country  to  protect  its  national 
interests  and  maintain  the  rights  of  those  whose  private  capital  is  em- 
barked in  the  work. 

'^  An  interoceanic  canal  across  the  American  Isthmus  will  essentially 
change  the  geographical  relations  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  of  the  United  States,  and  between  the  United  States  and  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  will  be  the  great  ocean  thoroughfare  between  our 
Atlantic  and  our  Pacific  shores,  and  virtually  a  part  of  the  coast  line  of 
the  United  States.  Our  merely  commercial  interest  in  it  is  greater  than 
that  of  all  other  countries,  while  its  relations  to  our  power  and  pros- 
perity as  a  nation,  to  our  meansof  defense,  our  unity,  peace,  and  safety, 
are  matters  of  paramount  concern  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
No  other  great  power  would,  under  similar  circumstances,  fail  to  assert 
a  rightful  control  over  a  work  so  closely  and  vitally  affecting  its  interest 
and  welfare, 
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^^  Withoat  urging  fhrther  the  groands  of  my  opinion,  I  repeat,  in  con- 
clnsion,  that  it  is  the  right  and  the  daty  of  the  United  States  to  assert 
and  maintain  such  supervision  and  authority  over  any  interoceanic 
canal  across  the  isthmus  that  cohnects  North  and  Sonth  America  as 
will  protect  our  national  interests.  This  I  am  quite  sure  will  be  found 
not  only  compatible  with,  but  promotive  of,  the  widest  and  most  per- 
manent advantage  to  commerce  and  civilization." 

President  Hayes,  meesage  of  March  8, 1880. 

^^  The  interest  of  the  United  States  in  a  practical  transit  fi>r  ships 
across  the  strip  of  land  separating  the  Atlantic  from  the  Padflc  has 
been  repeatedly  manifested  during  the  last  half  century.  My  immedi- 
ate predecessor  caused  to  be  negotiated  with  Nicaragua  a  treaty  for  the 
construction,  by  and  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  United  States,  of  a  canal 
through  Nicaraguan  territory,  and  laid  it  before  the  Senate.  Pending 
the  action  of  that  body  thereon,  I  withdrew  the  treaty  for  re-examina- 
tion. Attentive  consideration  of  its  provisions  leads  me  to  withhold  it 
from  resubmission  to  the  Senate. 

^<  Maintaining,  as  I  do,  the  tenets  of  a  line  of  precedents  from  Wash- 
ington's day,  which  proscribe  entangling  alliances  with  foreign  states, 
I  do  not  favor  a  policy  of  acquisition  of  new  and  distant  territory,  or 
the  incorporation  of  remote  interests  with  our  own. 

'^  The  laws  of  progress  are  vital  and  organic,  and  we  must  be  con- 
scious of  that  irresistible  tide  of  commercial  expansion  which,  as  the 
concomitant  of  our  active  civilization,  day  by  day  is  being  urged  on- 
ward by  those  increasing  facilities  of  production,  transportation,  and 
communication  to  which  steam  and  electricity  have  given  birth ;  but 
our  duty  in  the  present  instructs  us  to  address  ourselves  mainly  to  the 
development  of  the  vast  resources  of  the  great  era  committed  to  our 
charge  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace  within  our  own  bor- 
ders, though  jealously  alert  in  preventing  the  American  hemisphere  from 
being  involved  in  the  political  problems  and  complications  of  distant 
Governments.  Therefore  I  am  unable  to  recommend  propositions  in- 
volving paramount  privileges  of  ownership  or  right  outside  of  oar  own 
territory,  when  coupled  with  absolute  and  unlimited  engagements  to 
defend  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  state  where  such  interests  lie. 
While  the  general  project  of  connecting  the  two  oceans  by  means  of  a 
canal  is  to  be  encouraged,  I  am  of  opinion  that  any  scheme  to  that  end 
to  be  considered  with  favor  should  be  free  from  the  features  alluded  to. 

"  The  Tehuantepec  route  is  declared,  by  engineers  of  the  highest  re- 
pute and  by  competent  scientists,  to  afford  an  entirely  practicable  tran- 
sit for  vessels  and  cargoes,  by  means  of  a  ship-railway,  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific.  The  obvious  advantages  of  such  a  route,  if  feasible, 
over  others  more  remote  from  the  axial  lines  of  traffic  between  Europe 
and  the  Pacific,  and  particularly  between  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
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and  the  western  coast  of  Korth  and  South  America,  are  deserving  of 
consideration. 

"  Whatever  higl^way  may  be  constructed  across  the  barrier  dividing 
the  two  greatest  maritime  areas  of  the  world  must  be  for  the  world's 
benefit,  a  trust  for  mankind,  to  be  removed  from  the  chance  of  domina- 
tion by  any  single  i)Ower,  nor  become  a  point  of  invitation  for  hostili- 
ties or  a  prize  for  warlike  ambition.  An  engagement  combining  the 
construction,  ownership,  and  operation  of  such  work  by  this  Govern- 
ment, with  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  for  its  protection,  with 
the  foreign  state  whose  responsibilities  and  rights  we  would  share,  is, 
in  my  judgment,  inconsistent  with  such  dedication  to  universal  and 
neutral  use,  and  would,  moreover,  entail  measures  for  its  realization 
beyond  the  scope  of  our  national  polity  or  present  means. 

^'The  lapse  of  years  has  abundantly  confirmed  the  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight of  those  earlier  administrations  which,  long  before  the  conditions 
of  maritime  intercourse  were  changed  and  enlarged  by  the  progress  of 
the  age,  proclaimed  the  vital  need  of  interoceanic  transit  across  the 
American  Isthmus  and  consecrated  it  in  advance  to  the  common  use  of 
mankind  by  their  positive  declarations  and  through  the  formal  obliga- 
tion of  treaties.  Toward  such  realization  the  efforts  of  my  administra- 
tion will  be  applied,  ever  bearing  in  mind  the  principles  on  which  it 
must  rest,  and  which  were  declared  in  no  uncertain  tones  by  Mr.  Cass, 
who,  while  Secretary  of  State,  in  1858,  announced  that  <What  the 
United  States  want  in  Central  America,  next  to  the  happiness  of  its 
people,  is  the  security  and  neutrality  of  the  interoceanic  routes  which 
lead  through  it.' 

'^The  construction  of  three  transcontinental  lines  of  railway  all  in 
saccessfiQ  operation,  wholly  within  our  territory,  and  uniting  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific  Oceans,  has  been  accompanied  by  results  of  a 
most  interesting  and  impressive  nature,  and  has  created  new  condi- 
tions, not  in  the  routes  of  commerce  only,  but  in  political  geography, 
which  powerfully  affect  our  relatioqs  toward,  and  necessarily  increase 
our  interests  in  any  trans-isthmian  route  which  may  be  opened  and  em- 
ployed for  the  ends  of  peace  and  traf&c,  or,  in  other  contingencies,  for 
Qses  inimical  to  both. 

'^Transportation  is  a  factor  in  the  cost  of  commodities  scarcely  sec- 
ond to  that  of  their  production,  and  weighs  us  heavily  upon  the  con- 
sumer. Our  experience  already  has  proven  the  great  importance  of 
having  the  competition  between  land  carriage  and  water  carriage  fully 
developed,  each  acting  as  a  protection  to  the  public  against  the  tenden- 
cies to  monopoly"  which  are  inherent  in  the  consolidation  of  wealth  and 
power  in  the  hands  of  vast  corporations. 

"These  suggestions  may  serve  to  emphasize  what  I  have  already 
said  on  the  score  of  the  necessity  of  a  neutralization  of  any  interoceanic 
transit^  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  making  the  uses  of  the 
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roate  open  to  all  nations  and  subject  to  the  ambitions  and  warlike 
necessities  of  none. 

'^  The  drawings  and  report  of  a  recent  snrvey  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
route,  made  by  Chief  Engineer  Menocal,  will  be  communicated  for  your 
information."  ' 

PresideDt  Cleveland,  First  Annual  Message,  1885.    See  supra,  $  73. 

A  report  firom  Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  of  Mar.  12,  1838,  as  to  a  ship-canal 
across  the  Isthmns,  with  the  accompanying  papers,  wiU  be  found  in  House 
Ex.  Doc.  228, 25th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

President  Fillmore's  message  and  papers  of  Feb.  19,  1853,  is  in  Senate  Ex. 
Doc.  44, 32d  Cong. ,  2d  sess.  ^ 

President  FiUmore's  message  of  July  27. 1854,  respecting  a  right  of  way  acroas 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantex>ec,  with  the  accompanying  documents,  is  giyen  in 
Senate  £x.  Doc.  97, 32d  Cong.,  1st  and  2d  sess.  See  also  correspondence  at- 
tached to  President  Pierce's  message  at  commencement  of  34th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  Dec.  3,1855. 

Mr.  RockwelPs  report  on  isthmus  transit  is  contained  in  House  Rep.  145,  30th 
Cong.,  2d  sess. 

The  following  list  of  Congressional  documents  is  taken  firom  the  Department 
Register: 

Interoceanic  canals : 
Reports  of  Lull  and  Collins  Expedition  Of  1875,  maps.    Senate  Ex.  Doc.  75, 

45th  Cong.,  3d  sess. 
Should  be  under  control  of  the  United  States.    President's  message.  Mar.  8, 

1880.    House  Ex.  Doc.  47,  46th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
Trade  between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.    Report  of  Treasury  Department, 

Mar.  15, 1880.    Hoase  Ex.  Doc.  61,  46th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
Report  of  Lieut.  T.  A.  M.  Crayen,  dated  Feb.  18,  1859,  of  a  survey  made  of 

the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  Mar.  18,  1880.    House  Ex.  Doc.  63,  46th  Cong.,  2d 

sess. 
Further  letter  from  Treasury  Department  on  the  subject  of  shipping  between 

the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  May  15,  1880.     House  Ex.  Doc.  86,  46th 

Cong.,  2d  sess. 
Resolution  declaring  that  the  consent  of  the  United  States  is  a  necessary  oon- 

dition  precedent  to  the  execution  of  any  canal,  Feb.  16, 1881.    Senate  Mis. 

Doc.  42,  46th  Cong.,  3d  sess. 
Testimony  taken  before  the  select  committee  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  a 

saitable  route  for  a  canal  across  the   American  Isthmus,  Feb.  25,  1881. 

House  Mis.  Doc.  16,  46th  Cong.,  3d  sess. 
Monroe  doctrine.    Report  of  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Feb.  14,  1881. 

House  Rep.  224,  46th  Cong.,  3d  sess.    Part  2,  minority  rep..  Mar.  4,  1881. 
Favorable  report  on  resolution  that  consent  of  the  United  States  is  a  neces- 
sary condition  precedent  to  execution  of  the  canal  project.  May  16,  1881. 

Senate  Rep.  1,  special  sess. 
Resolution,  Apr.  27,  1881.    Senate  Mis.  Doc.  18,  special  sess. 
Senate  resolution  as  to  action  of  the  Qovernment  for  protection  of  United 

States  interests  in  the  projected  canal,  Oct.  13, 1881.    Senate  Mis.  Doc.  4, 

special  sess. 
The  avowal  of  Colombia  to  terminate  the  treaty  of  1846  with  the  United 

States.    President's  message,  Oct.   24,  1881.    Senate  Ex.  Doc.  5,  special 
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Stepe  taken  by  the  United  States  to  promote  the  oonstniQ|ion  of  a  oanal. 
President's  message,  Jane  13,  1879.    House  Ex.  Doc.  10,  46th  Cong.,  Ist 


Beeolntion  calling  for  correspondence  and  treaties  projected  since  Febraary» 
1869,  Dec.  4,  1879.    Senate  Mis.  Doc.  9,  46th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

Relations  between  United  States  and  Colombia,  Central  America,  and  Euro- 
pean states  with  respect  to.  Treaties  negotiated.  Wyse-De  Leaseps  grant 
from  Colombia.  President's  message,  Mar.  8,  1880.  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  112, 
46th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

Report  of  the  select  committee  on  the  interoceanic  ship-canal,  declaring  that 
the  United  States  will  assert  and  maintain  their  right  to  possess  and  control 
any  such  canal,  no  matter  what  the  nationality  of  its  corporators  or  the 
source  or  their  capital  may  be.  Mar.  3, 1881.  House  Rep.  390,  46th  Cong., 
3d  sees. 

Report  of  historical  and  teohnicial  information  relating  to  the  problem  of  in- 
teroceanic communication  byway  of  the  American  Isthmus,  by  Lieut.  John 
T.  Sullivan,  U.  S.  N.,  with  plates  and  maps,  May  2, 1882.  House  Ex.  Doc 
107,  47th  Cong.,  2d  sees. 

Clay  ton-Bnlwer  treaty  and  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Papers  and  conespondence 
giying  a  historical  reyiew  of  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  Central  America  and  Ac  construction  of  com- 
munications between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  President's  message, 
July  29,  1882.    Senate  Ex.  Doc.  194,  47th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

Reports  of  Rear-Admiral  G.  H.  Cooper  and  Lieut.  R.  P.  Rodgers,  U.  S.  N.» 
respecting  progress  of  work  on  the  ship-canal  acrocis  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
with  plates  and  maps,  Mar.  12, 1884.    Senate  Ex.  Doc.  123,  48th  Cong.,  Ist 
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(1)  LnnTATioics  ov  treaty. 

.     i  288. 

Article  35  of  the  treaty  of  1846  with  New  Granada  is  as  fidlows: 
''  The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  New  Granada,  desiring  to  make 
as  durable  as  possible  the  relations  which  are  to  be  established  between  the  two  parties 
by  virtue  of  this  treaty,  have  declared  solemnly,  and  do  agree  to,  the  following  points : 
*'  1.  For  the  better  understanding  of  the  preceding  articles,  it  is  and  has  been  stip- 
ulated between  the  high  contracting  parties,  that  the  citi^ns,  vessels,  and  merchan- 
dise of  the  United  States  shall  ei^oy  in  the  ports  of  New  Granada,  including  those  of 
the  part  of  the  Granadian  territory  generally  denominated  Isthmus  of  Panama,  from 
its  sonthemmost  extremity  until  the  boundary  of  Costa  Rica,  all  the  exemptions, 
privileges,  and  immunities  concerning  commerce  and  navigation,  which  are  now  or 
may  hereafter  be  ex^oyed  by  Granadian  citizens,  their  vessels,  and  merchandise ;  and 
that  this  equality  of  favors  shall  be  made  to  extend  to  the  passengers,  correspondence, 
and  merchandise  of  the  United  States,  in  their  transit  across  the  said  territory,  from 
one  sea  to  the  other.  The  Government  of  New  Granada  guarantees  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  that  the  right  of  way  or  transit  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  upon  any  modes  of  communication  that  now  exist,  or  that  may  be  hereafter 
constructed,  shall  be  open  and  free  to  the  Government  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  transportation  of  any  articles  of  produce,  manufactures,  or  merchan- 
dise, of  lawful  commerce,  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  that  no  other 
tolls  or  charges  shall  be  levied  or  collected  upon  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or 
their  said  merohaiidiae  thus  passing  over  any  road  or  oanal  that  may  be  made  by  the 
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GovernmeDt  of  New  Qranada,  or  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  than  is,  under  like 
circumstances,  levied  upon  upon  and  collected  from  the  Granadian  citizens ;  that  any 
lawftd  produce,  manufactures,  or  merchandise  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  thus  passing  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  in  either  directioui  for  the  purpose  of 
exportation  to  any  other  foreign  country,  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  import  duties 
whatever ;  or,  having  paid  such  duties,  they  shall  be  entitled  to  drawback  upon  their 
exportation ;  nor  shall  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  be  liable  to  any  duties,  tolls, 
or  charges  of  any  kind,  to  which  native  citizens  are  not  subjected  for  thus  passing  the 
said  Isthmus.  And,  in  order  to  secure  to  themselves  the  tranquil  and  constant  enjoy- 
ment of  these  advantage^  and  as  an  especial  compensation  for  the  said  advantages, 
and  for  the  favors  they  have  acquired  by  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  articles  of  this  treaty, 
the  United  States  guarantee,  positively  and  eificaciously,  to  New  Granada,  by  the 
present  stipulation,  the  perfect  neutrality  of  the  before-mentioned  Inthmus,  with  the 
view  that  the  free  transit  fjx>m  the  one  to  the  other  sea  may  not  be  interrupted  or 
embarrassed  in  any  future  time  while  this  treaty  exists ;  and  in  consequence,  the 
United  States  also  guarantee,  in  the  same  manner,  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and 
property  which  New  Granada  has  and  possesses  over  the  said  territory. 

'*  2.  The  present  treaty  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  vigor  for  the  term  of  twenty 
years  fjx>m  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications ;  and  from  the  same  day  the 
treaty  that  was  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  Colombia,  on  the  13th  of 
October,  1824,  shall  cease  to  have  effect,  notwithstanding  what  was  disposed  in  the 
1st  point  of  its  3l8t  article. 

''  3.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  if  neither  party  notifies  to  the  other  its  inten- 
tion of  reforming  any  of,  or  all,  the  articles  of  this  treaty  twelve  months  before  ^he 
expiration  of  the  twenty  years  stipulated  above,  the  said  treaty  shall  continue  bind- 
ing on  both  parties  beyond  the  said  twenty  years,  until  twelve  months  from  the  time 
that  one  of  the  parties  notifies  its  intention  of  proceeding  to  a  reform. 

**  4.  If  any  one  or  more  of  the  citizens  of  either  party  shall  infringe  any  of  the  articles 
of  this  treaty,  such  citizens  shall  be  held  personally  responsible  for  the  same,  and  the 
harmony  and  good  correspondence  between  the  nations  shall  not  be  interrupted  there- 
by ;  each  party  engaging  in  no  way  to  protect  the  offender,  or  sanction  such  viola- 
tion. 

''5.  If  unfortunately  any  of  the  articles  contained^in  this  treaty  should  be  violated  or 
infringed  in  any  way  whatever,  it  is  expressly  stipulated  that  neither  of  the  two  con- 
tracting parties  shall  ordain  or  authorize  any  acts  of  reprisal,  nor  shall  declare  war 
against  the  other  on  complaints  of  ii^uries  or  damages,  until  the  said  party  consid- 
ering itself  offended  shall  have  laid  before  the  other  a  statem^^nt  of  such  iignries  or 
damages,  verified  by  competent  proofs,  demanding  Justice  and  satisfaotion,  and  the 
same  shall  have  been  denied,  in  violation  of  the  laws  and  of  international  right. 

''6.  Any  special  or  remarkable  advantage  that  one  or  the  other  power  may  enjoy 
firom  the  foregoing  stipulation,  are  and  ought  to  be  always  understood  in  virtue  and 
as  in  compensation  of  the  obligations  they  have  Just  contracted,  and  which  have  been 
specified  in  the  first  number  of  this  article." 

This  treaty,  now  in  force  ag  to  l^ew  Granada  under  the  recently  as- 
snmed  title  of  Colombia,  is  discussed  in  connection  with  the  Clayton- 
Bnlwer  treaty,  swpra^  §  150f. 

(2)  COMTINUANOB  OV. 

§289. 

As  has  been  sdready  seen  this  treaty  remains  in  force,  nor  has  it  ever 
been  claimed  that  it  comes  within  the  purview  of  the  Olayton-Bulwer 
treaty  so  as  to  be  in  any  way  modified  tiiereby. 

iSRpra,  %  150/. 
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III.  EFFECT  OF  GUABANTEE^OF,   UNDER  TREATY, 
(1)  Such  auARAirrBB  bikds  Colobibia. 

§290. 

"The  federative  Eepablic  of  Colombia,  oflBcially  styled  the  United 
States  of  Golombia,  was  formed  by  the  convention  of  Bogota  concluded 
September  20, 1861,  by  the  representatives  of  nine  States,  previously  a 
part  of  New  Granada.''  (Martin's  Statesman's  Year  Book,  tit.  Colom- 
bia.) As  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  in  Colombia,  the  treaty  with  New 
Granada  binds  Colombia.  And  aside  from  this  view,  as  New  Granada, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  was  used  at  the  time  of  the  convention 
of  Bogota,  was  virtually  conterminous  with  the  province  of  Colombia,  as 
thus  reconstituted,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  treaty  specifically 
binds  Golombia. 

Atpm,  $$  4,  137. 

(2)  Dobs  not  guarantbx  against  ghanoes  ov  Qovernmknt. 

§291. 

The  goarantee  of  ^^  perfect  neutrality  "  in  the  treaty  is  not  a  guaran- 
tee against  change  of  Government  in  Colombia,  sinc«  treaty  obliga- 
tions, when  binding  a  country  as  an  entity,  are  not,  as  we  have  seen, 
affected  by  intermediate  revolutions,  and  therefore  exists  irrespective 
of  such  revolutions.  {Supra^  §  137.)  The  United  States,  however,  is  (I) 
aathorized  and  required  by  the  treaty  to  protect  the  transit  of  the  isth- 
moB  from  foreign  invasion,  and  (2)  is  authorized  to  compel  Colombia  to 
keep  the  transit  free  from*  domestic  disturbance.  {Swpra^  §  145.)  For 
this  purpose  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  employ  in  the  isthmus  such 
forces  as  may  enable  Colombia  to  keep^  the  transit  open.'  The  distinc- 
tions in  this  respect  are  given  supra^  §§  145, 150/. 

In  connection  with  the  documents  given  supra,  §§  145, 150/,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  considered : 

^^The  present  condition  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  in  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  security  of  persons  and  property  passing  over  it,  requires 
serious  consideration.  Recent  incidents  tend  to  show  that  the  local 
authorities  cannot  be  relied  on  to  maintain  the  public  peace  of  Panama, 
and  there  is  just  ground  for  apprehension  that  a  portion  of  the  inhab- 
itants are  meditating  further  outrages,  without  adequate  measures  for 
the  security  and  protection  of  persons  or  property  having  been  taken, 
dtiier  by  the  State  of  Panama,  or  by  the  Gtoneral  Government  of  New 
Granada. 

^' Under  the  guarantees  of  treaty,  citizens  of  the  United  States  have, 
by  the  outlay  of  several  million  dollars,  constructed  a  railroad  across 
the  Isthmus,  and  it  has  become  the  main  route  between  our  Atlantic 
and  Padflc  possessions,  over  which  multitudes  of  our  citizens  and  a 
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vast  amount  of  property  are  constantly  passing — to  the  secnrity  and 
protection  of  all  which,  and  the  continaanoe  of  the  public  advantages 
involved,  it  is  impossible  for  the  (xovemment  of  the  United  States  to 
be  indifferent. 

^^  I  have  deemed  the  danger  of  the  recnrrence  of  scenes  of  lawless 
violence  in  this  quarter  so  imminent  as  to  make  it  my  duty  to  station 
a  part  of  our  naval  force  in  the  harbors  of  Panama  and  Aspinwall,  in 
order  to  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  these  ports,  and  to  insure  to  them  safe  passage  across  the  Isth- 
mus. And  it  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  unwise  to  withdraw  the  naval 
force  now  in  those  ports,  until,  by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  New  Granada,  or  otherwise,  some  adequate  arrangement  ahall 
have  been  made  for  the  protection  and  security  of  a  line  of  interoceanic 
communication  so  important  at  this  time,  not  to  the  United  States 
only,  but  to  all  other  maritime  states  both  of  Europe  and  America." 

President  Pierce,  Fourth  Annnal  Message,  1656. 

'^The  Government  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  position  of  the  free  ports 
of  Panama  and  Colon  as  mere  stations  on  one  of  the  worlcL's  most  im- 
portant highways  should  demand  a  simpler  and  less  rigid  enforcement 
of  customs  rules  against  the  vehicles  of  mere  transient  passage  than 
may  be  requisite  to  protect  the  fiscal  interests  at  ports  of  entry.  It  is 
deemed  that  the  mutual  concessions  and  guarantees  under  which  the 
transit  was  established  entitle  all  those  who  honestly  and  pacifically 
use  it  to  exceptional  facilities,  which  may  not  be  needed,  or  be  even 
proper  at  other  ports.  It  would  be  very  much  to  be  regretted  if 
a  contrary  course  should  prevail  in  conflict  with  the  true  interests  of 
Colombia  herself,  no  less  than  of  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the 
privileges  incidental  to  the  transit.'' 

Mr.  Frelinghnysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Scraggs,  Mar.  6, 1883.    MS8.  Inst,  Co- 
lombia. 

IV.  BELATIONS  TO  PABTICULAB  C0UNTBIE8. 

(I)  Colombia. 
§292. 

The  position  of  Colombia  as  to  the  treaty  of  1846  has  been  already 
discussed.    {Supra,  §§  146, 160/,  297  ff.) 
The  following  may  be  considered  in  the  same  relation : 

"You  will  remember  that  soon  after  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  Feb- 
ruary 13 1  took  occasion  to  have  an  interview  with  you,  in  which  I  inti- 
mated that  this  Government  could  scarcely  consider  the  newspaper 
reports  referred  to  as  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  demand  of  formal  expla- 
nations; that  I  was  not  then  in  possession  of  the  information  upon 
which  the  definite  wishes  of  this  Government  would  finally  take  shape, 
but  that  you  might  rest  assured  that  no  action  had  been  taken  or  was 
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contemplated  which  could  in  any  degree  be  regarded  as  inattentive  to 
the  complete  equality  and  independence  of  the  polombian  Bepablic,  or 
in  the  least  disregardful  of  its  interests;  and  that,  in  case  this  Govern- 
ment should  find  it  useful  to  its  commercial  and  naval  interests  to  es- 
tablish coaling  stations  in  any  ports  of  the  Isthmus,  it  would  present 
the  matter  in  the  usual  manner  to  the  friendly  allowance  of  the  Colom- 
bian Government. 

"  Upon  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  April  1,  from  New  York,  I  several 
times  made  inquiries  as  to  the  time  of  your  return  in  order  that  I  might 
secure  an  interview,  and  upon  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  15th  of 
April,  advising  me  of  your  return,  you  were  immediately  desired  to  do 
me  the  honor  of  calling  at  the  Department,  when  you  were  informed  that 
my  necessary  absence  in  New  Tork  would  postpone  my  reply  for  a  day 
or  two,  but  that  I  would  endeavor  to  furnish  you  an  answer  in  season 
for  your  mail  of  the  20th  instant. 

"  I  have  recalled  these  facts  to  your  attention  simply  to  confirm  the 
assurance,  which  you  must  already  feel,  that  there  has  been  on  the  part 
of  this  Government  no  disposition  to  misconstrue  or  neglect  your  natu- 
ral desire  to  be  duly  informed  of  any  action  which  might  affect  the  in- 
terests or  dignity  of  the  state  you  represent. 

"It  is  only  since  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  April  1  that  this  Gov- 
ernment has  been  enabled  to  furnish  you  that  precise  information  of  the 
movements  of  its  naval  vessels  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the 
Isthmus  which  you  have  expressed  a  desire  to  receive. 

'^  The  Government  of  Colombia  has  been  for  a  long  time  aware  that 
the  safety  and  convenience  of  both  their  naval  and  mercantile  marine 
might  require  the  establishment  by  the  United  States  of  coaling  stations 
at  some  points  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  Central  America; 
and  .the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  never  doubted  that  the 
friendly  feeling  existing  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  treaty  obli- 
gations of  this  Gtovemment  to  the  Government  of  Colombia  would  in- 
duce that  Government  to  afford  it  every  aid  and  facility  in  obtaining 
and  occupying  such  stations,  should  they  be  desired,  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Colombia.  This  Government  was  aware  that  the  acquisition  of 
such  places,  whether  by  the  purchase  of  private  property  or  by  public 
grant,  would  need  to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Colombian  Gtovem- 
ment,  and  it  has  never  entertained  a  doubt  that  its  assent  would  be 
cheerfully  given.  Nor  has  this  Government  ever  supposed  that  the 
examination  and  survey  of  the  harbors  and  unoccupied  shores  of  chese 
coasts  could  excite  the  apprehension  of  any  of  the  Central  American 
powers. 

^'This  convenience  sought  by  a  commercial  and  naval  power  has,  as 
you  are  well  informed,  been  accorded  to  this  Government  at  various 
points  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  waters  by  all  friendly  powers  upon 
the  mere  suggestion  by  this  Government  that  it  was  desired.    I  have 
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therefore  to  inform  yoa  that^this  Government,  having  under  considera- 
tion the  propriety  of  establishing  coaling  stations  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable moment  at  sach  points  in  the  State  of  Panama  as  might  seem 
best  adapted  for  that  purpose,  orders  were  given  to  the  U.  8.  S.  Adams, 
Commander  Howell,  to  visit  the  Gnlf  of  Dalce,  and  to  the  U.  S.  S. 
Kearsarge,  Commander  Picking,  to  visit  the  Boca  del  Toro  and  Chiriqai 
Lagoon,  and  to  report  folly  the  capabilities  of  those  locations.  Within 
the  last  few  days  only  reports  have  been  received  from  both  of  these 
commanders. 

'^From  Commander  Howell  the  Government  learns  that  the  point  best 
adapted  for  its  purpose  is  Gol&to,  in  the  Galf  of  Dulce,  and  that  with 
the  permission  of  the  local  authorities  he  has  made  a  small  deposit  of 
coal  in  that  neighborhood. 

^^As  the  boundary  line  in  the  Gnlf  of  Dulce  between  Costa  Rica  and 
Colombia  has  not  been  determined,  this  Government  is  at  present  un- 
able to  say  where  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  two  States  the 
point  selected  is  situated. 

'^  From  Commander  Picking  the  Government  learns  that  in  his  opin- 
ion Shepherd's  Harbor,  in  the  Almerante  Bay,  is  the  situation,  in  the 
Boca  del  Toro,  best  adapted  for  a  coaling  station." 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Arosemena,  Apr.  17, 1880.    MSS.  Notes,  Col- 
ombia; For.  Bel.,  1880. 

^<  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  note  of  the  19th  ultin^o,  wherein, 
while  disclaiming  desire  on  your  part  to  interfere  with  any  arrange- 
ments which  may  be  made  at  Bogota  by  the  United  States  minister,  Mr. 
Dichman,  with  regard  to  coaling  stations  on  the  Colombian  Isthmus, 
as  contemplated  in  my  note  to  you  of  April  17  last,  you  intimate  your 
trust  that  orders  have  been  issued  by  the  competent  Department  for  the 
withdrawal  from  Chiriqui  Bay  and  Dulce  Gulf  of  the  United  States  tear- 
vessels  lately  engaged  there,  in  taking  soundings  and  other  operations 
preparatory  to  the  establishment  of  such  coaling  stations.  You  are 
pleased  to  add  that  such  a  step  on  the  part  of  this  Government  would 
greatly  facilitate  any  arrangement  or  agreement  that  may  be  entered 
into  by  the  United  States  of  Colombia  in  relation  to  the  matter,  inas- 
much as  it  would  quiet  the  agitation  which  has  been  caused  in  your 
country  by  the  operations  of  the  vessels  in  question,  and,  which  you 
suggest,  must  inevitably  find  an  echo  in  official  circles. 

"  I  cannot  but  share  the  regret,  which  I  doubt  not  you  must  feel,  that 
the  operations  of  the  Adams  in  the  Gulf  of  Dulce  and  of  the  Kearsarge 
in  Chiriqui  Bay  should  have  given  rise  to  the  disquietude  you  mention. 
Onr  conferences  hitherto,  and  the  frank  and  full  note  I  had  the  honor  to 
address  to  you  on  the  17th  of  April  last,  will,  I  doubt  not,  have  removed 
from  your  own  mind  and  from  that  of  the  Government  of  Colombia  any 
impression  that  the  n^ovements  of  the  Adams  and  Kearsarge  were  in 
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violation,  of  comity  or  in  disparagement  of  the  national  independence 
and  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  or  that  they  were,  in 
shorty  otherwise  than  in  the  routine  of  amicable  interconrse  and  in  con- 
formity to  the  usage  and  conrtesy  of  friendly  nations,  whose  ports  and 
harbors,  whether  open  to  commerce  or  not,  are  at  all  times  free  to  the 
national  vessels  of  a  power  with  which  relations  of  peace  and  good-will  . 
prevail. 

^^  I  am  in  receipt  of  official  advices  to  the  efEect  that  on  the  12th  of 
May  ultimo,  the  executive  of  the  State  of  Panama,  in  compliance^  as 
alleged,  with  the  orders  of  the  citizen  President  of  the  nation,  commu- 
nicated to  the  consular  officers  of  the  United  States  at  the  ports  of 
Panama  and  Aspinwall  an  intimation  to  the  commanders  of  the  ves- 
sels in  questions  to  not  only  cease  the  operations  of  taking  soundings, 
which  it  was  alleged  they  had  been  engaged  in,  but,  furthermore,  that 
the  Adams  should  forthwith  quit  the  x>ort  of  Golfito  on  account  of  its 
not  being  open  to  commercial  operations  {puerto  hoMlitado). 

^*  I  need  hardly  advert  to  the  aspect  of  unfriendliness  which  this  pro- 
ceeding assumes,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  might  readily  be  received, 
were  not  this  Gtovemment  confident  that  the  whole  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  of  the  State  of  Panama  is  based  on  an  unhappy 
misconception,  which,  in  the  interest  of  good- will,  this  (xovemment  is 
desirous  to  see  removed.  For  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
peremptory  notification  thus  conveyed  to  the  distant  vessels  and  officers 
of  the  United  States,  although,  {perhaps,  an  echo  in  official  regions  of  the 
baseless  disquietude  of  the  populace,  is  not  consonant  with  the  calm 
and  amicable  communication  looking  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  same 
end  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  vessels,  which  you,  a  week  later  in  point 
of  time,  make,  officially,  at  the  seat  of  this  Government  in  your  note  of 
the  19th  ultimo,  to  which  I  now  have  the  honor  to  reply. 

'^  Under  these  circumstances  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing my  readiness  and  desire  to  regard  the  act  of  the  authorities 
of  Panama  as  ill-judged  and  unsupported  by  the  cool  good  sense  of  your 
federal  Government}  whose  considerate  and  amicable  purposes  I  find  re- 
fleeted  in  your  recent  note. 

^^  The  information  I  possess  firom  the  officers  of  the  United  States  in 
Oolombia  and  from  the  naval  authorities  of  the  United  States  in  those 
regions,  enables  me  to  inform  you  with  pleasure,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  executive  of  the  State  of  Panama,  the  U.  S.  S. 
Adams  was  no  longer  in  Colombian  waters  but  lay  at  Punta  Arenas, 
in  the  friendly  neighboring  Eepublic  of  Costa  Eica,  and  that  having 
accomplished  the  peaceable  object  of  her  voyage,  she  was  then  under 
orders  of  recall  to  a  home  port  of  the  United  States. 

"  I  may  also  add,  with  regard  to  the  corresponding  operations  of  the 
Kearsarge  in  the  waters  of  Chiriqui  Lagoon,  that  at  the  date  of  last 
advices,  and  under  the  orders  of  the  Kavy  Department,  given  some 
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time  previously,  that  vessel  was  about  to  quit  Las  Bocas  del  Toro,  hav- 
ing completed  her  errand. 

^^  It  is  therefore  very  probable  that,  at  the  time  you  addressed  me, 
the  Kearsarge,  like  the  Adams,  was  already  oat  of  Oolombian  jurisdic- 
tion. 

^^  The  present  occasion  seems  a  fitting  one  for  me  to  again  assure 
yod,  as  I  have  done  in  my  note  of  April  17,  that  the  errand  upon 
which  these  national  vessels  of  the  United  States  visited  the  waters  of 
a  state  to  which  we  are  allied  by  ties  of  friendship  and  treaty  guaran- 
tees, neither  in  design  nor  in  execution  justified  any  fueling  of  alarm  or 
irritation  on  the  part  either  of  the  government  of  the  State  of  Panama 
or  of  the  population  thereof.  The  repetition  of  this  assurance  is,  I 
feel,  all  that  is  now  needful  to  add  to  the  explanation  of  that  note. 

<^  It  is  therefore  confidently  hoped  by  the  President  that  the  actual 
course  so  inconsiderately  adopted  by  the  executive  of  Panama,  notwith- 
standing the  ample  and  frank  explanations  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Dich- 
man,  on  the  occasion  of  the  official  visit  of  the  latter  to  Panama,  on  the 
5th  of  May  last,  and  notwithstanding,  moreover,  an  explicit  promise 
then  made  by  President  Cervera  to  Mr.  Dichman,  of  which  this  Gov- 
ernment was  duly  advised,  that  he  would  hold  in  abeyance  any  step 
then  contemplated  toward  the  Adams  ai\d  Kearsarge,  until  Mr.  Dich- 
man  should  have  made  to  the  federal  authorities  at  Bogota  the  commu- 
nication with  which  he  was  charged,  will  either  be  promptly  disavowed 
or  satisfactorily  explained  ty  the  supreme  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  Colombia.  For  in  whatever  way  the  act  of  President  Cervera, 
as  communicated  to  the  consuls  of  the  United  States  at  Colon  (Aspin- 
wall)  and  Panama  on  the  12th  ultimo  may  be  regarded,  it  cannot  be 
deemed  as  otherwise  than  unprecedented,  and,  if  not  unfriendly  in  its 
conception,  as  at  least  partaking  to  an  unfortunate  extent  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  unfriendliness. 

<*  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Department  to  place  before  the  Government 
at  Bogota  the  just  grievance  of  this  Government  in  the  matter,  not  iu 
a  spirit  of  querulous  indignation  at  the  treatment  offered  to  its  vessels 
under  an  irresponsible  impulse  of  uninstructed  suspicion,  but  in  confi- 
dence that  the  apparent  offense  of  wishing  to  exclude  the  public  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States,  in  time  of  peace,  from  any  of  the  ports  and 
places  pf  the  Colombian  Union  may  be  speedily  relieved  of  its  unhappy 
features,  and  that  your  note  to  me,  to  which  I  now  reply,  will  be  found 
to  truly  represent,  as  I  have  assumed  it  to  do,  the  spirit  of  sincere 
friendship  and  thoughtful  consideration  which  I  cannot  but  believe  the 
Colombian  Government  feels  toward  that  of  the  United  States,  and 
which,  I  am  not  slow  to  affirm,  is  felt  in  like  eminent  degree  by  the 
United  States  toward  their  sister  Kepublic. 

<^  I  am  confident,  Mr.  Minister,  that  your  enlightened  judgment  and 
marked  friendliness  will  lead  you  to  concur  with  me  in  the  need  of  a 
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better  nnderetanding  of  this  strange  and  precipitate  action  of  the  ex- 
eoative  of  the  State  of  Panama." 

Mr.  EvartSy  Seo.  of  State,  to  Sir.  Arosemena,  June  5,  1880.  MSS.  Notes,  Co- 
lombia; For.  Belf,  1880. 

As  to  debts  of  Colombia^  as  affected  by  sabseqnent  revolations  see  supra,  $  236. 

As  to  the  British  treaty  with  Colombia  of  1878,  in  respect  to  an  Isthmns  ship- 
oanal,  see  article  by  Engelhardt  in  18  Beyne  de  droit  int.,  106. 

(2)  KXGASAOUA. 

§293. 

The  action  of  Nicaragna  in  relation  to  the  ship-canals  projected  through 
her  territory,  and  to  Great  Britain,  as  exhibited  in  her  negotiations 
with  that  power,  as  to  the  Mosquito  coast,  is  detailed  in  other  sections. 
(Supra,  §  150/;  infra:,  §  295.) 

The  following  docnments  are  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
those  given  supra,  §  150/: 

'^  Yon  will  represent  to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  that  this  Gov- 
ernment cannot  undertake  to  guarantee  the  sovereignty  of  the  line  of 
the  (proposed)  canal  to  her  tintil  the  course  which  that  work  shall  take, 
with  reference  to  the  river  San  Juan,  and  its  terminus  on  the  Pacific, 
shall  be  ascertained,  and  until  the  difference  between  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Bica,  concerning  their  boundary,  shall  be  settled." 

Mr.  Webster,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Kerr,  May  4,  1851.    MSS.  Inst.,  Am.  St. 

<^  If  Nicaragua  chooses  to  maintain  the  position  you  assume  in  your 
note  me,  that  her  citizens  who  incorporated  themselves  with  the  com- 
manity  at  San  Juan  are  still  in  friendly  relations  with  her  and  entitled 
to  her  protection,  then  she  approves,  by  an  implication,  which  she  is 
not  at  liberty  to  deny,  of  that  political  establishment  planted  on  her 
own  soil,  and  becomes  responsible  for  the  mischiefs  it  has  done  to  Amer- 
ican citizens.  It  would  be  a  strange  inconsistency  for  Nicaragua  to 
regard  the  organization  at  San  Juan  as  a  hostile  establishment  on  her 
territory,  and  at  the  same  time  claim  the  right  to  clothe  with  her  na- 
tionality its  members. 

^'Assuming,  as  it  is  respectful  to  do,  that  you  have  duly  appreciated 
the  consequences  of  the  step  you  have  taken,  I  infer  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua,  by  claiming  the  right  of  protection  over  the  per- 
sons at  San  Juan,  will  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  her  responsibility 
to  other  states  for  the  conduct  of  the  people  which  she  has  permitted 
to  occupy  that  part  of  her  territory.^ 

Mr.  Marcy,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Marooleta,  Ang.  2,  1854.    MSS.  Notes,  Cent. 

Am. 
As  to  attack  on  Greytown  (San  Juan),  see  supra,  $  224a. 
Asto  goremment  of  G^ytown,  see  supra,  i  224. 

'^  You  will  impress  upon  Oount  Walewski  that  we  want  nothing  of 
lificaragua  which  is  not  honorable  to  her,  and  which  we  have  not  a  feur 
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light  to  demand.  We  shall,  under  no  circumstances,  abandon  the  de- 
termination that  the  transit  routes  across  the  Isthmus  shall  be  kept 
open  and  safe  for  all  commercial  nations.'^ 

Mr.  CasSy  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Mason,  Apr.  12,  1859.    MSS.  Inst.,  France. 

^^  In  reply  the  undersigned  feels  called  on  simply  to  reiterate  the  doo- 
trine  which  has  been  made  public  in  the  dispatch  which  he  addressed 
to  Greneral  Lamar,  on  the  25th  July,  1858,  on  the  subject,  and  which 
is  embraced  substantially  in  the  following  sentences : 

"  *Nor  do  they  [the  United  States]  claim  to  interfere  with  the  local 
Governments  in  the  determination  of  the  questions  connected  with  the 
opening  of  the  routes  and  with  the  persons  with  whom  contracts  may 
be  made  for  that  purpose.  What  tbey  do  desire  and  mean  to  accom- 
plish is  that  the  great  interests  involved  in  this  subject  should  not  be 
sacrificed  to  any  unworthy  motive,  but  should  be  guarded  from  abuse? 
and  that,  when  fair  contracts  are  fairly  entered  into  with  American 
citizens,  they  should  not  be  wantonly  violated.'  And  again :  *  There 
are  several  American  citizens  who,  with  different  interests,  claim  to 
have  formed  engagements  with  the  proper  authorities  of  Nicaragua  for 
opening  and  using  the  transit  routes,  with  various  stipulations  defining 
their  privileges  and  duties,  and  some  of  these  contracts  have  already 
been  in  operation.  This  Government  has  neither  the  authority  nor  the 
disposition  to  determine  the  conflicting  interests  of  these  claimants. 
But  what  it  has  the  right  to  do,  and  what  it  is  disposed  to  do,  is  to  re- 
quire that  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  should  act  in  good  faith 
towards  them,  and  should  not  arbitrarily  and  wrongfully  divest  them 
of  rights  justly  acquired  and  solemnly  guaranteed.' 

"  Where  one  of  the  parties  to  a  contract  proceeds  by  an  arbitrary  act 
to  annul  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  other  party  has  failed  to  comply  with 
its  conditions,  and  by  a  process  which  precludes  any  investigation,  the 
plainest  principles  of  justice  are  violated.  What  the  United  States  re- 
quire is  not  that  their  citizens  should  be  maintained  in  rights  they  have 
forfeited,  but  that  they  should  not  be  deprived  of  rights  derived  firom 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  without  a  fair  examination  by  an  impar- 
tial tribunal." 

Mr.  Case,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jerez,  May  5,  1859.    MSS.  Notes,  Cent.  Am. 

"  Everybody  wishes  the  Spanish- Am  erican  states  well,  and  yet  every- 
body loses  patience  with  them  for  not  being  wiser,  more  constant,  and 
more  stable.  Such,  I  imagine,  is  the  temper  in  which  every  foreign 
state  finds  itself  when  it  proposes  to  consider  its  relations  to  those  Re- 
publics, and  especially  the  Eepublics  of  Central  America.  I  know,  at 
least,  that  this  has  always  been  the  temper  of  our  best  statesmen  in  re- 
gard to  Nicaragua.  Union,  or,  at  least,  practical  alliance  with  Nica- 
ragua has  always  been  felt  by  them  as  a  necessity  for  the  United  States, 
and  yet  no  one  ever  deems  it  prudent  to  counsel  the  establishment  of 
such  intimate  relations.    Possessing  one  of  the  continental  transits  most 
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interestiDg  to  the  United  States,  Kicaragaa  is  at  once  jealous  of  foreign 
intervention  to  render  it  available,  and  incompetent  to  open  and  main- 
tain it  herself.  But  Nicaragua,  like  the  other  Spanish- American  states, 
has  far  better  excuses  for  its  shortcomings  than  it  generally  has  credit 
for.  That  state  became  precociously  mature,  and  it  adopted  our  model 
of  government  with  little  of  that  preliminary  popular  education  anddis- 
dpline  which  seem  necessary  to  enable  any  people  to  administer,  main- 
tain, and  preserve  free  republican  Institutions.  The  x>olicy  pni'sued  by 
foreign  nations  towards  Nicaragua  has  not  been  liberal  or  generous. 
Oreat  Britain,  in  her  wars  with  Spain,  early  secured  a  position  in  the 
state  very  detrimental  to  its  independence,  and  used  it  to  maintain 
the  Indians  in  a  condition  of  defiance  against  the  Creole  population, 
whfle  it  did  nothing,  at  least  nothing  effectually,  to  civilize  the  tribes 
whom  it  had  taken  under  its  protectiou.  Unwilling  to  lend  ^he  aid  nec- 
essary to  the  improvement  of  the  country.  Great  Britain  used  its  pro- 
tectorate there  to  counteract  domestic  efforts  and  intervention  from  this 
Government  to  make  that  improvement  which  was  necessary  for  the 
interest  of  Nicaragua  herself,  and  hardly  less  necessary  for  all  the  west- 
em  nations.  Our  own  Government  has  been  scarcely  less  capricious, 
at  one  time  seeming  to  court  the  most  intimate  alliance,  at  another 
treating  the  new  Eepublic  with  neglect  and  indifference,  and  at  another 
indirectly,  if  not  directly,  consenting  to  the  conquest  and  desolation  of 
the  country  by  our  own  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  reestablishing  the 
institution  of  slavery,  which  it  had  wisely  rejected.  It  may  be  doubtful 
whether  Nicaragua  has  not  until  this  day  been  a  loser  instead  of  a  gainer 
by  her  propinquity  to,  and  intercourse  with,  the  United  States. 

^^  Happily  this  condition  of  things  has  ceased  at  last.  Great  Britain 
has  discovered  that  her  Mosquito  protectorate  was  as  useless  to  herself 
as  it  was  injurious  to  Nicaragua,  and  has  abandoned  it.  The  United 
States  no  longer  think  that  they  want  slavery  re-established  in  that 
state,  nor  do  they  desire  anything  at  the  hands  of  its  Government  but 
that  it  may  so  conduct  its  affairs  as  to  permit  and  favor  the  opening  of 
an  interoceanic  navigation,  which  shall  be  profitable  to  Nicaragua  and 
equally  open  to  the  UBited  States  and  to  all  other  maritime  nations. 

"  You  go  to  Nicaragua  in  this  fortunate  conjuncture  of  circumstances. 
There  is  yet  another  comfort  attending  your  mission.  Claims  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  upon  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  have  long  been  a 
source  of  diplomatic  irritation.  A  convention  which  provides  for  the 
settlement  of  these  claims  has  been  already  negotiated.  It  wants  only 
the  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  an  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Nicaragua,  which,  it  is  believed,  would  not  materially  change 
the  effect  of  the  convention,  and  such  consent  may,  therefore,  be  ex- 
pected to  be  given  at  the  approaching  special  session  of  Congress. 

^^  Your  instructions,  therefore,  will  be  few  and  very  simple.  Assure 
the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  that  the  {^resident  will  deal  with  that  Gov- 
ernment justly,  fairly,  and  in  the  most  friendly  spirit ;  that  he  desires 
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only  its  welfare  and  prosperity.  Cultivate  friendly  dispositions  there 
toward  the  United  States.  See  that  no  partiality  arises  in  behalf  of 
any  other  foreign  state  to  our  prejudice,  and  favor,  in  every  way  you 
can,  the  improvement  of  the  transit  route,  seeking  only  such  facilities 
for  our  commerce  as  Nicaragua  can  aftbrd  profitably  to  herself,  and 
yield,  at  the  same  time,  to  other  commercial  nations." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dickinson,  June  5, 1861.    MSS.  Inst.,  Am. 
StAtea ;  Dip.  Corr.,  1861. 

''This  Government  does  not  mean  to  insist  that  citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  an  absolute  right  to  display  the  national  flag  over  their 
buildings  and  ships  in  J^icaragua,  and  on  steamers  navigating  merely 
inland  waters  of  that  country.  But  the  undersigned  is  now  informed 
that  the  American  Transit  Company  has  heretofore,  with  the  full  consent 
and  approval  of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  habitually  kept  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  flying  over  such  buildings  and  vessels  as  the  build- 
ings and  waters  aforenamed.  It  seems  to  the  undersigned  that  if  for 
any  reason  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  liad  thought  it  desirable  that 
this  indulgence  should  cease,  comity  would  require  in  that  case  that 
this  Should  have  been  made  known  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  at  least  its  representative  residing  in  Nicaragua,  to  the  end 
that  the  now  offending  flag  might  be  voluntarily  withdrawn. 

"The  forcible  and  violent  removal  of  the  flag,  at  so  many  points, 
without  any  previous  notice,  seems  to  imply  a  readiness  to  offend  the 
just  sensibilities  of  this  country,  and  indeed  the  allegation  is  distinctly 
made  that  the  flag  was  removed  in  each  case  with  marked  indignity  and 
in  a  specially  insulting  manner." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Molina,  Sept.  28, 1863.    MSS.  Notes,  Cent.  Am. 
As  to  impediments  cast  by  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  in.  way  of  roails  across 

Isthmus,  see  Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dimitry,  Aag.  31,  1859.     MSS. 

Inst.,  Am.  States. 
For  a  fall  history  of  the  negotiations  between  the  United  States  and  Great 

Britain  in  respect  to  Nicaragua  and  the  construction  of  a  ship-canal  through 

the  Isthmus,  see  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Schenck,  Apr.  26,  1873. 

MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit.,  quoted  tvpra,  $  150/. 
As  to  negotiations  for  transit  with  Nicaragua  in  1884,  see  Mr.  Frelingbnysen, 

Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Phelps,  Apr.  28,  1884.    MSS.  Inst.,  Peru. 
For  a  history  of  action  of  Government  of  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  a 

ship  canal  through  Nicaragua,  see  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  to  Mr.  Hall,  July  19* 

1884,  Feb.  12,  1884,  Apr.  3,  1884,  Feb.  10,  1885.    MSS.  Inst.,  Cent.  Am. 

In  relation  to  Nicaragua  the  following  list  of  Congressional  documents,  taken  firom 
the  Department  register,  may  be  referred  to  : 

Claims  of  United  States  citizens  against.  President's  message,  Dec.  9, 1878. 
Senate  Ex.  Doc.  3, 45th  Cong.,  3d  ees8. 

Resolution  appointing  committee  to  examine  claims,  Feb.  4, 1879.  Senat«  Rep. 
711,45th  Cong., 3d  sess. 

Claims  of  Woolsey  Teller  and  Eliza  Livingston.  Report  advising  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  treaty  for  settlement  of  similar  claims,  Feb.  6,  1879.  House  Rep. 
96, 45th  Cong.,  3d  sess. 
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Report  in  favor  ot  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  examine  into  the 
claims  and  take  evidence,  Jan.  13,  1880.  House  Rep.  86,  46th  Cong.,  2d 
sess. 

Resolution  providing  for  a  committee  of  five  to  examine  claims,  June  30, 1879. 
House  Mis.  Doc.  *20, 46th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

Report  sabmitting  a  bill  to  carry  out  any  claims  convention  with  that  Goverur 
ment  that  may  be  concluded,  Apr.  28,  1880.  Senate  Rep.  532,  46th  Cong., 
2d  sess. 

Report  in  favor  of  authorizing  the  President  to  negotiate  a  treaty  for  the  set- 
tlement of  claims,  Mar.  3, 1881.    House  Rep.  396, 46th  Cong.,  3d  sess. 

Report  calling  on  the  President  to  arrange  a  tonvention  for  the  consideration 
of  claimft,  Feb.  7,  1882.    House  Rep.  255, 47th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

Nicaragua  Canal  route,  report  in  favor  of.  President's  message,  Apr.  18,  1879. 
Senate  Ex.  Doc.  15, 46th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

As  to  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua,  the  following  documents  may  be 
noticed: 

Amendments  to  proposed  charter,  Feb.  12, 1881.    House  Rep.  211, 46th  Cong.,  3d 


Favorable  report,  Apr.  4, 1882.    Senate  Rep.  368, 47th  Cong.,  1st 

Favorable  report,  with  map.    July  21,  1882,  House  Rep.  1098,  47th  Cong.,  1st 

sess. ;  Aug.  7, 1883,  part  2,  minority  report. 
Favorable  report,  Jan.  31, 1883.    Senate  Rep,  952, 47th  Cong. ,  2d 


(3)  Costa  Rica. 
.  §  294. 

T)ie  relations  of  Costa  Rica  to  the  United  States  are  elsewhere  dis- 
tmctively  noticed,  supra,  §  140. 

As  to  contested  boundary  between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  and  as  to  their 
contention  as  to  canal  site,  see  Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Walsh, 
Apr.  29, 1852,  Apr.  30, 1852.  MSS.  Inst.,  Am.  States.  See  also  Mr.  Everett, 
See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Kerr,  Jan.  5, 1853,  ibid,,  for  a  full  discussion  of  the 
same  issues. 

(4)  The  Mosquito  Country  and  Bblizb. 

$  295. 

The  importance  of  the  question  of  the  present  relations  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Mosquito  country  has  been  already  pointed  out.  (Supra^  §  150/1) 
It  remains  now  to  observe  that  the  United  States  has  at  all  periods,  after 
the  question  was  agitated,  denied  the  title  of  Great  Britain  to  a  protec- 
torship of  the  Mosquito  coast.  This  has  been  not  only  resolutely,  but 
with  much  elaborateness  of  argument,  in  instructions  by  Mr.  Clayton, 
Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Squier  (Cent.  Am.),  May  1, 1849;  to  Mr.  Ban- 
croft (Great  Britain),  May  2, 1849,  and  to  Mr.  Lawrence  (Gr.  Brit.),  Octo- 
ber 20, 1849,  December  10, 1849 ;  by  Mr.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State,  to 
Mr.  Buchanan,  July  2, 1853,  and  to  Mr.  Dallas,  May  24,  July  26, 1856;  by 
Mr.  Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Graham,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
March  17, 1852,  and  by  Mr.  Everett  in  a  report  to  the  President  of  Feb- 
ruary 16,   1853.    Other  documents  showing  the  baselessness  of  this 
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claim  are  noticed,  tuipraj  §  150/,  in  the  diBcussion  of  the  tllayton-Biilwer 
treaty. 

That  Great  Britain  has  no  basis  fbr  her  claim  to  the  protectorate  of  the  Mos- 
qoito  country  see  Mr.  Clayton,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bancrofti  May  2, 1849, 
MSS.  Inst.,  Or.  Brit. ;  Mr.  Clayton  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  Oct.  20, 1849 ;  same  to 
same,  Dec.  10, 1849;  Mr.  Marcy  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  July  2, 1853 ;  Mr.  Marcy  to 
Mr.  Dallas,  May  24, 1856,  July  26, 1856. 

As  to  Belize  and  Rnatan,  see  Mr.  Marcy  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  June  12, 1854,  Aag.6, 
1855;  Mr.  Marcy  to  Mr.  Dallas,  Mar.  14, 1856,  April  7,  1856,  May  24, 1856, 
July  26,  1^56.  See  also  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  27,  32d  Cong.,  2d  sess. ;  report  of 
Mr. Everett  to  the  President,  Feb.  16,1853,  MSS.  Report  Book;  Bancroft 
Davis,  Notes  on  Treaties,  104. 

For  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  whole  question  see  Mr.  Clayton,  Sec.  of  State, 
to  Mr.  Squier,  May  1, 1849.    MSS.  Inst.,  Am.  States. 

That  the  Mosquito  Indians  do  not  possess  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  cannot 
give  title,  see  Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Graham,  Mar.  17, 1852;  Mr. 
Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Ingersoll,  June  9, 1853,  MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit.;  to 
Mr.  Buchanan,  Aug.  6, 1855;  to  Mr.  Dallas,  July  26, 1856. 

That  the  British  protectorate  over  the  Mosquito  territory  is  in  violation  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  see  Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  July 
2, 1853.    MSS.  {nst.,  Gr.  Brit. 

• 

'^  Under  the  assumed  title  of  protector  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Mo8- 
qultos,  a  miserable,  degraded,  and  insignificant  tribe  of  Indians,  she 
doubtless  intends  to  acquire  an  absolute  dominion  over  this  vast  extent 
of  sea  coast.  With  what  little  reason  she  advances  this  pretension  ap- 
pears from  the  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  signed  at 
London  on  the  14th  day  of  July,  1786.  By  its  first  article,  ^Hia  Britan- 
nic Majesty's  subjects,  and  the  other  colonists  who  have  hitherto  en- 
joyed the  protection  of  England,  shall  evacuate  the  country  of  the 
Mosquitos,  as  well  as  the  continent  in  general  and  the  islands  adjacent, 
wijbhout  exception,  situated  beyond  the  line  hereafter  described  as  what 
ou^ht  to  be  the  frontier  of  the  extent  of  the  territory  granted  by  His 
Catholic  Majesty  to  the  English  for  the  uses  specified  in  the  third  article 
of  the  present  convention,  and  in  addition  to  the  country  already 
granted  to  them  in  virtue  of  the  stipulations  agreed  upon  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  two  Crowns  in  1783.''' 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hise,  June  3, 1848.  MSS.  Inst.,  Am.  States. 
1  Cortis' Buchanan,  623. 

^'This  application  has  led  to  an  inquiry  by  the  Department  into  the 
claim  set  up  by  the  British  Government,  nominally  in  behalf  of  His 
Mosquito  Majesty,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  it  has  no  reason- 
able foundation.  Under  this  conviction,  the  President  can  never  allow 
such  pretension  to  stand  in  the  way  of  any  rights  or  interests  which  this 
Government  or  citizens  of  the  United  States  now  possess,  or  may  here- 
after acquire,  having  relation  to  the  Mosquito  shore,  and  especially  to 
the  port  and  river  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua.  He  is  decided  in  the 
opinion  that  that  part  of  the  American  continent  having  been  discovered 
by  Spain  and  occupied  by  her  so  far  as  she  deemed  compatible  with  her 
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JDtereats,  of  right  belonged  to  her ;  that  the  alleged  iiidepeudence  of  the 
Mosquito  ludiaus,  thoagh  tolerated  by  Spain,  did  not  extinguish  her 
right  of  dominion  over  the  region  claimed  in  their  behalf,  any  more  than 
similar  independence  of  other  Indian  tribes  did  or  may  now  impair  the 
sovereignty  of  other  nations,  including  Great  Britain  herself,  over  many 
tracts  of  the  same  continent ;  that  the  rights  of  Spain  to  that  region 
have  been  repeatedly  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain  in  solemn  public 
treaties  with  that  power;  that  all  those  territorial  rights  in  her  former 
American  possessions  descended  to  the  states  which  were  formed  out 
of  those  possessions,  and  must  be  regarded  as  still  appertaining  to  them 
in  every  case  where  they  may  not  have  been  voluntarily  relinquished  or 
canceled  by  conquest  followed  by  adverse  possession." 

Mr.  Clayton,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  May  2, 1849.    MSS.  Inst.,  Cr.  Brit. 

^^  It  is  understood  that  I^ew  Granada  sets  up  a  claim  to  the  Mosquito 
shore,  based  upon  the  transfer  of  the  military  jurisdiction  there  to  the 
anthorities  at  Carthagena  and  Bogota,  pursuant  to  the  royal  order  of 
His  Catholic  Majesty  of  the  30th  !N'ovember,  1803,  and  upon  the  7th 
article  of  the  treaty  between  Colombia  and  Central  America,  by  which 
those  Bepnblics  engaged  to  respect  their  limits  based  upon  the  uti 
posHdetis  of  1810.  Great  Britain  also  claims  that  coast  in  behalf  of 
the  pretended  King  of  the  Mosquitos,  and  Nicaragua  claims  it  as 
heir  to  the  late  confederation  of  Central  America.  With  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  New  Granada  and  Nicaragua  we  have  no  concern, 
and,  indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  be  amicably  ad- 
justed. We  entertain  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  title  of  Spain  to 
the  Mosquito  shore  was  just,  and  that  her  rights  have  descended  to 
her  late  colonies  adjacent  thereto.  The  Department  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  express  this  opinion  in  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Squier,  the 
eharg^  d'affaires  to  Gautemala,  and  Mr.  Bancroft  has  been  instnicted 
to  make  it  known  to  the  British  Government  also.  You  may  acquaint 
the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  of  New  Granada  with  our  views  on 
this  subject,  and  may  assure  him  that  all  the  moral  means  in  our  power 
will  be  exerted  to  resist  the  adverse  pretensions  of  Great  Britain.^ 

Mr.  Clayton,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foote,  July  19, 1849.    MSS.  Inst.,  Colombia. 

**  The  power  in  existence  at  Grey  town  is  claimed  to  be  derived  from 
the  Mosquito  Indians,  who  have  not  been,  and  will  not  be,  acknowl- 
edged as  an  independent  nation  by  this  Government." 

Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Grabam,  Mar.  17,  ]a')2.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 
Ab  to  correspondence  with  Great  Britain  respecting  the  Mosqaito  country,  see 

message  of  President  Fillmore,  Jan.  21, 1853,  and  accompanying  papers. 

Senate  Ex.  Doc.  27,  32d'Cong.,  2d  sess. 

«  The  United  States  cannot  recognize  as  valid  any  title  set  up  by  the 
people  at  San  Jnan  derived  from  the  Mosqaito  Indians.  It  concedes 
to  this  tribe  of  Indians  only  a  possessory  right — a  right  to  occupy  and 
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use  for  themselves  the  coantry  in  their  possession,  bat  not  the  right  of 
sovereignty  or  eminent  domain  over  it.'' 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec,  of  State,  to  Mr.  IngersoU,  Jane  9, 1853.    MSS.  lust.,  6r.  Brit. 

^<  The  British  Government  denies  that  it  has  yielded  anything  by  that 
(1850)  treaty  in  regard  to  its  protectorate  of  the  Mosqaito  Indians.  It, 
however,  professes  a  willingness,  as  I  understand,  to  withdraw  that  pro- 
tectorate if  the  (Government,  of  Nicaragua  can  be  induced  to  treat  the 
Mosquitos  fairly  and  allow  them  some  compensation  for  the  territory  now 
claimed  by  them  for  the  relinquishment  of  their  occupancy,  and  forthe 
peaceable  surrender  of  it  to  Nicaragua.  Admitting  these  Indians  to  be 
what  the  United  States  and  Nicaragua  regard  them,  a  savage  tribe, 
having  only  possessory  rights  to  the  country  they  occupy,  and  not  the 
sovereignty  of  it,  they  cannot  fairly  be  required  to  yield  up  their  act- 
ual possessions  without  some  compensation.  Might  not  this  most 
troublesome  elemeht  in  this  Central  American  question  be  removed  by 
Nicaragua  in  a  way  just  in  itself,  and  entirely  compatible  with  her  na^ 
tional  honor  t  Let  her  arrange  this  matter  as  we  arrange  those  of  the 
same  character  with  the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  portions  of  our  own 
territory." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Borland,  Jane  17, 1853. '  MSS.  Inst.,  Am.  St. 

"  The  United  States  Government,  in  its  correspondence  with  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  has  denied  the  pretensions  set  up  for  the  people  at 
San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  (or  Grey  town)  to  any  political  organization 
or  power  derived  in  any  way  or  form  from  the  Mosquitos." 

^'The  protectorate  which  Great  Britain  has  assumed  over  the  Mosquito 
Indians  is  a  most  palpable  infringement  of  her  treaties  with  Spain,  to 
which  reference  has  just  been  made,  and  the  authority  she  is  there  ex- 
ercising under  pretense  of  this  protectorate  is  in  derogation  of  the  sov- 
ereign rights  of  several  of  the  Central  American  States  and  contrary  to 
the  manifest  spirit  and  intention  of  the  treaty  of  April  19, 1850,  with 
the  United  Stattes. 

"  Though  ostensibly  the  direct  object  of  the  Clayton  and  Bjal wer  treaty 
was  to  guarantee  the  free  and  common  use  of  the  contemplated  ship- 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  to  secure  such  use  to  all  nations 
by  mutual  treaty  stipulations  to  that  efTect,  there  were  other  and  highly 
important  objects  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  convention.  The 
stipulation  regarded  most  of  all^  by  the  United  States,  is  that  for  dis- 
continuing the  use  of  her  assumed  protectorate  of  the  Mosquito  Indians, 
and  with  it  the  removal  of  all  pretext  whatever  for  interfering  with  the 
territorial  arrangements  which  the  Central  American  States  may  wish 
to  make  among  themselves.  It  was  the  intention,  as  it  is  obviously  the 
import,  of  the  treaty  of  April  19,  1860,  to  place  Great  Britain  under  an 
obligation  to  cease  her  interpositions  in  the  afTairs  of  Central  America 
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and  to  coufine  herself  to  the  eDJoyment  of  her  limited  rights  in  the 
Belize.  She  has  by  this  treaty  of  1850  obligated  herself  not  to  occupy 
or  colonize  any  part  of  Central  America  or  to  exercise  any  dominion 
therein.  Notwithstanding  these  stipulations  she  still  asserts  the  right 
to  hold  possession  of  and  to  exercise  control  over  large  districts  of  that 
country  and  important  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  the  unquestion* 
able  appendages  of  the  Central  American  States.  This  jurisdiction  is 
not  less  mischievous  in  its  effects,  nor  less  objectionable  to  us,  because 
it  is  covertly  exercised  (partly  at  least)  in  the  name  of  a  miserable  tribe 
of  Indians,  who  have  in  reality  no  political  organization,  no  actual 
Grovemment,  not  even  the  semblance  of  one,  except  that  which  is  created 
by  British  authority  and  upheld  by  British  power." 

Mr.   Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bachanan,  Jaly  2,   1653.    MSS.  Inst.  6r. 
Brit. 

'^  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  Government  has  never  had  occasion  to  take 
the  question  of  the  proprietorship  of  those  (the  Mosquito)  islands  into 
consideration.  I  cannot  say,  beforehand,  what  would  be  the  opinion  of 
the  Department  on  the  subject,  as  we  make  it  a  rule  to  express  no 
opinion  upon  a  hypothetical  case. 

*'  It  is  obvious,  however,  from  the  names  of  the  islands,  that  they  were 
discovered  by  the  Spaniards.  Though  this,  unaccompanied  by  actual 
occupancy,  may  not  have  imparted  io  Spain  any  right  of  ownership  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  other  countries,  yet,  as  the 
islands  lie  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Mosquito  coast,  it  is  quite 
probable  that,  if  they  had,  for  any  purpose,  been  visited  by  persons  not 
owing  allegiance  to  Spain,  she  might  have  endeavored  to  prevent  thii?. 
It  is  more  certain  that  she  would  have  endeavored  to  prevent  any  other 
nation  from  occupying  them  for  military  or  naval  purposes.  The  rights 
of  sovereignty  possessed  by  Spain  in  Central  America  extended,  as  we 
ciaiiD,  over  the  territory  actually  conquered  or  obtained  by  contract 
from  the  aborigines,  as  well  as  over  that  the  Indian  title  to  which  had 
not  been  extinguished.  The  British  Government  contends  that  the 
Indian  title  to  the  Mosquito  coast  has  never  been  extinguished ;  and 
partly  on  that  ground  asserts  the  right  to  protect  the  inhabitants  of 
that  coast.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  that  Government  might  also  con- 
tend that  the  islands  to  which  you  refer  belong  by  right  of  proximity 
to  the  Mosquito  shore  and,  therefore,  that  its  right  ^of  protection  ex- 
tends to  them  also." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  MoHarn.  Tborapson  and  Ondeshuys,  Dec.  27.  185?. 
MSS.  Dom.  Lei. 

^^The  political  condition  of  what  is  called  the  Mosquito  Kingdom  has 
for  several  years  past  been  a  matter  of  discussion  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  This  Government  has  uniformly  held  that 
the  Mosquito  Indians  are  a  savage  tribe,  and  that  though  they  have 
rights  as  the  occupants  of  the  country  where, they  are,  they  have  no 
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sovereign  or  political  authority  there,  and  no  capacity  to  transfer  to  in- 
dividuals an  absolute  and  permanent  title  to  the  lands  in  their  posses- 
sion, and  that  the  right  of  eminent  domain— which  only  can  be  the 
source  of  such  title — ^is  in  certain  of  the  Central  American  States. 

<^If  the  emigrants  (persons  purposing  to  settle  in  the  Mosqoito  King- 
dom)  should  be  formed  into  companies,  commanded  by  officers,  and 
furnished  with  arms,  such  organization  would  assume  the  character  of 
a  military  expedition,  and  being  hardly  consistent  with  professions  of 
peaceful  objects,  would  devolve  upon  this  Government  the  duty  of 
inquiring  whether  it  be  not  a  violation  of  our  neuta*ality  act." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Kinney,  Feb.  4, 1865.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

Great  Britain  had  not,  at  the  time  of  the  convention  of  April  19, 1850, 
^^auy  rightful  possessions  in  Central  America,  save  only  the  usufructuary 
settlement  at  the  Belize,  if  that  really  be  in  Central  America ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  if  she  had  any,  she  was  bound  by  the  express  tenor  and 
true  construction  of  the  convention,  to  evacuate  the  same,  so  as  thus 
to  stand  on  precisely  the  same  footing  in  that  respect  as  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  Maroy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dallas,  July  96, 1856.  MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit 
SuprOy  i  150/.  [The  whole  of  this  instruction  is  of  great  importance,  and 
should  be  carefnUy  studied  in  this  connection.] 

The  <^  statement  for  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,"  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  United 
States  minister  in  London,  dated  January  6, 1854,  given  in  the  Brit,  and 
For.  St.  Pap.  for  1855-'56,  vol.  46,  contains  the  following  passages: 

^'It  would  be  a  vain  labor  to  trace  the  history  of  the  connection  of 
Gre^t  Britain  with  the  Mosquito  shore  and  other  portions  of  Central 
America  previous  to  her  treaties  with  Spain  of  1783  and  1786.  This 
connection  doubtless  originated  from  her  desire  to  break  down  the 
monopoly  of  trade  which  Spain  so  jealously  enforced  with  her  American 
colonies,  aud  to  iutroduce  into  them  British  manufactures.  The  at- 
tempts of  Great  Britain  to  accomplish  this  object  were  pertinaciously  re- 
sisted by  Spain,  and  became  the  source  of  continual  difficulties  between 
the  two  nations.  After  a  long  period  of  strife  these  were  happily  ter- 
minated by  the  treaties  of  1783  and  1786,  in  as  clear  and  explicit  lan- 
guage as  ever  was  employed  on  any  similar  occasion;  and  the  history 
of  the  time  rendered  the  meaning  of  this  language,  if  possible,  still  more 
clear  and  explicit. 

"Article  VI  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  3d  September,  1783,  was  very 
distasteful  to  the  King  and  Cabinet  of  Great  Britain.  This  abundantly 
appears  from  Lord  John  BusselPs  'Memorials  and  Correspondence  of 
Charles  James  Fox.'  The  Bricish  Government,  failing  in  their  efforts 
to  have  this  article  deferred  for  six  months,  finally  yielded  a  most  reluct- 
ant consent  to  its  insertion  in  the  treaty. 

"Why  this  reluctant  consent t  Because  Article  VI  stipulates  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  territory  between  the  river  Wallis  or  Belize 
and  the  Bio  Hondo,  within  which  permission  was  granted  to  British 
subjects  to  cut  log-wood,*^all  the  English  who  may  be  dispersed  in  any 
other  parts,  whether  on  the  Spanish  continent  ("continente  EspagnoP), 
or  in  any  of  the  islands  whatsoever  dependent  on  the  aforesaid  Spanish 
continent,  and  for  whatever  reason  it  might  be,  without  exception,  shall 
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retire  within  the  district  above  described  in  the  space  of  eighteen 
months,  to  be  computed  from  the  exchange  of  ratifications.' 

"And  the  treaty  farther  expressly  provides,  that  the  permission 
granted  to  cat  logwood  ^  shall  not  be  considered  as  derogating,  in  any 
wise,  from  his  [Catholic  Majesty's]  rights  of  sovereignty'  over  this 
logwood  district ;  and  it  stipulates,  moreover,  <that  if  any  fortifications 
should  have  been  actually  heretofore  erected  within  the  limits  marked 
oat,  His  Britannic  Majesty  shall  cause  them  ^  to  be  demolished,  and 
he  will  order  his  subjects  not  to  build  any  new  ones.' 

'*But,  notwithstanding  these  provisions,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fox,  it 
was  still  in  the  power  of  the  British  Government  *  to  put  our  [their] 
own  interpretation  upon  the  words  ^^oontinente  Espagnol,"  and  to  deter- 
mine, npon  prudential  considerations,  whether  the  Mosquito  shore  comes 
Qoder  that  description  or  not.' 

"'  Hence  the  necessity  for  new  negotiations  which  should  determine, 
precisely  and  expressly,  the  territory  embraced  by  the  treaty  of  1783. 
These  produced  the  convention  of  the  14th  of  July,  1786;  and  its  very 
first  article  removed  every  dombt  on  the  subject.  *  This  declared  that 
^His  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects,  and  the  other  colonists  who  have 
hitherto  enjoyed  the  protection  of  England,  shall  evacuate  the  country 
of  the  Mosquitos,  as  well  as  the  continent  in  general,  and  the  islands 
adjacent,  without  exception,'  situated  beyond  the  new  limits  prescribed 
by  the  convention  within  which  British  subjects  were  to  be  permitted 
to  cut,  not  only  logwood,  but  mahogany  and  all  other  wood ;  and  even 
this  district  is  ^  indisputably  acknowledged  to  belong  of  right  to  the 
Crown  of  Spain.' 

^'Thus  what  was  meant  by  the  'continente  Espagnol'  in  the  treaty 
of.  1783,  is  defined,  beyond  all  doubt,  by  the  convention  of  1786 ;  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Spanish  King  over  the  Mosquito  shore,  as  well  as 
over  every  other  portion  of  the  Spanish  continent  and  the  islands  adja- 
eent,  is  expressly  recognized. 

"  It  was  just  that  Great  Britain  should  interfere  to  protect  the  Mos- 
quito Indians  against  the  punishment  to  which  they  had  exposed  them- 
selves as  her  allies  from  their  legitimate  and  acknowledged  sovereign. 
Article  XIV  of  the  convention,  therefore,  provides  that  His  Catholic 
Majesty,  prompted  solely  by  motives  of  humanity,  promises  to  the 
King  of  England  that  he  will  not  exercise  any  act  of  severity  against 
the  Mosquitos  inhabiting  in  part  the  countries  which  are  to  be  evacu- 
ated by  virtue  of  the  present  convention,  on  account  of  the  connections 
which  may  have  subsisted  between  the  said  Indians  and  the  English  ; 
and  His  Britannic  Majesty,  on  his  part,  will  strictly  prohibit  all  his 
subjects  from  furnishing  arms  or  warlike  stores  to  the  Indians  in  gen- 
eral situated  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  Spanish  possessions.' 

*^ British  honor  required  that  these  treaties  with  Spain  should  be 
fiuthfully  observed ;  and  from  the  contemporaneous  history  no  doubt 
exists  but  that  this  was  done ;  that  the  orders  required  by  Article  XY 
of  the  convention  were  issued  by  the  British  Government,  and  that 
they  were  strictly  carried  into  execution. 

''  In  this  connection  a  reference  to  the  significant  proceedings  in  the 
HoQse  of.  Lords  on  the  26th  of  March,  1787,  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 
On  that  day  a  motion  was  made  by  Lord  Bawdon  that  the  terms  of  the 
convention  of  July  14, 1786,  do  not  meet  the  favorable  opinion  of  this 
HoQse.'  The  motion  was  discussed  at  considerable  length,  and  with 
great  ability.  The  task  of  defending  the  ministry  upon  this  occasion 
was  undertaken  by  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  and  was  most  trium- 
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phantly  performed.  He  abandantly  justified  the  miuistry  for  having 
sarrendered  the  Mosquito  shore  to  Spaiu ;  and  proved  that  Hhe  Mos- 
quitos  were  not  our  allies;  they  were  not  a  people  we  were  bound  by 
treaty  to  protect.'  His  lordship  repelled  the  argument  that  the  settle- 
ment was  a  regular  and  legal  settlement,  with  some  sort  of  indigna- 
tion ;  and  so  far  from  agreeing,  as  had  been  contended,  that  we  had  re- 
mained uniformly  in  the  quiet  anc^  unquestionable  possession  of  our 
claim  to  the  territory  he  called  upon  the  noble  Viscount  Stormont  to 
declare,  as  a  man  of  honor,  whether  he  did  not  know  the  contrary. 

'*Lord  Bawdon's  motion  to  condemn  the  convention  was  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  53  to  17. 

'<  It  is  worthy  of  special  remark  that  all  sides  of  the  House,  whether 
approving  or  disapproving  the  convention,  proceeded  upon  the  express 
admission  that  it  required  Great  Britain,  employing  its  own  language^ 
'  to  evaciiate  the  country  of  the  Mosquitos.'  On  this  question  the  House 
of  Lords  was  unanimous. 

<<At  what  period,  then,  did  Great  Britain  renew  her  claims  to  the 
country  of  the  Mosquitos,  as  well  as  the  continent  in  general,  and  the 
islands  adjacent,  without  exception  t  It  certainly  was  not  in  1801,  when, 
under  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  she  acquired  the  island  of  Trinidad  from 
Spain,  without  any  mention  whatever  of  further  acquisitions  in  Amer- 
ica. It  certainly  was  not  in  1809,  when  she  entered  into  a  treaty  of  al- 
liance, offensive  and  defensive,  with  Spain,  to  resist  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon in  his  attempt  to  conquer  the  Spanish  monarchy.  It  certainly 
was  not  in  1814,  when  the  commercial  treaties,  which  had  previously 
existed  between  the  two  powers,  including,  it  is  presumed,  those  of 
1783  and  1786,  were  revived.  On  all  these  occasions  there  was  no  men- 
tion whatever  of  any  claims  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Mosquito  protector- 
ate, or  to  any  of  the  Spanish-American  territories  which  she  had  aban- 
doned. It  was  not  in  1817  and  1819,  when  acts  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment (57  and  59  George  III),  distinctly  acknowledged  that  the  British 
settlement  at  Belize  was  'not  within  the  territory  and  dominion  of  His 
Majesty,'  but  was  merely  'a  settlement  for  certain  purposes,  in  the 
possession  and  under  the  protection  of  His  Majesty;'  thus  evincing  a 
determined  purpose  to  obt^erve  with  the  most  scrupulous  good  faith 
the  treaties  of  1783  and  1786  with  Spain. 

"In  the  very  sensible  book  of  Captain  Bonnycastle,  of  the  corps  of 
British  Royal  Engineers,  on  Spanish-America,  published  at  London, 
in  1818,  he  gives  no  intimation  whatever  that  Great  Britain  had  re- 
vived her  claim  to  the  Mosquito  protectorate.  On  the  contrary,  he 
describes  the  Mosquito  shore  as  'a  tract  of  country  which  lies  along 
part  of  the  northern  and  eastern  shore  of  Honduras,'  which  had  'been 
claimed  by  the  British.'  He  adds,  '  the  English  held  this  country-  for 
eighty  years,  and  abandoned  it  in  1787  and  1788.' 

'^Thus  matters  continued  until  a  considerable  period  after  1821,  in 
which  year  the  Spanish  provinces  composing  the  captain-generalship 
of  Guatemala  asserted  and  maintained  their  independence  of  Spain.  It 
would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  attempt  to  prove,  at  this  period 
of  the  world's  history,  that  these  provinces  having,  by  a  successful 
revolution,  become  independent  states,  succeeded  within  their  respect- 
ive limits  to  all  the  territorial  rights  of  Spain.  This  will  surely  not 
be  denied  by  the  British  Government,  which  took  so  noble  and  promi- 
nent a  part  in  securing  the  independence  of  all  the  Spanish- American 
provinces. 

>^  Indeed,  Great  Britain  has  recorded  her  adhesion  to  this  principle 
of  international  law  in  her  treaty  of  December  26, 1826,  with  Mexico, 
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then  recently  a  revolted  Spanish  colony.  By  this  treatj",  so  far  from 
claiming  any  right  beyond  the  usufruct  which  had  been  conceded  to 
her  under  the  convention  with  Spain  in  1786,  she  recognizes  its  con- . 
tinned  existence  and  binding  effect,  as  between  herself  and  Mexico,  by 
obtaining  and  accepting  from  the  Government  of  the  latter  a  stipula- 
tion that  British  subjects  shall  not  be  ^disturbed  or  molested  in  the 
peaceable  exercise  of  whatever  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  they 
have  at  any  time  enjoyed  within  the  limits  described  and  laid  down'  by 
that  convention.  Whether  the  former  Spanish  sovereignty  over  Belize, 
subject  to  the  British  usufruct,  reverted  of  right  to  Mexico  or  to  Gua- 
temala, may  be  seriously  questioned;  but,  in  either  case,  this  recognition 
by  Great  Britain  is  equally  conclusive. 

"And  here  it  may  be  appropriate  to  observe  that  Great  Britain  still 
continues  in  possession,  not  only  of  the  district  between  the  Bio  Hondo 
and  the  Sibun,  within  which  the  King  of  Spain  had  granted  her  a 
license  to  cut  mahogany  and  other  woods,  but  the  British  settlers  have 
extended  this  possession  south  to  the  river  Sarstoon,  one  degree  and  a 
half  of  latitude  beyond  'the  limits  described  and  laid  down'  by  this 
convention.  It  is  presumed  that  the  encroachments  of  these  settlers 
soath  of  the  Sibun  have  been  made  without  the  authority  or  sanctioh 
of  the  British  Crown,  and  that  no  difficulty  will  exist  in  their  removal. 

"Yet  in  view  of  all  these  antecedents  the  island  of  Ruatan,  belong- 
ing to  the  State  of  Honduras,  and  within  sight  of  its  shores,  was  cap- 
tared  in  1841  by  Colonel  McDonald,  then  Her  Britannic  Majesty^s  super- 
intendent at  Belize,  and  the  flag  of  Honduras  was  hauled  down  and 
that  of  Great  Britain  was  hoisted  in  its  i)laee.  This  small  State,  inca- 
pable of  making  any  effectual  resistance,  was  compelled  to  submit,  and 
the  island  has  ever  since  been  under  British  control.  What  makes  this 
event  more  remarkable  is  that  it  is  believed  a  similar  act  of  violence 
had  been  committed  on  Buatan  by  the  superintendent  of  Belize  in  1835 -, 
but  on  complaint  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  Central  American 
States,  then  still  in  existence,  the  act  was  formally  disavowed  by  the 
British  Government,  and  the  island  was  restored  to  the  authorities  of 
the  ftepublic. 

^^  No  question  pan  exist  but  that  Ruatan  was  one  of  the  ^  islands  ad- 
jacent '  to  the  American  continent  which  had  been  restored  by  Great 
Britain  to  Spain  under  the  treaties  of  1783  and  1786.  Indeed,  the  most 
approved  British  gazetteers  and  geographers  up  till  the  present  date 
have  borne  testimony  to  this  fact,  apparently  without  information  from 
that  hitherto  but  little  known  portion  of  the  world,  that  the  island  had 
again  been  seized  by  Her  Majesty's  superintendent  at  Belize,  and  was 
now  a  possession  claimed  by  Great  Britain. 

"  When  Great  Britain  determined  to  resume  her  dominion  over  the 
Mosquito  shore,  in  the  name  of  a  protectorate,  is  not  known  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  in  the  United  States.  The  first  information  on  the 
subject  in  the  Department  of  State,  at  Washington,  was  contained  in 
a  dispatch  of  the  20th  January,  1842,  from  William  S.  Murphy,  esq., 
special  agent  of  the  American  Government  to  Guatemala,  in  which  he 
states  that  in  a  conversation  with  Colonel  McDonald  at  Belize  the  latter 
had  informed  him  that  he  had  discovered  and  sent  documents  to  Eng- 
land, which  caused  the  British  Government  to  revive  their  claim  to  the 
Mosquito  territory. 

"  According  to  Bonnycastle  the  Mosquito  shore  *  lies  along  part  of 
the  northern  and  eastern  shore  of  Honduras ; '  and  by  the  map  which 
accompanies  his  work,  extends  no  further  south  than  the  mouth  of  the 
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river  Segovia,  in  about  12<=^  north  latitude.  This  respectable  afithor 
certainly  never  coald  have  imagined  that  it  extended  soath  to  Sbxl 
Jaan  de  Nicaragua,  because  he  describes  this  as  the  principal  port  <rf 
Nicaragua  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  says  there  are  ^  three  portages'  between 
the  lake  and  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  Hhese  carrying  places  are  de- 
fended, and  at  one  of  them  is  the  fort  San  Juan,  called  also  the  Castle 
of  Nuestra  Senora,  on  a  rock,  and  very  strong ;  it  has  36  guns  mounted, 
with  a  small  battery,  whose  platform  is  level  with  the  water;  and  the 
whole  is  inclosed  on  the  land  side  by  a  ditch  and  rampart.  Its  garrison 
is  generally  kept  up  at  100  infantry,  16  artillerymen,  with  about  60  of 
the  militia,  and  is  provided  with  bateaux,  which  row  guard  every  night 
up  and  down  the  stream.'  Thus,  it  appears,  that  the  Spaniards  were 
justly  sensible  of  the  importance  of  defending  this  outlet  from  the  la^e 
of  Nicaragua  to  the  ocean ;  because,  as  Captain  Bonnycastle  observes. 
^  this  port  (San  Juan)  is  looked  upon  as  the  key  of  the  Americas,  and 
with  the  possession  of  it  and  Bealejo,.on  the  other  side  of  the  lakc^  the 
Spanish  colonies  might  be  paralyzed  by  the  enemy  then  being  master 
of  the  ports  of  both  oceans.'  He  might  have  added  that  nearly  60 
years  ago,  on  the  26th  February,  1790,  the  port  of  San  Juan  de  Nica- 
ragua was  established  as  a  port  of  entry  of  the  second  class  by  the 
King  of  Spain.  Captain  Bonnycastle,  as  well  as  the  Spaniards,  woald 
have  been  greatly  surprised  had  they  been  informed  that  this  port  was 
a  part  of  the  dominions  of  His  Msyesty  the  King  of  the  Mosquitos,  and 
that  the  cities  and  cultivated  territories  of  Nicaragua  surrounding  the 
lakes  Nicaragua  and  Managua  had  no  outlet  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  ex- 
cept by  his  gracious  permission. 

^'  It  was,  therefore,  with  profound  surprise  and  regret  [that]  the  Oov- 
ernment  and  people  of  the  United  States  learned  that  a  British  force, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1848,  had  expelled  the  State  of  Nicaragua  from 
San  Juan,  had  hauled  down  the  Nicaraguan  flag,  and  had  raised  the 
Mosquito  flag  in  its  place.  The  ancient  name  of  the  town,  San  Juan  de 
Nicaragua,  which  had  identified  it  in  all  former  times  as  belonging  to 
Nicaragua,  was  on  this  occasion  changed,  and  thereafter  it  became 
Grey  town. 

^^  The^e  proceedings  gave  birth  to  serious  appreheusions  thronghont 
the  United  States  th^t  Great  Britain  intended  to  monopolize  for  herself 
the  control  over  the  different  routes  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
which,  since  the  acquisition  of  California,  had  become  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States.  Under  this  impression,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  American  Government  could  any  longer  remain  silent  and  ac- 
quiescing spectators  of  what  was  passing  in  Central  America. 

^^  Mr.  Monroe,  one  of  our  wisest  and  most  discreet  Presidents,  an- 
nounced in  a  public  message  to  Congress,  in  December,  1823,  that  ^  the 
American  continents,  by  the  free  and  independent  condition  which  they 
have  assumed  and  maintained,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  sub- 
jects for  future  colonization  by  any  European  powers.'  This  declara- 
tion has  since  been  known  throughout  the  world  as  the  '  Monroe  doc- 
trine,' and  has  received  the  public  and  official  sanction  of  subsequent 
Presidents,  as  well  as  of  a  large  majority  of  the  American  people. 
Whilst  this  doctrine  will  be  maintained  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of 
Congress,  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States  shall  render  this 
necessary,  yet  to  have  acted  upon  it  in  Central  America  might  have 
brought  us  into  collision  with  Great  Britain,  an  event  always  to  be 
deprecated,  and,  if  possible,  avoided.  We  can  do  each  other  the  most 
good,  and  the  most  harm,  of  any  two  nations  in  the  world^  and,  there- 
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fore,  it  is  oar  strong  rontual  interest,  as  it  ought  to  be  our  strong  mutual 
desire,  to  remain  the  best  friends.  To  settle  these  dangerous  questions, 
both  parties  wisely  resorted  to  friendly  negotiations,  which  resulted  in 
the  conTention  of  AprD,  1850.  May  this  prove  to  be  instrumental  in 
finally  adjusting  all  questions  of  difficulty  between  the  parties  in  Oen- 
tral  America,  and  in  perpetuating  their  peace  and  friendship. 

'^  Surely  the  Mosquito  Indians  ought  not  to  prove  an  obstacle  to  so 
happy  a  consummation.  Even  if  these  savages  had  never  been  actually 
subdued  by  Spain,  this  would  give  them  no  title  to  rank  as  an  independ- 
ent state  without  violating  the  principles  and  the  i)ractice  of  every 
European  nation,  without  exception,  which  has  acquired  territory  on 
the  continent  of  America.  They  all  mutually  recognized  the  rignt  of 
discovery,  as  well  as  the  title  of  the.  discoverer  to  a  large  extent  of 
interior  territory,  though  at  the  moment  occupied  by  fierce  and  hostile 
tribes  of  Indians.  On  this  principle  the  wars,  the  negotiations,  the 
cessions,  and  the  jurisprudence  of  these  nations  were  founded.  The 
ultimate  dominion  and  absolute  title  belonged  to  themselves,  although 
several  of  them,  and  especially  Great  Britain,  conceded  to  the  Indians 
a  right  of  mere  occupancy,  which,  however,  could  only  be  extinguished 
by  the  authority  of  the  nation  within  whose  dominions  these  Indians 
were  found.  All  sales  or  transfers  of  territory  made  by  them  to  third 
parties  were  declared  to  be  absolutely  void ;  and  this  was  a  merciful 
rule  even  for  the  Indians  themselves,  because  it  prevented  them  from 
being:  defrauded  by  dishonest  individuals. 

^<  No  nation  has  ever  acted  more  steadily  upon  these  principles  than 
Great  Britain,  and  she  has  solemnly  recognized  them  in  her  treaties 
with  the  King  of  Spain,  of  1783  and  178G,  by  admiting  his  sovereignty 
over  the  Mosquitos. 

^^  Shall  the  Mosquito  tribe  of  Indians  constitute  an  exception  from 
this  hitherto  universal  rule?  Is  there  anything  in  their  character  or  in 
their  civilization  which  would  enable  them  to  perform  the  duties  and 
sustain  the  responsibilities  of  a  sovereign  state  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions t 

"  Bonnycastle  says  of  them,  that  they  <were  formerly  a  very  powerful 
and  namerous  race  of  people,  but  the  ravages  of  rum  and  the  smallpex 
have  diminished  their  number  very  much.'  He  represents  them,  on  the 
authority  of  British  settlers,  as  seeming  ^  to  have  no  other  religion  than 
the  adoration  of  evil  spirits.'  The  same  author  also  states,  that  the  war- 
riors of  this  tribe  are  accounted  at  1,500.'  This  possibly  may  have  been 
correct  in  1818,  when  the  book  was  published,  but  at  present  serious 
doubts  are  entertained  whether  they  reach  much  more  than  half  that 
number.  The  truth  is,  they  are  now  a  debased  race  and  are  degraded 
even  below  the  common  Indian  standard.  They  have  acquired  the 
worst  vices  of  civilization  from  their  intercourse  with  the  basest  class 
of  the  whites,  without  any  of  its  redeeming  virtues.  The  Mosquitos 
have  been  thus  represented  by  a  writer  of  authority,  who  has  recently 
enjoyed  the  best  opportunities  for  personal  observation.  That  they 
are  totally  incapable  of  maintaining  an  independent  civilized  govern- 
ment is  beyond  all  question.  Then,  in  regard  to  their  so-called  King, 
Lord  Palmerston,  in  speaking  of  him  to  Mr.  Kives,  in  September,  1851, 
says:  *They  had  what  was  called  a  King,  who,  bythe-bye,'  he  added  in 
a  tone  of  pleasantry,  <was  as  much  of  a  king  as  you  or  I;'  and  Lord 
John  Kussell,  in  his  dispatch  to  Mr.  Cramptou,  of  the  19th  of  January, 
1853,  denominates  the  Mosquito  Government  as  'a  fiction,'  and  speaks 
of  the  King  as  a  person  ^  whose  title  and  power  are,  in  truth,  little  better 
than  nominal.' 
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^'Tbe.moineDt  Great  Britain  shall  withdraw  from  Blueflelds,  where 
she  DOW  excises  exclusive  dominion  over  tiiie  Mosqnito  shore,  the  for- 
mer relations  of  the  Mosquitos  to  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  as  the  suc- 
cessors of  SpaiD,  will  naturally  be  restored.  When  this  event  shall 
occur,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  states  in  their  conduct  towards  the 
Mosqnitos  and  the  other  Indian  tribes  within  their  territories,  will  fol- 
low the  example  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  '  Whilst  neither 
of  these  has  ever  acknowledged,  or  permitted  any  other  nation  to  ac- 
knowledge, any  Indian  tribe  within  their  limits  as  an  independent 
people,  they  have  both  recognized  the  qualified  right  of  such  tribes  to 
occupy  the  soil,  and  as  the  ^vance  of  the  white  settlements  rendered 
this'necessary,  have  acquired  their  title  by  fair  purchase. 

''  Gertainlv  it  cannot  be  desired  that  this  extensive  and  valuable  Gen- 
tral  American  coast,  on  the  highway  of  nations  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  should  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  3,000  or  4,000  wan- 
dering Indians  as  an  independent  state,  who  would  use  it  for  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  hunting  and  fishing  and  savage  warfare.  If  such 
an  event  were  possible,  the  coast  would  become  a  retreat  for  pirates 
and  outlaws  of  every  nation  from  whence  to  infest  and  disturb  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  on  its  transit  across  the  Isthmus,  and  but  little  bet- 
ter would  be  its  condition  should  a  new  independent  state  be  established 
on  the  Mosquito  shore ;  besides,  in  either  event,  the  present  Gentral 
American  States  would  deeply  feel  the  injustice  which  had  been  done 
them  in  depriving  them  of  a  portion  of  their  territories ;  they  would 
never  cease  in  attempts  to  recover  their  rights,  and  thus  strife  and  con- 
tention would  be  perpetuated  in  that  quarter  of  the  world  where  it  is 
so  much  the  interest,  both  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  that 
all  territorial  questions  should  be  speedily,  satisfactorily,  and  finally 
adjusted." 

To  this  is  given  in  reply  an  elaborate  statement  of  Lord  Clarendon  (Brit,  and 
For.  8t.  Pap.  for  1855-'56,  vol.  46,  255-271);  a  rejoinder  by  Mr.  Bachanan 
(ibid.t  272),  and  farther  correspondence  between  Mr.  Bachanan,  Mr.  Maroy, 
Mr.  Dallas,  Lord  Clarendon,  and  Mr.  Crampton. 

<^  A  protectorate  necessarily  implies  the  actual  existence  of  a  sovereign 
.authority  in  the  protected  power,  but  where  there  is,  in  fact,  no  such 
authority  there  can  be  no  protectorate.  The  Mosquitos  are  a  conven- 
ience to  8.nstain  British  pretensions,  but  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  sover- 
eign state.  Lord  Palmerston,  as  was  evinced  by  his  remark  to  Mr. 
Bives,  took  this  view  of  the  political  condition  of  the  Mosquitos,  and  it 
is  so  obviously  correct  that  the  British  Government  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  the  United  Stotes  consider  the  subject  in  the  same  light." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  Sta(te,  to  Mr.  Bachanan,  Ang.  6, 1855.    MSS.  Inst.,  Or.  Brit. 

**  It,  however,  became  apparent,  at  an  early  dary  after  entering  upon 
the  discharge  of  my  present  functions,  that  Great  Britain  still  continued 
in  the  exercise  or  assertion  of  large  authority  in  all  that  part  of  Central 
America  commonly  called  the  Mosquito  coast,  and  covering  the  entire 
length  oftlie  State  of  Nicaragua  and  a  part  of  Costa  Bica;  that  she 
regarded  the  Belize  as  her  absolute  domain,  and  was  gradually  extend- 
ing its  limits  at  the  expense  of  the  State  of  Honduras ;  and  that  sb^ 
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bad  formally  coloDized  a  considerable  insalar  group  known  as  the  Bay 
Islands,  and  belonging,  of  right,  to  that  State. 

"All  these  acts  or  pretensions  of  Great  Britain,  being  contrary  to  the 
rights  of  the  States  of  Central  America,  and  to  the  manifest  tenor  of  her 
stipulations  with  the  United  States,  as  understood  by  this  Oovernment, 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  negotiation  through  the  American  i^in* 
iflter  in  London.  I  transmit  herewith  the  instructions  to  him  on  the 
subject,  and  the  correspondence  between  him  and  the  British  secretary 
for  foreign  affairs,  by  which  you  will  perceive  that  the  two  Governments 
differ  widely  and  irreconcilably  as  to  the  construction  of  the  convention 
and  its  effect  on  their  respective  relations  to  Central  America. 

*'  Great  Britain  so  construes  the  convention  as  to  maintain  unchanged 
all  her  previous  pretensions  over  the  Mosquito  coast  and  in  different 
parts  of  Central  America.  These  pretensions  as  to  the  Mosquito  coast 
are  founded  on  the  assumption  of  political  relation  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  remnant  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  on  that  coast,  entered  into 
at  a  time  when  the  whole  country  was  a  colonial  possession  of  Spain. 
It  cannot  be  successfully  controverted  that,  by  the  public  law  of  Europe 
and  America,  no  x>ossible  act  of  such  Indians,  or  their  predecessors, 
could  confer  on  Great  Britain  any  political  rights. 

'* Great  Britain  doeis  not  allege  the  assent  of  Spain  as  the  origin, 
of  her  claims  on  the  Mosquito  coast.  She  has,  on  the  contrary,  by  re- 
peated and  successive  treaties,  renounced  and  relinquished  all  preten- 
sions of  her  own,  and  recognized  the  full  and  sovereign  rights  of  Spain 
in  the  most  unequivocal  terms.  Yet  these  pretensions,  so  without  solid 
foundation  in  the  beginning,  and  thus  repeatedly  abjured,  were,  at  a 
recent  period,  revived  by  Great  Britain  against  the  Central  American 
States,  the  legitimate  successors  to  all  the  ancient  jurisdiction  of  Spain 
in  that  region.  They  were  first  applied  only  to  a  defined  part  of  the 
coast  of  Nicaragua,  afterwards  to  the  whole  of  its  Atlantic  coast,  and 
lastly  to  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Costa  Eica ;  and  they  are  now  reasserted 
to  this  extent,  notwithstanding  engagenients  to  the  United  States. 

'^On  the  eastern  coast  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Bica,  the  interference 
of  Great  Britain,  though  exerted  at  one  time  in  the  form  of  military 
oocnpation  of  the  port  of  San  Juan  del  Norte,  then  in  the  peaceful  pos- 
session of  the  appropriate  authorities  of  the  Central  American  States, 
is  now  presented  by  her  as  the  rightful  exercise  of  a  protectorship  over 
the  Mosquito  tribe  of  Indians. 

''•But  the  establishment  at  the  Belize,  now  reaching  far  beyond  its 
treaty  limits  into  the  State  of  Honduras,  and  that  of  the  Bay  Islands, 
appertaining  of  right  to  the  same  ^tate,  are  as  distinctly  colonial  gov- 
ernments as  those  of  Jamaica  or  Canada,  and  therefore  contrary  to  the 
very  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  convention  with  the  United  States, 
as  it  was  at,  the  time  of  ratification,  and  now  is,  understood  by  this 
Government. 
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'^  The  interpretation  which  the  British  Government,  thus  in  assertion 
and  act  persists  in  ascribing  to  the  convention,  entirely  changes  its 
character.  While  it  holds  as  to  all  onr  obligations,  it  in  a  great  measure 
releases  Great  Britain  from  those  which  constituted  the  consideration 
of  this  Government  for  entering  into  the  convention.  It  is  impossible, 
in  my  judgment,  for  the  United  States  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  construc- 
tion of  the  respective  relations  of  the  two  Governments  to  Central 
America. 

^<To'a  renewed  call  by  this  Government  upon  Great  Britain  to  abide 
by  and  carry  into  effect  the  stipulatioDS  of  the  convention  according  to 
its  obvious  import,  by  withdrawing  from  the  possession  or  colonization 
of  portions  of  the  Central  American  States  of  Honduras,  [Nicaragua,  and 
Costa  Bica,.the  British  Government  has  at  length  replied,  affirming 
that  the  operation  of  the  treaty  is  prospective  only,  and  did  not  require 
Great  Britain  to  abandon  or  contract  any  possessions  held  by  her  in 
Central  America  at  the  date  of  its  conclusion. 

^<  This  reply  substitutes  a  partial  issue,  in  the  place  of  the  general 
one  presented  by  the  United  States.  The  British  Government  passes 
over  the  question  of  the  rights  of  Great  Britain,  real  or  supposed,  in 
Central  America,  and  assumes  that  she  had  such  rights  at  the  date  of 
the  treaty,  and  that  those  rights  comprehended  the  protectorship  of  the 
Mosquito  Indians,  the  extended  jurisdiction  and  limits  of  the  Belize, 
and  the  colony  of  the  Bay  Islands,  and  thereupon  proceeds  by  impli- 
cation to  infer  that,  if  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  be  merely  future  in 
effect.  Great  Britain  may  still  continue  to  hold  the  contested  portions 
of  Central  America.  The  United  States  cannot  admit  either  the  infer- 
ence or  the  premises.  We  steadily  deny  that,  at  the  date  of  the  treaty, 
Great  Britain  had  any  possessions  there  other  than  the  limited  and  pe- 
culiar establishment  at  the  Belize,  and  maintain  that,  if  she  had  any, 
they  were  surrendered  by  the  convention. 

"  The  Government,  recognizing  the  obligations  of  the  treaty,  has,  of 
course,  desired  to  see  it  executed  in  good  faith  by  both  parties,  and  in 
the  discussion,  therefore,  has  not  looked  to  rights  which  we  might  as- 
sert, independently  of  the  treaty,  in  consideration  of  our  geographical 
position  and  of  other  circumstances  which  create  for  us  relations  to  the 
Central  American  States  different  from  those  of  any  Government  of 
Europe. 

"The  British  Government,  in  its  last  communication,  although  well 
knowing  the  views  of  the  United  States,  still  declares  that  it  sees  no 
reason  why  a  conciliatory  spirit  may  not  enable  the  two  Governments 
to  overcome  all  obstacles  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  subject 

"  Assured  of  the  correctness  of  the  construction  of  the  treaty  con- 
stantly adhered  to  by  this  Government,  and  resolved  to  insist  on  the 
rights  of  the  United  States,  yet  actuated  also  by  the  same  desire 
which  is  avowed  by  the  British  Government,  to  remove  all  causes  of 
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aedous  misiiBderstandiiig  between  two  nations  associated  by  so  many 
ties  of  interest  and  kindred,  it  has  appeared  to  me  proper  not  to  con- 
sider an  amicable  solution  of  the  controversy  hopeless. 

"There  is,  however, reason  to  apprehend  that,  with  Oreat  Britain  in 
the  actual  occupation  of  the  disputed  territories,  and  the  treaty,  there- 
fiffe,  lA^MSticaUy  null  so  far  as  regards  our  rights,  this  international  dif- 
ficulty cannot  long  remain  undetermined  without  involving  in  serious 
danger  the  friendly  relations  which  it  is  the  interest  as  well  as  the  duty 
of  both  countries  to  cherish  and  preserve.  It  will  afibrd  me  sincere 
gratification  if  future  efforts  shall  result  in  the  success  anticipated  here- 
tofore with  more  confidence  than  the  aspect  of  the  case  permits  me  now 
to  eDtertain." 

Preaident  Pierce,  Third  Annual  Meesage,  1855. 

Plreaident  Pierce's  message  of  Feb.  14,  1B56|  covering  correspondence  with  re- 
spect to  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  and  the  Mosquito  Indians,  is  given  in 
Senate  Ex.  Doc.  25,  34th  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 

"The  President  cannot  himself  admit  as  true,  and  therefore  cannot 
onder  any  possible  circumstances  advise  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  to 
admit,  that  the  Mosquito  Indians  are  a  state  or  a  Government  any  more 
than  a  band  of  Maroons  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  are  a  state  or  Govern- 
ment. Neither,  of  course,  can  he  admit  that  any  alliance  or  protective 
oonnection  of  a  political  nature  may  ^xist  for  any  purpose  whatever 
between  Great  Britain  and  those  Indians." 

lir.  Mai:cy,  Sec.  of  Stat«,  to  Mr.  Dallas,  July  26,  1856.    MSS.  Inst.,Gr.  Brit. 

As  to  protests  by  the  Grovemment  of  the  United  States  against  English  and 
French  naval  expeditions  to  prevent  filibusters  landing  *'on  any  part  of 
the  Mosquito  coast  or  at  6reyto\i'n,  ^rithont  any  application  for  that  pur- 
pose from  any  local  authority,''  see  Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lamar, 
Deo.  1»  ldo8,  Mar.  2,  1859.    MSS.  Inst.,  Am.  St. 

'^The  same  rules  applicable  to  the  aborigines  elsewhere  on  the  Ameri- 
eao  continent  are  supposed  to  govern  in  the  case  of  the  Mosquito  In- 
dians within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  to 
whom  the  United  States  deny  any  claim  of  sovereignty,  or  any  other  title 
than  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy,  to  be  extinguished  at  the  will  of  the 
disooveror,  though  a  species  of  undefined  protectorate  has  several  times 
been  claimed  over  them  by  Great  Britain.  This  subject  gave  rise  to 
much  discussion,  on  account  ot  the  contiguity  of  the  territory  to  the 
proposed  interoceanic  communication,  to  promote  which  a  convention 
was  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  on  19th 
April,  1850.  In  that  convention  there  is  no  reference  to  the  Mos- 
quito protectorate,  though  by  a  subsequent  agreement  between  these 
powers,  dated  30th  April,  1852,  intended  to  be  prox>osed  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Mosquito  King,  as  well  as  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Bica, 
tJiere  was  a  reservation  to  these  Indians  of  a  district  therein  described. 
But  Nicaragua  refused  to  enter  into  the  arrangement,  and  protested 
against  all  foreign  intervention  in  her  affairs.  (Congressional  Globe, 
1852-'53,  xxvi,  268^  ilnd.,  xxvii,  252,  286;  8  Stat.  L.,  174;  Annuaire  des 
deux  mondes,  1852-'53,  741 ;  Appendix,  922;  President  Fillmore's  mes- 
sage, Annual  Beg.,  1852,  301.    See  also  for  negotiations  with  Great 
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Britain  sabsequeut  to  the  interoceanic  treaty,  Gong.  Doc.,  32d  Oong., 
2d  sess.  Senate  Ex.  Docs.  12  and  27 ;  %bid.y  33d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  £x. 
Docs.  8  and  13.)" 

Lawrence's  Wheaton  (ed.  1863),  71. 

President  Buchanan,  in  his  fourth  annual  message,  announced  that 
"  Her  Britannic  Majesty  concluded  a  treaty  with  Honduras  on  the  28th 
November,  1859,  and  with  Nicaragua  on  the  28th  August,  1860,  re- 
linquishing the  Mosquito  protectorate.''  By  that  treaty  Great  Britam 
recognized,  as  belonging  ^^  to  and  under  the  sovereignty  of  Nicaragua, 
the  country'  hitherto  occupied  by  the  Mosquito  Indians,  within  the  front- 
iers of  the  Eepublic;  that  a  certain  designated  district  should  be  as- 
signed to  these  Indians,  but  that  it  should  remain  under  the  soverei^whf 
of  Nicaraguaj  and  should  not  be  ceded  by  the  Indians  to  any  foreign  prince 
or  state^  and  that  the  British  protectorate  should  cease  three  mofiths  after 
the  exchange  of  ratifications.^ 

IHd, 

It  was  provided,  however,  in  this  treaty,  that  the  titles  theretofore 
granted  under  the  alleged  protectorate  should  be  valid.  {Supra^  §  ISOf.) 
Under  these  titles  the  British  settlers  held.  It  has  already  been 
observed  {supra,  §  150f)  that  President  Buchanan's  expressions  of  satis- 
faction with  the  treaty,  in  the  message  above  noticed,  were  based  on 
the  assumption  that  Great  Britain  had  ceased  to  exercise  any  influence 
whatever  over  the  Mosquito  country.  That  this  is  not  the  case,  how- 
ever, follows  from  the  ratification,  by  the  treaty,  of  British  titles  from 
Indians,  already  noticed,  giving  British  subjects  a  controlling  power  in 
the  territory,  and  from  other  conditions  to  be  presently  detailed. 

Difficulties  having  arisen  between  Great  Britain  and  Nicaragua,  un- 
der this  treaty,  as  to  the  degree  of  influence  Great  Britain  was  entitled 
to  exercise  over  the  Mosquito  coast,  the  two  powers  agreed  in  1880  to 
submit  the  questions  at  issue  between  them  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  As  translated,  the  material  parts  of  the  award 
are  as  follows : 

(1)  "  The  treaty  of  Nicaragua  of  January  28, 1860,  does  not  recognize 
in  Nicaragua  a  full  and  unlimited  sovereignty  over  the  Mosquito  Indians, 
but  concedes  in  the  third  article  to  these  Indians  a  limited  autonomy 
(self  government.) 

(2)  "  The  Kepublic  of  Nicaragua  is  authorized,  in  order  to  give  evi- 
dence of  her  sovereignty  of  the  territory  of  the  Mosquito  Indians,  to 
hoist  on  it  the  flag  of  the  Republic. 

(3)  "The  Republic  of  Nicaragua  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sioner in  order  to  the  protection  (wahrnehmung)  of  her  sovereign  rights 
in  the  territory  of  the  Mosquito  Indians. 

(4)  "The  Mosquito  Indians  are  authorized  to  cany  their  own  flag, 
provided  that  in  it  there  is  a  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Eepublic  of  Nicaragua. 

(5)  "  The  Republic  of  Nicaragua  is  not  authorized  to  grant  concessions 
for  the  obtaining  of  the  natural  products  of  the  territory  assigned  to 
the  Mosquito  Indians.    This  right  belongs  to  the  Mosquito  Government. 

(6)  "The  Republic  of  Nicaragua  Is  not  authorized  to  regulate  the  trade 
of  the  Mosquito  Indians,  or  to  tax  the  importation  or  exportation  of 
goods  into  or  from  that  territory.  This  right  belongs  to  the  Mosquito 
Government. 
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(7)  '^  The  Bepublic  of  Nicaragua  is  boand  to  pay  the  arrears  of  annuity 
doe  by  the  treaty  to  the  Mosquito  Indians." 

Article  8  (the  last  article)  relates  exclusively  to  the  relations  of 
Nicaragua  to  the  free  port  of  San  Juan  del  Norte  (Oreytown). 

To  the  award  of  the  Emperor  is  appended  an  opinion  (gutachten)  in 
which  is  given  in  detail  the  reasons  on  which  his  conclusion  rests.  From 
this  opinion  the  following  condensed  translation  is  given  of  the  passages 
bearing  upon  the  present  issue: 

^*'  L  The  title  to  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Mosquito  Indians,  on  the 
east  shore  of  Central  America,  though  with  an  undefined  boundary  on 
the  land  sides,  was  for  a  long  time  in  dispute.  On  the  one  side  it  was 
claimed  by  the  Spanish- American  states  of  South  America,  as  succeed- 
ing to  the  rights  of  Spain.  Spain  had  before  the  separation  of  these 
states,  uniformly  asserted  her  claim  to  the  title,  and  had  in  1803,  is- 
sued a  decree  for  its  enforcement.  But  neither  Spain  nor  the  states 
which  succeeded  her  had  ever  reduced  their  claim  into  possession ;  and 
the  Mosquito  Indians  were  in  this  way,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Spanish 
and  Spanish-American  authorities,  left  in  practical  independence.  This 
independence  they  exercised  by  entering  into  commercial  and  interna- 
tional  relations,  particularly  with  England.  Their  relations  with  Eng- 
land began  immediately  after  England's  conquest  of  Jamaica  in  the  last 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  ripened  in  1720  into  a  formal 
treaty  between  the  governor  of  Jamaica  and  the  chief  (or  king)  of  the 
Mosquito  Indians,  which  finally  grew  into  an  international  relation  of 
protectorship.  (Schutz-verhaltniss.)  But  this  prote<;torate  was  con- 
tested not  only  by  the  Spanish-American  states,  but  by  the  United 
States  of  America ;  a  contest  which  increased  in  earnestness  as  the 
question  of  isthmus  transit  grew  in  importance. 

"In  1848,  the  Mosquito  Indians  having,  with  the  help  of  England,  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  important  sea-port  of  San  Juan  del  Norte  (Grey- 
town)  complications  threatening  war  grew  up  between  them  and  the 
United  States  under  whose  protection  the  Eepublic  of  Nicaragua  had 
placed  itself.  To  remove  these  difficulties  England  and  the  CJnited 
States  concluded  in  April,  1650,  the  Olaytou-Bulwer  treaty,  which  soon, 
however,  gave  rise  to  fresh  difficulties.  England's  object  was,  by  an 
anangeuient  with  the  United  States  to  determine  the  relations  of  the 
Mosquito  Indians,  and  in  prirticular  of  the  sea-port  of  San  Juan  del 
Norte  (Greytown).  In  this  way  originated  in  April,  1850,  the  so-called 
Crampton-Webster  treaty  (Marteiis-Sarasoer,  Eecueil  de  Trait^s,  xiv, 
195)  in  which  England  tacitly  renounced  the  protectorate  of  the  Mos- 
quito Indians  and  conceded  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  of  the 
Mosquito  territory  within  the  limits  of  Nicaragua  should  be  recognized 
as  in  Nicaragua,  with  the  exception  of  a  definitely  bounded  territory 
which  was  to  be  left  to  the  unrestrained  and  independent  control  of  the 
Mosquito  Indians.  Nicaragua,  however,  declined  tQ  accede  to  this  ar- 
rangement, so  far  as  it  gave  independent  territory  to  the  Mosquito  In- 
dians, but  claimed  sovereignty  over  the  whole  coast.  Further  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States  having  proved  abortive  (the  Clarendon- 
DallaB  treaty,  the  last  effort  in  this  direction,  not  having  been  ratified 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States)  England  entered  into  direct  nego- 
tiations with  Nicaragua,  which  endeid  in  the  treaty  of  Managua  of  Jan- 
uaiy  28, 1860. 

**IL  In  this  treaty  England  expressly  surrendered  the  protectorship 
rf  the  Mosquito  country,  and  recognized  the  sovereignty  of  Nicaragua 
over  it  under  certain  limitations,  bounding  it  by  fixed  lines  within  which 
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the  Indians  were  to  have  the  right  of  self-government.  The  qnestion 
sabmitted  to  the  determination  of  the  Emperor  of  Anstria  was  the  re- 
lationship between  sach  sovereignty  on  the  one  side  and  snch  self-gov- 
ernment on  the  other.    As  to  this  the  following  conclusions  are  reached: 

^^  The  sovereignty  of  Nicaragua  extends  over  the  whole  coast.  This 
exclndes,  under  the  treaty,  an  absolute  internationally  recognizable 
sovereignty  in  the  Mosquito  Indians. 

^<  The  Mosquito  Indians  are  subordinated  to  the  protectorate  of  Nica- 
ragua in  the  place  of  the  former  protectorate  of  England.  They  have, 
however,  self-government  assigned  to  them  over  a  specifically  limited 
territory.  This  territory,  which  is  called  Reserva  Mosquito  (Mosquito 
reservation),  is  an  integral  and  inseparable  part  of  the  collective  ter- 
ritory of  the  Eepublic  of  Nicaragua,  and  an  international  appurtenance 
(pertinenz)  of  the  mainland.  Within  the  limits  of  the  territory  thus 
prescribed  the  Mosquito  Indians  are  to  enjoy  their  own  mode  of  life  and 
national  existence;  this  territory,  although  remaining  part  of  Nicara- 
gua, is  immediately  under  the  control  of  the  Indians,  as  their  territory, 
the  land  of  the  Mosquitos.  This  indirectly  follows  from  the  clause 
prohibiting  alienation  of  the  territory  by  the  Mosquito  Indians  to  a 
foreign  power.  Within  the  territory,  by  the  very  words  of  the  treaty, 
the  Mosquito  Indians  have  the  right  of  governing  (aooording  to  their  oum 
customs  J  <md  according  to  any  regulations  which  may  from  time  to  time  he 
adopted  by  them^  not  inconsistent  with  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Rqp^Uc 
of  Nicaragua)  themselves^  and  all  persons  residing  within  such  district, 
•  •  *  But  this  *  self-government '  does  noL  extend  to  foreign  affairs, 
as  the  Eeserva  Mosquito  internationally  forms  part  of  the  Republic  Nic- 
aragua. The  Mosquito  Indians  have  not,  therefore  the  right  to  enter 
into  relations  of  treaty  with  foreign  states,  to  interchange  with  snch 
states  diplomatic  agents,  to  wage  war  or  make  peace.  Their  '  self-gov- 
ernment '  is  exclusively  municipal.  But  it  precludes,  under  the  treaty, 
Nicaragua  from  granting  monopoly  privileges  as  to  the  products  of  the 
Mosquito  territory,  and  from  interfering  with  the  port  duties  imposed 
by  the  Mosquito  authorities.  And  there  is  nothing  in  the  subsequent 
condition  of  the  territory  which  relieves  Nicaragua  from  the  payment  of 
the  annuity  (rente)  agreed  on  by  the  treaty.'' 

On  the  question  of  the  right  of  England  to  interpose  to  exact  the  fol- 
fillment  of  her  treaty  with  Nicaragua  it  is  added : 

<^It  is  true  that  England  in  the  treaty  of  Managua  recognized  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Eepublic  of  Nicaragua  over  the  Mosquito  territory, 
and  renounced  her  own  protectorate.  But  this  was  *  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions and  engagements  specified  in  the  treaty.'  England  has  her  own 
interest  in  the  fulfillment,  in  favor  of  her  former  constituents,  of  those 
conditions,  and  may,  therefore,  in  her  own  name,  press  such  fulfillment 
This  cannot  be  called  an  unjustifiable  intervention,'  as  it  is  simply 
pressing  a  treaty  guarantee." 

It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  governing  population  in  the  Mos- 
quito country  consists  of  British  subjects  (whites  or  negroes  from  Ja- 
maica), acting  under  laws  based  on  those  of  England,  with  English  proc- 
ess in  the  English  language.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  under  the 
treaty  of  Oreat  Britain  with  Nicaragua,  titles  previously  granted  by  the 
Mosquitos  are  validated,  though  this  is  in  defiance  of  the  rule  that  In- 
dian grants  convey  no  title  internationally  valid.  {8upra^  §  150/.)  But 
however  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  question  that,  with  such  a  state 
of  facts  at  least  in  controversy,  Great  Britain,  so  far  from  renouncing 
her  protectorship  over  the  Mosquito  Indians,  takes  the  position  of  their 
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gaardian  in  their  struggles  with  Nicaragua,  appears  as  their  protector 
before  an  international  court,  and  is  recognized  by  that  court  as  holding 
this  guardianship. 

(6)  HOMDVBiUS. 

§296. 

The  treaty  relations  of  Honduras  to  the  United  States  and  to  Oreat 
Britain  in  the  present  connection,  ^re  noticed  in  prior  sections  supraj 
§§  146,  150/1  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  British  title  to  Honduras  is 
based  originally  on  an  informal  concession  to  British  settlers  to  cut  log- 
wood and  mahogany  on  the  Belize,  which  ultimately  was  merged  in  an 
alleged  conquest  ^m  Spain.  (Supraj  §  150  /.)  As  to  effect  of  inter- 
mediate wars  on  British  title  to  the  above  franchise,  see  injfra^  §  303; 
iuproj  §  135. 

(6)  YSNBZUSI^A.. 

§297. 

The  treaty  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Venezuela  are  noticed 
n^a^  §  165a.  The  claims  against  Yen^uda,  and  the  conyention  there- 
for, are  discussed  supra^  §  220. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

FISHEEIES. 

[As  some  of  the  principal  questions  involved  in  this  chapter  are  now 
the  subject  of  diplomatic  negotiation,  the  course  taken  in  respect  to 
other  portions  of  this  work  is  departed  from,  and  instead  of  a  repnhli- 
cation  of  extracts  at  large  from  the  pertinent  documents,  a  summary  is 
given  of  the  material  doctrines  of  international  law  bearing  on  the  topic, 
this  summary  consisting  mainly  of  references  to  points  stated  in  other 
chapters.  The  notes  given  are  mainly  such  as  explain  the  history  of  the 
doctrines  stated  in  the  text,  and  do  not  contain  references  to  present 
negotiations.] 

I.    Law  of  nations. 

(1)  Fishing  on  high  seas  open  to  all,  $  299. 

(2)  Sovereign  of  shore  has  Jurisdiction  of  three-mile  marine  belt  foUowing  th^ 

sinuosities  and  indentations  of  the  coast,  $  300. 

n.    Northeast  Atlantic  fisheries. 

(1)  These  were  conquered  from  France  by  the  New  England  colonies,  acting  in 

co-operation  with  Great  Britain,  with  whom  they  were  afterwards  held  is 
common  by  snch  colonies,  $  301. 

(2)  Treaty  of  peace  ^1783)  was  not  a  grant  of  independence,  bat  was  a  partition 

of  the  empire,  the  United  States  retaining  a  common  share  in  the  fishexies^ 
$302. 

(3)  War  of  1812  did  not  divest  these  rights,  i  303. 

(4)  Treaty  of  1818  recognised  their  existence  and  affirmed  their  continuance,  $  304. 

(5)  Under  these  treaties  the  three^miles  belt  foUows  the  sinuosities  and  indenta- 

tions of  the  coast,  $  305. 

(6)  Bay  of  Fnndy  and  other  large  bays  are  open  seas,  $  305«. 

(7)  Ports  of  entry  are  not  affected  by  limitations  imposed  by  treaty  of  1818,  $  306. 

(8)  British  municipal  legislation  may  restrict,  but  cannot  expand,  British  rights 

under  these  treaties,  $  307. 

(9)  Great  Britain,  and  not  her  j>rovinces,  is  the  sovereign  to  be  dealt  with  for  in- 

fraction of  such  fishing  rights,  $  308. 

m.  6t  purchase  of  Alaska  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  the  joint 
EIGHTS  OF  Russia  and  of  the  United  States  in  Northern  Pacific, 
$309. 

I.  LAW  OF  N^ATIONS. 

(1)  Fishing  on  high  seas  open  to  all. 

§299. 

The  high  seas  (with  the  exception  of  territorial  waters)  are  opeu  to  all 
nations,  no  natiou  having  territorial  title  to  them,  except  in  respect  to 
the  particular  waters  covered  by  its  ships. 

Supra,  *$$  26,  33.    Schuyler's  Am.  Dip.,  404  Jf. 

See  articles  in  Revue  des  Deux-Mondes,  les  p^cheries  de  Terre  Nenve  et  les 

Trait^s,  Nov.,  1874,  t.  zvi,  and  la  29  Hant's  Merch.  Mag.,  420. 
As  to  right  of  nations  over  sea  fisheries  see  House  Rep.  7,  46th  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 
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(8)  SOYBBXIGN   OF  SHORE    BA8  JUBISDICTIOK    OF  THRSE-MILE    MARINE    BELT  VOlr 
LOWING  THE  SZNUOSmSS  AND  INDENTATIONS  OF  THE  COAST. 

§300. 

It  has  }feen  already  seen  that  rivers  and  inland  lakes  and  seas,  when 
contained  in  a  particular  state,  are  subject  to  the  sovereign  of  such 
state,  and  that  when  a  river  divides  two  states  each  has  jurisdiction  of 
the  waters  that  wash  his  shores,  this  jurisdiction  being  divided  by  tlie 
middle  of  the  channel  of  the  river  unless  otherwise  provided  by  treaty 
(Mipra,  §  30).  It  has  also  been  seen  that  the  prevalent  view,  so  far  as 
coucerns  the  North  Atlantic  waters,  is  that  the  sovereigns  of  shores 
bordering  those  waters,  have,  by  usage,  wheu  not  by  treaty,  a  police 
jarisdiction  over  a  marine  belt  following  the  sinuosities  and  indenta- 
tioDS  of  the  shore,  and  extending  seaward  three  miles  (supra,  §  32). 

11.  N0BTHEA8T  ATLANTIC  FI8BEBIE8, 

(1)  These  were  conquered  from  France  bt  the  New  England  colonies,  co- 
operating WITH  Great  Britain,  with  whom  thbt  were  afterwards  held 
IN  common  by  those  colonies. 

§301. 

To  the  energy,  valor,  and  skill  of  the  Kew  England  forces  engaged 
io  the  attack  by  Great  Britain  on  the  French  Canadian  coast  in  1758 
the  conquest  of  that  coast  is  largely  due.  The  New  England  seafaring 
and  fishing  population,  having  taken  a  leading  part  in  this  conquest, 
became,  not  merely  of  right  but  from  the  nature  of  things,  tenants  in 
common  of  the  fisheries  thereby  conquered.  This  tenancy  they  con- 
tinued to  hold  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

^'The  argaments  on  which  tbe  people  of  America  found  their  claim  to  fish  on  the 
b«nk8  of  Newfoundland  arise,  first,  from  their  having  once  formed  a  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  in  which  state  they  always  enjoyed,  as  fully  as  the  people  of  Britain 
themaelvee,  the  right  of  fishing  on  those  banks.  They  have  shared  in  all  the  wars 
for  the  extension  of  that  right,  and  Britain  could  with  no  more  justice  have  excluded 
them  from  the  enjoyment  of  it  (even  supposing  that  one  nation  could  possess  it  to 
the  exclosion  of  another),  while  they  formed  a  part  of  that  empire,  than  they  could 
exclude  the  people  of  London  or  Bristol.  If  so,  the  only  inquiry  is.  How  have  we 
lost  this  riichtf  If  we  were  tenants  in  common  with  Great  Britain  while  united 
with  her,  we  stiU  continue  so,  unless  by  our  own  act  we  have  relinquished  oar  title. 
Had  we  parted  with  mutual  consent  we  should  doubtless  have  made  partition  of  our 
eommon  rights  by  treaty.  But  the  oppressions  of  Great  Britain  forced  us  to  a  sepa- 
lation  (which  must  be  admitted,  or  we  have  no  right  to  be  independent);  and  it 
euDot  certainly  be  contended  that  those  oppressions  abridged  our  rights  or  gave 
new  ones  to  Britain.  Our  rights,  then,  are  not  invalidated  by  this  separation,  more 
particularly  as  we  have  kept  up  our  claim  from  the  comniencement  of  the  war,  and 
assigned  the  attempt  of  Great  Britain  to  exclude  us  from  the  fisheries  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  our  recurring  to  arms." 

Mr.  R.  B.  Livingston,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Dr.  Franklin,  January  7,  1782. 
9  Franklin's  Works  (Sparks'  ed.),  135. 

Fisheries  ''on  the  coasts  and  bays  of  the  provinces  conquered  in  America  from 
Fruice  were  acquired  by  the  common  sword,  and  mingled  blood  of  Americans  and 
SngUthmen — ^members  of  the  same  empire,  we,  with  them,  had  a  common  right  to 
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theee  fiBheriee;  and,  ii^  the  diyision  of  the  empire,  En^^land  oonfirmed  our  title  wilh- 
out  conditioii  or  limitation,  a  title  equally  iireyooable  with  thoee  of  our  bonndaries 
or  of  onr  independenoe  itself." 

Note  to  speech  of  Mr.  Bofns  King,  in  Senate,  April  3,  1818.  Annals  of  Cong., 
1818,  p.  338. 

''The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  had  as  clear  a  ri^ht  to  every  branch  of  the 
fisheries,  and  to  cnre  fish  on  land,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  or  Nova  Scotia;  *  * 
the  citizens  of  Boston,  New  York,  or  Philadelphia  had  as  clear  a  right  to  thoee  fisheries, 
and  to  cnre  fish  on  land,  as  the  ii^habitants  of  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Glasgow, 
or  Dublin ;  fourthly,  that  the  third  article  was  demanded  as  an  ultimatum,  and  it  was 
declared  that  no  treaty  of  peace  should  be  made  without  that  article.  And  when  the 
British  ministers  found  that  peace  could  not  be  made  without  that  article,  they  con- 
sented— ^for  Britain  wanted  peace,  if  possible,  more  than  we  did ;  fifthly,  we  asked  no 
favor,  we  requested  no  grant,  and  would  accept  none." 

Ex-President  John  Adams  to  William  Thomas,  August  10,  1822.  This  letter 
was  quoted  and  its  positions  adopted  by  Mr.  Cass,  in  his  speech  on  the 
fisheries  in  the  Senate  on  August  3, 1852  (App.  Cong.  Globe,  1852). 

«Louisbnrg,  on  Cape  Breton,  held  by  the  French,  was  supposed  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant and  commanding  station  (in  French  North  America)  and  to  have  more  influ- 
ence than  any  other  upon  the  destinies  of  this  part  of  the  country,  and  it  was  with  a 
force  of  between  three  and  four  thousand  Massachusetts  men,  under  Pepperell,  and 
a  few  hundred  from  the  colonies,  with  two  hundred  and  ten  vessels,  that  sailed  to 
Lonisbnrg,  invested  and  took  it  for  the  British  Crown  in  trust  for  the  British  Crown 
and  colonies." 

Mr.  Dana,  Halifax  Com.,  1653. 

(2)  TSBATT  OF  PEACE  (1783)  WAS  NOT  A  QBANT  OF  IKBEPBNDBKCB,  BUT  WAS  A  PAE- 
TmON  OF  THE  EMPIRE,  THE  UNITED  STATES  RETAININQ  THBIB  COMMON  SOABB 
IN  THE  FISHEBIER.  • 

§302. 

The  treaty  of  peace  (1783)  did  not  grant  independence,  nor  did  it 
create  the  distinct  colonies,  afterwards  States  in  the  Federal  Union  of 
the  United  States,  nor  did  it  assign  their  bonndaries,  or  endow  them  with 
franchises  or  servitades  snch  as  their  rights  in  the  fisheries.  "The  re- 
lations which  had  subsisted  between  Great  Britain  and  America,"  to 
adopt  the  language  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  in  Sutton  «.  Sutton,  1 
Myl.  &  B.,  675,  hereafter  cited  more  fully,  "when  they  formed  one 
empire,"  "made  it  highly  reasonable"  in  framing  the  treaty  of  peaoe, 
"that  Uie  subjects  of  the  two  parts  of  the  divid^  empire  should,  not- 
withstanding the  separation,  be  protected  in  the  mutual  enjoyment"  of 
certain  territorial  rights.  It  was  certainly  "reasonable "  that  the  British 
negotiators  should  have  adopted  the  principle  of  partition  as  above 
stated.  They  represented  a  ministry  which,  though  afterwards  torn 
asunder  by  the  personal  contentions  of  Shelburne  and  Fox,  entered 
into  power  pledged  to  the  concession  of  a  friendly  separation  between  the 
two  sections,  conceding  to  each  mutual  rights  of  territoriality.  Aside 
ftom  the  fact  that  such  a  separation,  carrying  with  it  a  retention  of  old 
reciprocal  rights,  was  far  less  galling  to  Great  Britain  than  Would  be 
the  admission  that  independence  was  wrung  from  her  by  conquest; 
the  idea  of  a  future  reciprocity  between  the  two  nations,  based  on 
old  traditions,  as  moulded  by  modern  economical  liberalism,  was  pe- 
culiarly attractive  to  Shelburne,  by  whom,  as  prime  minister,  tilie 
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negotiations  were  nltimately  closed.    (See  Franklin   MSB.,  deposited 
in  Department  of  State;  Bancroft's  Formation  Fed.  Gonst.,  vol.  YI, 
ch.  1.)    On  this  basis  alone,  also,  could,  as  we  will  presently  see. 
British  subjects  be  secure  of  taking,  by  inheritance  or  purchase,  lauded 
estates  in  the  United  States^  on  this  basis  alone  could  Great  Brit- 
ain be  sure  of  a  common  emoyment  of  the  lakes  and  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, whose  northern  waters  were  then  supposed  to  pass  in  part  through 
British  territory.    Hence,  unquestionably  under  the  influence  of  this 
view,  which  was  then  pressed  by  Great  Britain  at  least  as  eagerly  as 
it  was  by  the  United  States,  no  word  of  cession  or  grant  was  intro- 
duced into  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace  or  into  the  treaty  of  peace 
baaed  on  them.    So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  they  adopt  the  phrase- 
(dogy  of  treaties  of  partition,  or,  as  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  calls  it,  of 
'^  separation.''    The  two  sections  of  the  empire  agree  to  separate,  each 
taking  with  it  its  territorial  rights  as  previously  eqjoyed ;  and  among 
these  rights,  that  which  was  most  important  to  the  United  States,  and 
was  most  conspicuously  before  the  commissioners,  was  that  to  the  com- 
mon use  of  the  fisheries.    Applying  to  the  fisheries  this  principle  of 
partition  or  of  ^^  separation,"  which  it  was  then  so  essential  for  Great 
Britain,  in  view  of  the  great  interests  held  by  her  subjects  in  the  United 
States,  to  assert,  the  commissioners  accepted,  as  part  of  the  same  sys- 
tem, the  position,  that  the  United  States  held,  in  common  with  Great 
Britain,  the  fisheries  which  previously  it  had  held,  in  entirety  with  Great 
Britain,  when  it  was  subject  to  titular  British  supremacy.    This  will  at 
onoe  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  fishery  article  in  the  treaty  of 
1783.     This  article  is  as  follows : 

^*AST.  III.  It  is  agreed  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  oonHnue  to  enjoy 
miiDoleeted  the  right  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  the  Grand  Bank,  and  on  all  the  other 
banks  of  Newfoundland ;  also  in  the  Gnlph  of  Saint  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other  places 
in  the  sea  where  the  inhabitants  of  both  oonntries  osed  at  any  time  heretofore  to  fish. 
And  also  that  the  inkahUantg  of  ike  Uniied  Stafea  ekaU  have  Uberty  to  take  fish  of  every 
kind  on  snch  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  as  British  fishermen  shall  use  (but 
not  to  dry  or  cure  the  same  on  that  island),  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of 
all  other  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America ;  and  that  the  American 
iibsrmen  shall  have  liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  har- 
bors, and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrador,  so  long  as  the  same 
shall  remain  unsettled ;  but  so  soon  as  the  same  or  either  of  them  shall  be  settled,  it 
ihaU  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  snch  settlement,  with- 
out a  previous  agreement  for  that  pnrposcf  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  pos- 
ers of  the  ground." 


That  colonies  becoming  independent  retain  their  boundaries  and  prior  territorial 
rights  has  been  already  generally  stated.    (See  Mftpro,  $  6.) 

"By  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  1783  it  was  agreed  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  should  continue  to  ei^oy  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  and  the  Bay  of 
Saint  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other  places  in  the  sea  where  the  inhabitants  of  both 
ooantries  U9ed  at  any  time  theretofore  to  fish ;  and  also  that  they  should  have  certain 
fishing  liberties  on  all  the  fishing  coast  within  the  British  Jurisdiction  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labnador.  The  title  by  which  the  United  States  held  those 
fishing  rights  and  liberties  was  the  same.  It  was  the  possessory  use  of  the  right  * 
*  *  at  any  time  theretofore,  as  British  subjects,  and  the  acknowledgment  by  Great 
Britain  of  its  continuamoe  in  the  people  of  the  United  States  after  the  treaty  of  separa- 
tion. It  was  a  national  right;  and,  therefore,  as  much  a  rightf  though  not  so  imme- 
diate an  imiereet,  to  the  people  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  ay,  and  to  the  people  of  Louisi- 
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ana,  after  they  became  a  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  it  was  to  tiie 
people  of  Maasaohnsetts  and  Maine." 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  The  Fisheries  and  the  Mississippi,  96. 

"  The  oontinnanoe  of  the  fishing  liberty  was  the  great  object  of  the  article  (the 
third  of  the  treaty  of  1783),  and  the  language  of  the  article  was  accommodated  to  the 
seyeranoe  of  the  jnrisdictions,  which  was  consummated  by  the  same  instmment.  It 
was  coinstantaneous  with  the  seyerance  of  the  jurisdiction  itself,  and  was  no  more  a 
grant  from  Great  Britain  than  the  right  acknowledged  in  the  other  part  of  the  article^ 
or  than  the  independence  of  the  United  States  acknowledged  in  the  first  article.  It 
was  a  continuance  of  possessions  enjoyed  before ;  and  at  the  same  moment  and  by 
the  same  act  under  which  the  United  States  acknowledged  those  coasts  and  shores  as 
being  under  a /ordfjfii  jurisdiction,  Great  Britain  recognized  the  liberty  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  use  them  for  purposes  connected  with  the  fisheries." 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  The  Fisheries  and  the  Mississippi,  186.  Adopted  in  1  Ly- 
man's Diplomacy  of  the  U.  S.,  117. 

**  That  this  was  the  understanding  of  the  article  by  the  British  Goyemment  as  well 
as  by  the  American  negotiators  is  apparent  to  demonstration  by  the  debates  in  Parlia- 
ment upon  the  preliminary  articles.  It  was  made,  in  both  houses,  one  of  the  great 
objections  to  the  treaty.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  North  •  •  •  aud : 
'  By  the  third  article  we  haye,  in  our  spirit  of  reciprocity,  giyen  the  Americana  an 
unlimited  right  to  take  fish  of  eyery  kind  on  the  Great  Bank  and  on  all  the  other 
banks  of  Newfoundland.  But  this  was  not  sufficient.  We  hayo  also  giyen  them  the 
right  of  fishing  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other  places  in  the  sea  where 
they  haye  heretofore  ei^Joyed,  through  us,  the  priyilege  of  fishing.  They  haye  like- 
wise the  power  of  eyen  partaking  of  the  fishery  which  we  still  retain.  We  haye  not 
been  content  with  resigning  what  we  possessed,  but  eyen  share  what  we  haye  left.- 
*  *  *  In  this  speech  the  whole  article  is  considered  as  an  improyident  concession 
of  British  property ;  nor  is  there  suggested  the  slightest  distinction  In  the  nature  of 
the  grant  between  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  banks  and  the  liberty  of  the  fishery  on 
the  coasts.  Still  more  explicit  are  the  words  of  Lord  Loughborough,  in  the  House  ol 
Peers.  'The  fishery,'  says,  he,  *  on  the  thorei  retained  by  Britaiti  is,  in  the  next  artide, 
not  ceded  but  recognized  as  a  right  inherent  in  the  Americans,  which,  though  no  longer 
British  subjects,  they  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  unmoUeted^  no  right,  on  the  other  hand, 
being  reeeryed  to  British  subjects  to  approach  their  shores,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing, 
in  this  reciprocal  treaty.' " 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  The  Fisheries  and  the  Mississippi,  189, 190. 

''The  treaty  of  '83  was  an  instrument  of  iwpeouliar  character.  It  differed  in  its  noost 
essential  characteristics  from  most  of  the  treaties  made  between  nations.  It  woe  a 
treaty  of  partition,  or  treaty  to  ascertain  the  boundaries  and  the  right  of  the  nations 
the  mother  country  acknowledged  to  be  created  by  that  instrument." 

1  Lyman's  Diplomacy  of  the  U.  S.,  117. 

"From  the  very  moment  the  United  States  became  a  soyereign  power  they  were 
clearly  entitled  to  an  enjoyment  of  these  rights  (to  the  fisheries)  by  the  law  of  nations." 

Mr.  C.  A.  Rodney,  opinion  filed  with  and  indorsed  by  President  Monroe,  Noy. 
4,  1818 ;  MSS.  Monroe  papers,  Dep.  of  State,  cited  more  fally  infra.  See  to 
this  effect  Mcllyainev.  Coze,  4  Cranch,  209,  »nd  other  cases  cited  supra,  $  150. 

As  to  the  general  questions  discussed  aboyesee  1  John  Adams's  Works,  292, 343, 
368,  370,  373,  670 ;  2  ibid.,  174 ;  3  ibid,,  263,  318,  319;  7  ibid.,  45,  654 ;  8  ibUL, 
5, 11.  439 ;  9  ibid.,  487,  563;  10  ibid.,  131,  137,  160,  354,  403. 

As  to  boundaries  of  the  colonial  interests  see  3  John  Adams's  Works,  330 ;  8 
ibid.,  11,  16,  20,  34. 
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(3)  War  of  1812  did  not  divest  thsse  rights. 

§303. 

As  has  been  shown  in  a  prior  section,  the  prevalent  opinion  is  that  a 
war  between  two  sovereigns  does  not  by  itself  vacate  such  provisions  in 
treaties  theretofore  existing  between  them  as  relate  to  primary  national 
prerogatives,  such,  for  instance,  as  national  independence,  boundary,  or 
other  integral  appurtenances  of  sovereignty  {supray  §  J35).  As  such 
appurtenances  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  New  England  States  the  fish- 
eries are  to  be  classed.  The  war  of  181 2,  therefore,  no  more  vacated  the 
title  of  the  United  States  to  its  common*  share  in  the  northeastern  fish- 
eries than  it  vacated  the  independence  of  the  States  or  the  boundaries 
which  separated  their  territories  from  those  of  Oreat  Britain. 

''As  little  did  the  people  of  the  United  States  lenoance  the  doctrine  that  all  the 
oghts  and  lihertiee  recogDized  hy  the  treaty  of  1763  were  in  full  force  as  if  the  war 
of  1812  had  nerer  occurred.  The  conflict  of  opinion  was  adjusted  by  a  new  article, 
as  little  liable  to  be  abrogated  by  a  future  war  as  the  treaty  of  ludependence.'' 

ICr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  The  Fisheries  and  the  Mississippi,  162. 

"As  a  possession  it  was  to  be  held  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  it  had  been 
held  before.  It  was  not,  like  the  lands  partitioned  out  by  the  same  treaty,  a  corpo- 
leal  possession ;  but,'  in  the  technical  language  of  the  English  law,  an  incorporeal 
hereditament,  and  in  that  of  the  civil  law  a  right  of  mere  faculty,  consisting  in  the 
power  and  liberty  of  exercising  a  trade,  the  places  in  which  it  is  exercised  being 
ooeapied  only  for  the  purposes  of  the  trade.  Now,  the  right  or  liberty  to  enjoy  this 
posMssion,  or  to  exercise  this  trade,  could  no  more  be  affected  or  impaired  by  a  decla- 
iati<m  of  war  than  the  right  to  the  territory  of  the  nation.  The  interruption  to  the 
szeroise  of  it,  during  the  war,  could  no  more  affect  the  right  or  liberty  than  the 
oeenpation  by  the  enemy  could  affect  the  right  to  that.  The  right  to  territory  could 
be  lost  only  by  abandonment  or  renunciation  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  by  agreement  to 
a  new  boundary  line,  or  by  acquiescence  in  the  occupation  of  the  territory  by  the 
ansmy.  The  fishery  liberties  could  be  lost  only  by  express  renunciation  of  them  in 
tnatjy  or  by  acquiescence,  on  the  principle  that  they  were  forfeited,  which  would 
hare  been  a  taoit  renunciation.'' 

ICr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  The  Fisheries  and  the  Mississippi,  190;  adopted  in  1  Lyman's 
Diplomacy  of  the  U.  S.,  117. 

"In  the  case  of  a  cession  of  territory,  when  the  possession  of  it  has  been  delivered, 
the  article  of  the  treaty  is  no  longer  a  compact  between  the  parties,  nor  can  a  subse- 
qoeiit  war  between  them  operate  in  any  manner  upon  it.  So  of  all  articles  the  pu,r- 
pott  of  which  is  the  aeknowledgmeni  by  one  party  of  a  pre-existing  right  belonging  to 
notbsr.  The  engagement  of  the  acknowledging  party  is  consummated  by  the  rati- 
ftoation  of  the  treaty.  It  is  no  longer  an  executory  contract,  but  a  perfect  right 
uiitad  with  a  vested  possession  is  thenceforth  in  one  party,  and  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  other  is  in  its  own  nature  irrevocable.  As  a  bargain  the  article  is  extinct; 
bat  the  right  of  the  party  in  whose  favor  it  was  made  is  complete,  and  cannot  be 
aflboted  by  a  subsequent  war.  A  grant  of  a  facultative  right  or  incorporeal  heredita- 
ment,  and  specifically  of  a  right  of  fishery,  from  one  sovereign  to  another,  is  an  article 
of  the  same  description.  *  *  *  In  the  debates  in  Parliament  on  the  peace  of 
Amiensy  Lord  Auckland  said:  'He  had  looked  into  the  works  of  the  first  publicists 
on  these  subjects,  and  had  corrected  himself  in  a  mistake  still  prevalent  in  the  minds 
of  many,  who  state,  in  an  unqualified  sense,  that  all  treaties  between  nations  are 
amiidled  by  war,  and  most  be  specially  renewed  if  meant  to  be  in  force  on  the  return 
of  peace.    It  is  true  thai  treaties  in  the  nature  of  compacts  or  concessions,  the  enjoy- 
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ment  of  which  has  been  intemipted  by  the  war,  and  has  not  been  renewe<l  by  the 
pacification,  are  rendered  null  by  the  war.  But  compacts  not  interrupted  by  tbe 
course  and  effect  of  hostilitieSy  9ueh  a$  the  regulated  exerdae  of  aJUhery  on  the  respeeUve 
coasts  of  the  Mligerent pawere,  the  stipulated  right  of  cutting  wood  in  a  particular  dis- 
trict, or  possessing  rights  of  territory  heretofore  eeded  by  treaty ,  are  oirtainly  not  de- 
stroyed or  injured  by  war?  The  Earl  of  Camarvou,  a  member  of  the  opposition,  said, 
in  the  same  debate,  •  •  •  <  ^j^r  does  not  abrogate  any  right,  or  interfere  with  the 
right,  though  it  does  with  the  exercise,  but  such  as  it  professes  to  litigate  by  war.' 
The  same  position  was  taken  by  Lord  Eldoo  and  Mr.  Fox." 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  The  Fisheries  and  the  Mississippi,  195,  citing  23  Hansard, 
1147. 

"On  the  subject  of  the  fisheries,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain,  we  have 
certainly  done  all  that  could  be  done.  If,  according  to  the  construction  of  the  treaty 
of  1783,  which  we  assumed,  the  right  was  not  abrogated  by  the  war,  it  remains  entire, 
since  we  most  explicitly  refused  to  renounce  it,  either  directly  or  indirectly.'' 

Mr.  Gallatin  to  the  Sec.  of  State,  Ghent,  25  Dec.,  1814 ;  MSS.  Dept.  of  State; 
1  Gallatin's  writingSy  646 ;  printed  in  full  in  The  Fisheries  and  the  MibPissappi, 

58. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Bodney,  who  had  been  Attorney-General  under  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  had  since 
then  filled  important  public  ofllces,  was  consulted  (being  then  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States)  by  Mr.  Monroe  in  Noyember,  1816,  on  the  fishery  question.  From  his 
reply,  heretofore  unpublished,  the  following  passages  are  extracted : 

'<  When  the  treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802,  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland,  was  under  discussion  in  Parliament,  it  was  objected  by  some  members  that 
there  was  a  culpable  omission  in  consequence  of  the  non-renewal  of  certain  articles 
in  former  treaties  or  conventions  securing  to  England  the  gum  trade  of  the  river 
Senegal  and  the  right  to  cut  logwood  at  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  etc.  In  answer  to 
this  objection  in  the  House  of  Lords  it  was  well  observed  by  Lord  Auckland  '  that 
firom  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  works  of  the  publicists,  he  had  corrected,  in  his  own 
mind,  an  error,  still  prevalent,  that  all  treaties  between  nations  are  annulled  by  a  war, 
and  to  be  re-enforced  must  be  specially  renewed  on  the  return  of  peace.  It  was  true 
that  treaties  in  the  nature  of  compacts  or  concessions  the  enjoyment  of  which  has 
been  interrupted  by  the  war  are  thereby  rendered  null ;  but  compacts  which  were 
not  impeded  by  the  course  and  effect  pf  hostilities,  such  as  the  rights  of  a  fisikery  aa 
the  coasts  of  eUher  of  the  powers^  the  stipulated  right  of  cutting  logwood  in  a  partic- 
ular district—compacts  of  this  nature  were  not  affected  by  war.  *  *  *  It  had 
been  intimated  by  some  that  by  the  non-renewal  of  the  treaty  of  1786  our  right  to 
cut  logwood  might  be  disputed ;  bnt  those  he  would  remind  of  the  principle  already 
explained,  that  treaties  the  exercise  of  which  was  not  impeded  by  the  War  were  re- 
established with  peace.  *  *  *  He  did  not  consider  our  rights  in  India  or  at  Hon- 
duras in  the  least  affected  by  the  non-renewal  of  certain  articles  in  former  treaties.' 

'*  Lord  Ellenborough  (chief  justice  of  the  court  of  King's  bench)  'felt  surprise  that 
the  non-renewal  of  treaties  should  have  been  urged  as  a  serious  objection  to  the  defl* 
nitive  treaty.  *  *  *  He  was  astonished  to  hear  men  of  talents  argue  that  the 
public  law  of  Europe  was  a  dead  letter  because  certain  treaties  were  not  renewed.' 

''Lord  Eldon  (then  and  at  present  the  high  chancellor  of  England  and  a  member 
of  the  cabinet)  *  denied  that  the  rights  of  England  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras  or  the 
river  Senegal  were  affected  by  the  non-renewal  of  treaties.' 

"In  the  House  of  Commons,  in  reply  to  the  same  objection  made  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  it  was  stated  by  Lord  Hawkesbury,  the  present  Earl  of  Liverpool,  then  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  foreign  department  and  now  prime  minister  of  England,  which 
post  he  occupied  when  the  treaty  of  Ghent  was  concluded,  '  that  to  the  definitive 
treaty  two  faults  had  been  imputed,  of  omission  and  commission.    Of  the  former 
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ibe  cbi«f  WAS  the  non-reDewal  of  certain  treatieB  and  oonyentions.  He  observed  the 
principle  on  which  treaties  were  renewed  wae  not  understood.  He  affirmed  that  the 
aeparate  convention  relative  to  oar  East  India  trade,  and  relative  to  our  right  of  cnt- 
tiog  logwood  In  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  had  been  altogether  misunderstood.  Our  sov- 
ereignty in  India  was  the  result  of  conquest,  not  established  in  consequence  of  stipu- 
lations with  France,  but  acknowledged  by  her  as  the  foundation  of  them ;  our  rights 
in  the  Bay  of  Honduras  remained  inviolate,  the  privilege  of  cutting  logwood  being 
nnqnestionably  retained.  •  «*  •  He  did  not  conceive  our  rights  in  India  or  at 
Honduras  were  affected  by  the  non-renewal  of  certain  articles  in  former  treaties.' 

"  It  is  remarked  in  the  Annual  Register  that  Lord  Hawkesbury's  speech  contained 
tiie  ablest  defense  of  the  treaty.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Addington, 
tlie  present  Lord  Sidmouth,  and  the  late  Mr.  Pitt  supported  the  same  principles  in 
the  course  of  debate.  I  presume  our  able  negotiators  at  Ghent  entertained  the  same 
opinions  when  they  signed  the  late  treaty  of  peace. 

**  It  may  be  recollected  that  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  when  the  British  Par- 
liament were  passing  the  act  to  prohibit  the  colonies  from  using  the  fisheries,  some 
members  urged  with  great  force  and  eloquence  '  that  the  absurdity  of  the  bill  was 
equal  to  its  cruelty  and  injustice ;  that  its  object  was  to  take  away  a  trade  from  the 
colonies  which  all  who  understood  its  nature  knew  they  could  not  transfer  to  them- 
selves; that  God  and  nature  had  given  the  fisheries  to  New  and  not  to  Old  England.' '' 

Opinion  of  O.A.Bodney  on  the  Fisheries,  Nov.  3,  1818.    Monroe  MSS.,'  Dept. 
of  State.    See  this  opinion  referred  to  supra,  $  135. 

That,  for  the  same  reason  that  rights  to  fisheries  are  not  extinguished  by  war,  fish- 
ing boats  ore  ordinarily  exempt  £rom  seizure  in  war,  see  supra,  $  345. 

As  sustaining  the  text  may  be  cited  an  important  English  ruling  on  the  question 
bow  far  territorial  rights  given  by  the  treaty  of  1794  were  abrogated  by  the  war  of 
1812. 

Article  IX  of  the  treaty  of  1794,  on  which  the  question  arose,  is  as  follows : 

'*It  is  agned  that  British  subjects  who  now  hold  lands  in  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  and  American  citizens  who  now  hold  lands  in  the  dominions  of  His 
Majesty,  shall  continue  to  hold  them  according  to  the  nature  and  tenure  of  their 
respective  estates  and  titles  therein,  and  may  grant,  sell,  or  devise  the  same  to  whom 
they  please,  in  like  manner  as  if  they  were  natives ;  and  that  neither  they  nor  their 
bein  or  assigns  shall,  so  far  as  may  respect  the  said  lands  and  the  legal  remedies 
incident  thereto,  be  regarded  as  aliens." 

In  1830  the  question  came  up  before  the  master  of  the  rolls  whether  this  article 
giving  territorial  rights  in  the  United  States  to  British  subjects  was  abrogated  by  the 
war  of  1812.  After  elaborate  argument  the  master  of  the  rolls,  Sir  J.  Leach,  decided  the 
point  as  follows : 

"The  relations  which  had  subsisted  between  Great  Britain  and  America  when  they 
formed  one  empire  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  ninth  section  of  the  treaty  of  1794,  and 
made  it  highly  reasonable  thai  the  euhjeota  of  the  two  parts  of  the  divided  empire  should, 
notwithstanding  the  separation,  be  protected  in  the  mutual  enjoyment  of  their  landed  property  ; 
and  the  privileges  of  natives  being  reciprocally  given  not  only  to  the  actual  possessors  of 
lands  but  to  their  heirs  and  assigns,  it  is  a  reasonable  construction  that  it  was  th^  inten- 
tion of  the  treaty  thai  the  operation  of  the  treaty  should  be  permanent,  and  not  depend  upon 
the  conOnmance  of  a  state  of  peace" 

Sutton  V.  Sutton,  1  Bus.  &  M.,  675.    This  decree  was  not  appealed  from. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  claim  of  British  settlers  to  the  nse  of 
the  coast  and  waters  of  the  Belize  for  the  purpose  of  catting  and  ship- 
pinfi^  logwood  and  mahogany,  which  claim  was  based  on  a  remote  in- 
formal grant  from  Spain  when  sovereign  of  those  shores,  has  always 
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been  asserted  by  Great  Britain  to  have  adhered  to  the  British  crown 
auaffected  by  intermediate  wars  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain.  See 
Lord  Hawkesbnry's  speech,  quoted  above  by  Mr.  Rodney. 

(4)  Treaty  of  1818  recookizes  the  existence  of  these  territorial  rights  akd 

AFFIRMS  their  CONTINUANCE. 

§304. 

During  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  treaty  of  Ghent  the 
title  of  the  Unit^^  States  to  the  Northeast  Atlantic  fisheries  was  one 
of  the  main  subjects  of  discussion,  and  during  this  discussion  the  posi- 
tions above  taken  were  maintained  by  the  United  States  as  among  the 
essentials  of  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  questions  at  issue  between 
the  countries.  In  order,  however,  to  relieve  the  issue  of  peace  from 
all  incidents  which  were  not  necessary  to  its  immediate  determination, 
the  question  of  the  fisheries  was  remanded  to  a  subsequent  distinct  ne- 
gotiation. This  negotiation  took  place  in  London  in  1817-'18,  Messrs. 
Gallatin  and  Bush  being  negotiators  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
and  Mr.  Goulbum,  under-secretary  of  state,  and  Mr.  Bobinson,  treas- 
urer of  the  navy,  negotiators  on  thie  part  of  Great  Britain.  The  article 
which,  in  the  treaty  settled  by  them,  as  finally  ratified,  relates  to  tiie 
fisheries,  is  as  follows: 

''Article  I.  Whereas  differences  have  arisen  respecting  the  liberty  claimed  by  the 
United  States,  for  the  inhabitants  thereof,  to  take,  dry,  and  cnre  fish  on  certain 
coasts,  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  it 
is  agreed  between  the  high  contracting  parties  that  the  inhabitants  df  the  said  United 
St'SkteH  shall  have  forever,  in  eomman  with  the  suhjede  of  Hia  Britannic  Majestif,  the  lib- 
erty to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Newfonndland 
which  extends  from  Cape  Bay  to  the  Rameaa  Islands,  on  the  western  ftnd  northern 
coast  of  Newfonndland,  firom  the  said  Cape  Ray  to  the  Quirpon  Islands,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks,  from  Moont 
Joly  on  the  soathem  coast  of  Labrador,  to  and  through  the  Streights  of  Beileisle, 
and  thence  northwardly  indefinitely  along  the  coast,  without  prejudice,  however,  to 
any  of  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company :  And  that  the  American 
fishermen  shall  also  have  liberty  forever  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled 
bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoandland,  here- 
above  described,  and  of  the  coast  of  Labrador ;  but  so  soon  as  the  same,  or  any  por- 
tion thereof,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or 
care  fish  at  such  portion  so  settled  without  previous  agreement  for  such  purpose  with 
the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of  the  ground.  And  the  United  States  hereby 
renounce  forever  any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  the  inhabitants  thereof 
to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish  on  or  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays, 
creeks,  or  harbors  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America  not  included  within 
the  above-mentioned  limits :  Provided,  however,  that  the  American  fishennen  shall 
be  admitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbors  for  the  purpose  of  shelter  and  of  repairing 
damages  therein,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  obtaining  water,  and  for  no  other  pur- 
pose whatever.  But  they  shall  be  under  such  restrictions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  their  taking,  drying,  or  curing  flsh  therein,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatevw 
abnslDg  the  privileges  hereby  reserved  to  them." 

There  is  in  this  convention  not  only  a  scrupalous  avoidance  of  any 
expressions  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  right  to  use  the 
fisheries  was  or  had  ever  been  a  grant  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States,  but  the  terms  selected  show  that  this  right  was  recognized  by 
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both  parties  as  one  of  prior  nnbroken  existence.  The  United  States 
"renoance"  certain  incidents  of  a  right  of  territoriality  in  the  Brit- 
ish waters  and  coast,  which  right  of  territoriality  by  the  very  accept- 
ance of  this  ** renunciation"  Oreat  Britain  reaffirms.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  word  ^*  renounce"  was  introduced  by  the  United  States  nego- 
tiators, and  with  a  knowledge  of  this  purpose  it  was  finally  acceded  to 
by  the  British.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  say,  *'  the  British  Govern- 
ment grants  to  the  United  States  the  right  to  enter  the  northeastern 
British  waters  for  shelter,  wood,  and  water ;  ".and,  if  so,  there  would  be 
ground  to  argue,  not  merely  that  the  war  of  1812  had  so  far  destroyed 
the  prior  title  as  to  make  a  new  grant  necessary,  but  that  the  title  to 
be  thus  granted  was  restricted  by  the  limitations  which  are  regarded  as 
attaching  to  all  grants  of  sovereignty.  The  article  just  quoted,  how- 
ever, excludes  such  a  contention.  It  points  to  the  fisheries  as  held  in 
eommon  by  two  sovereignties — the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  It  declares,  not  that  Great  Britain 
eedes  any  part  of  her  sovereignty  in  the  fisheries  to  the  United  States 
(for  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  it  recognizes  as  existing  in 
the  fisheries),  but  that  the  United  States  cedes  certain  incidents  of 
its  sovereignty  in  these  fisheries  to  Great  Britain.  The  term  ^'re- 
nounce,"  as  here  used,  is,  it  must  be  recollected,  not  merely  a  term  of 
hiw,  with  its  distinctive  legal  meaning,  but  it  is  a  term  invested  by 
history  with  certain  incidents  which  the  British  negotiators  would  have 
been  among  the  first  to  remember  and  the  last  to  dispute.  ^^Eenounce" 
had  been  the  term  used  in  numerous  treaties  in  which  Great  Britain 
had  been  a  party,  in  which  one  sovereign  surrendered  a  portion  of  his 
rights  to  another  sovereign,  who,  by  accepting  the  renunciation,  recog- 
nized as  valid  all  other  rights  to  the  territory  out  of  which  the  portions 
renounced  were  taken.  Such  renunciations  are  common  when,  after 
war,  one  of  the  contending  sovereigns  agrees  to  give  up  a  portion  of 
his  title,  such  renunciation,  with  its  correlative  recognition  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  title,  being  accepted  by  the  other  sovereign  as  part  of 
the  bargain.  (See  aupraj  §  133.)  We  have  illustrations  of  this  in  the 
various  renunciations  in  the  treaties  of  Westphalia,  of  Byswick,  of 
Utrecht,  in  which  it  was  never  questioned. that  the  "renunciation" 
made  by  one  sovereign  and  accepted  by  the  other  was  a  recognition 
by  the  latter  of  the  former's  sovereignty  as  to  the  particular  title, 
ciiaiimed  by  him,  except  so  far  as  concerns  the  part  carved  out  by  the 
renunciation;  nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  the  renunciation  is,  in  such 
cases,  to  be  strictly  construed  in  favor  of  the  sovereign  renouncing.  To 
the  renunciation  in  the  treaty  of  1818  this  rule  is  peculiarly  applicable, 
for  the  following  reasons: 
The  British  commissioners  were  aware  of  the  American  claim : — 

(1)  That  the  fisheries  were  conquered  from  France  in  a  large  measure 
by  the  colonies. 

(2)  That  they  were  held  by  the  colonies  in  common  with  the  parent 
country,  and  that  this  tenancy  in  common,  from  the  fact  that  the  col- 
onies were  endowed  at  the  time  with  distinct  local  government,  made 
the  fisheries,  in  such  tenancy,  the  appurtenances  of  the  colonies  as  dis- 
tinct political  entities. 

'(3)  That  this  tenancy  in  common  was  recognized  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
of  1783,  and  the  same  rights  in  the  fisheries  were  assigned  to  the  United 
States  (mcorporating  as  they  did  the  colonies)  as  were  assigned  to 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States  continuing  to  enjoy  these  fisheries  in 
oommon  with  Great  Britain. 
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(4)  That  the  tenancy  of  these  fisheries,  being.an  appaitenaaoe  of  the 
United  States,  constituting. its  marine  boandaries  (sabject  to  sach  inter- 
est of  Great  Britain),  was  no  more  disturbed  by  the  war  of  1812  than 
were  the  land  boundaries  which  separated  the  United  States  from  the 
British  possessions,  the  mle  being  that  war  between  two  sovereigns 
does  not  disturb  their  boundaries  and  appurtenances  unless  there  be 
an  express  cession  in  the  pacification  with  which  the  war  conelades 
{supraj  §  135). 

(5)  That  the  application  in  the  treaty  of  peace  of  the  doctrine  of  par- 
tition to  the  fisheries  was  a  part  of  a  system  the  assertion  of  which  was 
then,  in  view  of  British  interests  in  America,  far  more  important  to 
Great  Britain  than  to  the  United  States. 

This  was  the  basis  on  which  rested  the  claim  of  the  United  States  at 
the  negotiations  prior  to  the  treaty  of  1818.    Those  negotiations  resulted 
in  a  compromise  which  that  treaty  embodied.   The  United  States  gained 
a  recognition  of  a  more  extended  area  than  that  recognized  by  the  treaty 
of  1783;  they  renounced,  on  behalf  of  their  fishermen,  what  they  till 
then  possessed  -"any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed    •    •     to 
take,  dry,  or  cure  fish"  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts, 
bays,  creeks,  or  harborsof  His  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  Amerioay 
not  included  within  the  above-mentioned  limits;  provided,  however, 
that  the  American  fishermen  shall  be  admitted  to  enter  such  bays  or 
harbors  for  the  purpose  of  shelter,  of  repairing  damages  therein,  and  of 
obtaining  water,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever;  with  the  further 
proviso  "  that  they  shall  be  under  such  restrictions  as  shall  be  necessary 
to  prevent  their  taking  or  curing  fish  therein,  or  in  any  other  manner 
whatever  abusing  the  privileges  hereby  reserved  to  them."     Great 
Britain,  therefore,  recognized  their  rights  to  the  fisheries  outside  of  the 
three-mile  belt,  and  within  that  belt  recognized  their  territorial  rights 
as  existing  prior  to  the  revolution,  the  United  States^  however,  agree* 
ing  to  place  themselves  under  such  restrictions  as  would  *<  pi  event  their 
taking  or  drying  or  curing  fish  therein,"  or  ^<  abusing  the  privileges 
hereby  reserved  to  them."    And  the  right  of  territoriality  in  Canada  wa- 
ters and  shores  thus  recognized  as  existing  in  our  fishermen  brings  with 
it  the  incidents  of  such  territoriality.    They  may  purchase,  as  may  any 
other  visitor  to  whom  territorial  rights  are  given,  whatever  is  needed 
for  their  use.    They  must  not  "abuse"  these  "privileges."    They  must 
not  smuggle,  and  what  they  buy  must  not  be  bought  for  the  purpose  of 
shore  fishing.    In  other  words,  the  treaty  is  not  a  grant  of  fisheries  by 
Great  Britain  to  the  United  States,  but  a  grant  by  the  United  States  to 
Great  Britain  of  certain  restrictions  on  fisheries  which  the  United  States 
already  owned.    Great  Britain  did  not  say  to  the  United  States,  "Gome 
here  only  for  shelter,  wood,  and  water";  but  the  United  States  said  to 
Great  Britain,  "We,  being  here  as  tenants  in  common  of  these  fisheries, 
agree  not  to  take,  cure,  or  dry  fish  within  certain  limits,  or  otherwise 
abuse  the  privileges  hereby  reserved  to  us." 
Of  similar  rights  of  territoriality  we  have  numerous  illustrations: 
(1)  Diplomatic  agents,  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  sometimes  by 
treaty,  possess  certain  rights  of  territoriality.    This  territoriality  is  re- 
stricted ;  yet  it  carries  wi&  it  all  incidents  to  its  enjoyment.  No  one  would 
argue  that  a  diplomatic  agent,  when  entering  on  or  conducting  his  mis- 
sion, is  obliged  to  bring  with  him  food  and  raiment  for  his  entire  9tay,  and 
is  not  permitted  to  buy  new  supplies  when  his  original  supplies  are  ex- 
hausted.   No  one  would  argue  that  while  on  such  mission  he  is  fH^eclnded 
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from  visitiiig  old  or  new  friends,  or  is  debarred  from  any  ordinary  rights  of 
emlized  humanity.  No  one  will  pretend  that  if  he  traversed  the  United 
States  in  transit  to  another  mission  he  wonld  be  precluded  from  making 
in  tiie  United  States  all  purchases  suitable  for  such  mission.  The  ter- 
ritorialil^  granted  to  him  brings  with  it  all  prox>er  incidents,  except  when 
expressly  restricted.    {Supra^  §§  92  Jf). 

(2)  Of  consuls  the  same  position  may  be  taken.  By  the  law  of  nations 
the  limited  territoriality  granted  ta consuls  has,  in  most  countries,  been 
defined,  as  is  the  CHse  with  the  territoriality  recognized  in  fishermen,  by 
express  treaty  stipulations  (supra,  §§  120  ff).  Consuls,  for  instance,  in 
certain  treaties  (a.  ^!,  that  with  France),  are  entitled  to  exercise  certain 
fonetions  without  being  subject  to  be  disturbed  by  the  local  law  {iupra^ 
^  98, 120,  121).  As  if  to  emphasize  this,  and  to  prevent  the  commin- 
g^ng  of  allegiances,  it  is  provided  in  many  treaties,  and  when  not  pro- 
vided it  is  generally  understood,  that  a  consul  is  not  to  be  a  citizen  of 
the  state  to  which  he  is  accredited  (supra,  §  113).  But  while,  as  is  the 
ease  with  the  fishermen  under  the  treaty  of  1818,  this  territoriality  is 
limited  to- the  objects  for  which  it  is  granted,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
otter,  it  carries  with  it  all  privileges  incidental  to  such  objects.  No  one 
dispotes  the  right  of  consuls  to  purchase  their  supplies  in  the  country 
in  which  this  territoriality  is  granted  to  them,  although,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  fiahermen  before  us,  while  they  can  <^  purchase,"  they  cannot  ^^  take." 

(3)  The  officers  and  crews  of  foreign  ships  of  war  have  certain  ter- 
litorial  rights  in  our  ports.  They  are  privileged  to  the  hospitality  of 
these  ports ;  they  may  visit  the  shore,  as  may  our  fishermen  on  the 
Canada  coasts,  for  specific  purposes.  Yet  no  one  would  pretend  that 
when  they  thus  visit  the  shore  they  are  not  entitled  to  make  such  pur- 
chases as  are  suitable,  not  merely  for  their  immediate  supply,  but  for 
their  nse  in  any  future  cruise  they  may  desire  to  undertake.  In  certain 
portions  of  our  coast,  where  fishing  may  be  a  pastime,  it  would  be  consid- 
ered a  strange  thing  to  suggest  that  they  could  not  buy  bait  on  shore 
for  such  a  pastime  because  they  might  throw  out  their  lines  within  the 
three-mile  zone.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  are  few  cruises  on  which  a 
British  man-of-war  may  expect  to  enter  in  which  fishing  may  not  be- 
come merely  a  pastime,  but  a  useful  means  of  obtaining  fresh  food.  No 
one  wonld  imagine,  however,  that  becaose  the  United  States  forbids  the 
intrusion  of  foreign  fishermen  within  its  marine  belt  it  would  say  to 
oiBeerB  of  British  men-of-war  to  whom  it  grants  the  privilege  of  terri- 
torbJity  in  its  ports,  ^^  When  you  are  on  shore  you  must  not  buy  bait,  be- 
esose  fishing  within  three  miles  of  the  coast  is  forbidden.''  Yet  buying 
bait  is  not  a  necessary  incident  to  the  life  of  the  navy  officer  in  whom 
the  privilege  of  territoriality  is  recognized  by  international  law  if  not  by 
trea^,  tJiongh  it  is  a  necessary  incident  to  the  life  of  the  fishermen  in 
whom  the  privilege  of  territoriality  is  recognized  by  the  treaty  of  1818. 
And  this  brings  us  again  to  the  general  proposition  that  a  grant  of  terri- 
toriality for  a  specific  purpose,  carries  with  it  all  the  privileges  incidental 
to  the  due  exercise  of  such  territoriality.  > 

f4)  Territorial  rights  m  the  United  States  given  by  treaty  to  British 
raq^eets  have  been  regarded  as  carrying  with  them  the  necessary  inci- 
dents in  like  manner  as  those  now  claimed  as  t>elonging  to  United  States 
iidiennen  when  in  Canada. 

By  Artide  III  of  the  treaty  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
ofl794— 

^  It  is  agreed  that  it  shall  at  all  times  be  free  to  His  Majesty's  subjects 
and  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  also  to  the  Indians  dwell- 
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log  on  either  side  of  the  said  bonndary  line,  freely  to  pass  and  repass, 
by  land  or  inland  navigation,  into  the  respective  territories  and  conntries 
of  the  two  parties  onrtbe  continent  of  America  (the  country' within  the 
limits  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  only  excepted),  and  to  navigate 
all  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  waters  thereof,  and  freely  to  carry  on  tra4.e  and 
commerce  with  each  other." 

By  Article  XXX  of  the  treaty  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
of  1871— 

<<  It  is  agreed  that, for  the  terms  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII 
of  this  treaty,  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  may  carry  in  British 
vessels,  without  payment  of  duty,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  from 
one  port  or  place  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  upon  the 
Saint  Lawrence,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  rivers  connecting  the  same,  to 
another  port  or  place  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  as  afore- 
said :  Provided,  That  a  portion  of  such  transportation  is  made  through 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  by  land  carriage  and  iu  bond,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Government  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States.'^ 

Such  provisions  are  common  to  treaties  between  neighboring  powers, 
rights  of  territoriality  between  their  subjects  being  exchanged.  Yet  un- 
der such  treaties  it  v^SiS  never  conceived  that  the  persons  exercising  such 
rights  of  territoriality  were  precluded  from  purchasing  provisions  in 
their  exercise  of  these  rights.  If  this  is  the  case  with  rights  granted 
by  treaty,  a  fortiori  must  it  be  the  case  with  rights  of  original  possessioD 
merely  affirmed  by  treaty. 

The  rule  thus  stated  is  expressly  declared  in  the  last  sentence  of  Article 
I  of  the  convention  of  1818,  which,  by  an  ordinary  ruleof  treaty  constrnc- 
tion,  quiilifies  and  explains  all  that  precedes  (see  supra^  §  13i3).  Terri- 
toriality is  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States 
when  visiting  the  designated  coasts,  and  then  the  exceptions  to  this  ter* 
ritoriality  are  precisely  stated.  Fish  are  not  to  be  *' taken"  or  "dried'' 
or  "cured''  in  British  territory  by  these  fishermen,  or  the  privileges 
hereby  reserved  abused.  The  latter  exception  is  but  an  expression  of 
the  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  which  forbids  an  abuse  of  territoriality 
assigned  by  such  law.  The  former  exception  is  to  be  also  noted  for  the 
significance  of  its  terms.  Had  the  word  "  obtain  "  fish  been  used,  it  might 
be  argued  (though  even  in  this  case  with  little  plausibility,  since  the 
object  of  these  privileges  was  to  further  fishermeu  in  their  calling)  that 
this  precludes  purchase  of  fish  either  for  bait  or  for  food.  But  this  con- 
struction is  excluded  by  the  terms  "  take"  and  "cure."  .  Both  relate  to  the 
catching  and  preparation  of  fish  as  a  part  of  a  fisherman's  trade,  and 
this  part  of  a  fisherman's  trade  is  n6t  to  be  exercised  in  British  terri- 
tory. But  since  fishermen  are  admitted  as  fishermen,  entitled  to  fish  on 
the  deep  seas,  their  right  of  buying  bait,  as  well  as  all  other  provisions 
for  their  support  in  their  present  and  coming  ventures,  is  affirmed  by 
the  very  terms  here  used.  And  another  word  in  this  connection  is  here 
important.  This  right  is  not  here  "granted."  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
"reserved."  It  is  part  of  an  old  right,  theretofore  existing,  recognized 
as  such.  And  this  old  right  is  to  be  taken  as  it  had  previously  been 
taken.  In  Article  I  of  the  provisional  articles  of  1782,  His  Britannic 
Majesty,  after  acknowledging  "the  said  United  States,  viz,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations, 
Connecticut "  (proceeding  to  enumerate  the  other  nine  States)  "  to  be 
free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States,"  ^^relinquishes  (to  them)  all 
claim  to  the  Government,  propriety  {Ho)^  and  territorial  rights  qf  the 
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tame  ami  every  part  ikereofP  The  same  provision  is  part  of  article  first 
of  the  definitive  treaty  of  1783.  "These  territorial  rights^'  which  the 
treaties  of  1782  and  1783  recognize  as  belonging  to  the  United  States 
are  again  '^ reserved"  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  1818. 

"It  wiU  also  be  perceived  that  we  insisted  on  the  clause  by  which  the  United  States 
xeDOonee  their  right  to  the  fisheries  relinquished  by  the  convention,  that  clause  hav- 
ing been  omitted  in  the  first  British  counter-project.  We  insisted  on  it  with  the  view, 
1st,  of  preventing  any  implication  that  the  fisheries  secured  to  us  were  a  new  grant 
snd  of  placing  the  permanence  of  the  rights  secured  and  of  those  renounced  precisely 
on  the  same  footing;  2d,  of  its  being  expressly  stated  that  our  renunciation  extended 
only  to  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  coasts.  This  last  point  was  the  more  im- 
pcrtant,  as,  with  the  exception  of  the  fishery  in  open  boats  within  certain  harbors,  it 
speared  from  the  communications  above  mentioned  that  the  fishing  ground  on  the 
whole  ooast  of  Nova  Scotia  is  more  than  three  miles  from  the  shores,  whilst,  on  the  con- 
tzary,  it  is  almost  universally  close  to  the  shore  on  the  coasts  of  Labrador.  It  is  in 
that  point  of  view  that  the  privilege  of  entering  the  ports  for  shelter  is  nseftil,  and 
it  10  hoped  that  with  that  provision  a  considerable  portion  of  the  actual  fiisheries  on 
that  ooast  (Nova  Scotia)  will,  notwithstanding  the  renunciation,  be  preserved." 

Meesrs.  Gallatin  and  Rush  to  Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  Oct.  20,  1818.    MSS. 
Dispatehee,  6r.  Brit. ;  4  Am.  St,  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  .380. 

''  Mr.  Robinson  said  (at  the  conference  of  the  negotiators  of  October  9, 1818)  that 
there  would  be  no  insuperable  objection,  he  believed,  to  granting  us,  or  rather  Mciir- 
0§  to  us  (as  we  never  admitted  the  propriety  of  the  term  grant),  as  much  extent  of 
fishiDg  ground  as  we  asked,  mlh  <A#  privHegw  appurtenant;  but  he  feared  that  the 
prineipip  of  permanence  which  we  were  desirous  of  incorporating  with  the  stipula- 
tion oould  not  be  assented  to." 

Mr.  Rush's  notes  of  negotiation,  Monroe  papers,  Dept.  of  State. 

That  the  right  of  free  parchase  on  shore  was  meant  by  the  negotiators 
to  be  affirmed  by  the  treaty  is  shown  (L)  by  the  discnssions  of  the  nego- 
tiators, as  detailed  in  the  prior  notes  and  (2)  by  the  action  of  the  British 
GoTeroment  from  the  period  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  In  the  legislation  adopted  by  the  British  Parliament  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  treaty,  there  is  a  conspicn- 
ons  abstention  from  the  imposition  of  penalties  on  the  obtaining  of 
bait  and  supplies  by  United  States  fishermen  on  the  fishery  coasts. 
Sach  an  abstention  is  not  merely  a  parliamentary  declaration  that  such 
privileges  are  in  accordance  with  the  treaty,  but  it  is  a  parliamentary 
emtemporaneons  construction  of  the  treaty  to  the  same  effect.  No  par- 
liamentary draftsmen  are  more  accurate  than  those  who  frame  British 
statutes ;  by  no  government  counsel  are  the  rights  of  sovereign  and  sub- 
ject more  closely  guarded  than  by  those  who  advise  the  British  Grown. 
That  by  these  high  authorities  the  acts  of  Parliament,  drawn  to  execute 
the  treaty  of  1818,  impose  no  penalty  on  purchase  of  supplies  and  bait 
by  United  States  fishermen  on  Canadian  shores,  shows  that  the  con- 
struction given  by  the  Grown  authorities  to  the  treaty  was  that  these 
privileges  the  treaty  confirmed.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  judi- 
cial construction  given  to  the  treaty. 

It  was  conceded  by  the  counsel  for  the  British  Government  at  the  Halifax  com- 
mitrion  that  among  the  Yarions  condemnations  which  had  been  made  in  Oanada  of 
United  States  fishermen  for  transcending  the  treaty  restrictions  there  had  not  been 
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ooe  for  buying  bait  or  supplies  on  Canadian  shores,  and  tliat  in  the  single  instanee 
where  a  seizure  had  been  made  exclnsively  on  this  groand  (a  statement  of  which  is 
given  below)  the  seizure  was  set  aside,  while  in  the  case  of  the  J.  H.  Ntckeison 
(hereafter  noticed,  which  is  cited  as  sustaining  a  contrary  doctrine)  it  will  be 
found  that  while  even  on  its  own  reasouing  the  decision  cannot  be  sustained,  that 
reasoning  virtually  concedes  that  buying  bait  and  supplies  is  not  in  contravention 
of  the  treaty,  and  is  to  be  regarded  even  by  the  Canadian  authorities  as  open  to 
penalties  only  when  showing,  in  conflict  with  a  municipal  statute  having  no  interna- 
tional force,  preparation  to  fish  within  the  three-miles  belt.  |n  other  words,  but  one 
aeiaure  has  been  alleged  to  have  been  ever  made  in  buying  bait  on  the  shores,  althongh 
it  was  shown  that  such  buying  bait  has  been  an  established  practice  of  the  fisheries, 
and  in  this  case  the  right  was  afiSrmed  and  the  case  was  dismissed.  ''I  have  (he 
honor  to  inform  yon,"  writes  Mr.  Jackson,  United  States  consul  at  Hali&x,  Maich 
11,  1871,  **  that  after  examination  and  inquiry  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  single 
abjudicated  case  in  this  province  which  can  be  cited  as  legal  anthority  arising  under 
the  treaty  of  1818,  which  declares  the  right,  either  under  the  treaty  or  the  statutes 
for  its  enforcement,  to  confiscate  American  fishing  vessels  for  purchasing  supplies  in 
colonial  ports."  The  practice  of  the  Canadian  bar  and  Hie  action  of  the  courts  in 
this  relation,  going  back  to  the  adoption  of  the  treaty,  may  be  therefore  regarded, 
also,  as  a  cotemporaneoos  constniction  of  it,,  involving  a  concession  that  the  buying 
bait  and  supplies  on  shore  was  one  of  the  privileges  which  the  treaty  affirmed.  And 
to  the  same  effect  may  be  regarded  the  continuance,  after  the  treaty  of  1818  was  rati- 
fied, of  that  custom  of  fishermen  f^m  the  United  States  buying  bait  and  supplies  in 
the  fishery  coasts  which  had  existed  fbom  the  time  the  fisheries  were  frequented  by 
flahermen. 

**  Almost  the  very  last  witness  we  had  on  the  stand  told  your  honors  that  before  the 
reciprocity  treaty  was  made  we  were  buying  bait  in  Newfoundland,  and  several  wit- 
nesses ttom  time  to  time  have  stated  that  it  is  a  very  ancient  practice  for  us  to  boy 
bait  and  supplies  and  to  trade  with  the  people  along  the  shore,  not  in  merchandise  as 
merohants,  but  to  buy  supplies  of  bait  and  pay  the  sellers  in  money  or  trade,  as  mi^t 
be  most  convenient  Now,  that  is  one  of  those  natural  trades  that  grow  up  in  all 
eountries;  it  is  older  than  any  treaty;  it  is  older  than  civilized  states  or  statutea 
Fisheries  have  but  one  history.  As  soon  as  there  are  places  peopled  with  inbabitaati 
fishermen  go  theit^** 

Mr.  Dana,  Halifax  Com.,  1573. 


In  the  White  Fawn  eaae>  as  cited  at  lar|te  in  3  Halifox  Com.,  3382,  Judge  Hasan 
(vic^'-admiralty  court  ^  said :  **  The  eonalmction  sought  to  be  put  upon  the  statutes 
by  the  Crown  officers  would  appear  to  be  thus :  A  foreign  vessel  being  in  British  wa- 
ters and  purchasing  IktMU  a  British  subject  any  article  which  may  be  used  in  proee- 
enting  the  fisheries*  without  it»  being  shown  that  such  article  is  to  be  used  in  illegal 
fishing  iu  British  wat«r»,  is  1iah1f>  to  foHeitur^  as  preparing  to  fish  in  Britiah  waten. 
I  cannot  atlopt  such  a  ctuistmction.  I  think  it  harsh  and  unreasonable  and  not  wai^ 
ranteti  by  the  wonts  of  the  8ta:ut««.  It  would  subject  a  foreign  vessel,  which  might 
be  of  great  x-mlno,  sa  in  the  pn^^ent  case^  to  foHeitupp,  with  her  cargo  and  outfit,  for 
|Mircha«ing  v^^^^^^  «^  "i^**  puwuing  her  voyage  in  Britiah  waters,  as  she  lawfully 
ni^ht  d^v  within  thrre  luiltvi  of  our  coast ^  of  a  British  subject  any  article,  however 
anuUI  its  value  va  0(>«)  hue  or  nets  fbr  instanoe),  without  its  being  shown  that  then 
was  any  int^'utioa  of  umu^  mit^h  aHiolos  in  illegal  fishing  in  British  waters  before  she 
r^a<'hod  the  fishuxi;  gn>uud  to  which  she  might  legally  resort  for  fishing  under  the 
imas  of  the  «t4itutoA.  1  constnte  th^  statutes  simply  thus:  If  a  foreign  vessel  is 
fo«»a,  Ist^  havnti;  t4il:on  tish :  ^l.  fi^ux);.  although  no  fish  hnve  been  taken;  3d,  pre- 
fttnng  to  t)sh.  i  ^,  wiih  bt^  oivw  arrang)ng  h^M*  nets,  lines,  and  fishing  tackle  for 
fifthiujr^  thoujiih  »iM  aciusU>  apph^  t«^  fishing  in  British  waters,  in  either  of  these 
i^ectAed  in  the  siAtntee  the  foiMtwa  MlMhin.    I  tkink  the  words  *  preparing 
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to  fish'  (in  the  statnteH)  wer^  introdnced  for  the  purpose  of  preyenting  the  escape  of 
a  fDreign  vessel  which,  though  with  intent  of  illegal  fishing  in  British  waters,  had 
not  taken  fish  or  engaged  in  fishing  by  setting  nets  and  lines,  but  was  seized  in ^ the 
very  act  of  putting  out  her  lines,  neu,  etc.,  into  the  water,  and  so  preparing  to  fish." 
This  opinion  is  valuable  merely  as  an  authority  that  buying  bait  in  the  three-mile 
mie  is  not  by  itself  held  illegal  in  the  Canada  waters.  So  far  as  the,  statute  oon- 
ttmoA  expands  the  operation  of  the  treaty  it  has  no  extraterritorial  force. 

The  opinion  in  the  case  of  the  J.  H.  Nickerson,  by  Sir  William  Tonng  (vioe-admi- 
iilty,  Halifax,  1871^,  contains  a  dictum  that  *'to  purchase  or  procure  bait"  is  '^a 
preparing  to  fish."  This,  to  say  the  least,  is  badly  put,  since  "  procuring"  includes 
"catching^"  which  would  not  only  be  *' preparing  to  fish,"  but  actually  ''fishing." 
Bat,  aside  from  the  badness  of  the  phraseology,  the  law  of  the  proposition  is  bad. 
Ab  "preparing  to  commit  a  crime  "  is  an  indictable  attempt,  there  are  many  cases  in 
.wldoh,  sometimes  by  very  able  Judges,  the  question  has  been  determined  in  what 
SQch  preparation  consists.  These  cases  establish  the  principle  that  unless  the  prep- 
aration be  such  that  if  not  interrupted  by  extraneous  force  it  would  result  in  the 
erime  alleged,  it  is  not  an  indictable  attempt ;  and  it  is  a  settled  principle  that  pur- 
chasing poison  or  a  deadly  weapon  is  not  indictable  as  a  "  preparation  "  for  homicide. 
(See  cases  cited  in  Whart.  Cr.  Law  $  180.)  The  reason  is  that  where  a  thing  pur- 
chased can  be  used  either  for  a  lawful  or  an  unlawful  purpose  there  can  be  no  con- 
▼ietion  of  an  attempt  unless  the  unlawful  purpose  f}e  shown.  In  the  case  here  ci^ted 
fheie  ought  to  have  been  no  couYiction,  even  under  the  statute,  unless  it  could  have 
keen  shown  that  the  purchase  was  a  preparation  to  fish  within  the  forbidden  belt, 
snd  that  this  was  put  in  process  of  execution.  Sir  W.  Young's  dictum  on  this  point, 
tiMTsfore,  cannot  be  sustained  as  a  matter  of  municipal  law.  As  a  ruling  of  interna- 
tional law  it  is  of  no  authority,  since  preparing  to  fish  without  fishing  is  in  any  view 
not  a  contravention  of  the  treaty  of  1818.  But  Sir  W.  Young's  ruling,  on  the  merits, 
ecincides  with  that  of  Judge  Hazen,  since  he  concedes  that  merely  buying  fish  within 
the  three  miles  is  not  a  violation  of  the  treaty.  * 

In  the  Hali&x  Commission  it  was  asserted,  as  part  of  the  British  case,  that  "freedom 
to  transfer  cargoes,  to  outfit  vessels,  buy  supplies,  obtain  bait,  and  traffic  generally 
in  British  ports  and  harbors,  or  to  transact  other  business  ashore,  not  necessarily 
oonnected  with  fishing  purxuits,  are  secondary  privileges  which  materially  enhance 
the  principal  concessions  to  United  States  citizens.  These  advantages  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  success  of  foreign  fishing  on  Canadian  coasts ;  trithout  such  facilities, 
fishing  operations,  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  inshores,  cannot  be  conducted  on 
aa  extensive  and  remunerative  scale."  The  commission,  however,  in  discharge  of  the 
<hity  assigned  to  it  of  determining  the  balance  of  indebtedness  between  the  two  powei's 
on  the  fishery  qnestion/unanimously  decided  that  "  it  was  not  within  the  comx>etence 
of  this  tribunal  to  award  compensation  for  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries,  nor  for  purchasing  bait,  ice,  supplies,  etc.,  nor  for  permission  to  transship 
cargoes  on  British  waters."  As  the  submission  in  this  case  covered  all  cases  of  claims 
by  either  power,  the  only  basis  on  which  this  decision  can  stand  is  the  privileges  thus 
63cereised  which  were  secured  to  them  by  treaty  as  well  as  by  the  law  of  nations ;  for 
on  both  sides  it  was  agreed  that  these  privileges  were  valuable.  We  must,  therefore, 
onderstand  that  the  commission — a  tribunal  the  mi^^^ty  of  which  cannot  be  charged 
with  undue  partiality  to  the  United  States— held  that  the  enjoyment  of  these  privileges 
by  fishermen  of  the  United  States  wasa  matter  of  right.  The  claim  in  the  British  argu- 
mtatf  it  must  be  recollected,  was  put  on  strong  ground :  "  In  all  those  instances  where 
it  has  come  out  in  evidence  that  they  (the  United  States  fishermen)  come  in  and  get 
•nr  fishermen  to  catch  bait  for  them  and  pay  them  for  doing  so,  in  all  such  cases  the 
act  IS  that  of  the  United  States  fishermen  themselves."  (Halifax  Com.,  1&56.)  Tet 
even  for  acts  such  as  these,  verging  so  closely  on  fishing  within  the  three-miles  zone, 
the  Halifax  tribunal  held  that  the  British  Government,  acting  for  itself  and  for  Can- 
ada, had  no  cause  for  complaint. 
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''At  the  flist  conference  (of  the  Ghent  neflcotiators),  on  the  8th  of  Augnst  (1814),  tlie 
British  plenipotentiaries  had  notified  to  us  that  the  British  Gfoyemment  did  not  in- 
tend henceforth  to  allow  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  without  an  equivalent^ 
the  liberties  to  fish,  and  to  dry  and  care  fish,  within  the  ezolosiye  British  jaiisdie- 
tion  stipulated  in  their  fietyor  by  the  latter  ^art  of  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  of  1783;  and  in  their  note  of  the  19th  of  Augnst  the  British  plenipotentiaries 
had  demanded  a  new  stipulation  to  secure  to  Britidi  subjects  the  right  of  nayigating 
the  Mississippi,  a  demand  which,  ui^less  warranted  by  another  article  of  that  saine 
treaty  of  1783,  we  could  not  peroeiye  that  Great  Britain  had  any  colorable  pretext  fx 
making.  Our  instructions  had  forbidden  us  to  sufiSer  our  right  to  the  fisheries  to  be 
brought  into  discussion,  and  had  i^ot  authorized  us  to  make  any  distinction  in  the 
seyeraV  provisions  of  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  or  between  that  artide 
and  any  other  of  the  same  treaty.  We  had  no  equivalent  to  offer  for  a  new  recogni- 
tion of  our  right  to  any  part  of  the  fisheries,  and  we  had  no  power  to  grant  any  equiva- 
lent which  might  be  asked  for  it  by  the  British  Government.  We  contended  that  the 
whole  treaty  of  1783  must  be  considered  as  one  entire  and  permanent  compact,  not 
liable,  like  ordinary  treaties,  to  be  abrogated  by  a  subsequent  war  between  the  psi^ 
ties  to  it;  as  an  instrument  recognizing  the  rights  and  liberties  enjoyed  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  as  an  ind^endent  nation,  and  containing  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions on  which  the  two  parts  of  one  empire  had  mutually  agreed  thenceforth  to  con- 
stitute two  distinct  and  separate tiations.  In  consenting,  by  that  treaty,  that  a  psrt 
of  the  North  American  continent  should  remain  subject  to  the  British  Joriadiction.  the 
people  of  the  United  States  had  reserved  to  themselves  the  liberty,  which  they  had 
ever  before  enjoyed,  of  fishing  upon  that  part  of  the  coasts,  and  of  drying  and  curing 
fish  upon  the  shores ;  and  this  reservation  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  other  contrsot- 
ing  party.  We  saw  not  why  this  liberty,  then  no  new  grant,  but  a  mere  recognition 
of  a  prior  right  always  enjoyed,  should  be  forfeited  by  a  war  any  more  than  any  other 
of  the  rights  of  our  national  independence,  or  why  we  should  need  a  new  stipulation 
fbr  its  enjoyment  more  than  we  needed  a  new  article  to  declare  that,  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  treated  with  us  as  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States.  We  stated  this 
principle,  in  general  terms,  to  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  in  the  note  which  we  sent 
to  them  with  our  project  of  the  treaty ;  and  we  alleged  it  as  the  ground  upon  whieb 
no  new  stipulation  was  deemed  by  our  Government  necessary  to  secure  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  all  the  rights  and  liberties  stipulated  in  their  favor  by  the  treaty 
of  1783.  Np  reply  to  that  part  of  our  note  was  given  by  the  British  plenipotentia- 
ries ;  but,  in  returning  our  project  of  a  treaty,  they  added  a  clause  to  one  of  the  arti- 
cles stipulating  a  right  for  British  subjects  to  navigate  the  Mississippi.  Without 
adverting  to  the  ground  of  prior  and  immemorial  usage,  if  the  principle  were  Just 
that  the  treaty  of  1783,  from  its  peculiar  character,  remained  in  force  in  all  its  parts, 
notwithstanding  the  war,  no  new  stipulation  was  necessary  to  secure  to  the  subjeeti 
of  Great  Britain  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  as  far  as  that  right  was  se- 
onzed  by  the*  treaty  of  1783 ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  no  stipulation  was  necessary  to 
secure  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  liberty  to  fish,  and  to  dry  and  cure  fish, 
within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain.  If  they  asked  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  as  a  new  claim,  they  could  not  expect  we  should  grant  it  without  an 
equivalent ;  if  they  asked  it  because  it  had  been  granted  in  1783,  they  must  recog- 
nize the  claim  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  liberty  to  fish,  and  to  dry 
and  cure  fish,  in  question.  To  place  both  points  beyond  all  future  controversy,  a 
minority  of  us  determined  to  offer  to  admit  an  article  confirming  both  rights,  or  we 
offered  at  the  same  time  to  be  silent  in  the  treaty  upon  both,  and  to  leave  oat  9XUh 
*gether  the  article  defining  the  boundary  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  westward.  They 
finally  agreed  to  this  last  proposal,  but  not  until  they  had  proposed  an  article  stipu- 
lating for  a  future  negotiation  for  an  equivalent  to  be  given  by  Great  Britain  for  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  by  the  United  States  for  the  liberty  as  to  the  fish- 
eries within  the  British  Joriadiction,    This  article  was  onneoessary,  with  reqpeet  to 
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its  professed  object,  since  both  Governments  had  it  in  their  power,  without  it,  to  ne- 
gotiate iipon  these  subjeccts,  if  they  pleased.  •  We  rejected  it,  although  its  adoption 
would  have  secured  the  boundary  of  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude  west  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  because  it  would  have  been  a  formal  abandonment  on  our  part  of 
oar  claim  to  the  liberty  as  to  the  fisheries  recognized  by  the  treaty  of  17^)3. 

''Too  will  perceive  by  the  correspondence  that  the  ninth  article  was  offered  us  as  a 
time  qua  non  and  an  ultimatum.  We  accepted  it,  not  without  much  hesitation,  as  the 
only  alternative  to  a  rupture  of  the  negotiation,  and  with  a  perfect  understanding 
that  our  Government  was  free  to  reject  it,  as  we  were  not  authorized  to  subscribe  to  it.'' 

Letter  of  the  Am.  plenip.  to  Sec.  of  State,  Ghent,  Dec.  25,  1814,  given  in  The 
Fisheries  and  the  Mississippi,  54^. 

"The  principle  (that  of  the  continuous  right  of  the  United  States  to  the  northeast- 
era  fisheries  and  the  non- abrogation  of  these  rights  by  the  war  of  1812)  asserted  by 
the  American  plenipotentiaries  at  Ghent  has  been  stlU  asserted  and  maintained 
through  two  long  and  arduous  negotiations  with  Great  Britain,  and  has  passed  the 
oideal  of  minds  of  no  inferior  ability.  It  has  terminated  in  a  new  and  satisfactory 
anrnngement  of  the  great  interest  connected  with  it,  and  in  a  substantial  adu  ission 
of  the  principle  asserted  by  the  American  plenipotentiaries  at  Ghent.'' 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  The  Fisheries  and  the  Mississippi,  97,  98. 

"In  that  instrument  (the  treaty  of  1816)  the  United  States  have  renounced  forever 
that  part  of  the  fishing  liberties  which  they  had  enjoyed  or  claimed  in  certain  parts 
of  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  British  provinces,  and  within  three  marine  miles 
from  the  shore.  This  privilege,  without  being  of  much  use  to  our  fishermen,  had 
been  found  very  inconvenient  to  the  British,  and  in  return  we  have  acquired  an  en- 
larged liberty,  both  of  fishing  and  of  drying  fish,  within  the  other  parts  of  the  British 
Junadiction  forever.  The  first  article  of  the  convention  affords  a  signal  testimonial 
of  the  correctness  of  the  principle  assumed  by  the  American  plenipotentiaries  at 
Ghent ;  for,  by  accepting  the  express  renunciation  of  the  United  States  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  privilege  in  question,  and  by  confirming  and  enlarging  all  the  re- 
mainder of  the  privilege  forever,  the  British  Ck>vemment  have  implicitly  acknowl- 
edged that  the  liberties  of  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  1783  had  not  been  abro- 
gated by  the  war.  *  *  *  It  is  not  the  word  forever  in  this  convention  which  will 
seeore  to  our  fishermen  for  all  time  the  liberties  stipulated  and  recognized  in  it,  but 
it  was  introduced  by  our  negotiators  and  admitted  by  those  of  Great  Britain  as  a 
warning  that  we  shall  never  consider  the  liberties  secured  to  us  by  it  as  abrogated  by 
mere  war.  ''  •  »  They  and  we  are  aware  forever  that  nothing  but  our  own  renun- 
eiaHon  can  deprive  us  of  this  right." 

Ihid,  109. 

* 

"  The  nature  of  the  rights  and  liberties  consisted  in  the  free  participation  in  a^^ 
cry.  That  fishery,  covering  the  bottom  of  the  banks  which  surround  the  island  of 
Newfoundland,  the  coasts  of  New  England,  Nova  Scotia,  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence, 
and  Labrador,  furnishes  the  richest  treasure  and  the  most  beneficent  tribute  that 
oeean  pays  to  earth  on  this  terraqueous  globe.  By  the  pleasure  of  the  Creator  of 
earth  and  seas,  it  had  been  constituted  in  its  physical  nature  one  fishery,  extending  in 
the  open  seas  around  that  island,  to  little  less  than  five  degrees  of  latitude  from  the 
eoaat,  spreading  along  the  whole  northern  coast  of  this  continent  and  insinuating 
itself  into  all  the  bays,  creeks,  and  harbors  to  the  very  borders  of  the  shores.  For 
the  fall  enjoyment  of  an  equal  share  in  this  fishery  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  nearly 
general  access  to  every  part  of  it,  the  habits  of  the  game  which  it  pursues  being  so 
far  migratory  that  they  were  found  at  different  periods  most  abundant  in  different 
places,  sometimes  populating  the  banks  and  at  others  swarming  close  upon  the  shores. 
The  latter  portion  of  the  fishery  had,  however,  always  been  considered  as  the  most 
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▼aloable/inasmaoh  as  it  afforded  the  means  of  drying  and  curing  the  fiah  inunediately 
after  they  were  caught,  which  could  not  be  effected  upon  the  banks. 

''By  the  law  of  nature  this  fishery  belonged  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  regions  in  the 
neighborhood  of  which  it  was  situated.  By  the  conventional  law  of  Europe  it  be- 
longed to  the  European  nations  which  had  formed  settlements  in  those  regions. 
France,  as  the  first  principal  settler  in  them,  had  long  claimed  the  ezclu9iiee  right  to 
it.  Great  Britain,  moved  in  no  small  degree  by  the  value  of  the  fishery  itself,  Lad 
made  the  conquest  of  all  those  regions  upon  France,  and  had  limited  by  treaty,  within 
a  narrow  compass,  the  right  of  France  to  any  share  in  the  fisheiy .  Spain,  upon  some 
claim  of  prior  discovery,  had  for  some  time  enjoyed  a  share  of  the  fishery  on  the 
banks,  but  at  the  last  treaty  of  peace  prior  to  the  American  Revolution  had  expressly 
renounced  it. 

''At  the  commencement  of  the  American  Revolution,  therefore,  this  fishery  belonged 
exclusively  to  the  British  naOfm,  subject  to  a  certain  limited  participation  in  it  reserved 
by  treaty  stipulations  to  France.'' 

.      Ibid.,  184. 

"  The  most  important  matter  adjusted  at  this  negotiation  (that  of  1818)  was  the 
fisheries.  The  position  assumed  at  Qhent,  that  the  fishery  rights  and  liberties  wets 
not  abrogate  by  war,  was  again  insisted  on,  and  those  portions  of  the  coast  fiysheries 
relinquished  on  this  occasion  were  renounced  by  express  provision,  fully  implying 
that  the  whole  right  was  not  considered  a  new  grant." 

2  Lyman's  Diplomacy  of  the  U.  S.,  88. 

^^  Daring  the  conferences  which  preceded  the  negotiation  of  the  con- 
vention of  1818,  the  British  commissioners  proposed  to  expressly  ex- 
clude the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  from  Hhe  privilege  of  carrying 
on  trade  with  any  of  his  Britannic  Megesty's  subjects  residing  within 
the  limits  assigned  for  their  use ; '  and  also  that  it  should  not  be  ^  lawful 
for  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  said  fishery  to  have  on 
board  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  whatever,  except  such  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  their  voyages  to  and  from  the  said 
fishing  grounds  ^  and  any  vessel  of  the  United  States  which  shall  con- 
travene this  regulation  may  be  seized, condemned,  and  confiscate  with 
his  cargo.' 

^^  This  proposition,  which  is  identical  with  the  construction  now  pot 
upon  the  language  of  the  convention,  was  emphatically  rejected  by  the 
American  commissioners,  and  thereupon  was  abandoned  by  the  British 
plenipotentiaries,  and  Article  I,  as  it  stands  in  the  convention,  was  sub- 
stituted.'' 

President  Grant,  Second  Annual  Message,  1870. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Northeastern  fisheries  generally  see  the  foUowing  Congres- 
sional documents : 

Articles  of  the  jbreaty  of  1871  with  Great  Britain.  Resolution  of  Massachusetts 
favoring  their  abrogation.  Feb.  28,  1879.  Senate  Mis.  Doc.,  80, 45th  Cong., 
3d  sees. 

Abrogation  of  the  fishery  articles  of  the  treaty  of  May  8, 1871,  with  Great  Britaiii 
recommended.    Apr.  28,  1880.    House  Bep.  1275, 46th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

Recommendation  that  duties  be  reiraposed  upon  fish  and  fish  oil,  the  product  of 
Canada,  as  British  Government  insists  that  local  laws  are  superior  to  stipu- 
lation of  treaty  of  1871.  President's  message.  May  17,  1880.  Senate  Ex. 
Doc.  180,  46th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

Provisions  Cf  the  treaty  of  May  8,  1871,  with  Great  Britain.  Report  in  favor  of 
•  payinic  damages  sustained  by  American  fishermen  on  account  of  the  acts  of 
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t]iep«ople  of  Newfoundland  and  the  abiogation  of  the  treaty.    June  9, 1880. 

Honae  Rep.  1746,  46th  Cong.,  2d  seae. 
Ceortain  proviaionB  of  the  treaty  of  Washington  on.    Report  that  they  be  termi- 
nated.   Feb.  4,  1882.    House  Rep.  235,  47th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
Froteetion  of,  in  waters  of  United  States  and  Canada.    Resolution  of  Vermont 

&voring  legislation  for  that  purpose.    Jan.  15, 1877.    Senate  Mis.  Doc.  28, 

44th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
Protection  of,  on  Atlantic  coast.    Proposed  legislation  not  antagonistic  with 

treaty  obligations  with  •Great  Britain.    Mar,  24,  1884.     Senate  Rep.  365, 

4Sth  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 
Aa  to  Canada  fisheries  in  general,  see  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  100, 32d  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 
On  Sir  £.  Thornton's  proposal  of  a  fisheries  commission,  and  in  relation  to  the 

Alabama  claims,  see  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Thornton,  Jan.  30, 

1871.    For.  ReL,  1871,  497. 

On  the  subject  of  the  negotiations  attending  the  treaty  of  1818,  the  following  doon- 
meats  may  be  consulted : 

Message  of  President  Monroe,  Feb.  18, 1825,  with  papers  as  to  '<the  capture  and 
detention  of  American  fishermen  during  the  last  season."  H  use  Doc.  405, 
18th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    5  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  ReL),  675. 

Letter  of  Mr.  Rush  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Oct.  22, 1818,  Monroe  Pap.  See  also  in  same, 
important  argument  of  Mr.  Rodney,  Nov.  4,  1818,  in  same  collection. 

Mr.  Rush's  dispatch  to  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  of  July  28, 1823,  narrating 
the  incidents  of  the  then  closiug  negotiations  with  the  British  ministry,  is 
given  in  Senate.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  39G^  18th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  5  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For. 
ReL),  529.  See  ibid,,  548,  580,  as  to  passages  in  respect  to  Newfoundland 
fisheries. 

Mr.  (Gallatin's  dispatch  to  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  Nov.  6, 1818.  2  Gallatin's  Writings,  82. 

As  to  course  of  commissioners  at  Ghent,  in  respect  to  the  fisheries,  see  Mr.  Gal- 
latin to  Mr.  Monroe,  Dec.  25,  1814.  1  Gallatin's  Writings,  345.  See  further, 
1  Philli.  Int.  Law  (3d  ed.),  270. 

In  the  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers  for  1818-'19,  voL  6,  p.  69/.,  will  be  found 
the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  by  whom  the  treaty  of  1818  was 
negotiated. 

(5)  UXTDKR  THB  TREATIES  OF  1783  AND  1812  THE  THREE  IflLES  BELT  FOLLOWS  THE 

SINUOSITIES  AND  INDENTATIONS  OF  TELE  COAST. 

§305. 

The  general  doctrine  of  the  law  of  nations  as  to  marginal  seas  has 
been  already  discnssed  (jmpraj  §  32).  That  territorial  jurisdiction  over 
the  North  East  Atlantic  is  limited  to  three  miles,  following  the  sinuosities 
and  indentations  of  the  coast,  is  shown  by  the  action  of  the  British  and 
United  States  Governments  under  the  treaties  of  1783  and  of  1818.  As 
in  some  aspects  this  question  may  become  the  matter  of  future  negotia- 
tions, tJie  publication  in  the  present  shape  of  a  summary  of  the  corre- 
spondence in  this  relation  is  deferred. 

(6)  Bat  of  Ftjndt  and  other  large  bats  are  open  seas. 

R 

§3060. 

On  November  30, 1845,  Lord  Stanley,  then  British  Colonial  Secretary, 
after  saying  that  ^^  Her  M^esty's  Government  feel  satisfied  that  the 
Bay  of  Fandy  has  been  rightly  claimed  by  Great  Britain  as  a  bay  within 
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the  treaty  of  1818,"  bat  that  the  ^'  relaxation  of  this  claim  would  be  a^ 
tended  with  benefits,"  etc.,  declares  that  ^^it  has  accordingly  been  an- 
noanced  to  the  United  States  Government  that  American  citizens  woald 
henceforward  be  allowed  to  fish  in  any  part  of  the  Bay  of  Fondy,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  approach,  except  in  cases  specified  in  the  treaty  of 
1818,  within  three  miles  of  the  entrance  of  any  bay  on  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia  or  New  Brunswick.'' 

As  to  meaning  of  the  word  **  bay,  ^  in  the  convention  of  1818,  Mr. 
Cass,  in  his  speech  in  the  Senate  on  Angnst  3, 1852,  after  showing  that 
there  are  'shays'*  («.  ^.,  Bay  of  Biscay,  Baffin's  Bay,  etc.)  which  are 
really  open  seas,  proceeds  to  notice  that  the  ^'  bays"  specified  in  the 
convention  are  of  another  class,  being  grouped  with  ^^  harbors  and 
creeks,"  and  are  convertible,  not  with  such  seas  as  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
or  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  but  simply  with  indentations  of  the  coast  into 
which  fishing  vessels  are  accustomed  to  run.  '^That  such  was  the  un- 
derstanding of  our  negotiators  is  rendered  clear  by  the  terms  they  em- 
ploy in  their  report  upon  this  subject.  They  say:  ^It  is  in  that  point 
of  view  that  the  privilege  of  entering  the  ports  for  shelter  is  useful,'  etc. 
Here  the  word  ^x>o^ts'  is  used  as  a  descriptive  word,  embracing  both 
the  bays  and  h*arbors  within  which  shelter  may  be  legally  sought,  and 
shows  the  kind  of  bays  contemplated  by  our  framers  of  the  treaty.  And 
it  is  not  a  little  curious  that  the  legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  hav^applied 
the  same  meaning  to  a  similar  term.  An  act  of  that  province  was 
passed  March  12, 1836,  with  this  title :  'An  act  relating  to  the  fisheries 
in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  coasts  and  harbors  thereof,' 
which  act  recognizes  the  convention,  and  provides  for  its  execution  un- 
der the  authority  of  an  imperial  statute.  It  declares  that  harbors  shall 
include  bays,  ports,  and  creeks.  Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  their 
opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  shelter  secur^  to  the  American  fishermen." 

Congfesaional  Globe  (AppeDcLix),  yoI.  25,  895. 

*  In  a  speech  of  the  same  date  Mr.  Hamlin  said :  '^  The  bays  and  har- 
bors which  are  surrendered  up  by  the  Americans  aret^  bays  and  harbors 
intowhich  theAmerican  fishermen  may  go  tofinda«Ae^iter,  rapatr^amo^et, 
purchase  wood,  and  obtain  water.  All  these  things  could  only  be  done 
in  the  small  harbors,  which  would  afford  shelter,  and  where  damage 
could  be  repaired.  But  to  allow  fishermen  to  go  into  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  or  the  Bay  of  Fundy  for  repair  or  shelter  I  They  might  with 
far  greater  propriety  seek  the  open  sea  for  shelter,  for  with  sufficient  sea 
room  they  might  be  safe,  while  in  such  bays  as  the  Bay  of  Fundy  they 
would  be  sare  of  destruction  upon  a  lee  shore.  Better,  far  better,  to  seek 
the  broad  and  trackless  ocean  for  a  shelter,  to  repair,  for  wood,  or  water. 
The  very  uses  to  which  these  bays  and  harbors  are  to  be  appropriated 
must  show  what  was  intended — such  harbors  and  bays  as  coidd  be 
used  for  the  purposes  named.  The  same  interpretation  of  the  word  bay 
in  the  treaty,  when  applied  to  Fundy,  Ghaleur,  or  St.  Lawrence,  should 
be  understood  as  when  applied  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  or  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico." 

/Wd,  900. 

The  right  of  United  States  fishermen  to  enter  and  fish  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  was  ''  decided  by  arbitration  in  the  case  of  the  schooner  Wash- 
ington, and  Her  Majesty^s  Government  have  uniformly  acquiesced  in 
that  decision." 

Mr.  Poster,  Halifax  Com.,  1590. 
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As  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleary  in  its  proper  sense,  conflicts  as  to  fishing,  JAdging  from 
the  evidence  before  the  Halifax  tribunal,  are  not  likely  to  arise.  In  the  old  popular 
use  of  the  title  it  is  not,  ontside  of  the  three-mile  band,  territorial  water.  '^  A  good 
deal  of  fsotitlons  importance  has  been  given  to  the  Bay  of  Chalear  from  the  cnstom 
among  fishermen,  and  almost  universal  a  generation  ago,  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much,  to  speak  of  the  whole  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  by  that  term." 

IbkL. 

'*  What  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth  have  a  better  right  to  plow  with  their  keels 
the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  than  the  descendants  of  the  fishermen  of 
New  England,  to  whose  energy  and  bravery,  a  centary  and  a  quarter  ago,  it  is  chiefly 
owing  that  there  is  any  Nova  Scotia  to-day  under  the  British  flag  f '' 

Ibid.,  1501. 

A  construction  of  the  terms  '*  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors,"  in  the  treaty  of  1818, 
was  given  by  the  mixed  commission  under  the  convention  of  1853,  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  fishing  schooner  Washington,  which  was  seized  while  fishing  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  ten  miles  from  shore,  taken  to  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  and  adjudged 
forfeited,  on  the  charge  of  violating  the  treaty  of  1818  by  fishing  in  waters  in  which 
the  United  States  had,  by  that  convention,  renounced  the  right  of  its  citizens  to  take 
fish.  A  claim  of  the  owners  of  the  Washington  for  compensation  came  before  the 
commission  above  mentioned,  and,  the  commissioners  differing,  the  case  was  referred 
to  Mr.  Joshua  Bates,  the  umpire,  who,  referring  to  the  theory  that  **  bays  and  coasts" 
were  to  be  defined  by  ''  an  imaginary  line  drawn  along  the  coast  from  headland  to 
headland,  and  that  the  jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty  extends  three  marine  miles  ontside 
of  this  line,  thus  closing  all  the  bays  on  the  coast  or  shore  and  that  great  body  of 
water  called  the  Bay  of  Fundy,"  pronounced  it  a  ^'new  doctrine,"  and,  repudiating 
the  decision  of  the  provincial  court  based  thereon,  awarded  the  owners  of  the  vessel 
compensation  for  an  lllt'gal  condemnation.  The  umpire  also  decided  that  as  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  is  from  sixty-five  to  seventy-five  miles  wide,  and  from  one  h'andred  and 
thirty  to  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  long,  with  several  '^bays"  on  its  coasts,  and 
has  one  of  its  headlands  in  the  United  States,  and  must  be  traversed  for  a  long. dis- 
tance by  vessels  bound  to  Passamaquoddy  Bay)  and  contains  one  United  States  island, 
Little  Menan,  on  the  line  between  headlands,  the  Bay  of  Fundy  could  not  be  consid- 
ered as  an  exclusively  British  bay.  (See  President's  message  communicating  pro- 
eeedings  of  commission  to  Senate;  sJso  Dana's  Wheaton,  $  274,  note  142.)  The 
''  headland "  theory  was  again  rejected  by  the  umpire  in  the  case  of  the  schooner 
Argas,  which  was  seiaed  while  fidiing  on  Saint  Ann's  Bank,  twenty-eight  miles  from 
Cape  Smoke,  the  nearest  land,  taken  to  Sydney,  and  sold  for  violation  of  the  treaty 
of  1818  by  fishing  within  headlands.    The  owners  were  awarded  fall  compensation. 

Mr.  Dana,  in  this  connection,  quotes  (Dana's  Wheat.,  $  274,  note  142)  from  the  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  of  1839  the  following  provisions :  ' '  It  is  agreed  that 
tiie  distance  of  three  miles,  fixed  as  the  general  limit  of  thp  exclusive  right  of  fishing 
upon  the  coasts  of  the  two  countries,  shall,  with  respect  to  bays,  the  mouths  of  which 
do  not  exceed  ten  miles  in  width,  be  measured  j&om  a  straight  line  drawn  from  head- 
land to  headland." 
» 

Aa  to  British  concession  that  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  an  open  sea,  see  papers 
connected  with  message  of  President  Fillmore,  Feb.  28,  1853,  wtth  Senate 
Confid.  Doc.  No.  4,  special  session,  1853,  and  see  particularly  Mr.  Everett, 
Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Ingersoll,  Dec.  4, 1852,  MSS.  Inst.  Gr.  Brit.,  appe^jded 
to  message  aforesaid. 

As  to  detention  of  fishermen  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  see  President  Monroe's 
message  of  Feb.  26, 1825;  House  Doc.  No.  408;  18th  Cong.,  2d  sess. ;  5  Am. 
St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  735. 

Mr.  Bnahfa  notes  of  negotiation,  Monroe  papers,  Dept.  of  State. 
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''To  the  clan^e  about  Hndson's  Bay  we  did  not  object,  as, on  ^^i^m^n^T^g  the  charter 
to  that  company,  which  we  did,  it  was  clear  that  we  should  still  fish  as  before  the 
Bevolntion." 

Mr.  Bash's  notes  of  negotiation,  Monroe  papeis,  Dept.  of  State,  conference  of 
Oct.  19. 

(7)  Ports  of  bktrt  not  affected  bt  limitations  mpofiSD  bt  tseatt  of  1818. 

§306. 

Whatever  may  be  the  limitatioDs  of  the  treaty  of  1818  as  to  trading 
by  fishermen  in  the  British  possessions  bordering  on  the  fisheries^  they 
do  not  apply  to  ports  of  entry  in  which  fishing  vessels,  if  haviug  proper 
papers,  can  enter  for  commercial  purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
British  municipal  regalatioDS  as  to  ports  of  entry  can  affect,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  United  States,  the  right  of  fishermen,  nnder  treaties  and 
nnder  the  law  of  nations,  to  visit  ports,  bays,  and  liarbors  of  that  coast 
to  obtain  shelter,  wood,. and  water,- and  to  obtain  provisions  and  sup- 
plies in  the  exercise  of  the  tentorial  privil/sges  they  thus  possess. 

(8)  British  municipal  legislation  mat  restrict,  but  cannot  expand,  British 

RIGHTS  under  THESE  TREATIES. 

S307. 

It  is  conceded  that  there  is  no  British  legislation  making  it  penal  for 
United  States  fishermen  to  purchase  bait  or  supplies  on  Canadian  shores 
when  visiting  them  in  pursuance  of  their  rights  as  confirmed  by  this 
treaty.  This,  as  has  been  said  (supra,  §  304),  is  a  cotemporaneous  con- 
struction of  the  treaty,  since  the  statutes  go  back  to  the  period  when  the 
treaty  was  framed.  But  in  the  aspect  of  the  present  section  the  statutes 
may  be  regarded  as  a  statutory  statement  of  treaty  rights  in  this  connec-. 
tion,  whatever  these  rights  might  be.  The  British  Government,  with 
whom  exclusively  the  United  States  has  to  deal  in  this  matter,  pre- 
scribes by  statute  that  the  seizures  under  the  treaty  of  1818  are  to  be 
only  tor* certain  specified  causes,  among  which  buying  provisions  is 
not  included.  And  the  rule  is  well  settled,  that  while  a  municipal  law 
cannot  expand  an  international  right,  it  may  so  contract  it  for  municipal 
purposes  that  municipal  prosecutions  under  it  can  only  be  brought  iu 
submission  tx>  the  statutpry  terms. 

"  If,  however,  it  be  said  that  this  claim  (to  exclude  United  States 
fishermen  from  these  rights)  is  founded  on  provinciaror  colonial  stat- 
utes, and  not  upon  the  convention,  this  Government  cannot  but  regard 
them  as  unfriendly,  and  in  contravention  of  the  spirit,  if  not  of  the  letter, 
of  the  treaty,  for  the  faithful  execution  of  which  the  imperial  Govern- 
ment is  alone  responsible. 

'^Anticipating  that  an  attempt  may  possibly  be  made  by  the  (Canadian 
authorities  in  the  coming  season  to  repeat  their  unneighboiiy  acts  to- 
ward onr  fishermen,  I  recommend  you  to  confer  upon  the  Executive 
the*power  to  suspend,  by  proclamation,  the  operation  of  the  laws  author- 
izing  the  transit  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  in  bond  across  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  to  Canada ;  and,  further,  sliould  such  au 
extreme  measure  become  necessary,  to  suspend  the  operation  of  any 
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laws  whereby  the  vessels  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  are  permitted  to 
enter  the  waters  of  the  United  States." 

President  Grant,  Second  Annual  Mestiage,  1870.    Ji0-a,  $  319. 
(9)  Grxat  Britain  aio)  not  her  provinces  is  the  sovereign  to  be  dealt 

WITH    FOR    infractions  OF    ULW  OF  NATIONS    AND  OF  TREATIES  IN  THIS    RELA- 
TION. 

§  308. 

It  has  heen  already  seen  {aupra^  §§  8, 9)  that  the  treaty-making  power 
of  a  Government  is  the  power  which  is  to  answer  to  the  other  contract- 
ing power  for  infractions  of  the  treaty.  It  has  also  been  seen  that  the 
organ  of  a  Government  which  is  charged  with  its  foreign  relations  is 
that  which  is  to  be  addressed  by  foreign  Governments  in  respect  to  for- 
eign relations,  and  that  in  federal  systems  this  prerogative  is  assigned 
to  the  federal  executive  acting  through  his  secretary  for  foreign  affairs 
(nipra,  §  ISjff).  To  appeals  of  this  class,  based  either  upon  treaty  or 
the  law  of  nations,  no  municipal  statute,  federal,  state,  or  provincial, 
can  be  set  up  as  a  defense;  and  this  has  been  repeatedly  admitted  in 
the  United  States  in  respect  to  international  duties  and  to  treaties  exe- 
cuted by  President  and  Senate  within  the  range  of  their  constitutional 
power  (supraj  §§  9, 21, 138).  This  principle  is  conceded  by  Great  Britain 
in  respect  to  Gauadian  statutes  and  Canadian  adjudications  in  this  very 
relation. 

See  2  Halifax  Com.,  1544. 

^*Thi8  Government  conceives  that  the  fishery  rights  of  the  United 
States,  conceded  by  the  treaty  of  Washington,  are  to  be  exercised 
wholly  free  from  the  restraints  and  regulations  of  the  statutes  of  New- 
foundland." 

Mr.  Evartfl.  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Welsh,  Feb.  17, 1879.    MSS.  Inst.,  Or.  Brit. 

As  to  further  assertions  of  this  responsibility*  of  Great  Britain  for  pro 
vincial  invasions  of  United  States  fishing  rights,  see  Mr.  Evarts  to  Sir  E. 
Thorn  ton ,  M  arch  2, 1878.    This  responsibility  was  conspicuously  claimed 
and  accepted  in  connection  with  the  injuries  received  by  United  States 
fishermen  in  Fortune  Bay  in  January,  1878. 

See  papers  contained  in  part  in  the  message  of  President  Hayes,  May  17, 
1880.    Honse  Ex.  Doc.  84,  46th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

*^  With  Great  Britain  there  are  still  unsettled  questions,  growing  oat 
of  the  local  laws  of  the  maritime  provinces  and  the  action  of  provin- 
cial authorities  deemed  to  be  in  derogation  of  rights  secured  by  treaty 
to  American  fishermen.  The  United  States  minister  in  London  has 
been  instructed  to  present  a  demand  for  $105,305.02  in  view  of  the  dam- 
ages received  by  American  citizens  at  Fortune  Bay,  on  the  6th  day  of 
January,  1878.  The  subject  has  been  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
British  Government,  and  an  early  reply  is  anticipated." 

President  Hayes,  Third  Annual  •Message,  1879.    See  Fourth  Annual  Message 
of  same,  1880-    See  Honse  £x.  Doc.  84,  46tli  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

^  Early  in  the  year  the  Fortune  Bay  claims  were  satisfactorily  settled 
by  the  British  Government  paying  in  full  the  sum  of  £15,000,  most  of 
which  has  been  already  distributed.    As  the  terms  of  the  settlement 
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indaded  compensation  for  injuries  suffered  by  onr  fishermen  at  Aspee 
Bay,  there  has  been  retained  from  the  gross  award  a  sum  which  is 
deemed  adequate  for  those  claims." 

President  Artbar,  First  Annual  Message,  1881. 

The  settlement  is  detailed  in  instructions  from  Mr.  Blaine,  Seo.  of  State,  to 
Mr.  Lowell,  Jaly  30,  1881,  where  Great  Britain's  responsibility  in  soGh 
cases  is  further  asserted. 

As  to  Halifax  Fishery  Commission  see  further,  Appointm^n  of  third  ooomiis- 
sioner.  President's  message  March  21, 1878,  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  44, 45th  Cong., 
2d  sess.  President's  message  May  17, 1878,  HotVto  Ex.  Doc.  89,  45th  Cong., 
2d  sess.  Appointment  of  Maurice  Delfosse  as  third  commissioner.  Presi- 
dent's message  Jnne  17,  1878,  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  100,  45tb  Cong.,  2nd  sees. 
Alleged  frauds  in  the  proofs  before,  Feb.  22, 1881,  House  Rep.  329, 46th  Cong., 
3d  sess.  Resolution  approving  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  B^ 
lations.  May  28,  1878,  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  73,  45th  Cong.,  2d  sees.  Award. 
Report  in  favor  of  its  payment.  May  28,  1878,  Senate  Rep.  439, 45th  Cong., 
2d  sess. 

For  Mr.  Evaris'  criticism  of  action  of  Halifax  award,  see  Mr.  Evarts,  Sec  of 
State,  to  Mr.  Welsh,  Sept.  27, 1878.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. 

ni.  BY  PURCHASE  OF  ALASKA  THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  ENTITLED  TO 
THE  JOINT  RIGHTS  OF  RUSSIA  AND  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE 
NORTHWESTERN  PACIFIC. 

§309. 

The  conditions  of  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  and  the  nature  of  the  con- 
troversy between  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Northwestern  Pacific,  as  settled  by  the  conrention  of  1^4 
between  Kussia  and  the  United  States,  are  conBidered  in  prior  sections. 

Supra,  J  J  27,  33,  159. 

See  also  Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dallas,  May  4, 1R34.    M88.  Inst.', 

Russia. 
As  to  oonstrnction  of  convention,  see  same  to  same,  Nov.  3,  1837. 

It  is  sufficient  here  to  state  that  the  joint  rights  of  Russia  and  of  the 
United  States  to  those  waters  are  now  held  by  the  United  States. 

As  to  fisheries  in  Alaska,  see  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  50,  40th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

Mr.  Cntts'  report  on  the  commerce  in  the  products  of  the  sea,  and  other  papen 

connected  with  fishing  grounds  on  the  North  Pacific,  are  given  in  Senate 

Ex.  Doc.  34,  42d  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
As  to  correspondence  as  to  admission  of  British  Colombian  fish  under  treaty  of 

1871,  see  Brit,  and  Fob.  St.  Pap.  1874-75,.toL  0& 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

GVAHO  ISLAHDS. 

L  TriLB  IN  ENTEBNATIONAL  LAW. 

Based  on  discovery,  $  310. 
n.  Title  undbr  United  States  statute. 

(1)  Discovery  of  guano  deposits  gives  title,  $  311. 

(2)  Ayes  Islands,  $  312. 

(3)  Lobos  Islands,  $  313. 

(4)  Other  islands,  $  314. 

L  TITLE  IN  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

Babbd  on  dibootebt. 

§  310. 

As  bas  been  already  stated,  title  to  territory,  whether  insalar  or  con- 
tinental, in  America,  is  based  on  discovery  or  conquest,  and  not  on  trans* 
fer  from  the  aborigines. 

Supra,  $$2,3,200. 

n.  TITLE  UNDER  UNITED  STATES  STATUTE. 

(1)  BlSCOTBRT  or  OUANO  DEPOSITS  GIVES  TTTUS. 

§  311. 
The  Bevised  Statutes  of  the  UDited  States  provide  as  follows : 

Sec.  5570.  Whenever  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  discovers  a  deposit  of  gnano 
on  any  island,  rock^  or  key,  not  within  the  lawful  jurisdiction  of  any  other  Govern- 
ment, and  not  occupied  by  the  citizens  of  any  other  Government,  and  takes  peaceable 
poneesion  thereof,  and  occupies  the  same,  such  island,  rock,  or  key  may,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Presidentt,  be  considered  as  appertaining  to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5571.  The  discoverer  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  give  notice,  verified  by  affi- 
davit, to  the  Department  of  State  of  such  discovery,  occupation,  and  possession,  de- 
seribing  the  island,  rock,  or  key^  and  the  latitude  and  longitude  thereof,  as  near  as 
may  be,  and  showing  that  snoh  possession  was  taken  in  the  name  of  the  United  States; 
and  sbaU  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  State  Department  that  such  island,  rock, 
or  key  was  not,  at  the  time  of  discovery  thereof,  or  of  the  taking  possession  and  occu- 
pation thereof  by  the  claimants,  in  the  possession  or  occupation  of  any  other  Govern- 
ment or  of  the  citisena  of  any  other  Government,  before  the  same  shall  be  considered 
as  appertaining  to  the  United  States. 

fisa  5572.  If  the  disooverer  dies  before  perfecting  proof  of  discovery  or  folly  com- 
plying with  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  his  widow,  heir,  executor,  or 
administrator,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  such  discovery  upon  complying  with 
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the  proyiaions  of  this  title;  bat  nothing  herein  shall  be  held  to  impair  sny  rights  of 
disoovery  or  any  assignment  by  a  disooyerer  heretofore  recognized  by  the  United 
States. 

Sbc.  5573.  The  discoverer,  or  his  assigns,  being  citizens  of  the  United  States,  m&y 
be  allowed,  at  the  pleasure  of  Congress,  the  exclusive  right  of  occupying  such  island, 
rocks,  or  keys,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  guano,  and  of  selling  and  delivering  the 
same  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  be  used  therein,  and  may  be  allowed  to 
charge  and  receive  for  every  ton  thereof  delivered  alongside  a  vessel,  in  proper  tabs, 
within  reach  of  ship's  tackle,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $8  per  ton  for  the  best  quality,  or 
$4  for  every  ton  taken  while  in  its  native  place  of  deposit. 

Ssc.  5574.  No  guano  shall  be  taken  from  any  such  island,  rock,  or  key,  except  for 
the  use  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  of  persons  resident  therein.  The  di»- 
ooTerer,  or  his  widow,  heir,  executor,  administrator,  or  assigns,  shall  enter  into  bond, 
in  such  penalty  and  with  such  sureties  as  may  be  required  by  the  President,  to  deliver 
the  guano  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  therein,  and 
to  none  others,  and  at  the  price  prescribed,  and  to  provide  all  necessary  fiboilities  tot 
that  purpose  within  a  time  to  be  fixed  in  the  bond ;  and  any  breach  of  the  provisions 
thereof  shall  be  deemed  a  forfeiture  of  all  rights  accruing  under  and  by  virtue  of  this 
title.  This  section  shall«  however,  be  suspended  in  relation  to  all  persons  who  have 
complied  with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  for  five  years  from  and  after  the  fourteenth 
day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two. 

Ssc.  5575.  The  introduction  of  guano  from  such  islands,  rocks,  or  keys,  shall  be  reg- 
ulated as  in  the  coasting  trade  between  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
same  laws  shall  govern  the  vessels  concerned  therein. 

Ssc.  5576.  All  acts  done,  and  offenses  or  crimes  committed,  on  any  such  island,  rook,- 
or  key,  by  persons  who  may  land  thereon,  or  in  the  waters  adjacent  thereto,  shall  be 
deemed  committed  on  the  high  seas,  on  board  a  merchant  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  and  shall  be  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  such  ships  or  vessels  and  offenses  on  the  high  seas,  which  laws  for  the  pur- 
pose aforesaid  are  extended  over  such  islands,  rocks,  and  keys. 

Ssc.  5577.  The  President  is  authorized,  at  his  discretion,  to  employ  the  land  and 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  discoverer  or  of  hii 
widow,  heir,  executor,  administrator,  or  assigns. 

Ssc.  5578.  Nothing  in  this  title  contained  shall  be  construed  as  obliging  the  United 
States  to  retain  possession  of  the  islands,  rocks,  or  keys,  after  the  guano  shall  have 
been  removed  from  the  same. 

^*  The  act  of  Congress  of  August  18, 1856  (P.  L.,  110)  confers  a  din- 
cretionary  power  on  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  dedde 
whether  an  island  which  has  not  been  appropriated  by  any  other  na- 
tion, and  on  which  guano  has  been  discovered,  shall  <  be  considered  as 
appertaining  to  the  United  States,'  and  whether  he  shall  <  employ  the 
land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  to  protect  the  rights '  of 
the  discoverers  of  such  an  island.  This  is  manifestly  a  grave  and  im- 
portant duty,  to  be  performed  by  the  President  only  after  all  the  pre- 
requisites of  the  law  shall  have  been  complied  with.'' 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Fabens  and  Steams,  June  29, 1857.    M88. 
Dom.  Let. 

<^  The  act  of  Congress  of  August  18, 1856,  authorises  the  PiesideDt, 
after  certain  prerequisites  have  been  performed,  to  determine  that 
islands  upon  which  guano  deposits  have  been  discovered,  appertain  to 
the  United  States.    It  is  only  after  this  preliminary  decision  has  been 
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made  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  determine  whether  the  discoverers 
may  have  exclusive  possession  of  the  islands  for  the  purpose  of  taking: 
off  the  guano  and  selling  it ;  and  the  bond  and  securities  provided  for 
in  the  second  section  of  the  act  are  not  required  except  with  reference 
to  the  exclusive  possession.    In  your  case  there  has  been  no  decision 
by  the  President  recognizing  the  island  of  Sombrero  as  the  property 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  course  none  authorizing  exclusive  pos- 
session in  the  discoverers  or  their  assignees.    Before  these  decisions 
c»D  be  pi-operly  made,  the  prerequisites  already  referred  to  must  have 
been  complied  with.    There  must  be  sufficient  proof  of  the  discovery  of 
a  goano  deposit  by  an  American  citizen ;   that  it  is  not  within  the 
lawfdl  jurisdiction  of  any  other  Government ;  that  it  is  not  occupied 
by  the  citizens  of  any  other  Government ;  that  the  discoverer  has  taken 
and  kept  peaceable  possession  thereof  in  the  name  of  the  United  States; 
that  these  facts  have  been  communicated  on  oath  to  the  Department  of 
State,  with  a  description  of  the  island,  its  latitade  and  longitude,  and 
that  the  deposit  in  question  has  not  been  taken  out  of  the  posses- 
sion of  any  other  Government  or  people.     When  the  President  has 
been  satisfied  on  these  points,  he  may  in  his  discretion,  regard  the  isl- 
ands containing  the  discovered  deposits  as  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  but  he  is  not  obliged  to  do  so.    The  object  of  the  law  is  to  bene- 
fit American  agriculture  by  promoting  the  supply  of  guano  at  a  rea- 
sonable price.    Before  assuming,  therefore,  the  grave  responsibility 
involved  in  declaring  a  guano  island  to  belong  to  the  United  States, 
he  most  be  satisfied,  that  the  guano  found  upon  it  is  sufficient  in  quan- 
tity and  quality  to  justify  the  measure.     And  it  is  only,  moreover, 
when  he  shall  be  fully  informed  with  respect  to  the  value  of  the  de- 
posit that  he  can  fix  correctly  the  penalty  of  the  bond  required,  and 
determine  the  securities  contemplated  by  the  law." 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Wood  and  Grant,  July  1,  1857;  ibid. 

To  enable  an  alleged  discoverer  of  a  guano  deposit  to  make  title,  it 
is  necessary,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  10, 1867,  to  prove  (1) 
eitizenship ;  (2)  that  the  deposit  had  not  been  previously  discovered  by 
another ;  (3)  that  the  island  was  at  the  time  not  in  occupation  or  pos- 
session or  jurisdiction  of  any  other  Government,  A  specific  description 
of  the  position  of  the  island  must  be  given. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Daggett,  Sept.  4,  1867 ;  ibid.  See  also  Mr. 
Seward  to  Idr.  Phillips,  Mar.  2,  1868;  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Clark,  Jaly  1, 
1»68;  ibid. 

The  Department  has  no  power  to  adjudicate  in  cases  of  *'  conflict  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  their  rights  in  a  guano  island,^ 
"and  the  claimants  must  vindicate  their  title  before  the  legal  tribunals 
of  the  country.'' 

Mr.  Fish,  of  State,  to  Mrs.  Stevens,  Jane  21,  1869.    MSS.  Dom.  Let.    See 

Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Gray,  Aug.  21,  1869;  ibid. 
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"  The  ground  upon  which,  under  section  5570  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  the  use  and  control  of  de- 
posits of  guano  on  isUinds,  rocks,  or  keys  is  based,  is  the  discovery,  not 
of  the  island  or  other  place  named,  but  of  the  deposit  of  guano.  But  it 
must  also  be  shown  that  the  place  of  the  deposit  is  *  not  within  the  law- 
ful jurisdiction  of  any  other  Government.'    •    •    • 

^^  If  it  be  shown  that  the  place  of  the  deposit  is  not  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  any  other  Government  the  determination  of  the  conflicting 
claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  belongs  exclusively  to  this  Gov- 
ernment. But  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  that  the  point  of  most 
importance  to  be  ascertained,  as  between  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
is  whether  the  pretensions  of  the  person  laying  claim  to  the  discovery 
of  a  deposit  conflict  with  the  rights  of  any  other  citizen.  And  it  is  con- 
ceived that  a  disallowed  or  abandoned  claiai  would  not  be  a  bar  to  the 
subsequent  acquirement  of  rights  under  the  act  of  Congress  by  another 
claimant*" 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Romero,  Feb.  2G,  18H6.    MSS.  Notes,  Mex. 

By  the  act  of  1856  (Rev.  Stat.,  §  5570)  it  is  essential  that,  before  an 
island  whereon  guano  is  discovered  shall  be  deemed  as  appertaining 
to  the  United  States,  that  the  island  shall  be  taken  possession  of  and 
actually  occupied ;  conditions  which  are  not  complied  with  by  a  mere 
symbolical  possession  or  occupancy. 

!Xo  claim,  also  under  the  act,  can  have  an  earlier  inception  than  the 
actual  discover^'  of  guano  deposit,  possession  taken,  and  actual  occupa- 
tion of  the  island,  rock,  or  key  whereon  it  is  found.  It  is  requisite,  also, 
that  in  determining  the  proi>er  party  to  give  the  bond  required  by  the 
act,  the  political  department  of  the  Government  should  only  look  to  the 
jMurty  complying  with  the  conditions  of  the  statute,  without  considering 
the  legal  or  equitable  rights  of  other  parties  to  share  in  the  profits  of 
the  speculation*  which  are  to  be  left  for  the  determination  of  the  proper 
judicial  tribunals. 

9  Op.,  364,  Black,  1?:»9. 

The  President  can,  under  the  statute,  take  no  action  iu  respect 
to  an  application  by  the  sureties  iu  a  bond  given  to  the  United  States 
from  under  the  guano-island  act  of  18r»6  (Kev.  Stat.,  §5574),  to  be  released 
their  obligation,  in  consequence  of  a  breach  of  the  bond  by  their  prin- 
cipal. 

11  Oi»..  30,  Batess  lSv>. 

Section  8  of  the  act  of  1865  ( 13  Stat.  L.,  4«^)  re|>eals  that  part  of  the  act 
of  1856  (11  Stat.  L.«  119)  which  reiiuires  the  trade  in  guano  from  guano 
islands  to  be  earrieii  on  in  coasting- vessels,  and  for  two  years  from  and 
after  July  14.  ISill,  all  i>erst>ns  who  have  complied  with  section  2  of  the 
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act  of  1856  (Bev.  Stat.,  §§  5572,  5573)  may  export  gaano  in  any  vessel 
which  may  lawfully  export  merchandise  from  the  United  States. 

11  Op.,  514,  Speed,  1866. 

On  the  general  topic  see  farther  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Samson,  Apr. 
12,  1870.  MSS.  Dom.  Let.  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Preston,  Dec. 
31,  1872.  MSS.  Notes,  Hayti.  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lander,  May 
20, 1874.  MSS.  Dom.  Let.  Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Beebe, 
Nov.  26,  1877 ;  iWd.  Mr.  Evarts,  Sec  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fisher,  July  7,  18«0 ; 
ibid.    Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  McCulloch,  Dec.  5, 1884 ;  ibid. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Clayton,  Sec.  of  State,  of  Jane  29, 1850,  in  reference  to  guano, 
is  contained  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  59,  31st  Cong.,  Ist  sess.  See  farther  report 
reei>ecting  the  gnano  trade;  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  25,  35th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  See 
for  correspondence  as  to  seizure,  by  Peru,  of  American  vessels  engaged  in 
tlie  gaano  trade,  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.  for  1859-^60,  vol.  50, 1126. 

For  articles  on  gaano,  see  19  De  Bow's  Rev.,  219;  1  Chamber's  Jour.,  135,  383; 
36  Living  Age,  199. 

As  to  guano  legislation,  see  Calvo  droit  int.  (3d  ed.),  vol.  3,  361. 

As  to  good  offices  on  guano  contracts,  see  Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Eames, 
Jane  20,  1855.    MSS.  Inst.,  Venez. 

As  to  claims  against  Peru  on  alleged  contract  with  guano  discoverers,  see 
supra,  $  157. 

(2)  Ayes  Islands. 
§  312. 

'*  The  Aves  Islands  have  been  known,  probably,  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years,  bat  have  ever  been  regarded  as  uninhabitable  and  valaeless. 
Ko  nation  has  deemed  them  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  reduced  to 
possession.  As  we  understand  the  case,  they  were  not  embraced  within 
the  sovereignty  of  any  power,  but  were  derelict.  While  in  this  state, 
American  citizens  discovered  that  on  one  of  them  there  was  a  deposit 
of  guano  of  some  value,  and  they  took  actual  possession  of  it.  Their 
right  to  retain  it  was,  in  our  opinion,  good  against  the  whole  world,  and 
they  could  not  be  rightfully  disturbed  by  any  power.  But  it  now  seems 
that  Venezuela  has  forcibly  driven  them  away  under  some  claim  of  sov- 
ereignty over  the  island.  This  act  has  resulted  in  a  serious  injury  to 
them,  and  they  have,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  correspondence,  ap- 
pUed  for  the  interposition  of  this  Government  to  assert  their  claim 
against  Venezuela  for  molesting  them  and  breaking  up  their  business. 
Ton  are  instructed  to  bring  this  case  to  the  notice  of  the  Venezuelan 
Govemmenf 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Eames,  Jan.  24,  1855.    MSS.  Inst.,  Voneznela. 

• 

^*The  conflictiug  claims  of  the  Venezuelan  Government  to  the  Aves 
Islands,  discovered  by  American  citizens  in  1854,  and  occupied  by  them 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  guano,  but  ftom  which  they  were  expelled  by 
the  authority  of  Venezaela,  were,  after  being  the  subject  of  diplomatic 
discussion,  settled  by  the  payment  by  Venezuela  to  the  United  States 
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Government  of  a  stipulated  indemnity  for  the  private  claimants.    (34th 
Cong.,  3d  seas.,  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  25 ;  ibid.,  36th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  10.f 

Lawrence's  Wheaton  (ed.  1863),  319,330. 

A  report  of  Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  Jan.  12,  1857,  as  to  the  Aves  or  Bird  Isl- 
ands, and  the  title  thereto,  is  given  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  28, 24th  Cong.,  3d 
sess. 
.  Further  information  will  be  found  ki  instructions  by  Mr.  Marcy,  Feb.  3, 1857; 
by  Mr.  Cass  Aug.  31,  1857,  Dec.  15,  1857,  Aug.  24,  1858,  Sept.  15,  1858,  Dec. 
10, 1858;  and  by  Mr.  Seward  July  30,  1862.    M8S.  Inst.,  Venez. 

As  to  indemnity  in  respect  to,  see  Mr.  Cass  to  Mr.  Sanford,  Oct.  22, 1859,  quoted 
9upraf  $  132. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Shelton  and  his  associates  to  the  use  of  the  Aves  Islands  is  held 
good,  and  he  is  entitled  to  damages  from  Venezuela  for  his  forcible  ejec- 
tion. Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bibas,  Sept.  11,  1857.  MSS.  Notes, 
Yenez.    Same  to  same,  Mar.  4,  1858. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Black,  Sec.  of  State,  Feb.  23, 1861,  with  the  accompanyiDg 
documents,  is  giveD  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  10,  36th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

Afl  to  Aves  Island  convention,  see  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Culver,  Jan. 
24, 1863.    MSS.  Inst.,  Yenez. 

Afl  to  mode  of  remitting  payments  received,  see  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Ifr. 
Partridge,  Dec.  7,  1869;  ibid.  See  also  a  pamphlet  entitled  ''The  Aves 
Island  case,  with  the  correspondence  relative  thereto,  and  discassion  on 
law  and  facts;  H.  S.  Sanford,  attorney  for  claimants,  Washington,  1861." 

(3)  LoBOS  Islands. 
§313. 

The  dominion  of  the  Lobos  guano  islands,  west  of  the  coast  of  Pern, 
depends,  bo  far  as  the  title  of  the  United  States  is  concerned,  on  the 
discovery  of  the  islands  by  Monell,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in 
1823. 

Mr.  Webster,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jewett,  June  5,  1852.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

As  to  title  to  the  Lobos  Islands,  finally  conceded  to  Pern,  see  Mr.  Webster,  Sec 
of  State,  to  Mr.  Osma,  Aug.  21,  1852,  and  following  letters,  Mr.  Everett, 
Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Oama,  Nov.  16, 1852,  Nov  19, 1852.    MSS.  Notes,  Pern. 

*^  U)K>ii  the  present  state  of  the  facts  and  the  evidence,  this  Govern- 
ment cannot  admit  the  right  of  Pern  to  drive  away  United  States  ves- 
sels ttom  the  liobos  Ishiuds.    •    •    • 

**  Whatever  may  Ih>  the  exclusive  rights  of  Peru  to  the  LoIk>s  or  other 
islands  near  the  IViuvian  oi>ast^  abounding  with  deposits  of  guano,  the 
iimvictiou  is  det>p  and  gouornl  among  the  consumers  of  the  article  in 
foreign  i*oun tries,  or  at  letv^t  in  the  United  States,  that  the  high  price 
of  £rnano  is  ooca^ioiuHl  by  the  )K>Iioy  which  that  Government  has  thought 
pro)>er  to  a<lopt  in  n^foivuiH^  to  its  exitortation^  and  that  that  policy  tends 
to  the  advant^i^o  of  a  few  individuals  at  the  expense  of  the  consumers. 
If,  therefon\  the  Peruvian  Government  expects  its  exclusive  claims  to 
b%»  assented  to,  it  will  bt*  ntHH\ssary  that  its  i>olicy  upon  the  subject 
shiMdd  be  ohauj*tHl,^ 

Mr,  Webal<f4-»  S<h^,  ^u*  $tai«»,  to  Mr.  CUy«  Aug.  3ll,  1852.    MSS.  In0t.,PerQ. 
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^'It  is  proper  to  add,  also,  that  prior  to  the  receipt  of  this  dispatch,  in 
eoDseqaence  of  the  information  contained  in  the  one  that  preceded  it, 

• 

dated  24th  Jane,  the  President  was  induced  to  believe  that  the  claim 
of  Pern  to  exclnsive  dominion  over  these  islands  was  better  fonnded 
than  he  had  been  led  to  snppose.  The  orders  that  had  been  dispatched 
to  the  commandei:  of  onr  naval  forces  on  the  Pacific  to  protect  such  of 
oar  vessels  as  might  wish  to  take  cargoes  of  guano  from  these  islands 
were  accordingly  countermanded  some  weeks  since." 

Mr.  Conrad,  Acting  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Clay,  Sept.  21, 1852 ;  ibid, 
Mr.  Webfltei's  report  of  Ang.  21, 1852,  with  accompanying  papers,  in  Seniftte 
Ex.  Doo.,  109,  32d  Cong.,  Ist  sess.  See  further,  2  Cartis'  Webster,  652  ff; 
President  Pierce's  message,  Hoase  Ex.  Doc.  70,  33d  Cong.,  Ist  sess. ;  Mr. 
Wade's  report  on  the  Benson  claim,  in  connection  with  these  islands,  Sen- 
ate Rep.  3U7,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess. 

(4)  Oteder  isianbs. 
§314. 

The  President  cannot  annex  a  guano  island  (Gayo  Yerde)  to  the  United 
States  while  a  diplomatjp  question  is  pending  between  this  Government 
and  that  of  a  foreign  nation,  growing  out  of  a  claim  of  dominion  by  the 
latter,  over  the  island. 

9  Op.,  406,  Black,  1859. 

For  a  snmmary  of  the  action  of  the  Goyemment  of  Pern  towards  the  gnano 

islands  on  its  coast,  see  report  of  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  Mar.  30, 1861. 

MSS.  fieport  Book. 
As  maintaining  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  island  of  Kavassa,  see  Mr. 

Fish  to  Mr.  Preston,  Dec.  4,  1872.    MSS.  Notes,  Hayti.    Same  to  same,  Jan. 

10, 1873 ;  ibid. 
A  paper  relative  to  occupation  of  Navassa  Island  in  1857,  is  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc. 

37,  36th  Cong.,  1st  sess.    See  for  the  occnpation,  nnder  the  act  of  1866,  of 

Navassa,  the  title  to  which  was  claimed  by  Hayti,  30th  Cong.,  1st  sess.. 

Senate  Ez.  Doc.  37.    Lawrence's  Wheaton  (ed.  1863),  319,  320. 
Correspondence  as  to  gnano  claimed  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  Pern,  in 

1657-^58,  is  given  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  69,  35th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
Aa  to  Mr.  Brlssot's  alleged  discovery  of  gnano,  and  as  to  gnano  on  the  Galapagos 

Islands,  see  Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  White,  Aug.  4,  1854.    MSS. 

Inst.,  Ecnador. 
Ajb  to  Alta  Vela  Island,  see  House  Mis.  Doc.  10,  40th  Cong.,  3d  sess. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  in  his  correspondence  with  the  Mexican  legation 
at  Washington,  at  1882,  concerning  Arenas  Key,  neither  asserted  nor 
renoonced  the  proprietorship  of  the  United  States  over  that  island;  nor 
(lid  he  aflOrm  that  the  title  thereto  rests  with  the  Grovernment  of  Mexico. 
He  left  the  qnestion  open  for  lack  of  evidence  sufficient  to  lead  to  a 
.  satisfactory  conclusion  in  the  premises.  No  snch  evidence  had  as  yet 
been  submitted  to  the  Department. 

See  Mr.  Adee,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bomero,  Jan.  30,' 1886.    MSS.  Notes, 
Hex. 
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I.  APOLOGY,  REPARATION,  SATISFACTION,  AND  IDEMNITF. 

(1)  Apology  and  saluting  flag. 
§316. 

The  apologies  and  reparation  offered  in  the  cases  of  seizare  within 
neutral  territorial  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  (1863)  and  of  the  Florida, 
are  detailed  supra,  §  27,  and  fn/ra,  315b;  the  apology  in  the  Trent  case 
and  the  surrender  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  are  discussed  infray  §§ 
325, 328, 374. 

The  delays  in  the  action  of  Great  Britain  in  making  amends  for 
the  attack  by  the  Leopard  on  the  Chesapeake  are  noticed  tn/ra,  §  3156. 

The  explanations  offered  of  the  bombardment  of  Greytown  are  con- 
sidered supray  §§  50a,  221a.    See  also  in/ra,  §  315d. 

Lawrence  com.  snr  droit'int.,  3,  130,  132. 

As  to  redress  in  connection  with  the  attack  on  the  Promethens,  see  in/ra,  $  315d. 

Saluting  the  flag  of  a  country  to  which  an  affront  has  been  offered 
may  be  a  mode  of  apology  accepted  as  satisfactory.  As  an  illustration 
of  this  topic  may  be  mentioned  the  saluting  of  flag  after  the  affront  as- 
sumed to  have  been  offered  to  the  French  consul  at  San  Francisco  in 
1854,  {supraj  §  98,)  and  that  after  the  seizure  of  the  Florida  in  Brazilian 
waters.    {Supra^  §  27). 

In  the  Virginius  case,  elsewhere  noticed  {infray  §  327),  where  a  ves- 
sel bearing  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  captured  by  a  Spanish 
cruiser  as  a  **  filibuster,"  and  carried  to  Cuba,  and  a  number  of  those  on 
board  were  shot,  reparation  was  demanded  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  a  salute  to  the  flag.     The  reparation  was 
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granted;  but  on  its  afterwards  appearing  that  the  papers  of  the  Vir- 
ginius  were  based  on  a  false  affidavit  of  United  States  ownership,  the 
demand  for  a  salute  to  the  flag  was  withdrawn. 

As  to  saluting  flag,  see  Blackwood's  Mag.  for  Dec.  1873  (vol.  114,  082).  The 
rules,  it  is  S&id,  ''of  the  United  States  are  singularly  minute.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  last,  it  may  be  observed  as  an  odd  fact  that,  while  the  Ameri- 
can President  is  saluted  in  his  own  fleets  with  a  fixed  number  of  twenty- 
one  guns,  the  official  salutes  of  the  United  States  to  foreigners  is  made  up 
of  as  many  t»hots  as  there  are  States"  in  the  Union. 

(2)  CeSSIOX  of  TBRRrrORT. 

§  315a. 

France,  by  the  convention  of  1803  {suprUj  §  1486),  ceded  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States,  part  of  the  consideration  being  the  satisfaction  by  the 
United  States  of  the  claims  of  the  United  States  on  France  for  certain 
spoliations. 

See  wuproy  $$  148,24a 

In  the  treaty  of  February  22, 1819,  Spain  ceded  the  Floridas  to  the 
United  States,  and  as  an  equivalent  in  part  for  this  cession  the  United 
States  agreed  to  renounce  all  the  claims  of  her  citizens  against  Spain 
for  damages  and  injuries  suffered  until  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 
treaty.  The  claims  thus  renounced  included  those  ^'  on  account  of  prizes 
made  by  French  privateers,  and  condemned  by  French  consuls  within 
the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  Spain,"  and  also  those  '^  arising  from 
the  unlawful  seizures  at  sea  and  in  the  ports  and  territories  of  Spain  or 
the  Spanish  colonies."  The  United  States  were  to  make  satisfaction 
for  the  claims  thus  renounced  to  the  extent  of  five  million  of  dollars. 
A  board  of  three  commissioners  sat  in  Washington  to  distribute  this 
fond,  and  under  the  express  terms  of  the  treaty  rejected  all  claims  which 
had  been  previously  compensated  by  France. 

A  convention  entered  into  July  4, 1831,  by  the  United  States  and 
France  opened  with  these  words:  **The  French  Government,  in  order 
to  liberate  itself  completely  from  all  the  reclamations  preferred  against 
it  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  unlawful  seizures,  captures,  se- 
questrations, confiscations,  or  destructions  of  their  vessels,  cargoes,  or 
other  property,  engages  to  pay  a  sum  of  twenty-five  millions  of  francs 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  distribute  it  among 
those  entitled  in  the  manner  and  according  to  the  rules  which  it  shall 
determine." 

The  cession  of  Florida  in  satisfaction  of  spoliation  claims  on  Spain  is 
discussed  supraj  §  161a.    See  further  as  to  this  treaty  infra,  §  318. 

In  the  same  line  may  be  mentioned  the  cession  of  California  and 
other  territory  by  Mexico,  supra,  §  154. 


(3)  Case  ov  Chesapeake  and  Leopard. 

§315&. 

The  main  features  of  the  outrage  by  the  L<^opard  on  the  Chesapeake  in 
1807,  areelsewhere  noticed.  (See  hifra^  §  331.)  It  has  also  been  noticed 
that  when  President  Jefi'erson  was  advised  of  this  outrage  he  issued  a 
proclamation  excluding  British  ships-of- war  from  our  ports,  and  requiring 
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that  they  should  Dot  be  visited  from  the  shore.  (See  supra^  §§  27  Jf.;  infra, 
§  319.)  The  effect  of  this  was  to  make  it  necessary  for  them  to  resort 
to  Halifax  for  water,  provisions,  and  other  conveniences,  and  this  ez- 
clasion  was  set'ap  by  the  British  authorities  as  a  grievance  of  their 
own.  They  refused,  therefore,  to  negotiate  as  to  the  reparation  to  be 
made  for  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake  until  this  proclamation  was  with- 
drawn. Mr.  Madison  was  willing  to  promise  that  the  proclamation  shonld 
be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  satisfactory  reparation  was  made;  but  he  de- 
clined to  withdraw  the  proclamation  in  advance. 

It  wa^  argued  by  Mr.  Uose,  special  envoy  sent  by  Great  Britain  to 
the^United  States  in  1807,  for  the  settlementof  the  Chesapeake  question, 
that  '^  if,  when  a  wrong  is  committed,  retaliation  is  immediately  resorted 
to  by  the  injured  party,  the  door  to  pacific  adjustment  is  closed  and  the 
means  of  conciliation  are  precluded."  Mr.  Madison  did  not,  as  Secretary 
of  State,  contest  this  proposition  when  the  retaliation  was  immediate  and 
effective,  but  denied  that  an  act  of  caution,  such  as  was  the  excluding 
of  British  cruisers  from  our  waters,  induced  by  a  series  of  wrongs  of 
which  that  complained  of  was  only  one,  could  be  regarded  as  such  a 
retaliation.  (See  correspondence  in  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  213  Jf.) 
Mr.  Madison  subsequently  agreed  that  if  reparation  be  ^^  tendered  spon- 
taneously" by  Great  Britain,'*  on  the  receipt  of  the  act  of  reparation  here, 
the  proclamation  of  July  2  shall  be  revoked." 

Mr.  Madison  to  Mr.  Pinkney,  April  4,  1806.    MSS.  Inst.,  Ministers.     3  Am.  St. 
Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  221.    Supra,  }  107/.,  IbOb;  infra,  $  331. 

Mr.  Eosc,  being  instructed  to  make  the  withdrawal  of  the  proclama- 
tion an  essential  preliminary,  broke  off  the  negotiations  at  this  poiut, 
and  returned  to  England.    (See  supra^  §§  107, 108.) 

On  October  27, 1809,  Mr.  F.  J.  Jackson,  British  minister  at  Washington, 
announced  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary  of  State,  that  on  the  annulling  of  the 
President's  proclamation,  excluding  British  men-of-war  from  the  har- 
bors of  the  United  States,  ^*  His  Majesty  is  willing  to  restore  the  seamen 
taken  out  of  the  Chesapeake,  on  reserving  to  himself  a  right  to  claim  in 
a  regular  way  "  the  discharge  of  such  as  were  native-born  British  sab- 
jectH  or  deserters.  Support  was  also  tendered  for  the  families  of  such 
persons  slain  on  the  Ghesapeake  as  were  not  native-bom  British  sab- 
jectH  or  deserters.  As  it  was  impossible  for  the  British  Gkivemment  to 
comply  with  this  pledge  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  x>er8ons  taken  had 
been  bung  under  its  direction,  and  as  the  whole  plan  of  ^^  sati^ac- 
tion  "  assumed  the  right  of  the  British  Grovernment  to  seize  on  board  an 
American  man-of-war  native-born  British  subjects  or  deserters,  the 
proposition  could  not  be  entertained.  And  Mr.  Jackson's  conduct  to- 
wards the  Government  in  other  respects  was  so  insolent,  and  his  cause 
BO  flagrantly  in  violation  of  the  obligations  imposed  by  international  law 
on  dit»lomatic  agents,  that  it  became  necessary  for  Mr.  Madison  to  de- 
mand his  recall.     (Supra,  §§  84,  107,  150ft.) 

The  following  is  the  correspondence  in  1811  on  the  same  topic  be- 
tween Mr.  Foster,  British  minister  at  Washington,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Jackson,  and  Mr.  Monroe,  Secretary  of  State : 

^^  In  pursuance  of  the  orders  which  I  have  received  from  His  Boyal 
nighness  the  Prince  liegent,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  ESs  Maj- 
esty, for  the  ])nrpose  of  proceeding  to  a  final  adjustment  of  the  differ- 
ences which  have  arisen  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Statics 
in  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  frigate,  I  have  the  honor  to  acquaint  yon; 
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*<  First.  That  I  am  instracted  to  repeat  to  the  American  Government 
tbe  prompt  disavowal  made  by  His  Majesty  (and  recited  in  Mr.  Erskine's 
uote  of  April  17,  1809,  to  Mr.  Smith)  on  being  apprised  of  the  nnauthor- 
ized  act  of  the  officer  in  command  of  his  naval  forces  on  the  coast  of 
Aioerica,  whose  recall  from  a  highly  important  and  honorable  command 
immediately  ensued,  as  a  mark  of  His  Majesty's  disapprobation. 

'^  Secondly.  That  I  am  authorized  to  ofl^r,  in  addition  to  that  disa- 
vowal on  the  part  of  His  Boyal  Highness,  the.immediate  restoration,  as 
far  as  circumstances  will  admit,  of  the  men  who,  in  consequence  of  Ad- 
miral Berkeley's  orders,  were  forcibly  taken  out  of  the  Chesapeake  to 
the  vessel  from  which  they  were  taken  ;  or,  if  that  ship  should  be  no 
loDger  in  commission,  to  such  sea-port  of  the  United  States  as  the  Amer- 
icau  Government  may  name  for  the  purpose. 

"  Thirdly'.  That  I  am  also  authorized  to  oflfer  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment a  suitable  pecuniary  provision  for  the  sufferers  in  consequence  of 
the  attack  upon  the  Chesapeake,  including  the  families  of  those  seamen 
who  unfortunately  fell  in  the  action,  and  the  wounded  survivors. 

"  These  honorable  propositions,  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  are  made  with 
the  sincere  desire  that  they  m^  prove  satisfactory  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  trust  they  will  meet  with  that  amicable  re- 
ception which  their  conciliatory  nature  entitles  them  to.  I  need  scarcely 
add  how  cordially  I  join  with  you  in  the  wish  that  they  might  prove  in- 
troductory to  a  removed  of  all  the  differences  depending  between  our 
two  countries." 

Mr.  Foster,  British  minister  at  Washington,  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Sec.  of  State,  Nov. 
1,  1811.    3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  499. 

"  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  1st  November, 
and  to  lay  it  before  the  President. 

'^  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  reparation  due  for  such  an  ag- 
^rression  as  that  committed  on  the  United  States  frigate,  the  Chesapeake, 
should  have  been  so  long  delayed ;  nor  could  the  translation  of  the  of- 
fending officer  from  one  command  to  another  be  regarded  as  constituting 
a  part  of  a  reparation  otherwise  satisfactory.  Considering,  however, 
the  existing  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  tbe  early  and  amicable  at- 
tention paid  to  it  by  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  Begent,  the  Presi- 
dent accedes  to  the  proposition  contained  in  your  letter,  and,  in  so  doing, 
your  Government  will,  I  am  persuaded,  see  a  proof  of  the  conciliatory 
disposition  by  which  the  President  has  been  actuated. 

'*  The  officer  commanding  the  Chesapeake,  now  lying  in  the  harbor  of 
Boston,  will  be  instructed  to  deceive  the  men  who  are  to  be  restored  to 
that  ship," 

Mr.  Monroe,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  Nov.  12,  1811.    3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For. 
Be].),  500.   See  farther,  9upra,  $$  107  J.,  1505 ;  ifi/ra,  ^  33. 

(4)  Case  of  the  Dartmoor  prisoners. 

§  316c. 

On  April  6, 1815,  after  the  proclamation  of  the  peace  of  Ghent,  cer- 
tain prisoners  of  war,  citizens  of  the  United  Btates,  who  were  confined 
in  Dartmoor  prison,  becoming  restless  at  what  they  may  have  regarded 
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as  a  deteDtion  when  entitled  to  be  discharged,  showed  what  the  cap- 
tain of  the  guard  considered  symptoms  of  insubordination.  They  were 
unarmed  and  defenseless,  but  he  called  out  a  squad  of  soldiers,  and, 
after  some  altercation,  as  to  the  extent  of  which  the  evidence  subse- 
quently taken  differed,  ordered,  or  at  least  sanctioned,  firing  by  the  sol- 
diers on  the  prisoners.  The  consequence  was  that  seven  of  the  prison- 
ers were  killed  and  sixty  wounded.  The  British  Government  did  not 
bring  the  offenders  to  trial,  but  expressed  <'  distress  ^  at  the  conduct  of 
its  troops,  communicating,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  letter  by  the  British 
charge  d'afEaires  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  fact  that  the  Prince  He- 
gent  had  visited  the  offenders  with  the  information  of  his  ^*  disapproba- 
tion," making  at  the  same  time  an  offer  of  ^^  comx)en8ation  to  the  wid- 
ows and  families  of  the  sufferers."  This  offer,  Mr.  Monroe,  Sec.  of 
State,  on  Dec.  11, 1815,  declined. 

As  to  treatment  of  Dartmoor  prisoners,  see  further  infra,  $  348o. 

(5)  Cask  of  the  Probcbtheub. 
§  S15d. 

The  Prometheus,  a  steamboat  engaged  by  the  American  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Ship  Canal  Company  in  the  work  of  the  then  projected  canal, 
was  attached,  when  about  to  leave  the  harbor  of  Greytown,  in  Kovem- 
ber,  1861,  by  a  writ  purporting  to  have  been  issued  by  the  "Mosquito 
King  "  for  certain  port  charges.  These  charges  the  commander  refused 
to  pay,  on  the  ground  of  their  exorbitancy  and  illegality ;  but,  on  the 
Prometheus  undertaking  to  leave  the  harbor  without  payment,  she  was 
fired  into  by  the  Express,  a  British  armed  cutter,  under  orders  of  Mr. 
Greene,  British  vice-consul  at  Greytown,  claiming  also  to  be  regent  of 
the  Mosquito  territory.  The  charges  being  then  paid  by  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Ship  Company  under  protest,  the  company  complained  ot 
this  outrage  to  Mr.  Webster,  who  at  once  instructed  Mr.  Lawrence,  our 
then  minister  at  London,  to  inquire  of  Lord  Palmerstou,  the  foreign 
secretary,  whether  the  attack  on  the  Prometheus  was  under  British 
authority,  and  whether  it  was  approved  by  the  British  Government. 
Lord  Palmerston  having  gone  out  of  office  before  a  reply  was  made, 
inquiries  were  instituted  by  his  successor.  Lord  Granville,  who,  as  soon 
as  he  received  an  official  report  from  Greytown,  disavowed  and  apolo- 
gized for  the  action  of  the  Express. 

For  snbseqaent  attack  on  Greytown,  see  tupra,  $  224a.     Reference  to  docn. 
ments  relative  to  the  attack  on  the  Prometheus  is  made  supra,  i  9StAam 

II.  ARBITRATION, 

%  316. 

Arbitration,  in  reference  to  private  claims,  has  been  already  consid- 
ered. {Supra^  §  221.)  National  disputes  as  to  boundaries,  or  to  other 
public  issues,  are,  in  like  manner,  submitted  to  arbitration.  As  illustra- 
tions may  be  mentioned  the  reference  of  some  of  the  questions  arising 
onder  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  (supra^  §  150); 
that  of  the  northeastern  boundary  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands ; 
that  of  the  Alabama  spoliations  to  certain  eminent  statesmen.  In  all 
these  cases  the  questions  involved  were  questions  of  public  law^  and  in 
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this  sense  distinct  from  those  heretofore  discussed  as  falling  under  the 
head  of  private  claims.    (Supraj  §  271.) 

By  the  fifth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  it  was  stipulated  that  com- 
missioners should  be  respectively  appointed  by  the  contracting  parties 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  surveying,  and  finally  determining  the 
northeastern  boundary  of  the  United  States ;  but  in  case  of  their  disagree- 
ment, their  reports  should  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  some  friendly 
sovereign  or  state.  If  the  commissioners  should  agree,  then  their  ^'  map 
and  declaration  fixing  the  boundary  ^  were  to  be  considered  by  both 
parties  ^^  as  finally  and  conclusively  fixing  the  said  boundary."  In  case 
of  their  disagreement,  then  ^^  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  engage  to  consider  the  decision  of  such 
friendly,  sovereign  or  state  to  be  final  and  conclusive  on  all  the  matters 
so  referred."  The  following  papers  show  the  proceedings  under  the 
award  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  whom  both  parties  agreed  on  as 
arbitrator : 

^^  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  is  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
division  of  powers  in  that  of  the  United  States  to  make  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  any  explanation  of  the  reasons  which  rendered  it  obligatory 
on  the  President  to  submit  the  whole  subject  to  the  Senate  for  its  ad- 
vice. The  result  of  that  application  is  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  not  to  consider  the  decision  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands 
as  obligatory,  and  a  refusal  to  advise  and  consent  to  its  execution.  But 
they  have  passed  a  resolution  advising  *  the  President  to  open  a  nego- 
tiation with  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  for  the  ascertainment 
of  the  boundary  between  the  possessions  of  the  United  States  and  those 
of  Great  Britain  on  the  northeastern  frontier  of  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783.'  This  resolution  was  adopted  on 
the  conviction  felt  by  the  Senate  that  the  sovereign  arbiter  had  not  de- 
cided the  question  submitted  to  him,  or  had  decided  it  in  a  manner  un- 
authorized by  the  submission. 

<<  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  undersigned  to  enter  into  an  investi- 
gation of  the  argument  which  has  led  to  this  conclusion ;  the  decision 
of  the  Senate  precludes  it,-  and  the  object  of  this  communication  ren- 
ders it  unnecessary ;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  add  that  no  question  could 
have  arisen  as  to  the  validity  of  the  decision  had  the  sovereign  arbiter 
determined  on,  and  designated,  any  boundary  as  that  which  was  in- 
tended by  the  treaty  of  1783.  He  has  not  done  so.  ]!7ot  being  able, 
consistently  with  the  evidence  before  him,  to  declare  that  the  line  he 
has  thought  the  most  proper  to  be  established  was  the  boundary  in- 
tended by  the  treaty  of  1783,  he  seems  to  have  abandoned  the  character 
of  arbiter  and  assumed  that  of  a  mediator,  advising  both  parties  that  a 
boundary  which  he  describes  should  be  accepted  as  one  most  convenient 
to  them.  But  this  line  trenches,  as  is  asserted  by  one  of  the  States  of 
the  Union,  upon  its  territory,  and  that  State  controverts  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  United  States  to  circumscribe  its  limits  without  its 
assent.  If  the  decision  had  indicated  this  line  as  the  boundary  desig- 
nated by  the  treaty  of  1783,  this  objection  could  not  have  been  urged, 
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because  then  no  part  of  the  territory  to  the  north  or  the  east  of  it  could 
be  within  the  Staie  of  Maine,  and  however  the  United  States  or  auy 
individual  State  might  think  itself  aggrieved  by  the  decision,  as  it 
would  in  that  case  have  been  made  in  conformity  to  the  submission,  it 
would  have  been  carried  into  immediate  effect.  The  case  is  now  entirely 
different,  and  the  necessity  for  further  negotiation  must  be  apparent  to 
adjust  a  difference  which  the  sovereign  arbiter  has,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
co-ordinate  branch  of  our  executive  powers,  failed  to  decide.  That 
negotiation  will  be  opened  and  carried  on  by  the  President  with  the 
sincerest  disposition  to  bring  to  an  amicable,  speedy,  and  satisfactor}' 
conclusion  a  question  which  might  otherwise  interrupt  the  h^fmony 
which  so  happily  subsists  between  the  two  countries,  and  which  he 
most  earnestly  wishes  to  preserve.    •    •    • 

<^  Presuming  that  the  state  of  things  produced  by  the  resolution  of 
the  Senate  above  referred  to,  and  the  desire  expressed  by  the  President 
to  open,  carry  on,  and  conclude  the  negotiation  recommended  by  that 
lx)dy  in  the  most  frank  and  amicable  manner,  will  convince  His  Britan- 
nic Majesty's  Government  of  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  offers  now 
made  with  a  correspondent  spirit,  the  undersigned  is  directed  to  pro- 
pose for  consideration  the  propriety  of  carrying  on  the  negotiation  at 
this  place.  The  aid  which  the  negotiators  on  both  sides  would  derive 
from  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  territory  in  dispute,  as  well  as  the  in- 
formation with  respect  to  localities  from  persons  well  acquainted  with 
them  which  they  might  command,  are  obvious  considerations  in  favor 
of  this  proposition. 

^<  Until  this  matter  shall  be  brought  to  a  final  conclusion  the  necessity 
of  refraining,  on  both  sides,  from  any  exercise  of  jurisdiction  beyond 
the  boundaries  now  actually  possessed,  must  be  apparent,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  be  acquiesced  in  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty's  province  as  it  will  be  by  the  United  States." 

Mr.  LiviogstoD,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bankhead,  Jaly  21,  1832.     M8S.  Notes, 

For.  Leg.    Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.,  1833-'34,  vol.  22,  p.  788. 
As  to  finality  of  arbitrations,  see  supra,  $$  291,  238. 
As  to  Ashburton  treaty,  settling  the  above  controversy,  see  aiipra,  $  1500. 

**By  that  convention  (that  of  September  29, 1827)  it  was  agreed  to 
submit  the  question,  which  was  the  true  boundary  according  to  the 
treaty  of  1783,  to  the  decision  of  an  arbitrator  to  be  chosen  between 
them.  The  arbitrator  selected,  having  declared  himself  unable  to  per- 
form the  trust,  it  is  as  if  none  had  been  selected,  and  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  parties  to  the  submission  were  bound  by  their  contract  to  select 
another ;  but  this  would  be  useless,  if  the  position  assumed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  His  Britannic  Majesty  be  correct,  that  it  would  be  utterly 
hopeless  at  this  time  of  day  to  attempt  to  find  out,  by  means  of  a  new 
negotiation,  an  assumed  line  of  boundary,  which  successive  negotiators 
and  which  commissioners  employed  on  the  spot  have,  during  so  many 
years,  failed  to  discover.    The  American  Government^  however,  while 
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they  acknowledge  that  the  task  is  not  without  its  difficulties,  do  not 
consider  its  execution  as  hopeless.  They  still  trust  that  a  negotiation 
opened  and  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  frankness,  and  with  a  sincere  desire 
to  put  an  end  to  one  of  the  few  questions  which  divide  two  nations 
whose  mutual  interest  it  will  always  be  to  cultivate  the  relations  of 
amity  and  a  cordial  good  understanding  with  each  other,  may,  contrary 
to  the  anticipatioDS  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Oovel'nment,  yet  have  a 
happy  result;  but  if  this  should  unfortunateV  ^^il?  other  means,  still 
nntried,  remain.  It  was,  perhaps,  natural  to  suppose  that  negotiators 
of  the  two  powers  coming  to  the  discussion  with  honest  prejudices,  each 
in  favor  of  the  construction  adopted  by  his  own  nation,  on  a  matter  of 
great  import  to  both,  should  separate  without  coming  to  a  decision. 
The  same  observations  may  apply  to  commissioners,  citizens,  or  sub- 
jects of  the  contending  parties,  not  having  an  impartial  umpire  to  de- 
cide between  them;  and,  although  the  selection  of  a  sovereign  arbiter 
would  seem  to  have  avoided  these  difficulties,  yet  this  advantage  may 
have  been  more  than  countervailed  by  the  want  of  local  knowledge. 
All  the  disadvantages  of  these  modes  of  settlement  heretofore  adopted 
might,  as  it  appears  to  the  American  Government,  be  avoided  by  ap- 
pointing a  new  commission,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  commis- 
sioners, with  an  umpire  selected  by  some  friendly  sovereign  from  among 
the  most  skillful  men  in  Europe,  to  decide  on  all  points  on  which  they 
disagree,  or  by  a  commission  entirely  composed  of  such  men  so  selected, 
to  be  attended  in  the  survey  and  view  of  the  country  by  agents  selected 
by  the  parties.  Impartiality,  local  knowledge,  and  high  professional 
skill  would  thus  be  employed",  which,  although  heretofore  separately 
called  into  the  service,  have  never  before  been  combined  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  question.  This  is  one  mode,  and,  perhaps,  others  might 
occur  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  should  .the  negotiators  fail  in 
agreeing  on  the  true  boundary.  An  opinion,  however,  is  entertained, 
and  has  been  hereinbefore  expressed,  that  a  view  of  the  subject  not 
hitherto  taken  might  lead  to  another  and  more  favorable  result." 

Mr.  Livingston,  See.  of  State,  to  Sir  C.  R.  Vanghan,  Apr.  30, 1833.    MSS.  Notes, 
For.  Leg.    Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.,  1833-'34,  vol.  22,  p.  804. 

Sir  O.  B.  Vaughan^s  reply,  dated  May  11, 1833,  is  in  Brit,  and  For. 
St.  Pap.,  1833-'34,  vol.  22,  p.  806.    In  it  he  says : 

**  This  rejection  of  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  thrown  the  parties,  as  Mr.  Livingston  observes, 
into  the  situation  in  which  they  were  prior  to  the  selection  of  His  Neth- 
erland  Majesty  to  be  the  arbitrator  between  them.  It  may  be  observed, 
also,  that  though  the  tracing  of  the  boundary  line  according  to  the 
treaty  of  1783  appeared  from  the  statements  delivered  by  the  respective 
parties  to  be  the  principal  object  of  arbitration,  the  King  of  the  Neth- 
erlands was  invited,  in  general  terms,  ^  to  be  pleased  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  office  of  arbitration  of  the  difference  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments,' 
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^'  It  was  a  measure  adopted  in  order  to  put  au  end  to  tedious  and 
unsatisfactory  negotiations  which  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  two 
Governments  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  by  the  seventh  article  of 
the  convention  it  was  agreed  'that  the  decision  of  the  arbiter,  when 
given,  shall  be  taken  affinal  and  conclimvey  and  shall  be  carried,  with- 
out reserve,  into  immediate  effect.' 

"The  undersigned  cannot  but  regret  the  rejection  of  the  decision  of 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  when  he  sees,  throughout  the  note  of  Mr. 
Livingston,  all  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  endeavors  of  the  two 
Governments,  actuated  by  the  most  frank  and  friendly  spirit,  to  devise 
any  reasonable  means  of  settling  this^question. 

"  Mr.  Livingston  seems  to  be  persuaded  that  a  renewed  negotiation 
may  yet  have  a  happy  result,  and  the  undersigned  observes  with  satis- 
faction that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  consented  not 
now  to  insist  upon  the  navigation  of  the  Saint  John's  Elver,  a  claim 
which  the  British  Government  refused  to  consider  in  connection  with 
the  boundary  question. 

"But  the  arrangement  in  progress  last  summer  having  failed,  which 
was  to  result  in  enabling  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  treat 
for  a  more  convenient  boundary,  that  Government,  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  can  only  treat  on  the  basis  of  the  establishment  of  the 
boundary  presented  by  the  treaty. 

"The  undersigned  is  convinced  that  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  a  favor- 
able result  from  a  renewed  negotiation  upon  that  basis.  With  regard 
to  Mr.  Livingston's  proposal,  that  in  the  event  of  negotiation  failing, 
the  two  Governments  may  have  recourse  to  a  commission  of  boundary, 
composed  of  equal  numbers  selected  by  each  ^arty,  to  be  attended  by 
an  umpire,  chosen  by  a  friendly  sovereign,  to  decide  at  once  all  dis- 
puted points,  or  that  a  commission  of  some  of  the  most  skillful  men  in 
Europe  should  be  selected  by  a  friendly  sovereign,  and  should  be  sent 
to  view  and  survey  the  disputed  territory,  attended  by  agents  appointed 
by  the  parties,  the  undersigned  can  only  express  his  conviction  that 
after  the  expense,  delay,  and  unsatisfactory  result  of  the  commission 
of  boundary  under  the  fifth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  it  must  be 
with  great  reluctance  that  the  British  Government  consents  to  have 
recourse  to  such  a  meaBure. 

"Though  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  holds  out  to  foreign 
powers  that  treaties  are  to  be  effected  by  ministers  acting  under  in- 
structions from  the  President,  yet  the  Senate  is  invested  with  a  control 
over  all  subjects  arising  out  of  intercourse  with  foreign  powers.  Their 
participation  in  the  making  of  treaties  has  generally  been  limited,  since 
the  administration  of  General  Washington,  to  advising  and  consenting 
to  ratify  a  treaty;  but  their  agency  has  been  admitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, formerly,  by  advising  on  the  instructions  to  be  given  previously 
to  opening  a  negotiation.  When  the  Senate,  in  the  month  of  July  last 
year,  advised  the  rejection  of  the  decision  of  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands,  they  took  the  initiative  in  the  process  of  the  negotiation  which 
they  directed  the  President  to  offer  to  open  at  Washington  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  boundary,  as  they  restricted  the  Executive  to  treat  only 
for  a  boundary  according  to  the  description  in  the  treaty  of  1783. 

"I  am  persuaded  that  there  will  be  great  difficulty  in  constituting 
a  joint  commission  upon  the  plan  of  Mr.  Livingston.  To  insure  proper 
skill  and  impartiality,  it  should  be  selected  in  Europe.  From  the  na- 
ture of  the  country  the  commissioners  can  be  actively  employed  only 
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dariDg  the  summer  moDths;  the  undertaking  will  last,  therefore,  in  all 
probability,  more  than  one  year. 

"Should  His  Majesty's  Government  reject  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston, Mr.  McLane  has  stated  that,  without  the  consent  of  Maine,  the 
General  Government  cannot  treat  for  a  conventional  line  of  boundary. 
It  may  be  inferred  from'  Mr.  McLane's  note  of  28th  May,  that  the  fail- 
ure of  the  commission  to  discover  the  highlands  to  be  sought  after, 
would  give  ground  of  greater  public  necessity  for  that  consent  than  at 
present  exist. 

"The  rejection  of  Mr,  Livingston's  proposition,  and  the  impossibility 
of  engaging  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  treat  for  a  con- 
ventional line,  must  have  the  effect,  I  presume,  of  leaving  the  disputed 
territory  in  the  possession  of  His  Majesty,  unless  it  should  still  be  leffe 
at  the  option  of  this  Government  to  acquiesce  in  the  boundary  sug- 
gested by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands." 

Sir  C.  R.  Vaughan  to  Lord  PalmerHton,  July  4,  1833.    Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap., 
1833-'34,  vol.  22,  p.  823. 

Lord  Palmerston,  in  an  instruction  to  Sir  C.  B.  Vaughan,  dated  De- 
cember 21, 1833,  says : 

'^  His  Majesty's  Government  trust  that  they  gave  a  proof  of  this 
[conciliatory]  disposition  on  their  part  when  they  intimated  to  tlg^e  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  that  not  only  were  they  prepared  to 
abide,  as  they  consider  both  parties  bound  to  uo,  by  the  decisions  of 
the  King  of  the  ^Netherlands  upon  such  of  the  points  referred  to  him 
upon  which  he  has  pronounced  a  decision  ;  but  that  they  were  willing 
to  agree  to  the  compromise  which  that  sovereign  has  recommended, 
upon  the  single  point  on  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  make  a  decision 
strictly  conformable  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

"  The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  not  hitherto  concurred 
with  that  of  His  Majesty  in  this  respect ;  but  as  such  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  M  the  two  Governments  would  lead  to  the  speediest 
and  easiest  settlement^  it  is  the  wish  of  His  Majesty's  Government  to 
dniw  the  attention  of  the  American  Cabinet  to  some  considerations  on 
this  subject,  before  tbey  advert  to  the  new  proposition  made  to  you  by 
Mr.  Livingston. 

^^  It  is  manifest  that  nothing  but  a  sincere  spirit  of  conciliation  could 
induce  His  Majesty's  Government  to  agree  to  the  adoption  of  the 
arrangement  recommended  by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands;  because 
the  boundary  which  he  proposes  to  draw  between  the  two  parties  would 
assign  to  the  United  States  more  than  three-iifths  of  that  disputed  ter- 
ritory, to  the  whole  of  which,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  award  itself, 
the  title  of  the  United  States  is  defective  in  the  same  degree  as  that  of 
Great  Britain. 

^*  But  it  seems  important,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  what  the  ref- 
erence was  which  the  two  parties  agreed  to  make  to  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  how  far  that  sovereign  has  determined  the  matters 
which  were  submitted  for  his  decision. 

**  Now,  that  which  the  two  Governments  bound  themselves  to  do  by 
the  convention  of  the  29th  of  September,  1827,  was  to  submit  to  an 
arbiter  certain  '  points  of  diiiereuce  which  had  arisen  in  the  settlement 
of  the  boundary  between  the  British  and  American  dominions,'  and  to 
abide  by  his  decision  on  those  points  of  diiterence ;  and  they  subse- 
quently agreed  to  name  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  as  their  arbiter. 
The  arbiter  then  was  called  upon  to  decide  certain  questions,  and  if  it 
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shoald  appear  that  he  has  determiued  the  greater  part  of  the  points 
snbmitted  to  him  his  decisions  on  those  points  cannot  be  rendered  in- 
valid by  the  mere  circumstance  that  he  declares  that  one  remaining 
point  cannot  be  decided  in  any  manner  that  shall  be  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  words  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  that  he,  consequently,  recom- 
mends to  the  two  parties  a  compromise  on  that  particular  point." 
This  x>osition  is  then  vindicated  at  length. 

For  this  instraction  in  fall,  see  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.,  1833-'34,  vol.  22,  p.  826. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  "all  attempts  to  settle  the  boundary  ended 
in  making  provision  for  referring  the  question  to  the  arbitrament  of  a 
friendly  sovereign.  This  was  done,  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  being 
agreed  upon  as  the  arbiter.  He  accepted  the  trust,  executed  it,  and 
made  an  award  nearly  satisfactory  to  the  British  Government,  because 
it  cut  off  a  part  of  the  northern  projection  of  Maine,  and  so  admitted  a 
communication,  although  circuitous,  between  Halifiax  and  Quebec;  but 
still  leaving  the  highland  boundary  opposite  that  capital.  The  United 
States  rejected  the  award,  because  it  gave  up  part  of  the  boundary  of 
1783 ;  and  thus  the  question  remained  for  nearly  thirty  (twelve?)  years 
longer,  until  the  treaty  of  1842,  Great  Britain  demanding  theexecation 
of  the  award,  the  United  States  refusing  it." 

2  Benton's  Thirty  Years,  &c.,  438. 

As  to  Treaty  of  Ghent,  see  supra,  ^  150c. 

Mr.  Webster,  in  his  speech  of  April  6  and  7,  1846,  in  defense  of  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  thus  speaks  (5  Webster's  Works,  84) : 

^'The  King  of  the  Netherlands  was  appointed  arbitrator  under  this 
convention,  and  he  made  his  award  on  the  10th  of  January,  1831.  This 
award  was  satisfactory  to  neither  party ;  it  was  rejected  by  both,  and 
the  whole  matter  was  thrown  back  upon  its  original  condition.  This 
happened  during  the  first  term  of  General  Jackson's  administration. 
He  immediately  addressed  himself  to  new  efforts  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  controversy." 

Mr.  Webster  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  several  messages  of  General 
Jackson  bearing  on  this  question,  closing  with  that  of  December,  1835, 
where  he  said :  ^^  In  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  northeastern 
boundary  little  progress  has  been  made.  Great  Britain  has  declined 
acceding  to  the  proposition  of  the  United  States,  presented  in  accord- 
ance with  the  resolution  of  the  Senate,  unless  certain  preliminary  con- 
ditions ai*e  admitted,  which  I  deem  incompatible  with  a  satisfactory  and 
rightful  adjustment  of  the  controversy." 

See  aupraf  $$  150o,  150d. 

'^When  a  dispute  as  to  territorial  limits  arises  between  two  nations, 
the  ordinary  course  is  to  leave  the  country  claimed  by  them  respectively 
in  the  same  condition  (or  as  nearly  so  as  possible)  in  which  it  was 
when  the  difficulty  first  occurred,  until  an  amicable  arrangement  can 
be  made  in  regard  to  conflicting  pretensions  to  it.  It  has  not  been  the 
intention  of  the  United  States  to  deviate  from  this  course,  nor  has  any 
notice  been  given  by  Mexico  that  she  proposed  to  assume  jurisdiction 
over  it,  or  change  the  possession  as  it  was  held  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  and  limits  between  the  two  Kepublics." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Conkllng,  May  18,  18o3.    MSS.  lUBt.,  Mex. 
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"  Motions  to  open  or  set  aside  international  awards  are  not  entertained 
onless  made  promptly,  and  upon  proof  of  fraudulent  concoction  or  of 
strong  aiter-discovered  evidence." 

Mr.  Bayazd,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Morris,  May  12,  1886.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

^^When  there  is  a  persistent  refusal  on  the  part  of  one  Government 
to  pay  damages  claimed  by  another  on  behalf  of  one  of  its  citizens,  the 
only  method  of  redress  that  exists,  if  arbitration  be  not  resorted  to,  is 
by  reprisal,  which,  in  a  case  such  as  the  present,  would  inevitably  pro- 
dace  war.  It  certainly  would  not  be  claimed  that  at  this  period,  when 
the  refusal  of  the  British  Government  to  pay  the  claim  has  been  ac- 
quiesced in  by  Administration  after  Administration  without  even  a 
snggestion  of  reprisals,  reprisals  could  now  be  threatened." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Benedict,  Taft,  and  Benedict,  May  18, 
1886;  ibid. 

^^  The  interest  of  peace  and  good  will  among  nations  are  so  transcend- 
ent, and  the  practice  of  international  mediation  and  arbitration  is  so 
essential  to  those  intere8ts,that  a  proud  and  self-respectiog  people  would 
always  submit  to  the  consequences  of  very  great  errors  of  judgment, 
and  sometimes  even  to  those  of  bias  and  prejudice  in  international  ar- 
bitration, rather  than  to  refuse  to  execute  an  award ;  but  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  there  are  occasions  when  such  obedience  would  be  a 
crime  against  the  true  interests  of  peace  and  good  neighborhood,  and 
destructive  of  international  arbitration  as  the  best  of  their  safeguards. 
If,  as  Vattel  tersely  states  it, '  the  arbitrators,  by  pronouncing  a  sen- 
tence evidently  unjust  and  unreasonable,  should  forfeit  the  character 
with  which  they  are  invested,  their  judgment  would  deserve  no  atti^n- 
tion.'  A  just  nation,  however,  in  whose  favor  an  award  has  been  made, 
should  he  willing  to  forego  the  advantage  of  a  victory  on  far  less  evi- 
dent grounds  than  those  which  would  justify  a  refusal  by  the  losing 
party  to  i)erform,  and  to  readjust  and  retry  the  matter  in  dispute,  if  it 
had  reason  to  thmk  that  any  serious  error  had  been  committed,  or  that 
anything  of  corruption  or  unfairness  had  played  ax)art  in  the  affair,  for 
no  honorable  Government  could  consent  to  profit  by  a  success  so  gained. 
Upon  such  principles  Congress  at  its  last  session  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  reopen,  if  he  should  see  cause,  certain  awards  in  favor  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  against  the  Government  of  Mexico.    •    •    • 

"  But  the  Treaty  of  Washington  was  a  written  agreement  between 
two  parties,  and  not  a  statute ;  and  the  history  and  language  of  pre- 
vious treaties  between  them  may  be  justly  resorted  to  to  throw  light 
upon  a  disputed  interpretation.  The  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1794 
provided  for  three  commissioners  to  decide  upon  the  river  intended  by 
the  *  Saint  Croix,'  named  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  but  was  silent  as  to  the 
power  of  a  majority.  The  same  treaty  created  five  commissioners  to 
ascertain  certain  damages  to  British  subjects,  and  conferred  decisive 
power  upon  three  of  them.  It  also  established  a  similar  commission  of 
five  to  ascertain  certain  losses  of  Americans,  and  conferred  full  power 
upon  a  majority.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  in  that  case  both  Govern- 
ments intended,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  make  difit'erent  and  more  elastic 
provisions  respecting  decisions  touching  private  claims  from  those  re- 
lating to  their  boundaries!  The  article  as  to  the  Saint  Croix  was  fol- 
lowed by  Article  V  of  the  Treaty  of  Glient  on  the  ^ame  general  sub- 
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ject,  which  provided  for  two  commissioners  aud  the  umpirage  of  a 
friendly  power.  The  treaty  of  1822  created  a  commission  to  ascertain 
the  value. of  slaves,  etc.,  under  the  award  of  the  Emperor  of  Bassia,  and 
provided  for  the  decision  of '  the  majority.'  The  decision  of  the  Em- 
peror on  the  subj^ct  in  dispute  referred  to  him  is  worthy  of  notice,  as 
declariti|j;  a  wholesome  rule  in  interpreting  treaties.  He  says  that,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  two  powers,  he  has  *  given  an  opinion  founded 
solely  upon  the  sense  which  results  from  the  text  of  tlie  article?  The 
claims  treaty  of  1853  provided  for  two  commissioners  and  an  umpire. 
The  same  was  done  on  the  fishery  question  in  the  treaty  of  1854.  By 
the  slave-trade  treaty  of  1862,  the  judges  of  the  mixed  courts  and  the 
arbitrator  were  authorized  to  decide  by  '  a  majority  of  the  three.'  It 
appears,  then,  from  the  history  and  language  of  the  long  series  of  treaties 
between  the  two  Governments,  that  they  never  treated  upon  the  idea 
that  by  the  rules  of  public  law,  as  between  them,  a  majority  of  commis- 
sioners or  arbitrators,  or  even  of  members  of  a  court,  had  decisive 
powers  unless  the  contrary  was  expressed,  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
they  had  treated  in  conformity  with  the  well-known  rules  of  both  coun- 
tries that  the  decision  of  conventional  arbitrators,  commissioners,  or 
courts  must  be  unanimous  to  be  valid,  unless  the  instrument  of  their 
creation  provided  otherwise,  and  that,  as  in  the  article  of  the  treaty  of 
1871,  respecting,  places  excepted  from  fishery,  when  they  were  willing 
that  a  difference  between  two  commissioners  of  their  own  appointment 
should  be  decided  by  a  single  other  person  or  power,  they  knew  how  to 
say  so,  and  did  say  so.    *    *    * 

''What  are  the  principles  of  ordinary  procedure  in  arbitration  t  lu. 
Germany,  France,  and  other  countries  whose  jurisprudence  is  founded 
on  the  Eoman  law,  they  are  one  thing — allowing  a  majority  to  decide. 
In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  where  the  common  law  prevails, 
they  are  and  always  have  been  the  opposite — not  allowing  a  majority 
to  decide  without  a  stipulation  to  that  end.  Halleck's  statement,  then, 
is  practically  correct ;  but  the  rule  he  lays  down  does  not  apply  between 
all  states,  and  the  structure  of  his  sentence  does  not  import  that  it 
does  so.  Thus  Hefl'ter,  the  accuracy  and  precision  of  whose  writings 
has  made  his  work  a  universal  authority,  states  the  complete  rule. 
Bluntschli,  also  cited  by  Lord  Salisbury  (whose  book  was  published  in 
1868  without  notes  or  citations),  states  boldly  that  '  the  decree  of  the 
majority  serves  as  the  decree  of  the  entire  tribunal '  (sec.  493,  German 
edition).  He,  too,  was  a  civil  law  writer  in  a  civil  law  country,  and  in 
that  light  states  the  rule  correctly  without,  like  Heffter,  giving  the 
foundation  of  it,  viz,  the  principles  of  ordinary  procedure.    •     •    • 

*'  On  a  full  view,  then,  of  the  authorities  referred  to  in  connection 
with  the  observations  of  other  writers  on  the  subject,  and  its  history, 
is  it  not  a  just  and  inevitable  conclusion  that  international  law,  so  far 
as  any  such  thing  exists,  lays  down  no  other  rule  on  the  subject  than 
that,  in  the  absence  of  an  intention  to  be  drawn  from  the  text  of  the 
treaty,  the  powers  of  the  arbitrators  or  commissioners  are  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  principles  of  ordinary  procedure  of  the  treating  nations!" 

Hon.  George  F.  Edmunds  in  North  Am.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1879,  p.  6  ff.    See  wpra,  $ 
221. 

On  June  12,  1848,  Lord  Palmerston  earnestly  opposed  a  proposition 
in  Parliament  that  Great  Britain  should  pledge  herself  to  abide  the  re- 
sult of  arbitration,  on  the  ground  that  "  there  is  no  country  which,  from 
its  political  and  commercial  circumstances,  from  its  maritime  Interests, 
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and  from  its  colonial  possessions,  excites  more  anxioas  and  jealous 
feelings  in  difierent  qaarters  than  England  does^  and  there  is  no  coan- 
try  that  would  find  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  really  disinterested  and 
impartial  arbitrators.^ 

Cieasy's  Int.  Law,  698. 

For  notice  of  the  arbitration  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  in  reference  to  the  San 
Jnan  boondary,  see  3  Phill.  Int.  Law  (3d  ed.),  5. 

The  award  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  arbiter  in  the  contention  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Portugal  as  to  island  of  Bolama  is  given  in  the 
Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.,l870-71,  vol.  61. 

The  award  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  in  the  controversy  between  Great  Britain 
and  Nicaragua  is  given  supra^  $  293. 

As  to  Genava  award,  see  infra^  $  402a. 

As  to  Halifax  award,  see  tiipra,  $$  301  Jf. 

'^  In  the  arbitrations  under  Jay's  treaty,  it  seemed  to  be  supposed  that 
a  party  had  the  ri^ht  to  withdraw  from  the  commission  under  direc- 
tions from  the  political  department  of  the  Oovernment.  Great  Britain 
claimed  the  same  right  in  the  notices  to  the  arbitrators  in  the  late  ar- 
hicration  at  Geneva,  which  were  given  on  the  15th  of  April,  1872.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  an 
iudependent  and  impartial  judicial  tribunal. 

''A  mixed  commission  is  competent  to  decide  upon  the  extent  of  its 
jarisdiction. 

'^The  proceedings  of  the  mixed  commission,  held  in  London  under 
the  provisions  of  the  convention  of  1853  with  Great  Britain,  have  been 
made  public.  In  several  cases  they  appear  to  have  considered  and 
passed  upon  the  question  of  their  own  jurisdiction.  In  a  few  cases  they 
were  required  to  construe  the  treaties  between  the  two  countries.  In 
the  case  of  the  John,  captured  by  Great  Britain  after  the  time  when, 
by  the  terms  of  the  2d  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  hostilities  should 
have  ceased,  and  wrecked  by  the  captor,  it  was  held  that  the  owners 
were  entitled  to  compensation,  as  restitution  could  not  be  made.  In 
the  ease  of  the  Washington,  it  was  held  that  American  fishermen  were 
not  excluded  by  the  convention  of  1818  from  fibbing  in  the  open  waters 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.^' 

Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Notes,  &;c.    Suj^a,  ^M^OiT,  ^1. 

in.   WITHDRAWAL  OF  DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS. 

§  317. 

The  praclice  as  to  the  dismissal  or  withdrawal  of  ministers  is  oonsidered  9upra^ 

f  $  81,  tQ,  84,  85. 
Notices  of  the  saspension  of  diplomatic  intercoarse  with  France  in  1796  are 

given  trnpra^^^  33^.,  148  Jf.,  and  with  Great  Britain  in  1809  miprff,  t$  84, 

107,  loOfr. 

"A  hope  was  for  a  short  time  entertained  that  a  treaty  of  peace, 
accaaDj  signed  between  the  Governments  of  Buenos  Ayi'es  and  Brazil, 
would  supersede  all  further  occasions  for  those  collisions  between  bellig- 
erent pretensions  and  neutral  rights  which  are  so  commonly  the  result 
of  maritime  war,  and  which  have  unfortunately  disturbed  the  harmony 
of  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
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inent  At  their  last  session^  Congress  were  informed  that  some  of  the 
naval  officers  of  that  Empire  had  advanced  and  practiced  upon  princi' 
pies  in  relation  to  blockade  and  to  neutral  navigation  which  we  could 
not  sanction,  and  which  our  commanders  found  it  necessary  to  resist. 
It  appears  that  they  have  not  been  sustained  by  the  Government  of 
Brazil  itself.  Some  of  the  vessels  captured  under  the  assumed  au- 
thority of  these  erroneous  principles  have  been  restored,  and  we  trust 
that  our  just  expectations  will  be  realized,  that  adequate  indemnity 
will  be  made  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  suffered 
by  the  unwarranted  captures  which  the  Brazilian  tribunals  themselves 
have  pronounced  unlawful. 

'^  In  the  diplomatic  discussion  at  Eio  de  Janeiro  of  these  wrongs 
sustained  by  citizens  of  the  Cnited  States,  and  of  others  which  seemed 
as  if  emanating  immediately  from  that  Government  itself,  the  charg^ 
d'affaires  of  the  United  States,  under  an  impression  that  his  represen- 
tations in  behalf  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  his  countrymen  were 
disregarded  and  useless,  deemed  it  his  duty,  without  waiting  for  in- 
structions to  terminate  his  official  functions,  to  demand  his  passports 
and  return  to  the  United  States.  This  movement,  dictated  by  an  honest 
zeal  for  the  honor  and  interest  of  his  country,  motives  which  operated 
exclusively  upon  the  mind  of  the  officer  who  resorted  to  it,  has  not  been 
disapproved  by  me.  The  Brazilian  Government,  however,  complained 
of  it  as  a  measure  for  which  no  adequate  intentional  cause  had  been 
given  by  them  ;  and,  upon  an  explicit  assurance,  through  their  charg^ 
d'aftaires  residing  here,  that  a  successor  to  the  late  representative  of 
the  United  States  near  that  Government,  the  appointment  of  whom 
they  desired,  should  be  received  and  treated  with  the  respect  due  to 
his  character,  and  that  indemnity  should  be  promptly  made  for  all  in- 
juries inflicted  on  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  their  property, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations,  a  temporary  commission  as  cbarg6 
d'affaires  to  that  country  has  been  issued,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  en- 
tirely restore  the  ordinary  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments and  the  friendly  relations  between  their  respective  nations." 

President  J.  Q.  Adams,  Third  Annual  Message,  1627. 

A  refusal  to  accept  an  ultimatum  as  to  a  claim  for  damages  due  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  may  be  followed  by  a  withdrawal  of  our  diplo- 
matic representative  at  the  country  by  which  the  demand  is  refused. 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dana,  Oct.  31,  1860.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

The  imposition  by  Mexico  of  a  tax  unduly  discriminating  against 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  if  not  a  breach  of  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  is  an  unfriendly  act  to  be  noticed  by  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Cass.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  Juno  23, 1856.    MSS.  Inst.,  Mex.    Sam« 
to  same,  July  15,  1858:  ibid,, 
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For  this  and  for  other  reasons,  Mr.  Forsyth,  minister  to  Mexico,  under 
instmctionB,  suspended  diplomatic  relations  with  that  country. 

Same  to  same,  Jnly  18,  1858;  ibid. 

IV.  BETOESrON  AND  REPRISAL. 

§318. 

^^The  making  a  reprisal  on  a  nation  is  a  very  serious  thing.  Bemon- 
strance  and  refusal  of  satisfaction  ought  to  precede;  and  when  reprisal 
follows,  it  is  considered  an  act  of  war,  and  never  failed  to  produce  it  in 
the  case  of  a  nation  able  to  make  war;  besides,  if  the  case  were  impor- 
tant and  ripe  for  that  step,  Congress  must  be  called  upon  to  take  it;  the 
right  of  reprisal  being  expressly  lodged  with  them  by  the  Constitution, 
and  not  with  the  Executive." 

Opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State,  May  16,  1793.    7  Jeff.  Works,  628.  * 
As  to  proposed  reprisals  on  the  then  Spanish  possessions  of  the  Floridas,  see  Mr. 

Jefferson,  President,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Aug.  16, 1807.    5  Jeff.  Works, 

164. 

To  a  formal  declaration  of  war  may  be  preferred  ^^  general  letters  of 
marqae  and  reprisal,  because,  on  a  repeal  of  their  edicts  by  the  bellig- 
erent, a  revocation  of  the  letters  of  marque  restores  peace  without  the 
delay,  difficulties,  and  ceremonies  of  a  treaty.^ 

President  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  Nov.  13, 1808.    5  Jeff.  Works,  387. 

''Having  been  called  upon  by  the  governor- general  of  the  Ganadas 
to  aid  him  in  carrying  into  effect  measures  of  retaliation  against  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States  for  the  wanton  destruction  committed 
by  their  army  in  Upper  Canada,  it  has  become  imperiously  my  duty, 
conformably  with  the  nature  of  the  governor-general's  application,  to 
iasae  to  the  naval  force  under  my  command  an  order  to  destroy  and  lay 
waste  such  towns  and  districts  upon  the  coast  as  may  be  found  assail- 
able. 

*'  I  had  hoped  that  this  contest  would  have  terminated  without  my 
beiug  obliged  to  resort  to  severities  which  are  contrary  to  the  usage  of 
civilized  warfare,  and  as  it  has  been  with  extreme  reluctance  and  con- 
cern that  I  have  found  myself  compelled  to  adopt  this  system  of  devas- 
tation, I  shall  be  equally  gratified  if  the  conduct  of  the  Executive  of  the 
United  States  will  authorize  my  staying  such  proceedings  by  making 
reparation  to  the  suffering  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada,  thereby  mani- 
festing that  if  the  destructive  measures  pursued  by  their  army  were 
ever  sanctioned  they  will  no  longer  be  permitted  by  the  Government.'^ 

Vice- Admiral  Cochrane  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Sec.  of  State,  Ang.  18, 1814.  3  Am.  St. 
Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  693.  See  as  to  Admiral  Cochrane's  subsequent  action,  in- 
fra, J  3486. 

As  to  British  burning  of  Washington,  see  infraj  $  349. 

"I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your  letter  of  the  18th  of  August, 
stating  that,  having  been  called  on  by  the  governor-general  of  the  Can- 
adas  to  aid  him  in  carrying  into  effect  measures  of  retaliation  against 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  for  the  wanton  desolation  com- 
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mitted  by  their  army  in  Upper  Canada,  it  has  become  your  duty,  con- 
formably with  the  nature  of  the  governor-general's  application,  to  issue 
to  the  naval  force  under  your  command  an  order  to  destroy  and  lay 
waste  such  towns  and  districts  upon  the  coast  as  may  be  found  assail- 
able. 

^^  It  IS  seen,  with  the  greatest  surprise,  that  this  system  of  devasta- 
tion, which  has  been  practiced  by  the  British  forces,  so  manifestly  con- 
trary to  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare,  is  placed  by  you  on  the  ground 
of  retaliation.  Ko  sooner  were  the  United  States  compelled  to  resort 
to  war  against  Great  Britain  than  they  resolved  to  wage  it  in  a  manner 
most  consonant  to  the  principles  of  humanity  and  to  those  friendly  re- 
lations which  it  was  desirable  to  preserve  between  the  two  nations  after 
the  restoration  of  peace.  They  perceived,  however,  with  the  deepest 
regret  that  a  spirit  alike  just  and  humane  was  neither  cherished  nor 
acted  on  by  your  Government.  Such  an  assertion  would  not  be  haz- 
arded if  it  was  not  supported  by  faints,  the  proof  of  which  has,  perhaps, 
already  carried  the  same  conviction  to  other  nations  that  it  has  to  the 
people  of  these  States.  Without  dwelling  on  the  deplorable  cruelties 
committed  by  the  savages  in  the  British  ranks  and  in  British  pay  at 
the  river  Baisin,  which  to  this  day  have  never  been  disavowed  or 
atoned  for,  I  refer,  as  more  immediately  connected  with  the  subject  of 
your  letter,  to  the  wanton  desolation  that  was  committed  at  Havre  de 
Grace  and  at  Georgetown,  early  in  the  spring  of  1813.  These  villages 
were  burnt  and  ravaged  by  the  naval  forces  of  Great  Britain,  to  the 
ruin  of  their  unaided  inhabitants,  who  saw  with  astonishment  that 
they  derived  no  protection  to  their  property  from  the  laws  of  war. 
During  the  same  season  scenes  of  invasion  and  pillage,  carried  on  under 
the  same  authority,  were  witnessed  all  along  the  waters  of  the  Chesa- 
peake to  an  extent  inflicting  the  most  serious  private  distress  and  under 
circumstances  that  justified  the  suspicion  that  revenge  and  cupidity, 
rather  than  the  manly  motives  that  should  dictate  the  hostility  of  a 
high-minded  foe,  led  to  their  perpetration.  The  late  destruction  of  the 
houses  of  the  Government  in  this  city  is  another  act  which  comes  nec- 
essarily into  view.  In  the  wars  of  modern  Europe  no  example  of  the 
kind,  even  among  nations  the  most  hostile  to  each  other,  can  be  traced. 
In  the  course  of  ten  years  past  the  capitals  of  the  principal  powers  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  have  been  conquered  and  occupied  alternately  by 
the  victorious  armies  of  each  other,  and  no  instance  of  such  wanton  and 
unjustifiable  destruction  has  been  seen.  We  must  go  back  to  distant 
and  barbarous  ages  to  find  a  parallel  for  the  acts  of  which  I  complain. 

"  Although  these  acts  of  desolation  invited,  if  they  did  not  impose 
on  the  Government  the  necessity  of  retaliation,  yet  in  no  instance  has 
it  been  authorized. 

"  The  burning  of  the  village  of  Newark,  in  Upper  Canada,  posterior 
to  the  early  outrages  above  enumerated,  was  not  executed  on  that 
principle.    The  village  of  Newark  adjoined  Fort  George,  and  its  de- 
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stractioD  was  jastified  by  the  officers  who  ordered  it,  ou  the  ground 
that  it  became  necsssary  in  the  military  operations  there.  Tlie  act, 
however,  was  disavowed  by  the  Government.  The  burning  which  took 
place  at  Long  Point  was  unauthorized  by  the  Oovernment,  and  the 
oondact  of  the  officer  subjected  to.  the  investigation  of  a  military  tri- 
bmial.  For  the  burning  of  Saint  David's,  committed  by  the  stragglers, 
the  officer  who  commanded  in  that  quarter  was  dismissed  without  a 
trial  for  not  preventing  it. 

''  I  am  commanded  by  the  President  distinctly  to  state,  that  it  as  little 
oomports  with  any  orders  which  have  been  issued  to  the  military  and 
naval  commanders  of  the  United  States  as  it  does  with  the  estabUshed 
and  known  humanity  of  the  American  nation,  to  pursue  a  system  which 
itappears  you  have  adopted.  This  Government  owes  it  to  itself,  to  the 
principles  which  it  has  ever  held  sacred,  to  disavow,  as  justly  charge- 
able to  it,  any  such  wanton,  cruel,  and  unjustifiable  warfare. 

"  Whatever  unauthorized  irregularities  have  ever  been  committed  by 
any  of  its  troops,  it  would  have  been  ready,  acting  on  these  principles 
of  sacred  and  eternal  obligation,  to  disavow,  and  as  far  as  might  be 
practicable,  to  repair.  But  in  the  plan  of  desolating  warfare  which 
your  letter  so  explicitly  makes  known,  and  which  is  attempted  to  be  ex- 
cused on  a  plea  so  utterly  gi^oundless,  the  President  perceives  a  spirit 
of  deep-rooted  hostility,  which,  without  the  evidence  of  such  facts,  he 
could  not  have  believed  existed,  or  would  have  been  carried  to  such  an 
extremity. 

"  For  the  reparation  of  injuries  of  whatever  nature  they  may  be,  not 
sanctioned  by  the  law  of  nations,  which  the  military  or  naval  force  of 
either  power  may  have  committed  against  the  other,  this  Government 
will  always  be  ready  to  enter  into  reciprocal  arrangements.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  your  Government  will  neither  expect  nor  propose  any  which 
are  not  reciprocal. 

"  Should  your  Government  adhere  to  a  system  of  desolation,  so  con- 
trary to  the  views  and"  practice  of  the  United  States,  so  revolting  to 
humanity,  and  repugnant  to  the  sentiments  and  usages  of  the  civilized 
world,  whilst  it  will  be  seen  with  the  deepest  regret,  it  must  and  will  be 
met  with  a  determination  and  constancy  becoming  a  free  people  con- 
tending in  a  just  cause  for  their  essential  rights  and  their  dearest  inter- 
ests.'' 

Mr.  MoDroe,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Vice-Admiral  Cochrane,  Sept.  6, 1814.     3  Am.  St. 

Pap.  (For.  Eel.),  69.3. 
Aa  to  reprisals  in  war  of  1812,  see  further  infra,  3485,  349. 

"  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  16th  instant  this 
morning  in  reply  to  the  one  which  I  addressed  to  you  in  the  Patuxent. 

"As  I  have  no  authority  from  my  Government  to  enter  upon  any 
kind  of  discussion  relative  to  the  points  contained  in  your  letter,  I  have 
only  to  regret  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  hope  that  I  shall 
be  authorized  to  recall  my  general  order,  which  has  been  further  sanc- 
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tioned  by  a  subsequent  request  from  LieuteuaDt-G^neral  Sir  George 
Prevost. 

"A  cop3'^  of  your  letter  will  this  day  be  forwarded  by  rae  to  Ed^IhdcI, 
and,  until  I  receive  instructions  from  my  Govern meut,  the  measures 
which  I  have  adopted  must  be  persisted  in,  unless  remuneration  be 
made  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ganadas  for  the  injuries  they  have  sus- 
tained from  the  outrages  committed  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States.^ 

Vice- Admiral  Cochrane  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Sec.  of  State,  Sept.  19, 1814.    3  Am.  St. 
Pap.  (For.  ReL),  694.    7n/ra,  $  3486. 

The  treaty  of  July  4, 1831,  negotiated  by  Mr.  Rives,  in  Paris,  fixed 
the  spoliation  indebtedness  of  France  to  the  United  States  at  ?*5,000,000 
francs,  paysible  in  six  annual  installments,  with  interest.  The  treaty, 
however,  could  not  be  executed  or  the  money  paid  without  the  actiou 
of  the  House  of  Deputies.  This  the  then  ministers  hesitated  to  pro- 
pose to  the  house,  though  the  United  States,  in  discharge  of  a  stipula- 
tion made  in  the  treaty  as  an  equivalent,  modified  by  act  of  Congress 
the  duty  on  French  wines.  So  little  prepared  was  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  failure  on  the  part  of  France  to  fulfill  her  treaty 
obligations  that  Mr.  McLane,  on  January  7, 1833,  drew  on  the  French 
minister  of  finance  for  the  first  installment  of  the  debt,  the  draft  matur- 
ing Febuary  7,  1833,  the  day  of  payment.  The  draft,  in  the  hands  of  a 
European  indorsee,  was  refused  payment  on  the  ground  that  no  appropri- 
ation had  been  made.  Mr.  Edward  Livingston,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
was,  on  May  24,  1833,  commissioned  as  minister  to  France,  where  he 
arrived  in  September,  1833,  the  mission  having  been  vacant  since  the 
return  of  Mr.  Kives  in  1831.  The  King  (Louis  Philippe)  received  Mr. 
Livingston  with  great  courtesy,  but  showed  great  unwillingness  to  di- 
rect his  ministry  to  bring  up  the  question  of  the  debt  before  the  House 
of  Deputies.  It  was  suggested  that  in  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty 
Mr.  Eives  had  obtained  an  undue  advantage  from  a  superior  knowledge 
of  the  facts ;  but,  as  Mr.  Livingston  well  replied,  this  could  not  with 
any  propriety  be  alleged,  since  the  United  States  in  making  up  its  case 
had  to  depend  almost  exclusively  on  papers  obtained  in  France.  Gen- 
eral Jackson  was  much  irritated  at  this  and  other  evasions  of  duty,  but 
his  confidence  in  Mr.  Livingston  led  him  to  intrust  that  eminent  states- 
man with  full  discretion.  This  discretion  to  its  entire  extent  was  nec- 
essary to  avoid  a  rupture.  Twice  within  the  six  months  following  Mr. 
Livingston's  arrival  was  the  question  postponed  by  the  House  of  Dep- 
uties; and  then  payment  was  refused  by  a  majority  of  eight.  When  a 
new  House  of  Deputies  was  organized  in  1834,  the  matter  was  again 
postponed  ;  and  so  indignant  was  President  Jackson  at  these  saccesive 
breaches  of  treaty  obligation  that  in  his  annual  message  of  December, 
1834,  he  recommended  reprisals.  This  message,  coupled  with  certain 
dispatches  of  Mr.  Livingston  which  had  been  imprudently  published 
by  the  United  States  Government,  produced  a  feeling  of  great  anger 
in  France.  The  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs  at  once  informed 
Mr.  Livingston  that  while  the  King  would  apply  to  the  House  of  Depu- 
ties for  an  appropriation  for  payment  of  the  debt,  he  considered,  after 
the  language  used  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  that  he 
could  not  permit  his  minister,  M.  Serrurier,  to  leave  for  Washington. 
Mr.  Livingston  was  then  offered  his  own  passports.  Mr.  Livingston,  in, 
reply,  stated  that  on  the  question  of  voluntarily  leaving  France  he  would 
await  the  instructions  of  his  own  Government.    This  course  was  ap- 
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proved  by  the  President,  who  directed  Mr.  LivingBton  that  if  the  ap- 
propriation was  rejected  he  was  to  leave  France  in  a  United  States  ship- 
of-war  then  waiting  his  orders ;  while  if  the  appropriation  was  made 
Mr.  Livingston  was  to  leave  France  for  England  and  place  the  legation 
in  the  hands  of  the  chdrg^  d'affaires.  The  House  of  Deputies  resolved 
at  last,  when  the  crisis  came,  to  pass  the  appropriation,  but  it  attached 
to  the  resolution  the  proviso  that  the  money  should  not  be  paid  until 
satisfactory  explanation  had  been  made  of  those  i>ortions  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  above  referred  to  which  reflected  on  France.  Mr.  Liv- 
iDgMon,  being  placed  in  a  position  for  which  he  had  no  instructions,  and 
feeling  that  he  could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  consent  to  treat  an 
Executive  message  to  Congress,  which  is  a  matter  exclusively  of  do- 
mestic concern  (see  supra^  §  79),  as  subject  to  the  criticisms  of  a  foreign 
power,  called  for  his  passports,  leaving  the  legation  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Barton  as  charg6  d'affaires,%nd  addressing  to  the  Due  de  Brogiie,  then 
French  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  a  vindication  of  his  position  in  re- 
garding the  President's  message  as  not  the  subject  of  exi)lanation  or 
criticism.    (For  extracts,  see  avpra^  §  79.) 

Mr.  Barton's  instructions,  when  left  as  charge  d'affaires  in  Paris  on 
Mr.  Livingston's  withdrawal,  were,  in  case  of  a  refusal  of  the  French 
Government  to  pay  the  installment  due,  to  surrender  his  mission  and 
return  home.  The  Due  de  Brogiie,  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
having  informed  Mr.  Barton  that  the  money  would  not  be  paid  until 
there  was  an  expression  of  regi'et  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  the  misunderstanding  that  had  existed,  accompanied  with 
what  was  tantamount  to  an  apology,  Mr.  Barton  left  France  to  obtain 
direct  instructions  from  the  President  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued. 
He  was  joined,  when  he  returned  to  New  York,  by  Mr.  Livingston,  who 
went  with  him  when  he  went  to  Washington.  President  Jackson,  when 
tiie  facts  were  reported  to  him,  drafted  a  special  message  which  he  sent 
to  Mr.  Livingston  for  revision.  Mr.  Livingston  considered  the  terms 
too  peremptory,  and  on  January  11,  1836,  wrote  to  the  President  as 
follows : 

"The  message  about  to  be  delivered  is  of  no  ordinary  importance; 
it  may  produce  war  or  secure  peace.  Should  the  French  Government 
be  content  to  receive  your  last  message,  they  will  not  do  so  until  they 
have  seen  this.  There  should  not,  therefore,  be  anything  in  it  unneces- 
sarily irritating.  You  have  told  them  home  truths  in  the  past.  You 
have  made  a  case  which  will  unite  every  American  in  feeling  on  the  side 
of  our  country.  It  cannot  b^  made  stronger,  and  to  repeat  it  would  be 
unnecessary.  The  draft  you  did  me  the  honor  to  show  me  would  make 
an  admirable  manifesto  or  declaration  of  war  j  but  we  are  not  yet  come 
to  that.  The  world  would  give  it  that  character,  and  issued  before  we 
know  the  effect  of  the  first  message,  it  would  be  considered  as  precipi- 
tate. The  characteristics  of  the  present  communication  ought,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  moderation  and  firmness.  •  •  •  Moderation  in  lan- 
guage, firmness  in  purpose,  will  unite  all  hearts  at  home,  all  opinions 
abroad  in  our  favor.  Warmth  and  recrimination  will  give  arguments 
to  false  friends  and  real  enemies,  which  they  may  us#  with  effect  against 
us.  On  these  principles  I  have  framed  the  hasty  draft  which  I  inclose. 
You  will  with  your  usual  discernment  determine  whether  it  suits  the 
present  emergency." 

This  draft,  thus  submitted,  was  made  the  basis  of  the  President's 
message  of  January  15, 1836.  The  tone  of  this  message,  together  with 
that  of  the  message  immediately  preceding,  was  such  as  to  induce  the 
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French  Goveroment,  as  hereinafter  stated,  to  pay  the  installments  dae 
without  farther  reservation. 

"  Our  institutions  are  essentially  pacific.  Peace  and  friendly  inter- 
courne  with  all  nations  are  as  much  the  desire  of  our  Government  as 
they  are  the  interest  of  our  people.  But  these  objects  are  not  to  be 
permanently  secured  by  surrendering  the  rights  of  our  citizens,  or  per- 
mitting solemn  treaties  for  their  indemnity  in  cases  of  flagrant  wrong 
to  be  abrogated  or  set  aside. 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  in  the  power  of  Congress  seriously  to  affect  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests  of  France  by  the  passage  of 
laws  relating  to  her  trade  with  the  United  States.  Her  products,  man- 
ufactures, and  tonnage  may  be  subjected  to  heavy  duties  in  our  ports, 
or  all  commercial  intercourse  with  her  may  be  suspended.  But  there 
are  powerful,  and,  to  my  mind,  conclusive  objections  to  this  mode  of 
proceeding.  We  cannot  embarrass  or  cut  off  the  trade  of  France  with- 
out at  the  same  time,  in  some  degree,  embarrassing  or  cutting  off  our 
own  trade.  The  injury  of  such  a  warfare  must  fall,  though  unequally, 
upon  our  own  citizens,  and  could  not  but  impair  the  means  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  weaken  that  united  sentiment  in  support  of  the  rights 
and  honor  of  the  nation  which  must  now  pervade  every  bosom.  Nor 
is  it  impossible  that  such  a  course  of  legislation  would  introduce  once 
more  into  our  national  councils  those  disturbing  questions  in  relation 
to  the  tariff  of  duties  which  have  been  so  recently  put  to  rest.  Besides, 
by  every  measure  adopted  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
with  the  view  of  injuring  France,  tiie  clear  perception  of  right  which 
will  induce  our  own  people,  and  the  rulers  and  people  of  all  other  na- 
tions, even  of  France  herself,  to  pronounce  our  quarrel  just,  will  be  ob- 
scured, and  the  support  rendered  to  us,  in  a  final  resort  to  more  decisive 
measures,  will  be  more  limited  and  equivocal.  There  is  but  one  point 
in  the  controversy,  and  upon  that  the  whole  civilized  world  must  pro- 
nounce France  to  be  in  the  wrong.  We  insist  that  she  shall  pay  us  a 
sum  of  money  which  she  has  acknowledged  to  be  due,  and  of  the  justice 
of  this  demand  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  among  mankind.  True 
policy  would  seem  to  dictate  that  the  question  at  issue  should  be  kept 
thus  disemcumbered,  and  that  not  the  slightest  pretense  should  be 
given  to  France  to  persist  in  her  refusal  to  make  payment  by  any  act 
on  our  part  affecting  the  interests  of  her  people.  The  question  should 
be  left  as  it  is  now,  in  such  an  attitude  that  when  France  fulfills  her 
treaty  stipulations  all  controversy  will  be  at  an  end. 

"It  is  my  conviction  that  the  United  States  ought  to  insist  on  a  prompt 
execution  of  the  treaty,  and  in  case  it  be  refused, or  longer  delayed,  take 
redress  into  their  own  hands.  After  the  delay  on  the  part  of  France, 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  acknowledging  these  claims  by  treaty,  it  is 
not  to  be  tolerated  that  another  quarter  of  a  century  is  to  be  wasted  in 
negotiating  about  the  payment.  The  laws  of  nations  provide  a  remedy 
for  such  occasions.    It  is  a  well-settled  principle  of  the  international 
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code  that  where  one  natiou  owes  another  a  liquidated  debt,  which  it^e- 
foses  or  neglects  to  pay,  the  aggrieved  party  may  seize  on  the  property 
belonging  to  the  other,  its  citizens  or  subjects,  sufficient  to  pay  the  debt, 
without  giving  just  cause  of  war.  This  remedy  has  been  repeatedly  re- 
sorted to,  and  recently  by  France  herself  toward  Portugal,  under  cir- 
eamstances  less  unquestionable.'' 

President  Jackson,  Sixth  Annual  Message,  1834. 

Senate  Doc.  40,  23d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  contains  a  report  of  Mr.  Clay, 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Eelations,  on  the  President's  message 
of  December,  1834,  closing  with  the  resolution  '^  that  it  is  inexpedient, 
at  this  time,  to  pass  any  law  vesting  in  the  President  authority  for 
making  reprisals  on  French  property  in  the  contingency  of  provision  not 
being  made  for  paying  to  the  United  States  the  indemnity  stipulated  by 
the  treaty  of  1831,  during  the  present  session  of  the  French  Chambers.'' 
The  report  begins  by  stating  an  "  entire  concurrence  with  the  President 
as  to  the  justice  of  the  claims."  The  report  proceeds  to  examine  Mr. 
Rives' negotiations  with  the  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  states 
that  in  this  negotiation  ^<  the  King  manifested  the  most  friendly  feeling 
toward  the  United  States."  It  explains  the  unfriendly  action  of  the 
Hoase  of  Delegates  as  due  in  part  to  ^^  deep-rooted  prejudice,"  in  part  to 
indiscreet  pubhcation  of  dispatches  of  the  American  negotiators.  The 
&i1ure  on  the  part  of  the  French  Government  to  secure  favorable  action 
was  held  by  the  committee  to  be  attributable  to  the  fact  that  ^^  during 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  legislative  labors  are  habitually  suspended ; " 
that  the  Government  was  obliged  to  proceed  with  "  great  circumspec- 
tion ;"  *^that  a  special  call  of  the  Chambers  would  not  be  attended  with 
the  benefits  expected  from  it  at  Washington."  The  committee  then  say 
that  '*  if  the^e  reasoiis  are  not  sufficient  to  command  conviction,  •  •  • 
they  ought  to  secure  acquiescence  in  the  resolution  of  the  King  not  to 
ha2ard  the  success  of  the  bill  by  a  special  call  of  the  French  legislature 
at  an  unusual  season  of  the  year."  ^^  It  is  conceded  that  the  refusal  of  one 
portion  of  a  foreign  Government,  whose  concurrence  is  necessary  to 
carry  into  effect  a  treaty  with  another,  may  be  regarded,  in  strictness, 
as  tantamount  to  a  refusal  of  the  whole  Government."  But  it  is  argued 
that  a  refusal  by  a  majority  of  8  in  a  house  of  344  members  ought  not 
to  be  treated  as  final.  On  the  subject  of  reprisals  in  general  the  report 
proceeds  to  say : 

"  In  recommending  adherence  yet  longer  to  negotiation  for  the  pur- 
poses indicated,  the  committee  are  encouraged  by  the  past  experience 
of  this  Government.  Almost  every  power  of  Europe,  especially  during 
the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  several  of  those  of  the  new  states 
on  the  American  continent,  have,  from  time  to  time,  given  to  the  United 
States  just  cause  of  war.  Millions  of  treasure  might  have  been  ex- 
pended, and  countless  numbers  of  human  beings  been  sacrificed,  if  the 
United  States  had  rashly  precipitated  themselves  into  a  state  of  war 
upon  the  occurrence  of  every  wrong.  But  they  did  not;  other  and  more 
moderate  and  better  counsels  prevailed.  The  result  attested  their  wis- 
dom. With  most  of  the  powers,  by  the  instrument  of  negotiation,  ap- 
pealing to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  of  justice,  we  have  happily  compro- 
mised and  accommodated  all  difficulties.  Even  with  respect  to  France, 
after  negotiations  of  near  a  quarter  century's  duration ;  after  rei)eated 
admissions,  by  successive  Governments  of  France,  of  the  justice  of  some 
portion  of  our  claims,  but  after  various  repulses,  under  one  pretext  or 
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a  nother,  we  have  advanced,  not  retrograded.  France,  by  a  solemn  treaty, 
bas  admitted  the  justice,  and  stipulated  to  pay  a  specific  sum  in  satis- 
faction, of  our  claims.  Whether  this  treaty  is  morally  and  absolutely 
binding  upon  the  whole  French  people  or  not,  it  is  the  deliberate  act  of 
the  royal  executive  branch  of  the  French  Grovernment,  which  speaks, 
treats,  and  contracts  with  all  foreign  nations  for  France.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  stipulations  of  such  a  treaty  may  be  delayed — postponed*  as 
we  have  seen — contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  King's  Government;  but 
sooner  or  later  they  must  be  fuLBilled,  or  France  must  submit  to  the  de- 
grading stigma  of  bad  faith, 

^'  Having  expressed  these  views  and  opinions,  the  committee  might 
content  themselves  and  here  conclude ;  but  they  feel  called  upon  to  say 
something  upon  the  other  branch  of  the  alternative,  stated  in  the  out- 
set, as  having  been  presented  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
the  consideration  of  Congress.  The  President  is  under  a  conviction 
that  the  United  States  ought  to  insist  on  a  prompt  execution  of  the 
treaty;  and,  in  case  it  be  refused,  or  longer  delayed,  take  redress  in 
their  own  hands.  He  accordingly  recommends  that  a  law  be  passed, 
authorizing  reprisals  upon  French  property  in  case  provision  shall  not 
be  made  for  ttie  payment  of  the  debt  at  the  approaching  session  of  the 
French  Chambers.  This  measure  he  deems  of  a  pacific  character,  and 
he  thinks  it  may  be  resorted  to  without  giving  just  cause  of  war. 

"  It  is  true  that  writers  on  the  public  law  speak  and  treat  of  repri- 
sals as  a  peaceful  remedy,  in  cases  which  they  define  and  limit.  It  is 
certainly  a  very  compendious  one,  since  the  injured  nation  has  only  to 
authorize  the  seizure  and  sale  of  sufilcient  property  of  the  debtor  na- 
tion, or  its  citizens,  to  satisfy  the  debt  due ;  and,  if  it  quietly  submit  to 
the  process,  there  is  an  end  of  the  business.  »In  that  case,  however,  we 
should  feel  some  embarrassment  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  the  French 
debt  for  which  we  should  levy,  because,  being  payable  in  six  install- 
ments, with  interest,  computed  from  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the  rati- 
fications of  the  treaty  (February,  1832),  only  two  of  those  installments 
are  yet  due.  Should  we  enforce  payment  of  those  two  only,  and  resort 
to  the  irritating,  if  not  hazardous,  remedy  of  reprisals,  as  the  others 
shall  successively  fall  due  ;  or,  in  consequence  of  default  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  first  two,  consider  them  all  now  due  and  levy  for  the  whole  f 

^'Reprisals  do  not  of  themselves  produce  a  state  of  public  war ;  but 
they  are  not  unfrequently  the  immediate  precursor  of  it.  When  they 
are  accompanied  with  an  authority,  from  the  Grovernment  which  ad- 
mits them,  to  employ  force,  they  are  believed  invariably  to  have  led  to 
war  in  all  cases  where  the  nation  against  which  they  are  directed  is 
able  to  make  resistance.  It  is  wholly  inconceivable  that  a  powerful 
and  chivalrous  nation,  like  France,  would  submit,  without  retaliation, 
to  che  seizure  of  the  property  of  her  unoffending  citizens,  pursuing  their 
lawful  commerce,  to  pay  a  debt  which  the  popular  branch  of  her  legis- 
lature had  refused  to  acknowledge  and  provide  for.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
])osed  that  France  would  tacitly  and  quietly  assent  to  the  payment  of 
a  debt  to  the  United  States^  by  a  forcible  seizure  of  French  property, 
which,  alter  full  deliberation,  the  Chambers  had  expressly  refused  its 
consent  to  discharge.  Eetaliation  would  ensue,  and  retaliation  would 
inevitably  terminate  in  war.  In  the  instance  of  reprisals  made  by  France 
upon  Portugal,  cited  by  the  President,  the  weakness  of  this  power,  con- 
vulsed and  desolated  by  the  ravaeres  of  civil  war,  sufliciently  accounts 
for  the  fact  of  their  being  submitted  to,  and  not  producing  a  state  of 
general  hostilities  between  the  two  nations. 
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''Beprisala  so  far  partake  of  the  character  of  warj  that  they  are  an 
appeal  from  reason  to  force ;  from  negotiation,  devising  a  remedy  to  be 
applied  by  the  common  consent  of  both  parties,  to  self-redress  carved 
oat  and  regulated  by  the  will  of  one  of  them ;  and,  if  resistance  be  made, 
they  convey  an  authority  to  subdue  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  life,  if  nee- 
cpsa^y* 

'^  The  framers  of  our  Constitution  have  manifested  their  sense  of  the 
nature  of  this  power,  by  associating  it  in  the  same  clause  with  grants 
to  Congress  of  the  power  to  declare  war,  and  to  make  rules  concerning 
captures  on  land  and  water. 

^'Without  dwelling  further  on  the  nature  of  this  power,  and  under  a 
foil  conviction  that  the  practical  exercise  of  it  against  France  would  in- 
volve the  United  States  in  war,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  two 
considerations  decisively  oppose  the  investment  of  such  a  power  in  the 
President,  to  be  used  in  the  contingency  stated  by  him. 

'^  In  the  first  place,  the  authority  to  grant  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
prisal, being  specially  delegated  to  Congress,  Congress  ought  to  retain 
to  itself  the  right  of  judging  of  the  ezp^ency  of  granting  them,  under 
an  the  circumstances  existing  at  the  time  when  they  are  proposed  to  be 
actually  issued.  The  committee  are  not  satisfied  that  Congress  can, 
constitationally,  delegate  this  right.  It  is  true  that  the  President  pro- 
poses to  limit  the  exercise  of  it  to  one  specified  contingency.  But  if 
the  law  be  passed,  as  recommended,  the  President  might,  and  probably 
would,  feel  himself  bound  to  execute  it,  in  the  event,  no  matter  from 
what  cause,  of  provision  not  being  made  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  treaty 
by  the  French  Chambers,  now  understood  to  be  in  session.  The  com- 
mittee can  hardly  conceive  the  possibility  of  any  sufficient  excuse  for  a 
failure  to  make  such  provision.  But,  if  it  should  unfortunately  occur, 
they  Uiink  that,  without  indulging  in  any  feeling  of  unreasonable  dis- 
trust towards  the  Executive,  Congress  ought  to  reserve  to  itself  the 
constitutional  right,  which  it  possesses,  of  judging  of  all  the  circum- 
stances by  which  such  refusal  might  be  attended ;  of  hearing  France, 
and  of  deciding  whether,  in  the  actual  posture  of  things,  as  they  may 
then  exist,  and  looking  to  the  condition  of  the  United  States,  of  France, 
and  of  Europe,  the  issuing  of  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  ought  to  be 
authorized,  or  any  other  measure  adopted. 

*^  In  the  next  place,  the  President,  confiding  in  the  strong  assurances 
of  the  King's  Government  of  its  sincere  disposition  to  fulfill,  faithfully, 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  and  of  its  intention,  with  that  view,  of 
iqiplying  again  to  the  new  Chambers  for  the  requisite  appropriation, 
very  properly  signified  during  the  last  summer,  through  the  appropriate 
organs  at  Washington  and  Paris,  his  willingness  to  await  the  issue  of 
this  experiment.  Until  it  is  made,  and  whilst  it  is  in  progress,  nothing, 
it  seems  to  the  committee,  should  be  done,  on  our  part,  to  betray  sus- 
picions of  the  integrity  and  fidelity  of  the  French  Government ;  noth- 
ing, the  tendency  of  which  might  be  to  defeat  the  success  of  the  very 
measure  we  desire.  This  temporary  forbearance  is  the  more  expedient, 
since  the  French  Government  has  earnestly  requested  that  we  should 
avoid  ^all  that  might  become  a  cause  of  fresh  irritation  between  the  two 
countries,  compromit  the  treaty,  and  raise  up  an  obstacle,  perhaps  in- 
sormoantable,  to  the  views  of  reconciliation  and  harmony  which  ani- 
mate the  King'b  council."' 

^^The  people  of  the  United  States  are  justly  attached  to  a  pacific 
system  in  their  intercourse  with  foreign  pations.  It  is  proper,  there- 
fore, that  they  should  know  whether  their  Government  has  adhered  to 
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it.    In  the  present  instance  it  has  been  carried  to  the  atmost  extent 
that  was  consistent  with  a  becoming  self-respect.    The  note  on  the  29tli 
of  January,  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  was  not  the  only  one  which 
DOT  minister  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  presenting  on  the 
same  subject  and  in  the  same  spirit.    Finding  that  it  was  intended  to 
make  the  payment  of  a  just  debt  dependent  on  the  performance  of  a 
condition  which  he  knew  could  never  be  complied  with,  he  thought  it 
a  duty  to  make  another  attempt  to  convince  the  French  Government 
that,  while  self-respect  and  regard  to  the  dignity  of  other  nations  would 
always  prevent  us  from  using  any  language  that  ought  to  give  offense, 
yet  we  could  never  admit  a  right  in^  any  foreign  Gk)vemment  to  ask 
explanations  of  or  interfere  in  any  manner  in  the  communications 
which  one  branch  of  our  public  councils  made  with  another ;  that  in 
the  present  case  no  such  language  had  been  used,  and  that  this  had,  in 
H  former  note,  been  fully  and  voluntarily  stated  before  it  was  contem- 
plateil  to  make  the  explanation  a  condition ;  and  that  there  might  be 
no  misapprehension,  he  stateil  the  terms  used  in  that  note,  and  he  offi- 
cially informed  them  that  it  had  been  approved  by  the  President,  and 
that  therefore  every  explanation  which  could  reasonably  be  asked  or 
honorably  given  had  already  been  made ;  that  the  contemplated  measure 
had  Ihhmi  anticipated  by  a  voluntary-  and  friendly  declaration,  and  was, 
thervfoiv,  not  only  useless  but  might  be  deemed  offensive,  and  certainly 
would  not  be  inmiplietl  with  if  annexeil  as  a  condition.    •     *    * 

'^  The  result  of  this  last  application  has  not  yet  reached  us,  but  is  daily 
ex|>eettHL  That  it  may  Ik*  favorable  is  my  sincere  wish.  France  hav- 
ing wow,  thrt>a^)ih  uU  the  bn^uohes  of  her  Government,  acknowledged  the 
validity  of  our  claims,  and  the  obligation  of  the  treaty  of  1831,  and 
there  riH^ll^'  existing  no  adtniuate  cause  for  further  delay,  will  at  length, 
it  may  Ih^  ho|HHl,  adopt  the  inmrse  which  the  interests  of  both  nations, 
not  U^ssthau  thepriiuMpU^of  justiiY,s^>im|>eriouslyi>Miuire-  Thetreaty 
U^iuji  ou^H^  exoouttnl  ou  hor  ^v^rt,  lit:  lo  will  remain  to  disturb  the  Mendly 
tvl.itums  of  the  t\>o  wuMtru>s:  nothing*  iudeeii*  which  will  not  yield  to 
the  M\4:jix>stious  of  a  tMoifio  aud  enlv^cvaeiuHi  |x»licy  and  to  the  influence 
of  that  uutiual  jixsnl  \nU  and  tU\v^»  ^neroos  recollections  which  we 
wv^\  \vut\dontl>  oxtHVt  \%itl  thou  N^tvvixe^l  in  all  their  ancient  force. 
In  au>  eNout,  ho\^e\oi\  iVe  pit  io:pIo  invo!vevi  in  the  new  aspect  which 
has  Uvw  ^wvu  to  tbo  \vu!;v\vrs\^  is  s^^  v:tal!y  important  to  the  inde- 
|vi>\lout  adnuuixUx^i^va  ^t  i»*.o  vU^xvirtr.o:::  ;I  at  it  can  neither  be  sur- 
nnu\v  ixhI  \uv»'  \\vo\m\v^m\;^\1  w  ,,^o,^.;  r,>,  >  r.A*  vU^n^ati<m.  I  hope  it  is 
v.*MNs\vwu\  Un\  \vou^  vu  it^it  NUxh  ,^5s^vr*t^N^  ^  ill  not  be  made  through 
att^x  ;^\M*o>  ot  i>M\u'»'  V^o  ^%^iH^^  ot  n^N  ^xn:*  try  i^ijiU  never  be  stained 
b\  .^u  a>s^V^\  i\>^>»>  »*s'  ■^M  i^c  x\  ^A '-vr:  o:  ::,:rh  and  the  performance 
o;'v*'*'>  ;  >*>^^  V'^^^  ^  ^"'^>'  ■*  '^  o\r'***  »■  '^'^  ^^'  ''*\  vV^  vmI  acts,  except  such 
jKS  *xvi..^^  lo  >.'»«  ^'  \  ^  ^^  *'»^  »\  <*'*•»  vNv  x-v,i : :  >fc  •>.  the  principles  on 
^^A>  \HU  ^»^x;  Mu  >^-^x  ^^^v  N\  .»  -.>  <•  >>*      V^  'v  «U termination  will,  I 
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tbeir  character  to  but  little  purpose  if  the  sum  of  twenty -five  millions  of 
francs  will  have  the  weight  of  a  feather  in  the  estimation  of  what  apper- 
tains to  their  national  independence,  and  if,  unhappily,  a  difterent  im- 
pressiou  should  at  any  time  obtain  in  any  quarter,  they  will,  I  am  sure, 
rally  round  the  Government  of  their  choice  with  alacrity  and  unanim- 
ity, and  silence  forever  the  degrading  imputation." 

President  Jackson,  Seventh  Annual  Message,  1835. 

*•  While  France  persists  in  her  refusal  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
a  treaty,  the  object  of  which  was,  by  removing  ail  causes  of  i^eutral 
complaint,  to  renew  ancient  feelings  of  friendship,  and  to  unite  the  two 
nations  iu  the  bonds  of  amity  and  of  a  mutually  beneficial  commerce, 
she  cannot  justly  complain  if  we  adopt  such  peaceful  remedies  as  the 
]aw  of  nations  and  the  circumstaucei^  of  tbe  case  may  authorize  and 
demand.  Of  the  nature  of  these  remedies  I  have  heretofore  had  occasion 
to  8}ieak,  and,  in  reference  to  a  particular  contingency,  to  express  my 
conviction  that  reprisals  would  be  best  adapted  to  the  emergency  then 
contemplated.  Since  that  period,  France,  by  all  the  departments  of  her 
Government,  has  acknowledged  the  validity  of  our  claims,  and  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  treaty,  and  has  appropriated  the  moneys  which  are 
necessary  to  its  execution  ;  and  though  payment  is  withheld  on  grounds 
vitally  important  to  our  existence  as  an  independent  nation,  it  is  not  to 
be  believed  that  she  can  have  determined  permanently  to  retain  a  posi- 
tion so  utterly  indefensible.  In  the  altered  state  of  the  questions  in 
controversy-,  under  all  existing  circumstances,  it  appears  to  me,  that, 
antil  soch  a  determination  shall  have  become  evident,  it  will  be  proper 
and  sufficient  to  retaliate  her  present  refusal  to  comply  with  her  engage- 
ments, by  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  French  products  and  the  entry 
of  French  vessels  into  our  ports.  Between  this  and  the  interdiction  of 
all  commercial  intercourse,  or  other  remedies,  you,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  must  determine.  I  recommend  the  former  in  the 
present  posture  of  our  afi'airs,  as  being  the  least  injurious  to  our  com- 
merce, and  as  attended  with  the  least  difficulty  of  returning  to  the 
Qsnal  state  of  friendly  intercourse,  if  the  Government  of  France  shall 
render  us  the  justice  that  is  due^  and  also  as  a  proper  preliminary  step 
to  stronger  measures  should  their  adoption  be  rendered  necessary  by 
snbseqnent  events." 

President  Jackson's  ^'French''  message,  Jan.  15, 1836.    See  supra,  $  148. 
For  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Livingston,  minister  to  France,  with  the  French 
Crovemment,  see  supra,  $  79. 

**  The  Government  of  Great  Britain  has  offered  its  mediation  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  dispute  between  the  United  States  and  France. 
Carefully  guarding  that  point  in  the  controversy  which,  as  it  involves 
our  honor  and  independence,  admits  of  no  compromise,  I  have  cheer- 
fully accepted  the  offer.  It  will  be  obviously  improper  to  resort  even 
to  the  mOdest  measures  of  a  compulsory  character,  until  it  is  ascer- 
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taiDed  whether  France  has  declined  or  accepted  the  mediation.  I,  there- 
fore, recommend  a  saspension  of  all  proceedings  on  that  part  of  my 
special  message  of  the  15th  of  January  last  which  proposes  a  partial 
non-intercoorse  with  France." 

President  Jackson,  special  message,  Feb.  8,  1836.    See  as  to  mediation,  «t^a, 

Mr.  Bankhead,  British  charg6  d'affaires  at  Washington,  on  Febraary 
15, 1836,  addressed  the  following  note  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  Secretary  of 
State: 

"  The  undersigned.  His  Britannic  Majesty's  charg^  d'affaires,  with  ref- 
erence to  his  note  of  the  27th  of  last  month,  has  the  honor  to  inform  Mr. 
Forsyth,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  that  he  has  been  in- 
stracted  by  his  Government  to  state  that  the  British  Government  has 
received  a  communication  from  that  of  France,  which  fulfills  the  wishes 
that  impelled  His  Britannic  Majesty  to  offer  his  mediation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  difference  between 
France  and  the  United  States. 

"  The  French  Government  has  stated  to  that  of  His  Majesty  that  the 
frank  and  honorable  manner  in  which  the  President  has,  in  his  recent 
message,  expressed  himself  with  regard  to  the  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  France  and  of  the  United  States,  has  re- 
moved those  difficulties  upon  the  score  of  national  honor  which  have 
hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  the  prompt  execution  by  France  of  the 
treaty  of  the  4th  July,  1831,  and  that,  consequently,  the  French  Gov- 
ernment is  now  ready  to  pay  the  installment  which  is  due  on  account  of 
the  American  indemnity  whenever  the  payment  of  that  installment 
shall  be  claimed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

"The  French  Government  has  also  stated  that  it  made  this  commu- 
nication to  that  of  Great  Britain,  not  regarding  the  British  Government 
as  a  formal  mediator,  since  its  offer  of  mediation  had  then  reached  only 
the  Government  of  France,  by  which  it  had  been  accepted,  but  looking 
upon  the  British  Government  as  a  common  friend  of  the  two  parties, 
and,  therefore,  as  a  natural  channel  of  communication  between  them. 

"The  undersigned  is  further  instructed  to  express  the  sincere  pleas- 
ure which  is  felt  by  the  British  Government  at  the  prospect  thus  af- 
forded of  an  amicable  termination  of  a  difference  which  has  produced 
a  temporary  estrangement  between  two  nations  which  have  so  tnany 
interests  in  common,  and  who  are  so  entitled  to  the  friendship  and  esteem 
of  each  other;  and  the  undersigned  has  also  to  assure  Mr.  Forsyth  that 
it  has  afforded  the  British  Government  the  most  lively  satisfaction  to 
have  been,  upon  this  occasion,  the  channel  of  acommunication  which,  they 
trust,  will  lead  to  the  complete  restoration  of  friendly  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  France." 

House  Ex.  Doc.  116,  24th  Cong.;  Ist  aess. 

"Our  Government  are  in  a  great  alarm  lest  this  dispute  between  the 
French  and  A^mericans  should  produce  war,  and  the  way  in  which  we 
should  be  affected  is  this:  Onr  immense  manufacturing  population  is 
dependent  upon  America  for  a  supply  of  cotton,  and  in  case  of  any  ob- 
struction to  that  supply  multitudes  would  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment and  incalculable  distress  would  follow.  They  think  that  the 
FreiK5h  would  blockade  the  American  ports,  and  then  such  obstruction 
would  be  inevitable.  A  system  like  ours,  which  resembles  a  vast  piece 
of  machinery,  no  part  of  which  can  be  disordered  without  danger  to  the 
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w]io1e,  mast  be  always  liable  to  interraption  orinjary  from  causes  over 
which  we  bare  no  control,  and  this  danger  must  always  attend  the  exten- 
sion of  cor  manufacturing  system  to  the  prejudice  of  other  interests;  so 
that  in  case  of  a  stoppage  or  serious  interruption  to  the  current  in  which  it 
flows,  the  consequences  would  be  appalling ;  nor  is  there  in  any  probabil- 
ity a  nation  on  the  continent  (our  good  ally,  Louis  Philippe,  included) 
that  woold  not  gladly  contribute  to  the  humiliation  of  the  power  and 
diminution  of  the  wealth  of  this  country." 

OroTille's  Jooinal,  Deo.  10, 11,  1855. 

<<In  every  case,  particularly  where  hostilities  are  contemplated  or 
appear  probable,  no  Government  should  commit  itself  as  to  what  it  will 
do  under  certain  future  contingencies.  It  should  })repare  itself  for  every 
eoDtingeDi^ — launch  ships,  raise  men  and  money,  and  reserve  its  final 
decision  for  the  time  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  decide  and  simul- 
taneously to  act.  The  proposed  transfer  by  Congress  of  its  constitu- 
tional powers  to  the  Executive,  in  a  case  which  necessarily  embraces 
the  question  of  war  or  no  war,  appears  to  me  a  most  extraoi^inary  pro- 
posal, and  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  our  .Constitu- 
tion, which  vests  in  Congress  the  power  to  declare  war  and  to  grant 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal." 

Mr.  Gallatin  to  Mr.  Eyerett,  Jan.  5,  1838.    2  6allatin'6  WritlDge,  475. 
Aa  to  Mr.  Gallatin's  Tiews,  see  further,  svpra,  $  222.    See  also  criticism  iu  3 
FhiU.  Int.  Jiaw  (3d  ed.),  41. 

"  The  President  (General  Jackson),  has  recommended  a  law  author- 
izing reprisals  upon  French  property.  Such  property  can  be  captured 
w  seized  only  on  the  high  seas,  or  within  our  own  jurisdiction." 

Mr.  Gallatin  to  Mr.  Everett,  Jan.  5, 1835.    2  Gallatin's  Writings,  475. 

For  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wheaton  on  this  topic,  see  supra,  $  9. 

For  a  sammary  of  the  jiroceedings  under  the  treaty  of  1832,  see  supra,  (  148o. 

President  Buchanan,  in  his  annual  message  on  December  9, 1859,  in 
view  of  the  political  chaos  then  existing,  and  which  had  for  so  long  ex- 
isted, in'  Mexico,  and  of  the  enormous  indebtedness  of  Mexico  to  the 
United  States  for  spoliations,  recommended  Congress  to  pass  a  law  au- 
thoriziDg  the  sending  to  Mexico  a  sufficient  militory  force  to  secure  in- 
demi^ity,  which  could  not  be  enforced  by  diplomatic  pressure,  and  to 
produce  security  on  the  border  line.  Such  a  step,  he  argued,  would 
tend,  incidentally,  to  sustain  the  constitutional  Government  of  Juarez 
against  such  aggressions  of  European  sovereigns  as  the  helpless  con- 
dition of  Mexico  would  be  likely  to  invite.  Oongress,  however,  did  not 
act  upon  this  proposal,  and  shortly  afterwards  began  the  intrigues  of 
Napoleon  III,  which,  after  our  own  civil  war  had  relieved  him  from  our 
active  antagonism,  resulted  in  the  expedition  of  Maximilian.  On  De- 
cember 14, 1859,  however,  before  the  interference  began  to  be  percepti- 
ble, Mr.  McLane,  then  United  States  minister  at  Mexico,  signed,  under 
instmctions  from  the  President,  a  treaty  of  transit  and  of  commerce, 
which  was  followed  by  a  convention  to  enforce  treaty  obligations,  and 
to  aid  in  producing  such  order  on  the  border  as  would  best  promote  the 
friendly  relations  of  the  two  countries.  Neither  treaty  nor  convention, 
however,  was  approved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

^A  convention  was  made  at  London,  on  the  31st  October,  1861,  be- 
tween Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  professedly  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  redress  and  security  from   Mexico  for  citizens  of  the  con- 
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tracting  powers.  The  claim  was  declared  to  be,  that  bonds  of  tt)6 
Mexican  Government  were  held  by  citizens  of  those  countries,  for  which 
the  Mexican  Government  had  neglected  to  provide  payment,  and  which 
it  wa«  doubtfal  if  Mexico  had  either  the  ability  or  willingness  to  pay. 
Injuries,  it  was  declared,  had  been  inflicted  on  citizens  of  those  coun- 
tries residing  in  Mexico,  in  their  persons  and  property,  by  powers  in 
possession  of  the  Government,  for  which  no  redress  could  be  obtained. 
In  general,  the  object  of  the  convention  was  declared  to  be  ^ to  demand 
more  efficacious  protection  for  the  persons  and  property  of  their  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  contracted  towards 
their  Majesties.'  The  second  article  of  the  convention  declares  that  the 
contracting  parties  <  engage  not  to  seek  for  themselves,  in  the  employ^ 
ment  of  the  contemplated  coercive  measures,  any  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory, or  any  special  advantage,  nor  to  exercise  in  the  internal  aftairs  of 
Mexico  any  influence  of  a  nature  to  prejudice  the  right  of  the  M€$!xican 
nation  to  choose  and  constitute  the  form  of  its  government.'  The  con- 
vention provided  for  such  occupation  of  territory  and  ^such  other  op* 
er^itions'  as  should  be  judged  suitable  to  secure  its  objects. 

'<  It  is  clear  that  this  convention  authorized  a  war  of  conquest  upon 
Mexico,  with  no  limitation  except  such  as  might  be  afforded  by  the 
agreement  of  the  allies  to  leave  the  conquered  people  free  to  choose  and 
constitute  their  own  form  of  government.  The  payment  of  debts  might 
indeed  be  obtained  from  the  existing  Government,  but  the  other  ob- 
ject— permanent  protection  for  the  persons  and  property  of  resident 
foreigners — could,  in  the  opinion  of  the  parties  to  the  convention,  be 
secured  only  by  a  change  of  Government.  The  second  article,  there- 
fore, assumed  that  there  would  be  such  a  change,  and  declared  only 
that  it  should  be  effected  by  the  Mexicans  themselves.  The  convention 
may,  therefore,  be  said  to  have  contemplated  an  armed  occupation  of 
Mexico,  until  the  people  should  have  adopted  such  a  Government  as,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  allies,  would  be  responsible  and  stable. 

"  Provision  was  made  in  the  treaty  for  the  accession  of  the  United 
States  as  a  fourth  party,  but  it  was  to  become  a  party  to  a  treaty  the 
terms  of  which  the  other  parties  had  already  settled,  and  even  after  its 
execution  had  begun.  The  note  from  the  three  powers,  inviting  the 
United  States  to  join,  was  dated  a  month  after  the  date  of  the  treaty. 
The  United  States  were  sensitive  to  the  intervention  of  European  mon- 
archies in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  neighboring  Republic  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent ;  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Seward,  endeavored  to 
remove  the  more  definite  and  specific  occasion  for  the  enterprise,  by  an 
arrangement  with  Mexico,  by  which  the  United  States  should  give  her 
such  aid  as  would  enable  her  to  discharge  the  just  pecuniary  demands 
of  the  three  powers.  The  United  States  ministser  at  Mexico  was  au- 
thorized by  the  President  to  make  a  treaty  to  that  effect.  In  Mr.  Sew- 
ard's reply  (bearing  date  Dec.  4, 1861),  to  the  note  from  the  three  pow- 
ers, inviting  the  co-operation  of  the  United  States,  he  informs  lihem  of 
this  contemplated  arrangement,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  it  will 
remove  the  necessity  for  the  proposed  intervention.  This  was  immedi- 
ately rejected  as  unsatisfactory  by  each  of  the  three  powers.  •  ♦  • 
•  <^As  might  have  been  expected  from  these  antecedents,  a  question 
soon  arose  among  the  allies  as  to  how  far  they  should  go  in  exercising 
coercion  upon  Mexico,  and  what  should  be  the  test  and  rule  of  their 
forcible  interference  in  her  internal  affairs.  At  a  conference  held  at 
Orizaba  on  the  9th  April,  1862,  the  Spanish  and  English  commissioners, 
objecting  that  the  French  had  gone  beyond<  the  terms  of  the  conven- 
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tioD  in  giving  military  aid  to  the  party  in  favor  of  establishing  an  Im- 
perial GoA'ernment,  withdrew  from  farther  co-operation.  Their  course 
wae  approved  by  their  respective  Governments.  The  French  Govern- 
rnent,  whose  pecnniary  claims  apon  Mexico  were  much  smaller  than 
those  of  the  other  powers  and  more  questionable,  left  to  itself  in  Mex- 
ico, proceeded,  by  military  aid  to  the  Imperialist  party,  to  establish 
that  party  in  possession  of  the  capital ;  and,  nnder  the  protection  of 
the  French  forces,  an  assembly  of  notables  was  called,  which  had  been 
selected  and  designated  by  the  Imperialist  party,  without  even  the 
pretense  of  a  general  vote  of  the  Mexican  people;  and  this  assembly 
undertook  to  establish  an  imperial  form  of  government,  and  to  offer 
the  throne  to  the  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria.  The  Emperor  of 
the  French  treated  this  as  a  conclusive  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
Mexican  people,  acknowledged  the  new  sovereign  at  once,  and  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  him  for  military  aid  to  secure  his  authority. 

^^  The  position  taken  by  Mr.  Seward  in  1862  was  that  the  explana- 
tions given  by  the  French  Emperor  to  the  United  States  made  the 
French  intervention  a  war  upon  Mexico  for  the  settlement  of  claims 
which  Mexico  bad  not  met  to  the  satisfaction  of  France.  This  explana- 
tion the  United  States  relied  upon,  and  did  not  intend  to  interfere  be- 
tween the  belligerents.  (Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Dayton,  June  21,1862; 
August  23, 1862;  and  November  10,  1862.    U.  S.  Dip.  Corr.,  1862.) 

^*  On  the  4th  of  April,  1864,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a 
resolution,  by  unanimous  vote,  denouncing  the  French  intervention  in 
Mexico ;  but  these  resolves  were  not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate,  and  the 
position  of  the  Government  continued  to  be  that  of  recognizing  a  war 
made  by  France  upon  Mexico  for  professed  international  objects  of 
which  we  did  not  assume  to  judge,  accompanied  with  a  military  occu- 
pation of  a  large  part  of  Mexico  by  the  French,  which  we  recoguized  as 
one  of  the  facts  of  the  war.  But  the  Government  steadily  refused  to 
regard  the  Empire  as  established  by  the  Mexican  people,  and  treated 
Maximilian  as  a  kind  of  provisional'  ruler  established  by  the  French  in 
virtue  of  their  military  occupation." 

Dana's  Wheaton,  $  76,  note  41.    See  further,  aupra,  ((  58, 222. 

That  the  French  Government  in  1863  assured  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  the  French  invasion  of  Mexico  was  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  '^  asserting  just  claims  due  her  (France)  and  obtainiug  payment 
of  the  debt  due,"  see  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dayton,  May  8, 
1863.     MSS.  Inst,  France ;  For.  Bel.  1863,  quoted,  supra,  §  58. 

Id  I860  certain  large  sums  of  money,  having  been  forcibly  taken  by 
the  then  Government  of  Mexico  from  the  British  legation  in  Mexico, 
Mr.  C.  Wyke  was  authorized  by  Lord  John  Eussell,  in  case  of  refusal 
by  the  succeeding  (constitutional)  Government  to  indemnify  for  the 
Hjioliation,  to  '^ apprise  the  Mexican  Government  that  you  are  author- 
ized and  enjoined  at  once  to  call  upon  Her  Majesty's  naval  forces  to 
support,  and  if  necessary  to  enforce,  your  demand  for  reparation." 

Brit,  and  Fur.  St.  Pap.,  186 W62,  239.     See  as  to  this  procedure,  supra,  $$  58, 
222,232;  Abdy's  Kent.  (1873).  7.5. 

The  joint  action  in  1861  of  France,  Spain,  and  England,  by  which 
tliey  declared  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  "  positive  measures  to 
demand  a  more  efficacious  protection  for  the  persons  and  goods  of  their 
sabjects,  as  well  as  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  contracted  by 
Mexico  to  such  subjects,''  is  discussed  by  Calvo,  droit  int.,  3d  ed.,  vol. 
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3, 50.  A  divergence  of  opinion,  according  to  his  statement,  existed  be- 
tween the  commissioners,  and  England  and  Spain  withdrew,  leaving 
France  to  proceed  on  her  own  line.  England  secnred  most  of  her  ob- 
jects, but  France  was  involved  in  a  bootless  war. 

The  qoestion  of  extreme  measures  to  collect  interDatioDal  claims  is  discnased, 
9upra,  $  22Q, 

Reprisals  or  war  will  not  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  compel  payment 
of  damages  dae  for  tort  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  b^'  a  foreign 
nation  unless  no  other  mode  of  prosecution  remains. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  report  Mar.  30,  1861.    MSS.  Report  Book.    Smpraj  $ 
222. 

As  an  act  of  reprisal  may  be  mentioned  the  attack  on  Oreytown.  See 
Mipra,  §§  50d,  224,  315d. 

"  The  act  of  March  3, 1815,  having  premised  ^at  the  Dey  of  Algiers 
had  commenced  a  predatory  warfare  against  the  United  States,  gave  to 
the  President  the  same  authority  as  in  the  preceding  case  of  Tripoli,  to 
instruct  the  commanders  of  public  armed  vessels,  and  to  grant  commis- 
sions to  the  owners  of  private  armed  vessels,  to  subdue,  seize,  and  make 
prize  of  all  vessels,  goods,  and  effects  of  or  belonging  to  the  Dey  of 
Algiers  or  to  his  subjects.    (3  Stat.  L.,  230.) 

^*  There  were  no  reprisals  authorized  In  terms  by  the  United  States  in 
the  war  with  Mexico,  which  was  declared  by  the  law  of  May  13,  1840, 
to  exist  by  the  act  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  (9  tMd.,  9.)  Mexican 
property  found  at  sea  was,  of  course,  subject  to  capture  by  our  ships  of 
war ;  but  no  commissions  were  granted  to  privateers. 

'*  Mr.  Wheaton  has  referred  (part  i,  chap.  2,  §  11,  iv,  57)  to  the  suc- 
cessful demand  against  the  restored  Governments  for  indemnifications 
for  spoliations  on  our  commerce,  in  cases  where  the  wrong  was  iuflicted 
by  rulers  who  had  temporarily  superseded  the  legitimate  sovereign, and 
his  own  negotiations  with  Denmark  (part  iv,  chap.  3,  §  32),  are  another 
illustration  of  the  perseverance  with  which  the  claims  of  their  merchants 
were  sustained  by  successive  Administrations  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment.^ 

Lawrence's  Wheaton  (ed.  1863),  507,  50a 

The  British  government  in  1840  made  the  capture  of  several  Nea- 
politan vessels  on  account  of  a  grant  of  monopoly  for  the  sulphur  pro- 
duced and  worked  in  Sicily  contrary,  it  was  alleged,  to  the  commercial 
treaty  between  England  and  Naples  of  1816.  The  difficulty  was  settled 
by  the  mediation  of  France. 

PhUl.  Int.  Law,  vol.  iii,  27. 

'^  In  184T  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  reprisals 
on  account  of  unpaid  Spanish  bonds.  It  was  conceded  that  audi  a 
course  would  be  justified  by  the  principles  of  international  law,  but  it 
was  resisted  on  the  ground  of  expediency.  In  1850  reprisals,  which 
afterward  became  the  subject  of  parliamentary  discussion  and  of  com- 
plaint by  France,  were  resorted  to  by  England  on  account  of  the  claims 
tor  property  alleged  to  have  been  destroyed  at  Athens  by  a  mob,  aided 
by  Greek  soldiers  and  gendarmes,  belonging  to  one  Pacifico,  a  British 
subject  from  being  a  native  of  Gibraltar.  ^The  real  question  of  inter- 
national law  in  this  case,'  says  Phillimore, '  was  whether  the  state  of  the 
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Greek  tribanals  was  sach  as  to  warrant  the  English  foreign  minister 
in  insisting  apon  M.  Pacifico^s  demand  being  satisfied  by  the  Greek 
Government  before  that  person  had  exhaasted  the  remedies  which,  it 
most  be  presumed,  are  afforded  by  the  ordinary  legal  tribanals  of  every 
drillzed  state.  That  M.  Pacifico  had  not  applied  to  the  Greek  ooarts  of 
law  for  redress  appears  to  be  an  admitted  fact.'  Thoogh  Greece  was 
compelled  to  accept  the  conditions  of  England  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  claim  awarded  only  £150  instead  of  £2L,29o  Is. 
4<L,  which  was  demanded.  Phillimore,  as  to  the  point  whether  the  state 
of  the  courts  rendered  it  a  mockery  to  expect  justice  at  their  hands, 
adds:  *The  international  jurist  is  bound  to  say  that  the  evidence  pro- 
duced does  not  appear  to  be  of  that  overwhelming  character  which  alone 
could  warrant  an  exception  from  the  well  known  and  valuable  rule  of 
international  law  upon  questions  of  this  description.'    (Ibid.^  29.)" 

Lawrence's  Wheaton  (ed.  1863),  509. 

For  a  faller  acconnt  of  the  reprisals  on  Neapolitan  yessels  and  of  the  discassiou 
relative  to  the  Spanish  bonds,  see  1  Halleck's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.)y  435. 

^* Reciprocating  to  the  subjects  of  a  nation,  or  retaliating  on  them  its 
ttDjust  proceedings  towards  our  citizens^  is  a  political  and  not  a  legal 
measure.  It  is  for  the  consideration  of  the  Government,  not  of  its 
courts.  The  degree  and  the  kind  of  retaliation  depend  entirely  on  con- 
siderations foreign  to  this  tribunal.  It  may  be  the  policy  of  the  nation 
to  avenge  its  wrongs  in  a  manner  having  no  affinity  to  the.  injury  sus- 
tained, or  it  ma^beiti^pUife;'to'l5c^4de*irdm'4teV^^  pghK  ^d  not  to 
avenge  them  a^.^1.:  /Ttld  tPoflt  f67''t)i*e  *courtd  td  inte'rifere  with  the  pro- 
eeedings  of  the  nation  and  to  thwart  its  views.  *  *  *  If  it  be  the 
vJU  of  the  Government  to  apply  to  Spain  any  rule  respecting  captures 
which  Spain  is  supposed  to  apply  to  us,  the  Government  will  manifest 
that  will  by  passing  an  act  for  that  purpose.  Till  such  an  act  be  passed, 
the  court  is  bound  by  the  law  of  nations,  which  is  a  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land." 

If  aiahall,  C.  J. ;  The  Nereide,  9  Cranch,  422. 

The  law  of  nations  does  not  allow  reprisals,  except  in  cases  of  violent 
iujnries  directed  and  supported  by  the  state,  and  the  denial  of  justice 
by  all  the  tribunals  and  the  prince. 

1  Op.,  30,  Randolph,  1793. 

As  to  measnres  to  enforce  international  indebtedness,  see  Bupra,  §  2Si2, 

^*The  law  of  war  can  no  more  wholly  dispense  with  retaliation  thai| 
can  the  law  of  nations,  of  which  it  is  a  branch.  Yet  civilized  nations 
acknowledge  retaliation  as  the  sternest  feature  of  war.  A  reckless  enemy 
often  leaves  to  his  opponent  no  other  means  of  securing  himself  against 
the  repetition  of  barbarous  outrage." 

lostmctions  for  the  government  of  armies  of  the  United  States  in  the  field.    2 
Halleck's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.)»  38. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  in  1753,  '*  resorted  to  reprisals,  by  stopping  the 
interest  upon  a  loan  due  to  British  subjects,  and  secured  by  hypotheca- 
tion upon  the  revenues  of  Silesia,  until  he  actually  obtained  fh>m  tihe 
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British  GoverDment  an  indemnity  fbr  the  Prasaian  vessels  anjustly 
captared  and  condemned"  by  a  British  prize  court. 

2  Halleck's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.)»  431. 

''Reprisals,"  says  Vattel  (Droit  des  Oens,  liv.  ii,  chap,  xviii,  sec.  342), 
''are  ased  between  nation  and  nation  in  order  to  do  themselves  justice, 
when  they  cannot  otherwise  obtain  it.  If  a  nation  has  taken  possession 
of  what  belongs  to  another ;  if  it  revises  to  pay  a  debt  or  repair  an  in- 
jury, or  to  make  a  just  satisfaction,  the  latter  may  seize  what  belongs 
to  the  former,  and  apply  it  to  its  own  advantage,  till  it  obtain  full  pay- 
ment for  what  is  due,  together  with  interest  and  damages,  or  keep  it  as 
a  pledge  till  the  offending  nation  has  made  ample  satisfaction.  The 
effects  thus  seized  are  preserved  while  there  is  any  hope  of  obtaining 
satisfaction  or  justice.  As  soon  as  the  hope  disappears  they  are  confis- 
cated, and  then  the  reprisals  are  accomplished.  If  the  two  nations, 
upon  this  ground  of  quarrel,  come  to  an  open  rupture,  satisfaction  is 
considered  as  refused  from  the  moment  that  the  war  is  declared,  or 
hostilities  commenced;  and  then,  also,  the  effects  seized  may  be  con- 
fiscated.'' '^  These  remarks,"  says  Oeneral  Halleck,  when  commenting  on 
this  passage  (1  Halleck's  Int.  Law  (Baker's ed.),  434),  "are  more partica- 
larly  applicable  to  general  reprisals,  although,  even  then,  sequestration 
sometimes  immediately  follows  the  seizure.  Where  such  extreme  meas- 
ures are  resorted  to,  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  between  them  and 
actual  hostilities.  But  in  special  reprisals,  made  for  the  indemnification 
of  iiyurieii  upon  individuals,  and  limited  to  particular  places  and  things, 
immediat6.^i^S(ra;tiO{>i^[ii^rd  fi«!qH<e5)t>y  r€^or^^^  .  Thus,  Cromwell 

having  msfde'A.VfBlujS^<f*PO^Gan\i)ikt  Mi^  minority  of 

Louis  XIV,  for  indemnity  to  a  Quaker,  Who^^.  Vessel  fiaJ  been  illegally 
seized  and  confiscated  on  the  coast  of  France,  and  receiving  no  reply 
within  the  three  days  specified  in  the  demand,  dispatched  two  ships-of- 
war  to  make  prize  of  French  vessels  in  the  channel.  The  vessels  were 
seized  and  sold,  the  Quaker  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  the  value  of  his 
loss,  and  the  French  ambassador  apprised  that  the  residue  was  at  his 
service.  This  substantial  act  of  justice  caused  neither  reclamation  nor 
war." 

"  Retorsion  and  reprisal  bear  about  the  same  relation  to  arbitration 
and  war,  as  the  personally  abating  a  nuisance  does  to  a  suit  for  its  re- 
moval. States  as  well  as  individuals  have  a  right  to  protect  themselves 
when  injustice  is  done  them  by  removing  the  cause  of  offense ;  and  that 
in  disputes  between  nations  this  right  is  more  largely  extended  than 
in  disputes  between  individuals,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  in 
disputes  between  nations  there  are  not  the  modes  of  redress  by  litiga- 
tion  which  exist  in  suits  between  individuals.  'Retorsion'  and  're- 
prisal' are  often  used  convertibly ;  though  the  difference  is  that  'retor- 
sion' is  retaliation  in  kind,  while  'reprisal'  is  seizing  or  arresting  the 
goods  or  trade  of  subjects  of  such  state  as  set-off  for  the  injuries  re- 
ceived. Under  this  head  fall  embargoes,  and  what  are  called  pacific 
blockades  (blocm  pacifiqtie)^  by  the  former  of  which  trade  is  forbidden 
with  the  offending  state;  by  the  latter  of  which  a  port  belonging  to 
the  offending  state  is  closed  to  foreign  tiade.  These  acts  approach  in 
character  to  war,  to  which  they  generally  lead ;  yet  technically  they 
are  not  war,  and  there  are  cases  where  the  remedy  has  been  applied 
without  wai;  resulting." 

Whart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  $  206.     As  to  **  pacific  blockades,''  see  infra,  J  364. 
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V.  NON-INTERCOURSE, 
§319. 

After  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake,  in  1807,  the  President  issued  a 
proclamation  excluding  British  war-vessels  Yrom  the  harbors  of  the 
Fnited  States. 

See  tupray  $  315  &,  infra,  $  331. 

This  was  regarded  by  Mr.  Canning  as  an  act  of  retaliation. 

See  Mr.  Canning  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Sept.  23,  1807.  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),200. 
For  detail,  see  «iipra,  $  315& ;  in/''ay  $  331.  See  Mr.  F.  Jackson's  attitude  in 
this  relation,  mpra,  $$  107, 1&0&.  See  as  to  invasion  of  territorial  waters, 
Mupra,  $  15. 

The  Hoase  Oommittee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  on  November  22, 1808,  after 
reviewing  the  aggressions  of  both  Great  Britain  and  France  on  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  reported  in  favor  of  prohibition  of  admis- 
sion of  vessels  of  Great  Britain  or  France,  or  of  "  any  other  of  the 
belligerent  powers  having  in  force  orders  or  decrees  violating  the  law- 
ful commerce  and  nentral  rights  of  the  United  States;  and  also  the 
importation  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manafacture  of  the  dominions  of  any  of  the  said  powers,  or  imported 
from  any  place  in  the  possession  of  either."  This  conclusion,  it  is  main- 
tained, presented  the  only  alternative  to  war.^  * .    _ 

Mr.  John  Eaisdo])7h.1^  ^>dSe2^,:m -IS^ddL  oq  tie^ticn^iifijioftatiijn  act  is 
reviewed  in  thtf  EdlnlMf^gfi -^eVi^fct  fictfcbdi'y'f SO?.**  f  Vol.  x!,  1.)  Mr. 
Randolph's  speech,'  which  took  the  ground  "that  tne  only  barrier 
between  France  and  a  universal  dominion,  before  which  America  as 
well  as  Europe  must  fall,  is  the  British  navy,"  was  republished  and 
widely  circulated  in  England.  The  Edinburgh  Eeview,  however,  de- 
clared that  Mr.  Eandolph  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  representing  the 
United  States,  and  that  he  was  "the  orator  of  a  party  professedly  in 
opposition  to  the  Government." 

"  The  non-intercourse  act  of  the  United  States  (of  1809)  put  an  en- 
tire stop,  for  the  next  two  years,  to  all  commerce  with  that  country, 
daring  the  most  critical  and  important  years  of  the  war ;  and  in  its  ulti- 
mate results,  contributed  to  produce  that  unhappy  irritation  between 
the  two  countries,  which  has  never  yet,  notwithstanding  the  strong 
bonds  of  mutual  interest  by  which  they  are  connected,  been  allayed." 

10  Alison's  Hist,  of  Earope,  650. 

^^  Whatever  pleas  may  be  urged  for  a  disavowal  of  engagements 
formed  by  diplomatic  functionaries  in  cases  where,  by  the  terms  of  the 
engagements,  a  mutual  ratification  is  reserved,  or  where  notice  at  the 
time  may  have  been  given  of  a  departure  from  instructions,  or  in  extra- 
ordinary  cases  essentially  violating  the  principles  of  equity,  a  disavowal 
eoald  not  have  been  apprehended  in  a  case  where  no  such  notice  or  vio- 
lation existed,  where  no  such  ratification  was  reserved,  and  more  especi- 
ally where,  as  is  now  in  proof,  an  engagement  to  be  executed  without  any 
such  ratification  was  contemplated  by  the  instructions  givei^  and  where 
it  had,  with  good  faith,  been  carried  into  immediate  execution  on  the 

part  ik  the  United  States. 
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^^  These  cousideratioiuB  not  haviDg  restraiDed  the  British  Grovemment 
from  disavowing  the  arrangement  by  virtue  of  which  its  orders  in  coqd- 
cil  were  to  be  revoked,  and  the  event  authorizing  the  renewal  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  having  thus  not  taken  place,  it  necessarily  became 
a  question  of  equal  urgency  and  importance,  whether  the  act  prohibit- 
ing that  intercourse  was  not  to  be  considered  as  remaining  in  legal  force. 
This  question  being,  after  due  deliberation,  determined  in  the  affirmative, 
a  proclamation  to  that  effect  was  issued.  It  could  not  but  happen, 
however,  that  a  return  to  this  state  of  things  from  that  which  had  fol- 
low^ an  execution  of  the  arrangement  by  the  United  States  would 
involve  difficulties.  With  a  view  to  diminish  these  as  much  as  possible, 
the  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  now  laid  before 
you,  were  transmitted  to  the  collectors  of  the  several  ports.  If  in  per- 
mitting British  vessels  to  depart  without  giving  bonds  not  to  proceed 
to  their  own  ports,  it  should  appear  that  the  tenor  of  legal  authority 
has  not  been  strictly  pursued,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  anxious  desire 
which  was  felt  that  no  individuals  should  be  injured  by  so  unforeseen 
an  occurrence ;  and  I  rely  on  the  regard  of  Congress  for  the  equitable 
interei^ts  of  our  own  citizens  to  adopt  whatever  further  provisions  *may 
be  found  requisite  for  a  general  remission  of  penalties  involuntarily  in- 
curred.^ 

•    •  •••    •      ••_»••  •    « 

•  •*••'*  •  •*  "••!;.•   *  •  "'t  •  •  *!  r.*c  *'  '  '  ••• 

It  has  already  been  noticed  tfiat  IMff .*  EtSkiire,*  {hen*British  Minister 
at  Washington,  wrote  to  Mr.  Smith,  then  Secretary  of  State,  on  April 
17,  1809,  saying  that  considering  the  act  passed  by  Congress  on  the  Ist 
of  March,  usually  termed  the  non-intercourse  act,  to  have  product  a 
state  of  equality  in  the  relations  of  the  two  belligerent  powers,  he  offered 
an  honorable  reparation  for  the  aggression  that  had  been  committed  on 
the  United  States  frigate  Chesapeake.  This  proposition  having  been 
accepted  the  same  day  by  the  United  States,  Mr.  Erskine,  on  April  18, 
1809,  wrote  to  Mr.  Smith,  saying : 

*"The  favorable  change  in  the  relations  of  His  Majesty  with  the  United 
States,  which  has  been  produced  by  the  act  (usually  termed  the  non-inter- 
course act)  passed  in  the  last  session  of  Congress  was  also  anticipated 
by  His  Majesty,  and  has  encouraged  a  further  hope  that  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  existing  differences  might  lead  to  their  satisfactory  adjast- 
ment.^    The  subsequent  correspondence  is  noticed  supra^  §§  107, 1506. 

^^  The  President,  in  his  message  at  the  opening  of  Congress,  May  2S, 
1809,  referred  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  renewal  of  the  commercial 
intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  and  stated  that  the  arrangement  with 
Mr.  Erskine  had  been  made  the  basis  of  communications  to  the  French 
Government.  It  was,  however,  disavowed  by  the  British  Government, 
even  as  regarded  the  proposed  reparation  for  the  Chesapeake  afGsiir,  and 
the  trade,  that  had  been  opened  by  the  President's  proclamation,  was 
again  placed  under  the  oi)eration  of  the  acts  of  Congress  which  had 
been  suspended.  Both  Governments  took  measures  to  prevent,  as  far 
as  possible,  any  inconvenience  or  detriment  to  the  merchants  who  ha4 
^cted  on  the  supposed  validity  of  the  agreement. 
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*'Mr.  CaDning,  in  communicating  on  27th  of  May,  1800,  to  Mr.  Pink- 
ney,  the  BritiBh  order  in  council  for  that  purpose,  added :  ^  Having  had 
the  honor  to  read  to  yon  in  extenso  the  instructions  with  which  Mr,  Ers- 
kine  was  furnished,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  any  expla- 
nation of  those  points  in  which  Mr.  Erskine  has  acted,  not  only  not  in 
conformity,  bnt  in  direct  contraiUction  to  them.  I  forbear  equally  with 
troubling  you  with  any  comment  on  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Erskine's 
oommunications  have  been  received  by  the  American  Government,  or 
open  the  terms  and  spirit  of  Mr.  Smith's  share  of  the  correspondence. 
Such  observations  will  be  communicated  more  properly  through  the 
minister  whom  His  Majesty  has  directed  to  proceed  to  America ;  not 
on  any  special  mission  (which  Mr.  Erskine  was  not  authorized  to  prom- 
ise, except  upon  conditions  not  one  of  which  he  has  obtained),  but  as 
the  successor  of  Mr.  Erskine,  whom  His  Mi^esty  has  not  lost  a  moment 
in  recalling.' " 

Lawrence's  Wheaton  (od.  18(K)),  249-251,  citing  ParliameDtary  papers  relating 
to  America,  Jnne  2,  1809, 2-4;  Wait's  St.  Pap.,  vol.  vii,  222,  ^.  See  far- 
ther as  to  negotiations  in  respect  to  the  Chesapeake,  Bupra^  H  107,1806, 
infra,  5331. 

The  respective  polici^  of  tbe  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain  as 
to  maritime  restrictions  in  1808,  are  discussed  with  great  ability  by  Mr. 
Piukney,  minister  to  Great  Britain,  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Mad- 
i8on«  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  Canning,  foreign  secretary  in  England. 
Mr.  Pinkney's  letters,  which  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
volume  to  analyze  and  digest,  will  be  found  in  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.), 
221^.    See  for  further  correspondence  same  vol.,  299  ff. 

As  to  these  nej^otiations  see  supra,  ($  107, 1506. 

^  It  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  that  from  the  time  when  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son became  President  till  the  month  of  August,  1807,  no  actual  ag- 
gression on  the  neutral  rights  of  America  had  been  commiMed  by 
France ;  whilst  during  the  same  period  the  nominal  blockade  of  enemies' 
ports  by  England,  and  the  annual  actual  blockade,  as  they  have  been 
called,  of  our  own ;  the  renewaU  contrary  to  express  and  mutual  ex- 
planations, of  the  depredations  on  the  indirect  colonial  trade ;  the 
continued  impressments  of  our  seamen,  and  the  attack  on  the  Chesa- 
peake had  actually  taken  place.  During  that  period  the  laws,  the 
eiecntive  acts,  the  negotiations  of  the  American  Government  could 
have  been  directed  to  that  Government  alone  from  whom  injuries  had 
been  received.  But  from  the  time  when  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
were  invaded  by  both  the  belligerents,  every  public  measure  has  equally 
embraced  both ;  the  like  efforts,  founded  on  the  same  basis,  have  uni- 
formly, though  without  success,  been  made  to  obtain  redress  from  both ; 
and  the  correspondence  now  published  furnishes  at  least  irrefragable 
proofa  of  the  earnest  desire  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration  to  Adjust 
the  differences  with  Great  Britain,  and  of  their  disposition  to  reserve 
for  that  purpose  whatever  might  serve  as  the  shadow  of  a  pretense  for 
a  denial  of  justice  on  her  part." 

Mr.  Oallatin  to  the  National  Intelligencer,  Apr.  24,  1810;  1  Gallatin's  Works, 
478. 

^  As  respects  your  other  query,  I  must  say  that  I  am  very  adverse  to 
restrictive  commercial  measures  for  any  purpose  whatever.  Experience 
ppst  have  taught  us^  beginning  with  the  non-importation  restrictions  and 
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agreement  which  preceded  the  war  of  IndependeDce,  and  ending  with 
the  varioas  non-intercoarse  laws  which  were  enacted  between  December, 
1807,  and  Jane,  1812,  how  inefficient  measures  of  this  description  gen- 
erally are  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  another  country  to  alter  its  policy. 
It  is  true  that  tJiey  may  occasionally  offer  a  pretense  for  it  when  that 
coantry  already  wishes  to  do  it  and  only  wants  a  pretense.  Had  the 
official  notice  of  the  repeal  of  the  Milan  and  Berlin  decrees  (for  which 
repeal  some  law  of  ours  had  ottered  a  pretense)  reached  Bngland  two 
months  earlier,  it  may  be  that  a  timely  repeal  of  the  orders  in  conneil 
would  have  prevented  the  war.  Sometimes,  also,  if  restrictions  can  be 
applied  immediately  to  the  object  in  dispute  (a  retaliating  tonnage  duty) 
so  as  to  operate  as  direct  reprisal,  they  may  pi*ove  effective.  In  the 
IHvsent  instance  they  cannot  be  so  applied,  and  I  would  doubl  their 
effieacy  towards  obtaining  a  prompt  execution  of  the  treaty.  It  woald 
have  been  much  preferable  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  great  and 
intrinsic  difficulties  which  stood  between  the  signing  of  the  treaty  and 
its  being  carried  into  effect,  and  instead  of  increasing  these  to  have  used 
some  further  forbearance,  and,  without  recurring  to  any  coercive  or 
restrictive  measures,  to  have  suffered  the  King  of  the  French  to  man- 
age the  affair  in  his  own  way  with  the  Chambers.  Had  that  course  been 
pursued,  there  is  no  dpubt  that  he  would  have  continued  to  make  every 
exertion  for  obtaining  their  assent ;  and  I  am  confident  that  the  treaty 
must  infallibly  have  been  ultimately  ratified.  The  fundamental  error, 
on  the  part  of  our  Government,  consists  in  not  having  been  sensible 
that,  in  the  present  situation  of  France,  the  real  power  is  not  with  the 
King,  but  with  the  popular  branch.'? 

'  Mr.  QaUatin  to  Mr.  Everett,  Jan.  1835;  2  GaUatin's  Writings,  492. 

On  the  sabjeot  of  non -intercourse  with  France,  as  saggeeted  by  General  Jackson 
on  the  spoliation  issae,  see  supra,  ,$  318. 

As  to  non-importation  and  non-exportation,  see  1  John  Adams's  Works,  156, 157, 
163;  2  ibid.y  341,342,344,364,377,382,383,387,388,303,451,452,472;  4  <Mii., 
34:  7  ibid.,  299;  9  ibid,,  347,453,459,606,642. 

The  orders  and  decrees  of  the  belligerent  powers  of  Europe  affecting  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  are  given  in  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  242^. 

Exclusion  of  offensive  vessels  of  war  from  ports  is  vindicated  by  Mr.  Madison, 
Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Rose,  British  minister.  Mar.  5,  1806.  MSS.  Inst.,  Gr. 
Brit. ;  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  214. 

The  correspondence  in  1807-'08  between  Mr.  Armstrong,  United  States  minister  in 
Paris,  and  M.  Champagny  (Dae  de  Cadore),  as  to  French  and  British  re> 
Btrictionsof  neutral  commerce,  are  to  be  found  in  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  BeL), 
242  #. 

The  correspondence  in  1808-'09,  of  Mr.  Pinkney,  United  States  minister  at  Lon- 
don, with  his  own  Government,  and  with  the  British  foreign  secretary,  in 
refereuce  to  British  restrictions  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  is 
given  in  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.), 221/.,  299/.,  363/   See  supra,  $  I486. 

The  history  and  character  of  the  British  claim  in  1805,  to  interdict  to  neutrals 
commerce  with  her  enemies,  is  given  in  a  memorial  to  Congress  of  Jan.  21, 
1806,  known  to  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  William  Pinkney.  Wheatoo's 
Life  of  Pinkney,  372.    Infra,  {  388. 

Mr.  Calhoun's  speech  in  the  House  on  June  24, 1812,  on  the  non-intercoarse  bill 
is  given  in  2  Calhoun's  Works,  20. 

^'Anticipating  that  an  attempt  may  possibly  be  made  by  the  Cana- 
dian anthorities  in  the  coming  season  to  repeat  their  nnneighborly  acts 
towards  oar  fishermen,  I  recommend  you  to  confer  upon  the  Executive 
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the  power  to  saspend,  by  proclamation,  the  operatioa  of  the  laws  au- 
thoriziug^  the  transit  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  in  bond  across 
the  territory  of  the  CTuited  States  to  Canada ;  and  farther,  shonld  sAoh 
an  extreme  measure  become  necessary,  to  suspend  the  operation  of  any 
laws  whereby  the  vessels  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  are  permitted  to 
enter  the  waters  of  the  United  States.'^ 

President  Grant,  Second  Annual  Message,  1870. 

Under  the  non-intercourse  act  of  June  28, 1809  (2  Stat.  L.,  550),  a  ves- 
sel could  not  proceed  to  a  prohibited  port,  even  in  ballast. 

Ship  Richmond  v.  U.  8.,  9  Cranch,  102. 

Under  the  same  statute,  an  American  vessel  from  Great  Britain  had 
a  right  to  lay  off  the  coast  of  the  United  States  to  receive  instructions 
from  her  owners  in  New  York,  and,  if  necessary,  to  drop  anchor,  and  in 
case  of  a  storm  to  make  a  harbor ;  and  if  prevented  by  a  mutiny  of  her 
crew  from  putting  out  to  sea  again,  might  wait  in  the  waters  of  the 
United  States  for  orders. 

The  U.  8.  r.  The  Cargo  of  the  Fanny,  9  Cranch,  181. 

Fat  cattle  are  provisions,  or  munitions  of  war,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  act  of  Congress  of  the  6th  of  July,  1812  (2  Stat.  L.,  728),  "  to  pro- 
hibit  American  vessels  from  proceeding  to  or  trading  with  the  enemies 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes." 

U.  8.  V.  Barber,  ibid, ,  243. 

A  British  ship,  coming  from  a  foreign  port,  not  British,  to  a  port  of 
the  United  States,  did  not  become  liable  to  forfeiture  under  the  non- 
intercourse  act  of  April  18,  1818,  by  touching  at  an  intermediate  British 
closed  port  from  necessity,  in  order  to  procure  provisions,  and  without 
trading  there. 

The  Frances  Eliza,  8  Wheat.,  398. 

The  non-intercourse  ace  of  the  18th  of  April,  1818,  did  not  prohibit 
the  coming  of  British  vessels  from  a  British  closed  i)ort,  throngh  a  for- 
eign port,  not  British,  where  the  continuity  of  the  voyage  was  actually 
and  fairly  broken. 

The  Pitt,  8  Wheat.,  371. 

Purchases  by  neutrals,  thongh  bona  fide  for  value,  from  persons  who 
had  purchased  in  contravention  of  the  statute  of  July  13,  1861,  and  the 
subsequent  proclamation  of  the  President,  making  all  commercial  inter- 
course between  any  part  of  a  State  where  insurrection  against  the 
United  States  existed  and  the  citizens  of  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
^anlawfal,"  were  invalid,  and  the  property  so  purchased  was  liable  to 
capture. 

The  Ouachita  Cottoir,  6  Wall.,  521. 
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The  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  has  the  right  to  permit  limited 
commercial  intercourse  with  an  enemy  in  time  of  war,  and  to  impose 
such  conditions  thereon  as  it  sees  fit.  Whether  the  President,  who  is 
constitntionally  invested  with  the  entire  charge  of  hostile  operations, 
may  exercise  this  power  alone  has  been  questioned ;  but  whether  so  or 
not,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  with  the  concurrent  authority  of  the  Con- 
gress, he  may  exercise  it  according  to  his  discretion. 

HamUton  v.  Dmin,  21  WaU.,  73. 

VI.  EMBARGO, 
§320. 

The  first  embargo  resolution  adopted  by  Gongress  was  that  of  March 
26, 1794,  laying  an  embargo  on  commerce  for  thirty  days.  The  imme- 
diate cause  was  the  British  orders  of  council  of  November  6, 1793,  fol- 
lowed by  a  reported  hostile  speech  to  Indian  tribes  by  Lord  Dorchester. 
The  expectation  was  that  the  measure  would  lead  to  a  restriction  of  the 
supply  of  provisions  to  the  British  West  Indian  fieet,  though  the  letter  of 
the  act  operated  equally  against  the  French.  On  April  7, 1794,  a  resolu-  * 
tion  for  a  suspension  of  intercourse  with  Oreat  Britain,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns British  productions,  was  introduced.  This  resolution,  upon  Pres- 
ident Washington  announcing  a  special  mission  to  England  (that  of 
Jay)  for  redress  of  grievances,  was  dropped. 

Tne  second  embargo  was  in  1807.  The  Berlin  decree  of  Napoleon 
and  the  British  orders  of  council  having  been  so  interpreted  as  to  ex- 
pose the  shipping  of  the  United  States  to  risks  almost  destructive.  Pres- 
ident Jefferson  called  a  special  meeting  of  Congress  on  October  25, 1807, 
and,  after  reciting  these  menaces,  and  the  spoliations  to  which  they 
had  already  led,  recommended  ^^an  inhibition  of  the  departure  of  our 
vessels  from  the  ports  of  the  United  States."  The  Senate  at  once,  at 
a  single  secret  session,  by  a  vote  of  22  to  6,  passed  a  bill  laying  an  em- 
bargo on  all  shipping,  foreign  and  domestic,  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  with  certain  exceptions,  ordering  all  vessels  abrcMul  to  imme- 
diately return.  The  House,  with  closed  doors«  passed  the  act,  after  a 
debate  of  three  days,  by  vote  of  82  to  44.  This  act  was  repealed  on 
March  1, 1809. 

The  third  embargo  followed  a  message  of  President  Madison  of  April 
1, 1812,  and  was  passed  as  a  measure  preliminary  to  war,  on  April  0, 
1812,  and  was  followed  on  April  14  by  an  act  prohibiting  exportation 
by  land. 

The  fourth  embargo  was  passed  on  December  17, 1813,  while  the  war 
with  Oreat  Britain  was  pending,  and  prohibited  (the  object  being  to 
prevent  the  supply  of  the  British  blockading  squadron)  the  exportation 
of  all  produce  or  live  stock,  and  for  this  purpose  suspended  the  coast- 
ing trade.  On  January  19, 1814,  the  President  recommended  the  repeal 
of  the  act,  which  was  found  very  oneroiis,  and  the  repeal  passed  Gon- 
gress on  April  14. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  committee  of  April  16, 1808,  on  British  and 
French  aggressions  on  American  shipping,  sustains  the  policy  of  the 
embargo,  on  the  ground  that  it  '^  withholds  our  commercial  and  agricol- 
tui*al  property  from  the  licensed  depredations  of  the  great  maritime  bel- 
ligerent powers."    It  waS;  however^  recommended  that  the  President 
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should  be  authorized,  on  such  changes  in  foreign  affairs  as  might  make 
it  expedient,  to  saspend  the  embargo. 

See  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Eel.),  220/: 

"  When  a  war  with  England  was  serionsly  apprehended  in  1794, 1 
approved  of  an  embargo  as  a  temporary  measnre  to  preserve  onr  seamen 
and  property,  bat  not  with  any  expectation  that  it  would  inflaence 
England.  I  thought  the  embargo  which  was  laid  a  year  ago  a  wise  and 
pnident  measure  for  the  same  reason,  namely,  to  preserve  our  seamen 
and  as  much  of  our  property  as  we  could  get  in,  but  not  with  the  faint- 
est hope  that  it  would  influence  the  British  councils.  At  the  same 
time  I  confidently  expected  that  it  would  be  raised  in  a  few  months.  I 
have  not  censured  any  of  these  measures,  because  1  knew  the  fond  at- 
tachment of  the  nation  to  them ;  but  I  ihink  the  nation  must  soon  be 
convinced  that  they  will  not  answer  their  expectations.  The  embargo 
and  the  non-intercourse  laws,  I  think,  ought  not  to  last  long.  They 
will  lay  such  a  foundation  of  disaffection  to  the  National  Government  as 
will  give  great  uneasiness  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  successor,  and  produce 
sach  distractions  and  confusions  as  I  shudder  to  think  of." 

Mr.  J.  Adamii  to  Mr.  Varnum,  Dec.  26,  1808.    9  Johu  Adams's  Works,  606. 

For  an  exposition  of  the  circamstances  under  which  the  embargo  statutes  were 
repealed,  see  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Giles,  Dec.  25, 1825.    7  Jeff.  Works,  424. 

^'  ^  To  repeal  the  embargo  altogether  would  be  preferable  to  either  of 
the  other  courses,  but  would,  notwithstanding,  be  so  fatal  to  us,  in  all 
respects,  that  we  should  long  feel  the  wound  it  would  inflict,  unless, 
indeed,  some  other  expedient  as  strong,  at  least,  and  as  efficacious  in 
all  its  b€utnngs,  can  (as  I  fear  it  cannot)  be  substituted  in  its  place. 

*^  <  War  would  seem  to  be  the  unavoidable  result  of  such  a  step.  If 
our  commerce  should  not  flourish  in  consequence  of  this  measure,  noth- 
ing would  be  gained  by  it  but  dishonor;  and  how  it  could  be  carried 
on  to  any  valuable  purpose  it  would  be  difficult  to  show.  If  our  com- 
merce should  flourish  in  spite  of  French  and  British  edicts,  and  the 
miserable  state  of  the  world,  in  spite  of  war  with  France,  if  that  should 
lii4[>pen,  it  would,  I  doubt  not.  be  assailed  in  some  other  form.  The 
spirit  of  monopoly  has  seized  the  people  and  Government  of  this 
country.  We  shall  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be  tolerated  as  riv^als 
in  navigation  and  trade.  It  is  in  vain  to  hope  that  Great  Britain  will 
voluntarily  foster  the  naval  means  of  the  United  States.  Even  as 
allies  we  should  be  subjects  of  jealousy.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumer- 
ate in  detail  the  evils  which  would  cling  to  us  in  this  new  career  of  vas- 
salage and  meanness,  ana  tedious  to  pursue  our  backward  course  to  the 
extinction  of  that  very  trade  to  which  we  had  sacrificed  everything  else. 

^<<On  the  other  hand,  if  we  i)er8evere  we  must  gain  our  purpose  at 
last.  By  complying  with  the  little  policy  of  the  moment  we  shall  be 
lost.  By  a  great  and  systematic  adherence  to  principle  we  shall  find 
the  end  of  our  difficulties.'" 

Mr.  Pinkney's  view  of  the  embargo.    3  Randall's  JeffeiaoD,  257. 

Mr.  Glay,  Speaker  of  the  House,  in  a  private  letter,  dated  March  16, 
1812,  addressed  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Secretary  of  State,  writes : 

^' Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  you  this  morning  I 
have  concluded,  in  writing,  to  ask  a  consideration  of  the  following 
propositions : 

^'  That  the  President  recommend  an  embargo  to  last,  say,  30  days^  by 
a  confidential  message. 
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^^  That  a  termination  of  the  embargo  be  followed  by  war. 

^^  That  he  also  recommend  provision  for  the  acceptance  of  10,000  vol- 
nnteers  for  a  short  i)eriody  whose  officers  are  to  be  commissioned  by  the 
President. 

^^The  objection  to  the  embargo  is  that  it  will  impede  sales.  The 
advantages  are  that  it  is  a  measure  of  some  vigor  upon  the  heels  of 
Henry's  disclosnre ;  that  it  will  give  tone  to  pnl^ic  sentiment,  operate 
as  a  notification,  repressing  indiscreet  specalatiou,  and  enabling  the 
President  to  look  to  the  probable  period  of  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities, and  thus  to  pat  ander  shelter  before  the  storm.  It  will,  above 
all  things,  powerfully  accelerate  preparations  for  the  war." 

Monroe  M88.,  Dept.  of  State. 

^<  On  April  1, 1812,  the  President  sent  a  message  to  Oongress,  recom- 
mendingt  an  embargo.  Mr.  Grundy  said  that  he  understo^  it  was  'as 
a  war  measure,  and  it  was  meant  that  it  should  directly  lead  to  war,' 
and  Calhoun  afterwards  declared  Mts  manifest  propriety  as  a  prelude.'" 

Von  Hoist's  Life  of  Calhoun,  19. 

As  to  embargo  of  1808,  see  9  John  Adams's  Works,  312,  604,  606,  607. 

The  eonespondence,  in  1806,  of  Mr.  Pinkney,  minister  to  London,  with  Mr. 

Canning,  as  to  modification  of  the  embargo,  is  given  in  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For. 

ReL),  223/. 
The  objections  taken  by  the  opposition  in  Congress  to  the  first  embargo  are 

given  in  Qnincy's  Speeches,  31,  53,  247. 
As  giving  the  policy  of  the  Administration,  see  5  Jeff.  Works,  237, 252, 258, 271, 

289,  336,  341,  352. 
Cnrions  notices  of  the  social  effect  of  the  embargo  are  foand  in  Lossing's  Ency. 

of  United  States  Hist.,  tit.  "  Embargo." 
As  to  evasion  of  embargo  by  sarreptitions  trade  with  Canada,  see  1  IngersoU's 

Late  War,  1st  series,  485. 

<<  I  have  read  attentively  your  letter  to  Mr.  Wbeaton  on  the  question 
whether,  at  the  date  of  the  message  to  Congress  recommendiDg  the 
embargo  of  1807^  we  had  knowledge  of  the  order  of  council  of  Novem- 
ber 11 ;  and  according  to  your  request  I  have  resorted  to  ray  papers, 
as  well  as  my  memory,  for  the  testimony  these  might  afford  additional 
to  yours.  There  is  no  fact  in  the  course  of  my  life  which  I  recollect 
more  strongly  than  that  of  my  being  at  the  date  of  the  message  in  pos- 
session of  an  English  newspaper  containing  a  copy  of  the  proclamation. 
I  am  almost  certain,  too,  that  it  was  under  the  ordinary  authentication 
of  the  Gk)vemment ;  and  between  November  11  and  December  17  there 
was  time  enough  (thirty-five  days)  to  admit  the  receipt  of  such  a  paper, 
which  I  think  came  to  me  through  a  private  channel,  probably  put  on 
board  some  vessel  about  sailing,  the  moment  it  appeared. 

<^  Turning  to  my  papers  1  find  that  I  had  prepared  a  first  draft  of 
a  message  in  which  was  this  paragraph :  ^  The  British  regulations  had 
before  reduced  us  to  a  direct  voyage,  to  a  single  port  of  their  enemies, 
and  it  is  now  believed  they  will  interdict  all  commerce  whatever  with 
them.  A  proclamation,  too,  of  that  Government  of  '  (not  officially, 
indeed,  communicated  to  us,  yet  so  given  out  to  the  public  as  to  become 
a  rule  of  action  with  them)  seems  to  have  shut  the  door  on  all  negotia- 
tion with  us  except  as  to  the  single  aggression  on  the  Chesapeake.' 
You,  however,  suggested  a  substitute  (which  I  have  now  before  me, 
written  with  a  pencil  and)  which,  with  some  unimportant  amendments, 
I  preferred  to  my  own,  and  was  the  one  I  sent  to  Congress.    It  was  in 
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these  words,  <  the  cammunicaiUyns  now  made,  showing  the  pfi'eat  and 
increasing  dangers  with  which  seamen,  etc.,  i>orts  of  the  United  States.' 
This  shows  that  we  communicated  to  them  papers  of  information  on 
the  sabject ;  and  as  it  was  our  interest  and  oar  duty  to  give  them  the 
strongest  information  we  possessed  to  justify  our  opinion  and  their 
action  on  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  we  sent  them  this  identical  pa|)er.'^ 

Mr.  JeffeiBon  to  Mr.  Madison,  July  14,  1824.    7  Jeff.  Workft,  373. 

The  embargo  act  of  the  25th  of  April,  1808  (2  Stat.  L.,  499),  related 
only  to  vessels  ostensibly  bound  to  some  port  in  the  United  States, 
and  a  seizure  after  the  termination  of  the  voyage  is  unjustifiable ; 
and  no  further  detention  of  the  cargo  is  lawful  than  what  is  neces- 
aarily  dependent  on  the  detention  of  the  vessel.  It  is  not  essential  to 
the  determination  of  a  voyage  that  the  vessel  should  arrive  at  her  orig- 
inal destination ;  it  may  be  produced  by  stranding,  stress  of  weather, 
or  any  other  cause  inducing  her  to  enter  another  port  with  a  view  to 
terminate  her  voyage  bona  fide, 

Otis  V.  Walter,  2  Wheat.,  18. 

Under  the  embargo  act  of  the  22d  of  December,  1807  (2  Stat.  L., 
451),  the  words,  <^  an  embargo  shall  be  laid,"  not  only  im{)osed  upon  the 
public  officers  the  duty  of  preventing  the  departure  of  registered  or 
sea-letter  vessels  on  a  foreign  voyage,  but  prohibited  their  sailing,  and 
ooDseqaently  rendered  them  liable  to  forfeiture  under  the  supplement- 
ary act  of  the  9th  of  January,  1808  (2  Stat.  L.,  453). 

In  each  case,  if  the  vessel  be  actually  and  bona  fi4e  carried  by  force 
to  a  foreign  port,  she  is  not  liable  to  forfeiture ;  but  if  the  capture,  un- 
der which  it  was  alleged  that  the  vessel  was  compelled  to  go  to  a  foreign 
port,  was  fictitious  and  collusive,  she  was  liable  to  condemnation. 

The  William  King,  2  Wheat.,  148. 

VIL  DISPLAY  OF  FOBCS. 
§321. 

<*  In  reviewing  these  injuries  from  some  of  the  belligerent  powers,  the 
moderation,  the  firmness,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  will  all  be 
called  into  action.  We  ought  still  to  hope  that  time  and  a  more  correct 
estimate  of  interest,  as  well  as  of  character,  will  produce  the  justice  we 
are  boand  to  exi>ect.  But  should  any  nation  deceive  itself  by  false  cal- 
enlations,  and  disappoint  that  expectation,  we  must  join  in  the  unprofit- 
able contest  of  trying  which  party  can  do  the  other  the  most  harm. 
Some  of  these  injuries  may,  perhaps,  admit  a  peaceable  remedy.  Where 
that  is  competent  it  is  always  the  most  desirable.  But  some  of  them 
are  of  a  nature  to  be  met  by  force  only,  and  all  of  them  may  lead  to  it. 
i  cannot,  therefore,  but  recommend  such  preparations  as  circumstances 
call  for.  The  first  object  is  to  place  our  sea-port  towns  out  of  the  dan- 
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ger  of  insult.  Measures  have  been  already  taken  for  furnishing  them 
T(  jth  heavy  cannon  for  the  service  of  such  land  batteries  as  may  make 
^a  part  of  their  defense  against  armed  vessels  approaching  them.  In 
aid  of  these  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  have  a  competent  number  of 
gunboats ;  and  the  number  to  be  competent  must  be  considerable.  If 
immediately  begun  they  may  be  in  readiness  for  service  at  the  opening 
of  the  next  season.  Whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  augment  our  land 
forces  will  be  decided'  by  occurrences  probably  in  the  course  of  your 
session." 

President  Jefferaon,  Fifth  Annual  Message,  1805. 

^^The  constant  maintenance  of  a  small  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean 
is  a  necessary  substitute  for  the  humiliating  alternative  of  paying  trib- 
ute for  the  security  of  our  commerce  in  that  sea,  and  for  a  precarious 
peace  at  the  mercy  of  every  caprice  of  four  Barbary  States,  by  whom  it 
was  liable  to  be  violated.  An  additional  motive  for  keeping  a  respect- 
able force  stationed  there  at  this  time  is  found  in  the  maritime  war 
raging  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks,  and  in  which  the  neutral 
navigation  of  this  Union  is  always  in  danger  of  outrage  and  depreda- 
tion. A  few  instances  have  occurred  of  such  depredations  upon  our 
merchant  vessels  by  privateers  or  pirates  wearing  the  Grecian  flag,  but 
without  real  authority  from  the  Greek  or  any  other  Government.  The 
heroic  struggles  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  in  which  our  warmest  sympa- 
thies as  freemen  and  Christians  have  been  engaged,  have  continued  to 
be  maintained  with  vicissitudes  of  success  adverse  and  favorable. 

'^  Similar  motives  have  rendered  expedient  the  keeping  of  alike  force 
on  the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Chili,  on  the  Pacific.  The  irregular  and  con- 
vulsive character  of  the  war  upon  the  shores  has  been  extended  to  the 
conflicts  upon  the  ocean.  An  active  warfare  has  been  kept  up  for 
years  with  alternate  success,  though  generally  to  the  advantage  of  the 
American  patriots;  but  their  naval  forces  have  not  always  been  under 
the  control  of  their  own  Governments.  Blockades,  unjustifiable  upon 
any  acknowledged  principles  of  international  law,  have  been  procIaime<l 
by  officers  in  command,  and  though  disavowed  by  the  supreme  author- 
ities, the  protection  of  our  own  commerce  against  them  has  been  made 
cause  of  complaint  and  of  erroneous  imputations  against  some  of  the 
most  gallant  officers  of  our  Kavy.  Complaints  equally  groundless  have 
been  made  by  the  commanders  of  the  Spanish  royal  forces  in  those  seas, 
but  the  most  effective  protection  to  our  commerce  has  been  the  flag,  and 
the  firmness  of  our  own  commanding  officers.  The  cessation  of  the  war, 
by  the  complete  triumph  of  the  patriot  cause,  has  removed,  it  is  hoped, 
all  cause  of  dissension  with  one  party  and  all  vestige  of  force  of  the 
other.  BAt  an  unsettled  coast  of  many  degrees  of  latitude,  forming  a 
part  of  our  own  territory,  and  a  flourishing  commerce  and  fishery,  ex- 
tending to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  to  China,  still  require  that  the 
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protectiDg  power  of  the  Union  should  be  displayed  under  its  flag,  as 
well  upon  the  ocean  as  upon  the  land." 

President  J.  Q.  Adams,  First  Annaal  Message,  1825. 

When,  in  1852,  the  Japanese  authorities  refused  to  protect  citizens  of 
the  United  States  visiting  or  cast  ashore  in  Japan,  it  was  held  proper 
(there  being  then  no  treaty  protection)  to  display  at  Japan  an  im- 
posing naval  force,  and  to  inform  the  Japanese  Government  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  insist  upon  the  protection  and 
hospitality  asked  for  being  given. 

Mr.  Conrad,  Acting  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  Not.  5, 1852.    M8S.  Notes, 
Special  Missions. 

In  1858  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  asked  to  send  a  naval  force 
to  Java,  to  take  measures  to  secure  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with 
assassinating  certain  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Toncey,  Aug.  10, 1858.    MS8.  Dom.  Let.    Cited 

mLfra^  $  242. 
As  to  extreme  measares  to  exact  payment  of  debt,  see  «iipra,  $  222.    See  Mr. 
Cass  to  Mr.  Toncey,  Jaly  28,  ia58;  ihid. 

^^  In  the  view  that  the  employment  of  other  than  peaceful  means 
might  become  necessary  to  obtain  ^just  satisfaction'  from  Paraguay,  a 
strong  naval  force  was  concentrated  in  the  waters  of  the  La  Plata  to 
await  contingencies,  whilst  our  commissioner  ascended  the  river  to  As- 
oncion.  The  Navy  Department  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the 
promptness,  efficiency,  and  economy  with  which  this  expedition  was 
fitted  out  and  conducted.  It  consisted  of  nineteen  armed  vessels,  great 
and  small,  carrying  two  hundred  guns  and  twenty-five  hundred  men,  all 
under  the  command  of  the  veteran  and  gallant  Shubrick.  The  entire 
expenses  of  the  expedition  have  been  defrayed  out  of  the  ordinary  ap- 
propriations for  the  naval  serdce,  except  the  sum  of  $289,000  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  seven  of  the  steamers  constituting  a  part  of  it,  under 
the  aathority  of  the  naval  appropriation  act  of  the  3d  March  last.  It 
is  believed  that  these  steamers  are  worth  more  than  their  cost,  and  they 
are  all  now  usefully  and  actively  employed  in  the  naval  service. 

^The  appearance  of  so  large  a  force,  fitted  out  in  such  a  prompt 
manner,  in  the  far  distant  waters  of  the  La  Plata,  and  the  admirable 
conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  employed  in  it,  have  had  a  happy  effect  in 
tavor  of  our  country  throughout  all  that  remote  portion  of  the  world." 

President  ^aohanan,  Third  Annual  Message,  ltJ59.    See  »upra,  $$38,  57. 

c^The  hostile  attitude  of  the  Government  of  Paraguay  toward  the 
United  States  early  commanded  the  attention  of  the  President.  That 
Government  had,  upon  frivolous  and  even  insulting  pretexts,  refused  to 
ratify  the  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation,  concluded 
with  it  on  the  4th  March,  1853,  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  though  this 
only  in  mere  matters  of  form.  It  had  seized  and  appropriated  the  prop- 
erty of  American  citizens  residing  in  Paraguay,  in  a  violent  and  arbi- 
Ixary  manner ;  and  finally,  by  order  of  President  Lopez,  it  had  fired 
upon  the  TJ.  S.  S.  Water  Witch  (1st  February,  1855),  under  Commander 
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Thomas  J.  Page,  of  the  Navy,  and  killed  the  sailor  at  the  helm,  whilst 
she  was  peacefully  employed  in  surveying  the  Parana  Eiver,  to  ascer- 
tain its  fitness  for  steam  navigation.  The  honor  as  well  as  the  interests 
of  the  country  demanded  satisfaction. 

'^  The  President  brought  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  Congress  in  his 
first  annual  message  (8th  December,  1857).  In  this  he  informed  them 
that  he  would  make  a  demand  for  redress  on  the  Government  of  Para- 
guay in  a  firm  but  conciliatory  manner,  but  at  the  same  time  observed, 
that  ^  this  will  the  more  probably  be  granted  if  the  Executive  shall  have 
authority  to  use  other  means  in  the  event  of  a  refusal.  This  is  accord- 
ingly recommended.'  Congress  responded  favorably  to  this  recommen- 
dation. On  the  2d  June,  1858,  they  passed  a  joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  ^  to  adopt  such  measures,  and  use  sucli  force  as,  in  his 
judgment,  may  be  necessary  and  advisable,  in  the  event  of  a  refusal  of 
just  satisfaction  by  the  Government  of  Paraguay,  in  connection  with  the 
attack  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Water  Witch,  and  with  other  matters  referred  to 
in  the  annual  message.'  They  also  made  an  appropriation  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  a  commissioner  to  Paraguay,  should  he  deem  it  proper  to 
appoint  one,  <for  the  adjustment  of  difficulties'  with  that  Republic. 

<*  Paraguay  is  situated  far  in  the  interior  of  South  America,  and  its 
capital,  the  city  of  Asuncion,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Paraguay, 
is  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata. 

"  The  stern  policy  of  Dr.  Francia,  formerly  the  dictator  of  Paraguay, 
had  been  to  exclude  all  the  rest  of  the  world  from  his  dominions,  and  in 
this  he  had  succeeded  by  the  most  severe  and  arbitrary  measures.  His 
successor,  President  Lopez,  found  k>  necessary,  in  some  degree,  to  relax 
this  jealous  policy ;  but,  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  he  imposed  harsh 
restrictions  in  his  intercourse  with  foreigners.  Protected  by  his  remote 
and  secluded  position,  he  but  little  apprehended  that  a  navy  from  a  far 
distant  country  could  ascend  the  La  Plata,  the  Parana,  and  the  Para- 
guay and  reach  his  capital.  This  was  doubtless  the  reason  why  he  had 
ventured  to  place  us  at  defiance.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Presi- 
dent deemed  it  advisable  to  send  with  our  commissioner  to  Paraguay, 
Hon.  James  B.  Bowlin,  a  naval  force  sufficient  to  exact  justice  should 
negotiation  fail.  This  consisted  of  nineteen  armed  vessels,  great  and 
small,  carrying  two  hundred  guns  and  twenty-five  hundred  sailors  and 
marines,  all  under  the  command  of  the  veteran  and  gallant  IShnbrick. 
Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  at  Montevideo,  Commissioner 
Bowlin  and  Commodore  Shubrick  proceeded  (30th  December,  1858)  to 
ascend  the  rivers  to  Asuncion  in  the  steamer  Fulton,  accompanied  by 
the  Water  Witch.  Meanwhile  the  remaining  vessels  rendezvoused  in 
the  Parana,  near  Bosario,  a  position  from  which  they  could  act  promptly, 
in  case  of  need. 

"The  commissioner  arrived  at  Asuncion  on  the  25th  January-,  1859, 
and  left  it  on  the  10th  February.  Within  this  brief  period  he  had  ably 
and  successfully  accomplished  all  the  objects  of  his  mission.  In  addi- 
tion to  ample  apologies,  he  obtained  from  President  Lopez  the  payment 
of  $10,000  for  the  family  of  the  seaman  (Chaney)  who  had  been  killed 
in  the  attack  on  the  Water  Witch,  and  also  concluded  satisfactory 
treaties  of  indemnity,  and  of  navigation  and  commerce,  with  the  Para- 
guayan Government.  Thus  the  President  was  enabled  to  annoance  to 
Congress  in  his  annual  message  (December,  1859),  that  'all  our  diffi- 
culties with  Paraguay  had  been  satisfactorily  adjusted.' 

^^Even  in  this  brief  summary  it  would  be  unjust  to  withhold  from 
Secretary  Toucey  a  commendation  for  the  economy  and  efficiency  he 
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displayed  in  fitting  out  this  expedition.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  our 
history  that  its  entire  expenses  were  defrayed  out  of  the  ordinary  ap- 
propriatioDS  for  the  naval  service.  Not  a  dollar  was  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  this  purpose,  unless  we  may  except  the  sum  of  $289,000 
for  the  purchase  of  several  small  steamers  of  light  draught,  worth  more 
than  their  cost,  and  which  were  afterwards  usefuUy  employed  in  the 
ordinary  naval  service. 

^<It  ma3^  be  remarked  that  the  President^  in  his  message  already  re- 
ferred to,  justly  observes,  'that  the  appearance  of  so  large  a  force, 
fitted  out  in  such  a  prompt  manner,  in  the  far  distant  waters  of  the  La 
Plata,  and  the  a<lmirable  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  employed  in 
it.  have  had  a  happy  eftect  in  favor  of  our  country  throughout  all  that 
remote  portion  of  the  world.'" 

Mr.  Bncbanan'B  defense^  265,  256,  quoted  in  2  Cartis'  Bachanan,  224. 

Calvo's  account  of  this  transaction  is  substantially  as  follows  (droit 
int.  (3d  ed.),  vol.  i,  410): 

In  1853  the  United  States  and  Paraguay  concluded  a  convention  as 
to  I  he  free  navigation  of  .the  river,  and  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation. The  treaty  and  convention  not  having  been  ratified  in  conse- 
qaence  of  certain  action  of  the  Senate,  the  Oovernment  did  not  hesitate 
to  send  Mr.  Hopkins  as  consul  to  Assomption,  who  was  without  diffi- 
culty officially  received  by  the  Governor  of  Paraguay.  It  was  alleged 
that  Mr.  Hopkins  added  to  his  consular  functions  certain  private  spec- 
ulations based  on  concessions  in  Paraguay.  He  attempted  in  vain  to 
obtain  iunds  for  this  purpose  in  Paris  and  London.  He  purchased,  as 
part  of  the  scheme,  a  ship  in  New  York,  which  he  called  the  Assomp- 
tion, and  which  he  insured  for  (50,000.  This  vessel  was  shipwrecked 
on  her  first  voyage,  and  the  insurance  money  turned  as  capital  into  a 
corporation  entitled,  Compagnie  de  commerce  et  de  navigation  de  Para- 
guay. Shortly  afterwards,  Mr.  Hopkins,  in  his  double  capacity  of  con- 
m\  and  of  speculator,  fell  into  such  difficulties  at  Paraguay  as  induced 
the  Government  to  recall  his  exequatur.  At  this  time  a  Dnited  States 
8bi[i-of-war,  the  Water  Witch,  was  at  Assomption,  charged  with  the 
exploration  of  the  affluents  of  the  river  La  Plata.  Mr.  Hopkins,  on 
the  gronnd  that  his  safety  and  that  of  his  '* compatriots"  were  assailed, 
visited  the  ship  and  obtained  the  aid  of  certain  armed  sailors  of  the 
ship  to  go  ashore  with  him  and  to  carry  off  from  the  consular  office  the 
papers  belonging  to  the  ^^  company."  The  difficulties  that  then  origi- 
nated were  aggravated  in  1855  by  an  attempt  of  the  Water  Witch  to 
force  its  way  through  a  channel  of  the  river  Paraguay,  which  was  gen- 
erally interdicted,  and  which  was  open  to  the  fire  of'  the  Fort  Ptapira. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States,  to  obtain  redress,  sent  a  squadron 
of  twenty  ships  with  two  thousand  men ;  but  the  fleet  was  detained 
on  its  way  by  an  offer  of  mediation  by  the  Argentine  Republic.  This 
mediation  resulted  in  a  treaty,  signed  February  4,  1859,  which,  among 
other  things,  provided  that  the  commercial  claims  of  Mr.  Hopkins  be 
referred  to  arbitrators,  to  be  chosen  by  the  two  Governments,  respect- 
ively. .  The  arbitrators  reported  that  Mr.  Hopkins  had  no  claim  of  any 
kind  against  Paraguay,  and  in  this  report  the  commissioner  of  the 
United  States  joined.  Calvo  maintains  that  the  precipitate  action  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  a  wrong,  not  merely  to  Para- 
guay, but  to  the  United  States,  which,  to  support  an  unfounded  claim, 
got  up  an  expedition  whose  mere  preparation  cost  over  seven  million  of 
dollars. 
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I.  AS  A  BELLIGERENT  JtlOHT. 

Visit  in  such  cases  permitted. 

§325. 

In  the  draft  convention  snggested  on  January  5, 1804,  by  Mr.  Madison, 
Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Monroe,  minister  to  England,  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing : 

''  Abticlb  III.  If  the  ships  of  either  of  the  parties  shall  be  met  with  sailing  either 
along  the  coasts  or  on  the  high  seas  by  any  ship-of-war  or  other  public  or  private 
armed  ships  of  the  other  party,  saoh  ships-of-war  or  other  armed  yessels  shall,  for 
avoiding  aU  disorder  in  visiting  and  examining  the  same,  remain  out  of  cannon  shot 
unless  the  state  of  the  sea  or  the  place  of  meeting  render  a  nearer  approach  necessaiy, 
and  shaU  in  no  case  compel  or  require  such  vessel  to  send  her  boat,  her  papers,  or  any 
person  from  on  board  to  the  belligerent  vessel,  but  the  belligerent  vessel  may  send  her 
own  boat  to  the  other  and  may  enter  her  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  men  only,  who 
may  in  an  orderly  manner  make  the  necessary  inquiries  concerning  the  vessel  and  her 
cargo ;  and  it  is  agreed  that  effectaal  provision  shall  be  made  for  punishing  violatioofl 
of  any  part  of  this  article." 

On  this  Mr.  Madison  makes  the  following  observations : 
^'  This  regulation  is  conformable  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  to  the  tenor 
of  all  treaties  which  define  the  belligerent  claim  of  visiting  and  searching 
neutral  vessels,  ^o  treaty  can  be  cited  in  which  the  practice  of  com- 
pelling the  neutral  vessel  to  send  its  boat,  its  officers,  its  people,  or  its 
papers  to  the  belligerent  vessel,  is  authorized.  British  treaties,  as  well 
as  those  to  which  she  is  not  a  party,  in  every  instance  where  a  regula- 
tion  of  the  claim  is  undertaken,  coincide  with  the  article  here  proposed. 
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The  article  is  in  fact  afmost  a  transcript  of  the article  of  the  treaty 

of  1786  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 

*^The  regalation  is  foanded  on  the  best  reasons :  Ist.  It  is  sufficient 
for  the  neutral  that  he  acquiesces  in  the  interruption  of  his  voyage,  and 
the  trouble  of  the  examination  imposed  by  the  belligerent  commander. 
To  require  a  x>08itive  and  active  co-operation  on  his  part  in  behalf  of  the 
latter  is  more  than  can  be  justified  on  any  principle.  2d.  The  belligerent 
party  can  always  send  more  conveniently  to  the  neutral  vessel  than  this 
can  send  to  the  belligerent  vessel ;  haviug  neither  such  fit  boats  for  the 
pnipose,  especially  in  a  rough  sea,  nor  being  so  abundantly  manned. 
3d.  This  last  consideration  is  enforced  by  the  numerous  and  cruel  abuses 
committed  in  the  practice  of  requiring  the  neutral  vessel  to  send  to  the 
beOigerent  As  an  example  you  will  find  in  the  documents  now  trans- 
mitted a  case  where  neither  the  smallness  and  leakiness  of  the  boat,  nor 
the  boisterous  state  of  the  weather,  nor  the  pathetic  remonstrances  of 
the  neutral  commander  had  any  effect  on  the  imperious  injunctions  of 
the  belligerent,  and  where  the  task  was  performed  at  the  manifest  peril 
of  the  boat,  the  papers,  and  the  lives  of  the  people.  The  limitation  of 
the  number  to  be  sent  on  board  the  neutral  vessel  is  a  reasonable  and 
usual  precaution  against  the  danger  of  insults  and  pillage." 

MSS.  Inst.,  Ministers. 

Another  unjustifiable  measure  is  ^^  the  mode  of  search  practiced  by 
British  ships,  which,  instead  of  remaining  at  a  proper  distance  from 
the  vessel  to  be  searched,  and  sending  their  own  boat  with  a  few  men 
for  the  purpose,  compel  the  vessel  to  send  her  pax>ers  in  her  own  boat, 
and  sometimes  with  great  danger  from  the  condition  of  the  boat  and  the 
Btate  of  the  weather." 

Mr.  Madison,  Seo.  of  State,  report,  Jan.  25,  1806.    MSS.  Report  Book. '  2  Am. 
St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.))  726. 

«  England  is  allowed,  when  she  is  at  war,  to  visit  neutral  vessels  for 
the  purpose  of  seizing  merchandise  either  belonging  to  her  enemy^  or  con- 
sidered as  contraband  destined  for  her  enemy ^  and  soldiers  or  other  com- 
batantB  in  the  service  of  her  enemy.  But  she  never  had  before  claimed 
the  right  of  visiting  or  seizing,  under  the  pretense  of  retaking  what  be- 
longed to  herself*  If  the  right  was  conceded  to  her  of  seizing,  on  board 
vessels  of  other  nations,  the  seamen  she  claims  as  belonging  to  her,  she 
would  equally  have  that  of  seizing  merchandise  claimed  by  her  subjects 
as  belonging  to  them,  and  there  would  no  longer  be  any  acknowledged 
line  of  demarcation  which  would  prevent  her  from  exercising  an  unlim- 
ited jurisdiction  over  the  vessels  of  all  other  nations." 

Mr.OaUatin  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia:  presented  Jnne  19, 1814,  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander. 

'^  The  right  of  search  has  heretofore  been  so  freely  used  and  so  much 
abused  to  the  injury  of  our  commerce  that  it  is  regarded  as  an  odious 
doctrine  in  this  country,  and  if  exercised  against  us  harshly  in  the  ap- 
proaching war  will  excite  deep  and  widespread  indignation.  Oaution 
cm  the  port  of  belligerents  in  exercising  it  towards  us  in  cases  where 
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Banctioned  by 'usage  would  be  a  wise  procedure.  As  the  law  has  been 
declareil  by  decisions  of  courts  of  admiralty  and  elementary  writers,  it 
allows  belligerents  to  search  neutral  vessels  for  articles  contraband  of 
war  and  for  enemies'  goods.  If  the  doctrine  is  so  modifird  as  to  ex- 
empt from  seizure  and  confiscation  enemies'  propeity  under  a  neutral 
Hag,  still  the  right  t4>  seize  articles  contraband  of  war  on  boartl  of  neu- 
tral vessels  implies  the  right  to  asoertain.the  character  of  the  cargo. 
If  used  for  such  a  purpose,  and  in  a  proper  manner,  it  is  not  probable 
that  serious  collisions  would  occur  between  neutrals  and  belligerents. 

<«A  persistent  resistance  by  a  neutral  vessel  to  submit  to  a  searcli 
renders  it  confiscable  according  to  the  settled  determinations  of  the 
English  admiralty.  It  would  be  much  to  be  regretted  if  any  of  our 
vessels  should  be  condemned  for  this  cause,  unless  under  circum- 
stances which  compromitted  their  neutrality." 

Mr.  Maroy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  BachatiaD,  Apr.  13,  1854.    M8S.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. 

On  this  topic  see  correspondence  in  1858,  attached  to  President  Bnc-hanan's  an- 
nual message,  2d  sess.,  35th  Cong.,  Senate  £x.  Doc,  1 ;  correspondence 
in  respect  to  the  search,  in  185^,  of  United  States  vessels  by  foreign 
armed  cruisers  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  in  Senate  Ex.  Doe.  59,  35th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.,  1864-'65,  toI.  55. 

*<  The  Trent,  though  she  carried  mails,  was  a  contract  or  merchant 
vessel — a  common  carrier  for  hire.  Maritime  law  knows  only  three 
classes  of  vessels — vessels  of  war,  revenue  vessels,  and  merchant  ves- 
sels. The  Trent  falls  within  the  latter  class.  Whatever  disputes  have 
existed  concerning  a  right  of  visitation  or  search  in  time  of  peace,  none, 
it  is  supposed,  has  existed  in  modem  times  about  the  right  of  a  bellig- 
erent in  time  of  war  to  capture  contraband  in  neutral  and  even  friendly 
merchant  vessels,  and  of  the  right  of  visitation  and  search,  in  order  to 
determine  x^hether  they  are  neutral,  and  are  documented  as  such 
according  to  the  law  of  nations*" 

Mr.  Seward  to  Lord  Lyons,  Dec.  26, 1861.  MSS.  Notes,  Gr.  Brit.  See  as  to  this 
case,  infra,  $$  328,  374. 

^^Wheu  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been 
Feized  and  are  now  navigated  on  the  high  seas  by  persons  not  repre- 
senting any  Government  or  belligerent  power  recognized  by  the  United 
States,  such  vessels  may  be  captured  and  rescued  by  their  owners,  or 
by  United  States  cruisers  acting  for  such  owners;  and  all  force  which 
is  necessary  for  such  purposes  may  be  used  to  make  the  capture  eftect- 
ual." 

Report  of  solicitor  of  Department  of  State,  affirmed  by  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of 
State,  to  Mr.  Scruggs,  May  19, 1885.    MSS.  lust.,  Colombia. 

The  right  of  search  is  not  a  right  wantonly  to  vex  and  harass  neutral 
commerce,  or  to  indulge  the  idle  and  mischievous  curiosity  of  looking 
into  neutral  trade,  or  the  assumption  of  a  right  to  control  it.  It  is  a 
right  growing  out  of,  and  ancillary  to,  the  right  of  capture,  and  can 
never  exist  except  as  a  means  to  that  end* 

The  Nereide,^  Cranob.,  388. 
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As  a  belligerent  right  it  cannot  be  questioned,  but  it  must  be  con- 
dacted  with  as  much  regard  to  the  rights  and  safety  of  the  vessel  de* 
tained  as  is  consistent  with  a  thorough  examination  of  the  character 
and  voyage.  Aoy  detention  of  the  vessel  beyond  what  is  necessary  is 
nolawful,  as  is  also  any  transgression  of-  the  bounds  within  which  the 
examination  should  be  confined. 

The  Anna  Maria,  2  Wheat.,  327. 

To  detain  for  examination  is  a  right  which  a  belligerent  may  exercise 
over  every  vessel,  not  a  national  vessel,  that  he  meets  with  on  the  ocean. 

The  Eleanor,  ihid.y  345. 

It  is  lawful,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  search, 
to  assume  the  guise  of  a  friend  or  of  an  enemy.  If,  in  consequence  of 
the  use  of  this  stratagem,  the  crew  of  the  vessel  detained  abandon  their 
daty  before  they  are  actually  made  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  vessel  is 
thereby  lost,  the  captors  are  not  responsible. 

Ibid. 

The  modem  usages  of  war  authorize  the  bringing  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  on  board  the  cruising  vessel,  with  his  papers,  for  examina- 
tion.  But  in  a  case  of  detention  merely  for  search,  where  the  vessel  is 
never  actnally  taken  out  of  the  possession  of  her  own  officers,  the  captain 
of  the  cruiser  may  detain  the  vessel  by  orders  from  his  own  quarter-deck, 
and  the  officers  of  the  captured  vessel  must  obey  at  their  peril. 

IbitL 

The  right  of  search  is  strictly  a  belligerent  right. 

The  Antelope,  10  Wheat.,  66 ;  The  Marianna  Flora,*  11,  ibid,,  1. 

A  vessel  and  cargo,  even  when  perhaps  owned  by  neutrals,  may  be 
condemned  as  enemy  property  because  of  the  employment  of  the  vessel 
in  enemy  trade,  and  because  of  an  attempt  to  violate  a  blockade  and  to 
elude  visitation  and  search. 

The  Baigorry,  2  Wall.,  474. 

The  captain  of  a  merchant  steamer  when  brought  to  by  a  man-of- 
war,  is  not  privileged  from  sending  his  papers  on  board,  if  so  required, 
by  the  fact  that  he  has  a  Oovernment  mail  in  his  charge.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  is  bound  by  that  circumstance  to  strict  performance  of  neutral 
duties  and  to  special  respect  for  belligerent  rights. 

The  Peterhoff,  5  Wall.,  28. 

A  cruiser  of  one  nation  has  a  right  to  know  the  national  character 
of  any  strange  ship  he  may  meet  at  sea;  but  this  right  is  not  a  perfect 
one,  and  the  violation  of  it  cannot  be  punished  by  capture  and  condem- 
nation nor  evea  by  detention.    The  party  making  the  inquiry  must  put 
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np  his  own  colors,  or  in  some  other  way  make  himself  folly  known,  be- 
fore he  can  lawfully  demand  sach  knowledge  from  the  other  vessel.  If 
this  be  refused)  the  inqniring  vessel  may  lire  a  blank  shot,  and,  in  case 
of  farther  delay,  a  shotted  gnn  may  be  fired  across  the  bows  of  the 
delinquent,  by  way  of  positive  aummons.  ,  Any  measures  beyond  the 
summoning  shot,  which  the  commander  of  an  armed  Ship  may  take  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nationality  of  another  vessel,  must  be  at 
his  peril;  for  the  right  of  a  ship  to  pass  unmolested  depends  upon  her 
actual  character,  and  not  upon  that  which  was  erroneously  attributed 
to  her,  even  though  her  own  conduct  may  have  caused  the  mistake* 
The  latter  may  affect  the  amount  of  reparation,  but  not  the  lawfulness 
of  the  act. 

9  Op.,  455,  Black,  1860. 

The  right  of  a  public  ship  to  hail  or  speak  with  a  sti*anger  must  be 
exercised  within  thesame  limits  as  that  of  any  other  authorized  armed 
vessel.  When  a  vessel  thus  interrogated  answers  either  in  words  or  by 
hoisting  her  flag,  the  response  must  be  taken  for  true,  and  she  most  be 
allowed  to  keep  her  way.  But  this  right  of  inquiring  can  be  exercised 
only  on  the  high  seas,  and  is  limited  to  time  of  peace. 

Ibid. 

The  right  of  search,  as  a  belligerent  right,  is  limited  as  follows : 

(a)  A  neutral  ship  is  not  to  be  ordinarily  searched  when  dh  a  voyage 
between  two  neutral  ports. 

{b)  As  a  belligerent  right  it  can  only  be  exercised  when  war  is  rag- 
ing. 

(o)  It  was  to  be  under  direction  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
belligerent  ship,  and  through  the  agency  of  an  officer  in  uniform. 

(d)  It  must  be  based  on  probable  cause;  though  the^  fact  that  this 
cause  turned  out  afterwards  to  be  a  mistake,  does  not  of  itself  make  the 
arrest  wrongful.  (See  Lushington,  Prize  Law,  §§  25,  94.  But  wanton 
capturing  without  such  cause  subjects  the  captor  to  damages.  The 
Thompson,  3  Wall.,  156;  The  Dashing  Wave,  5  Wall,,  170.) 

(e)  Contraband  goods  cannot  ordinarily  be  seized  and  appropriated 
by  the  captor.  His  duty  is  to  take  the  vessel  into  a  prize  court,  by 
whom  the  question  is  to  be  determined.  (As  to  prize  courts,  see  infra^ 
§  329 ;  as  to  contraband,  infra^  §  368.) 

(/)  Where  the  right  exists,  a  belligerent  cruiser  is  justified  in  enforc- 
ing it  by  all  means  in  his  power.    (Lawrence  on  Visitation  and  Search.) 

{g)  In  case  of  violent  resistance  to  a  legitimate  visitation,  the  vessel 
so  resisting  may  be  open  to  condemnation  by  a  prize  court  as  prize. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  with  mere  attempt  at  flight.  And  there  should 
be  no  condemnation  of  a  neutral  vessel  whose  officers,  having  no  rea- 
Bonable  ground  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  war,  resisted  search. 
(Field's  Int.  Law,  §  871.) 

(h)  The  right  of  search,  so  it  is  held  by  the  powers  of  continental 
Europe,  is  not  to  be  extended  to  neutral  ships  sailing  under  thei  convoy 
of  a  war  ship  of  the  same  nation.  This  view,  however,  has  not  been 
accepted  by  Great  Britain.  But  in  any  view,  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  convoy  must  give  assurance  that  the  suspected  vessel  Is  of  his 
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nationality,  under  his  charge,  and  has  no  contraband  articles  on  board. 
(Twiss,  Law  of  Nations,  part  ii,  §  90,  maintains  it  to  be  a  clear  maxim 
of  law  that  '^  a  neatral  vessel  is  bound  \n  relation  to  her  commerce  to 
submit  to  the  belligerent  right  of  search.''  It  is  not  competent,  there- 
fore, he  insists,  for  a  neatral  merchant  to  exempt  his  vessel  firom  the 
belligerent  right  of  search,  by  placing  it  under  the  convoy  of  a  neutral 
or  enemy's  man-of-war.    See  Kent  Com.,  i,  154.) 

The  doctrine  of  our  courts  in  this  relation  is  stated  above. 

Mere  evasive  conduct,  or  subterfuges,  which  might  be  the  result  of 
ignorance  or  terror,  are  not  conclusive  proof  of  culpability. 

The  Pizarro.  2  Wheat..  327. 

Even  throwing  papers  overboard  is  open  to  explanation,  and,  without 
other  proof,  does  not  conclusively  show  that  the  cargo  was  enemy's  prop- 
erty. (1  Kent  Com.,  158,  Holmes's  note,  citing  the  Ella  Warley,  Blatch. 
Pr.,  204,  and  other  cases  in  same  volume  ,*  The  Johanna  Emilie,  Spink's 
Prue  G.,  12.  And  see  remarks  by  Mansfield,  G.  J.,  in  Bemardi  v.  Mot- 
teax.  Dough,  581 ;  <^  The  right  of  search,"  according  to  Dr.  Woolsey  (Int. 
Law,  §  190),  ^4s  by  its  nature  confined  within  narrow  limits,  for  it  is 
merely  a  method  of  ascertaining  that  certain  specific  violations  of  right 
are  not  taking  place,  and  would  otherwise  be  a  great  violation  itself  of 
the  fi^eedom  of  passage  on  the  common  pathway  of  nations.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  only  a  war  right.  The  single  exception  to  this  is  spoken  of  in 
§  194,  viz,  that  a  nation  may  lawftiUy  send  a  cruiser  in  pursuit  of  a  vessel 
which  has  left  its  port  under  suspicion  of  having  committed  a  fraud  upon 
its  revenue  laws,  or  some  other  crime.  This  is  merely  the  continuation  of 
ft  pursuit  beyond  the  limits  of  maritime  jurisdiction  with  the  examination 
conducted  ontside  of  these  bounds,  which,  but  for  the  flight  of  the  ship, 
might  have  been  conducted  within.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  applicable 
to  merchant  ships  alone.  Vessels  of  war,  pertaining  to  the  neutral,  are 
exempt  from  its  exercise,  both  because  they  are  not  wont  to  convey 
goods,  and  because  they  are,  as  a  part  of  the  power  of  the  state,  enti- 
tled to  confidence  and  respect.  If  a  neutral  state  allowed  or  required 
its  armed  vessels  to  engage  in  an  unlawful  trade,  the  remedy  would  have 
to  be  applied  to  the  state  itself.  To  all  this  we  mast  add  that  a  vessel 
in  ignorance  of  the  public  character  of  another,  for  instance,  suspect- 
ing it  to  be  a  piratical  ship,  may  without  guilt  require  it  to  lie  to,  but 
the  moment  the  mistake  is  discovered,  all  proceedings  must  cease. 
(§$  54, 195).  In  the  third  place,  the  right  of  search  must  be  exerted  in 
sQch  a  way  as  to  attain  its  object,  and  nothing  more.  Any  injury  done 
to  the  neutral  vessel  or  to  its  cargo,  any  oppressive  or  insulting  conduct 
during  tiie  search,  may  be  good  ground  for  a  suit  in  the  court  to  which 
the  cruiser  is  amenable,  or  even  for  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
neutral  state  to  which  tne  vessel  belongs."  Mr.  Seward,  in  his  letter 
to  Lord  Lyons  of  December  26, 1861  (on  the  Trent  case),  says :  ^^  What- 
ever disputes  have  existed  concerning  a  right  of  visitation  or  search  in 
times  of  peace,  none,  it  is  supposed,  has  existed  in  modern  times  about 
the  right  of  a  belligerent  in  time  of  war  to  capture  contraband  in  nentral 
and  even  friendly  merchant  vessels,  and  of  the  right  of  visitation  and 
search,  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  are  neutral  and  are  docu- 
mented as  such  according  to  the  law  of  nations."  See  Lawrence's 
Wbeaton,  pt.  iv,  chap,  iii,  1 18, 
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U.  IN  CASES  OF  PIRACY, 
On  probable  cause  papbbs  mat  be  demakdbd.  . 

S326. 

The  definition  and  limitations  of  piracy  are  hereafter  independently 
discussed,  infra,  §§  380^. 

The  right  to  search  on  suspicion  of  piracy  is  like  a  right  to  arrest  a 
suspected  felon,  and  subjects  to  damages  if  the  charge  be  not  sub- 
stantiated. 

/n/raj$  327/. 

^^The  right  of  visitation  is  by  the  law  of  nature  an  intercourse  of 
mutual  benefit,  like  that  of  strangers  meeting  in  a  wilderness.  The 
right  of  search  is  for  pirates  in  peace  and  for  enemies  in  war." 

11  J.  Q.  Adams's  Mem.»  142. 

in.   VISIT  NO  LONGER  PERMITTED  IN  PEACE, 

§327. 

On  May  16, 1811,  a  collision  took  place  between  the  United  States 
frigate  President,  and  the  British  sloop-ofwar  Little  Belt,  near  Ga})e 
Charles.  Only  one  person  was  wounded  on  the  President,  though  her 
rigging  w;ia  injured.  On  the  Little  Belt  there  were  thirteen  killed,  and 
a  number  wounded.  Courts  of  inquiries  were  held  in  both  countries, 
and  with  conflicting  results. 

The  British  Government  took  the  ground  that  the  shot  fired  by  the 
President,  for  the  purpose  of  salute,  was  a  hostile  attack,  and  was  to  be 
returned  as  such.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  maintained  by  Mr.  Mon- 
roe,  Secietary  of  State,  in  a  note  to  ]V(r«  Foster,  British  minister,  October 
11, 1811  (MSS.  Notes,  For.  Leg. ;  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  476),  "  that 
Commodore  Bodgers  (of  the  President)  pursued  a  vessel  which  had  at  first 
pursued  him,  and  hailed  her  as  soon  as  he  approached  within  suitable  dis- 
tance, are  circumstances  which  can  be  of  no  avail  to  Captain  Bingham  (of 
the  Little  Belt).  The  United  States  have  a  right  to  know  the  national 
character  of  the  armed  ships  which  hover  on  their  ex)ast,  and  whether 
they  visit  it  with  friendly  or  illicit  views ;  it  is  a  right  inseparable  from 
the  sovereignty  of  every  independent  state,  and  intimately  connectM 
with  their  tranquillity  and  peace.  •  •  •  For  these  reasons  the  con- 
duct of  Commodore  Bodgers,  in  approaching  the  Little  Belt  to  make  the 
necessary  inquiries  and  exchange  a  friendly  salute,  was  strictly  correct." 

The  proceedings  of  the  court  of  inquiry  held  in  the  United  States  are 
given  in  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  ReL),  477^. 

A  number  of  witnesses  were  examined  who  concurred  in  testifying 
that  the  Little  Belt  did  not  display  her  colors  until  it  was  too  dark  to 
distinguish  thorn,  and  that  the  first  shot  was  fired  by  her  and  was  re- 
turned by  a  single  gun,  and  that  the  general  fire  was  commenced  by  the 
Little  Belt.    It  was  also  proved  that  wb^u  the  Hre  in  th^  Little  Bel^ 
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was  silenced,  Commodore  itodgers  exerted  himself  to  save  her  from 
fhrtber  iojory.  The  findings  of  the  court  were  in  accordance  with  the 
evidence. 

As  to  seizore  on  suspicion  if  concerned  in  slave-trade,  ^^He  (Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh)  added,  that  no  peculiar  structure  or  previous  appearunees  in 
the  vessel  searched,  no  presence  of  irons,  or  other  presumptions  of  crimi- 
nal intention— ^nothing  but  the  actual  finding  of  slaves  on  board  was 
e?er  to  authorize  a  seizure  or  detention." 

Mr.  Rnsb,  minister  at  London,  to  Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  Apr.  15,  1818.    MSS. 
Dispatches,  Gr.  Brit. 

It  is  maintained  ^<that  the  admission  of  a  right  in  the  officers  of  for- 
eign shii)s-of-war  to  enter  and  search  the  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
in  tame  of  peace,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  would  meet  with 
universal  repugnance  in  the  public  opinion  of  this  country ;  that  there 
would  be  no  prospect  of  a  ratification  by  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  any  stipulation  of  that  nature ;  that  the  search  by  foreign 
officers,  even  in  time  of  war,  is  so  obnoxious  to  the  feelings  and  recol- 
lections of  this  country  that  nothing  could  reconcile  them  to  the  exten- 
sion of  it,  however  qualified  or  restricted,  to  a  time  of  peace;  and  that 
it  would  be  viewed  in  a  still  more  aggravated  light,  if,  as  in  the  treaty 
with  the  Netherlands,  connected  with  a  formal  admission  that  even 
vessels  under  convoy  of  ships-of-war  of  their  own  nation  should  be  liable 
to  search  by  the  ships-of-war  of  another." 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Gallatin  and  Rash,  Nov.  2,  1818.    MSS. 
Inst.,  Ministers. 

^'The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  never  asserted,  but  has 
invariably  disclaimed  the  pretension  of  a  right  to  authorize  the  search, 
by  the  officers  of  the  United  States,  in  time  of  peace,  of  foreign  vessels 
npou  the  high  seas,  without  their  jurisdiction." 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  de  Nenville,  Feb.  22,  1822.    MSS.  Notes,  For. 
Iieg. 

^^  In  the  treaties  of  Oreat  Britain  with  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Neth- 
erlands for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  heretofore  communi- 
cated, with  the  invitation  to  the  United  States  to  enter  into  similar 
engagements,  three  principles  were  involved,  to  neither  of  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  felt  itself  at  liberty  to  accede.  The 
ilrst  was  the  mutual  concession  of  the  right  of  search  and  capture,  in 
time  of  peace,  over  merchant  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  second 
was  the  exercise  of  that  right,  even  over  vessels  under  convoy  of  the 
pablic  officers  of  their  own  nation ;  and  the  third  was  the  trial  of  the 
captured  vessels  by  mixed  commissions  in  colonial  settlements  under 
Bo  subordination  to  the  ordinary  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country  to 
which  the  party  brought  before  them  for  trial  should  belong.  In  the 
eooTse  of  the  correspondence  relating  to  these  proposals  it  has  been 
suggested  that  a  substitute  for  the  trial  by  mixed  commissions  might 
be  agreed  to,  and  io  your  letter  of  the  8th  of  April  an  expectation  ia 
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aathorized  that  an  arrangement  for  the  adjndication  of  the  vessels  de- 
tained might  leave  them  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  usual  way  by  the  sen- 
tence of  a  court  of  admiralty  in  the  country  of  the  captor,  or  place  them 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  similar  court  in  the  country  to  which  they 
belonged;  to  the  former  alternative  of  which  you  anticipate  the  unhes- 
itating admission  of  the  United  States  in  consideration  of  the  aggra- 
vated nature  of  the  crime  as  acknowledged  by  their  laws,  whidi  would 
be  thus  submitted  to  9b  foreign  jurisdiction.  But  it  was  precisely  be- 
cause the  jurisdiction  was  foreign  that  the  objection  was  taken  to  the 
trial  by  mixed  commissions;  and  if  it  transcended  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  subject  the  per- 
sons, property,  and  reputation  of  their  citizens  to  the  decisions  of  a 
court  partly  composed  of  their  own  countrymen,  it  might  seem  needless 
to  remark  that  the  constitutional  objection  could  not  diminish  in  pro- 
portion as  its  cause  should  increase,  or  that^the  power  incompetent  to 
make  American  citizens  amenable  to  a  court  consisting  one-half  of 
foreigners,  should  be  adequate  to  place  their  liberty,  their  fortune,  and 
their  fame  at  the  disposal  of  tribunals  entirely  foreign.  I  would  fur- 
ther remark  that  the  sentence  of  a  court  of  admiralty  in  the  country  of 
the  captor  is  not  the  ordinary  way  by  which  the  merchant  vessels  of 
one  nation,  taken  on  the  high  seas  by  the  ofS^cers  of  another,  are  tried 
in  time  of  peace.  There  is,  in  the  ordinary  way,  no  right  whatever  ex- 
isting to  take,  to  search,  or  even  to  board  them ;  and  1  take  this  occasion 
to  express  the  great  satisfaction  with  which  we  have  seen  this  princi- 
ple solemnly  recognized  by  the  recent  decision  of  a  British  court  of 
admiralty.    •    •    • 

^^In  the  objections  heretofore  disclosed  to  the  concession  desired,  of 
the  mutual  and  qualified  right  of  search,  the  principal  stress  was  laid 
upon  the  repugnance  which  such  a  concession  would  meet  in  the  pub- 
lic feeling  of  this  country,  and  of  those  to  whom  its  interests  are  in- 
trusted in  the  department  of  its  government,  the  sanction  of  which  is 
required  for  the  ratification  of  treaties.  The  irritating  tendency  of  the 
practice  of  search,  and  the  inequalities  of  its  probable  operation,  were 
slightly  noticed  and  have  been  contested  in  argument  or  met  by  prop- 
ositions of  possible  palliations  or  remedies  for  anticipated  abuses  in 
your  letter.  But^the  source  and  foundation  of  all  these  objections  was, 
in  our  former  correspondence,  scarcely  mentioned,  and  never  discussed. 
They  consist  in  the  nature  of  the  right  of  search  at  sea,  which,  as  rec- 
ognized or  tolerated  by  the  usage  of  nations,  is  a  right  exclusively  of 
war  J  never  exercised  but  by  an  outrage  upon  the  rights  of  peaceP 

Mr.  Adams,  8eo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Ganningy  June  24, 1823.    M68.  Kotos,  For.  Leg. 
As  to  discussions  of  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  on  right  of  search  with  Mr.  Stratford 

Canning,  see  5  J.  Q.  Adams's  Mem.,  181,  182, 192,  210,  232. 
Theconespondenoe  in  1819-23,  in  reference  to  tiie  slave  trade  and  the  right  of 

search  will  be  found  in  House  Bep.  348,  2l8t  Cong.,  Ist  sees. 
As  to  right  of  search;  see  slaye  trad^  convention  of  1824.    5  Ami  St,  Pfvp.  (For, 

Bel.),  361. 
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The  action  of  the  Senate  in  1824  on  the  proposed  convention  with 
Great  Britain  for  the  sapprossion  of  the  slave  trade  was  substantially 
asfoUows: 

On  May  21  it  was  resolved  by  a  vote  of  36  to  2  <Hhat  an  article  be 
added  whereby  it  shall  be  firee  to  either  of  the  parties,  at  any  time,  to 
renounce  the  said  convention,  on  giving  six  months'  notice  beforehand. 
On  May  22,  after  several  preliminary  votes,  it  was,  by  a  vote  of  yeas  29, 
uay 8 13,  resolved :  ^'  That  the  Senate  do  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  convention  made  and  concluded  at  London  the  13th  day  of 
March,  1824,  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  King  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  the 
words  <  of  America,'  in  line  four  of  the  first  article ;  with  the  exception  of 
the  second  article,  and  the  following  words  in  the  seventh  article :  'And 
it  is  farther  agreed  that  any  individual,  being  a  citizen  or  subject  of  either 
of  the  two  contracting  parties,  who  shall  be  found  on  board  any  vessel 
not  carrying  the  fiag  of  the  other  party,  nor  belonging  to  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  either,  but  engaged  in  the  illicit  Raffle  of  slaves,  and  seized 
or  condemned  on  that  account  by  the  cruisers  of  the  other  party,  un- 
der circumstances,  which,  by  involving  such  individual  in  the  guilt  of 
slave  trading,  would  subject  him  to  the  penalties  of  piracy,  he  shall  be 
sent  for  trial  before  the  competent  court  in  the  country  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  the  reasonable  expenses  of  any  witnesses  belonging  to 
the  capturing  vessel,  in  proceeding  to  the  place  of  trial,  during  their 
detention  there,  and  for  their  return  to  their  own  country,  or  to  their  - 
station  in  its  service,  shall,  in  every  such  case,  be  allowed  by  the  court, 
and  defrayed  by  the  country  in  which  the  trial  takes  place:'  Provided^ 
T&at  an  article  be  added,  whereby  it  shall  be  free  to  either  of  the  par- 
ties at  any  time  to  renounce  the  said  convention,  giving  six  months' 
notice  beforehand." 

5  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  362. 

<'  The  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  for 
the  suppression  of  the  African  slave  trade,  is  herewith  transmitted  to 
you,  with  the  ratification  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  under  cer- 
tain modifications  and  exceptions,  annexed  as  conditions  to  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  its  ratification. 

««The  participation  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  the  final  con- 
cluaion  of  all  treaties  to  which  they  are  parties  is  already  well  known 
to  the  British  Government,  and  the  novelty  of  the  principles  estab- 
lished by  the  convention,  as  well  as  their  importance,  and  the  requisite 
assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  to  the  final  conclusion  of 
every  part  of  the  ratified  treaty,  will  explain  the  causes  of  its  ratifica- 
tion under  this  form.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  great  and  essential  prin- 
ciples which  form  the  basis  of  the  compact  are  admitted  to  their  full 
extent  in  the  ratified  part  of  the  convention.  The  second  article,  and 
the  portion  of  the  seventh  which  it  is  proposed  to  expunge,  are  unes- 
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fiential  to  the  plau,  and  were  not  incladed  in  the  project  of  oonvention 
transmitted  to  yoa  from  hence.  They  appear,  indeed,  to  be,  so  far  as 
concerned  the  United  States,  altogether  inoperative,  since  they  coald 
not  confer  the  power  of  capturing  slave  traders  under  the  flag  of  a 
third  party,  a  power  not  claimed  either  by  the  United  States  or  Great 
Britain,  unless  by  treaty;  and  the  United  States,  having  no  such  treaty 
with  any  other  iM>wer,  it  is  presumed  that  the  bearing  of  those  arti- 
cles was  exclusively  upon  the  flags  of  those  other  nations  with  which 
Great  Britain  has  already  treaties  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  that,  while  they  give  an  effective  power  to  the  officers  of 
Great  Britain,  they  conferred  none  upon  those  of  the  United  States. 

^^The  exception  of  the  coast  of  America  firom  the  seas  upon  which 
the  mutual  power  of  capturing  the  vessels  under  the  flag  of  either 
party  may  be  exercised,  had  reference,  in  the  views  of  the  Senate, 
doubtless,  to  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  On  no  part  of  that  coast, 
unless  within  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  there  any  probability  that  slave- 
tra4ling  vessels  will  ever  be  found.  The  necessity  for  the  exercise  of 
the  authority  to  capture  is,  therefore,  no  greater  than  it  would  be  upon 
the  coast  of  Europe.  In  South  America  the  only  coast  to  which  slave 
traders  may  be  hereafter  expected  to  resort,  is  that  of  Brazil,  firom 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  shortly  be  expelled  by  the  laws  of  the 
country. 

''The  limitation  by  which  each  party  is  left  at  liberty  to  renounce 
the  convention  by  six  months'  notice  to  the  other,  may,  perhaps,  be 
useful  in  reconciling  other  nations  to  the  adoption  of  its  provisions. 
If  the  principles  of  the  convention  are  to  be  permanently  maintained 
this  limitation  must  undoubtedly  be  abandoned;  and  when  the  puUic 
mind  shall  have  been  familiariased  to  the  practical  ox)eration  of  the  sys- 
tem, it  is  not  doubted  that  this  reservation  will,  on  all  sides,  be  readily 
given  up. 

''  In  giving  these  explanations  to  the  British  Government  you  will 
state  that  the  President  was  fully  prepared  to  have  ratified  the  con- 
vention, without  alteration,  as  it  bad  been  signed  by  you.  He  is  aware 
that  the  conditional  ratification  leaves  the  British  Government  at  lib- 
erty to  concur  therein,  or  to  decline  the  ratification  altogether,  but  he 
will  not  disguise  the  wish  that,  such  as  it  is,  it  may  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  and  be  carried  into  effect.  When  the  concur- 
rence of  both  Governments  has  been  at  length  obtained,  by  exertions 
so  long  and  so  anxiously  continued,  to  principles  so  important,  and  for 
imrposes  of  so  high  and  honorable  a  character,  it  would  prove  a  severe 
disappointment  to  the  friends  of  freedom  and  of  humanity  if  all  pros- 
pect of  effective  concert  between  the  two  nations  for  the  extirpation  of 
this  disgrace  to  civilized  man  should  be  lost  by  differences  of  senti- 
ment, in  all  probability  transient,  upon  unessential  details." 

Mr.  Adams,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Roah,  May  29, 1824.    MSS.  Inst.,  Ministers.    & 
Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  362. 
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"  I  have  the  hoDor  to  iufonn  you  that  Mr.  Secretary  Gauninfr  has  given 
me  io  onderstaud,  in  an  interview  which  1  have  this  day  had  with  him, 
that  his  Government  finds  itself  unable  to  accede  to  the  convention  for 
tbe  snppression  of  the  slave  trade,  with  the  alterations  and  mo<lifica- 
lions  which  have  been  annexed  to  its  ratification  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  He  said  that  none  of  these  alterations  or  modifications 
voald  have  formed  insuperable  bars  to  the  consent  of  Givat  Britain, 
except  that  which  had  expunged  the  word  America  from  the  first  article, 
but  that  this  was  considered  insuperable.    •    •    • 

''The  reasons  which  Mr.  Canning  assigned  for  this  determination  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain  I  forbear  to  state,  as  he  has  promised  to  ad- 
dress a  communication  in  writing  to  me  upon  this  subject,  where  they 
will  be  seen  more  accurately  and  at  large ;  but  to  guard  against  any 
delay  in  my  receiving  that  communication,  I  have  thought  it  right  not 
to  lose  any  time  in  thus  apprising  you,  for  the  President's  information, 
of  the  result." 

Mr.  Bash  to  Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  Aug.  9, 1824.  5  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.), 
364. 

The  opponents  of  the  slave  trade  '^  were  introducing,  and  had  already 
obtained  the  consent  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Netherlands,  to  a  new 
principle  of  the  law  of  nations  more  formidable  to  human  liberty  than 
tbe  slave  trade  itself-^a  right  of  the  commanders  of  armed  vessels  of 
one  nation  to  visit  and  search  the  merchant  vessels  of  another  in  time 
of  peace." 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  April  29,  1819,  as  reported  in  4  J.  Q.  Adams's  Mem.,  354. 

As  to  the  treaty  proposed  by  the  British  Government  in  1824  (modified  by  the 
Senate  and  then  dropped),  giving  the  right  of  search  for  suspected  slaves, 
see  the  remarkable  statement  of  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  Apr.  14,  1842.  Cong. 
Globe,  27th  C  jng.,  2d  sess,  4'ZA ;  Schuyler's  Am.  Diplom.,  247. 

The  United  States  cannot  accede  to  a  treaty  stipulation  extending 
the  right  to  search  supposed  slavers  to  the  coasts  of  the  TJnited  States. 

Mr.  McLane,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Semrier,  Mar.  24, 1834  MSS.  Notes,  For. 
Leg. 

'*  The  circumstances  under  which  the  right  of  boarding  and  visiting 
vessels  at  sea  is  usually  enforced  are  defined  with  snfBcient  clearness ; 
and  even  where  the  right  is  admitted,  usage  among  civilized  nations 
lias  prescribed  with  equal  precision  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  exer- 
cised. The  motive  of  this  communication  is,  that  the  British  Govern- 
nient  should  be  clearly  made  sensible  that  the  United  States  cannot,  in 
justice  to  their  own  citizens,  permit  the  recurrence  of  such  causes  of 
complaint.  If,  in  the  treaties  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  other 
powers,  the  latter  have  thought  €t,  for  the  attainment  of  a  particular 
object,  to  surrender  to  British  cruisers  certain  rights  and  authority  not 
recognized  by  maritime  law,  the  officers  charged  with  the  execution  of 
Uiose  treaties  must  bear  in  mind  that  their  operation  cannot  give  a  right 
to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  flag  of  nations  not  party  to  them. 
The  United  States  not  being  such  a  party,  vessels  legally  sailing  under 
their  flag  can  in  no  case  be  called  upon  to  submit  to  the  operation  of 
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said  treaties ;  and  it  behooves  their  Gk)vemineiit  to  protect  and  snstain 
its  citizens  in  every  justifiable  effort  to  resist  all  attempts  tosabjeot 
them  to  the  rales  therein  established,  or  to  any  consequent  deductions 
therefrom.    •    •    • 

'^  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  this  practice  [of  frandulently  using  the 
fiag  of  the  United  States  to  cover  slavers]  has  not  already  been  abao- 
doned.  The  President,  on  learning  the  abases  which  had  grown  out  of  it, 
and  with  a  view  to  do  away  with  every  cause  for  its  longer  continuance, 
having  now  directed  the  establishment  of  a  competent  naval  force  to 
cruise  along  those  parts  of  the  African  coast  which  American  vessels 
are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  in  the  pursuit  of  their  lawfcd  commerce,  and 
where  it  is  alleged  that  the  slave  trade  has  been  carried  on  under  an 
illegal  use  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
positive  instructions  will  be  given  to  all  Her  Majesty's  officers  to  forbear 
from  boarding  or  visiting  vessels  under  the  American  flag.'' 

Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  Jnly  8,  1840.    MS8.  Inst,Gr. 

Brit. 
An  elaborate  report  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  Mar.  3,  1841,  in  relation  to 

seizures  or  search  of  American  yessels  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  will  be  fonnd 

in  House  Ex.  Doc.  115,  36th  Cong.,  3d  sees. 

<(  The  President  directs  me  to  say  that  he  approves  your  letter,  and 
warmly  commends  the  motives  which  animated  you  in  presenting  it.  The 
whole  subject  is  now  before  us  here,  or  will  be  shortly,  as  Lord  Ash- 
burton  arrived  last  evening ;  and  without  intending  to  intimate  at 
present  what  modes  of  settling  this  point  of  difference  with  England 
will  be  proposed,  you  may  receive  two  propositions  as  certain : 

^*  1st.  That  in  the  absence  of  treaty  stipulations  the  United  States  will 
maintain  the  immunity  of  merchant  vessels  on  the  sea  to  the  fullest 
extent  which  the  law  of  nations  authorizes. 

^^2d.  That  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  animated  by  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  African  slave  trade,  shall  be  induced 
to  enter  into  treaty  stipulations  for  that  purpose  with  any  foreign  power, 
those  stipulations  shall  be  such  as  shall  be  strictly  limited  to  their  true 
and  single  object ;  such  as  shall  not  be  embarrassing  to  innocent  com- 
merce; and  soch  especially  as  shall  neither  imply  any  inequality,  nor  can 
tend  in  any  way  to  establish  any  inequality,  in  their  practical  opera- 
tions." 

Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cass,  Apr.  5,  1842.    MSS.  Inst,  France. 

<'It  is  known  that  in  December  last  a  treaty  was  signed  in  London 
by  the  representatives  of  England,  France,  Bussia,  Prussia,  and  Aus- 
tria, having  for  its  professed  object  a  strong  and  united  effort  of  the 
five  powers  to  put  an  end  to  the  traffic  [the  slave  trade].  This  treaty 
was  not  officially  communicated  to  the  Grovemment  of  the  United  States, 
bat  its. provisions  and  stipulations  are  supposed  to  be  accurately  known 
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to  the  public  It  is  nnderstood  to  be  not  yet  ratified  on  the  part  ot 
France. 

^  No  application  or  request  has  been  made  to  this  Government  to 
become  party  to  this  treaty ;  but  the  coarse  it  might  take  in  regard  to 
it  has  excited  no  small  degree  of  attention  and  discussion  in  Europe,  as 
tiie  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  the  stipulations  which  it 
eontainSy  have  caused  warm  animadversions  and  great  political  excite- 
ment 

^  In  my  message  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress I  endeavored  to  state  the  principles  which  this  Gk>vemment  sui>- 
ports  respecting  the  right  of  search  and  the  immunity  of  fiags.  De- 
siroas  of  maintaining  those  principles  fully,  at  the  same  time  that 
existing  obligations  should  be  fulfilled,  I  have  thought  it  most  consistent 
with  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  country  that  it  should  execute  its  own 
laws  and  perform  its  own  obligations  by  its  own  means  and  its  own 
power.  The  examination  or  visitation  of  the  merchant  vessels  of  one 
nation  by  the  cruisers  of  another  for  any  purpose  except  those  known 
and  acknowledged  by  the  law  of  nations,  under  whatever  restraints  or 
xegolationfi  it  may  take  place,  may  lead  to  dangerous  results.  It  is  fiur 
better,  by  other  means,  to  supersede  any  supposed  necessity  or  any 
motive  for  such  examination  or  visit.  Interference  with  a  merchant 
vessel  by  an  armed  cruiser  is  always  a  delicate  proceeding,  apt  to  touch 
tiie  point  of  national  honor,  as  well  as  to  affect  the  interests  of  indi- 
Tiduals.  It  has  beep  thought,  therefore,  expedient,  not  only  in  accord- 
ance with  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  but  at  the  same  time 
as  removing  all  pretext  on  the  part  of  others  for  violating  the  immu- 
Bities  of  the  American  flag  upon  the  seas,  as  they  exist  and  are  defined 
bj  the  law  of  nations,  to  enter  into  the  articles  now  submitted  to  the 
Senate. 

^  The  treaty  which  I  now  submit  to  you  proposes  no  alteration,  miti- 
gation, or  modification  of  the  rules  of  the  law  of  nations.  It  provides 
simply  that  each  of  the  two  Governments  shall  maintain  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  a  sufficient  squadron  to  enforce,  separately  and  respectively, 
the  laws,  rights,  and  obligations  of  the  two  countries  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade." 

President  Tyler's  message,  transmitting  the  Treaty  Of  Washington  to  the  Sen« 
ate,  Aug.  11, 1842.    6  Webster's  Works,  353. 

^  Without  intending  or  desiring  to  influence  the  policy  of  other  Gov- 
omments  on  this  important  subject  this  Government  has  reflected  on 
what  was  due  to  its  own  character  and  position  as  the  leading  maritime 
power  on  the  American  continent,  left  free  to  make  such  choice  of 
means  for  the  fulfillment  of  its  duties  as  it  should  deem  best  suited  to 
its  dignity.  The  result  of  its  reflections  has  been  that  it  does  not 
eoDcnr  in  measures  which,  for  whatever  benevolent  purxK)se  they  may  be 
adopted^  or  with  whatever  care  and  moderation  they  may  be  exercised^ 
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have  yet  a  tendency  to  place  the  police  of  the  seas  in  the  hands  of  a  sin- 
gle power.  It  chooses  rather  to  follow  its  own  laws,  with  its  own  sane- 
tion/and  to  carry  them  into  execatiou  by  its  own  aathority.  Disposed 
to  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  most  cordial  concurrence  with  other  nations 
for  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave  trade,  that  great  reproach  of 
our  times,  it  deems  it  to  be  right  nevertheless  that  this  action,  tlioagh 
ooncurrent,  should  be  independent ;  and  it  believes  that  from  this  inde- 
pendence it  will  derive  a  greater  degree  of  efficiency.    •    •    * 

"You  are  furnished,  then,  with  the  American  policy  in  regard  to 
this  interesting  subject.  First,  independent  but  cordially  concurrent 
efforts  of  maritime  states  to  suppress,  as  far  as  possible,  the  trade  on 
the  coast  by  means  of  competent  and  well-appointed  squadrons,  to 
watch  the  shores  and  scour  the  neighboring  seas.  Secondly,  concurrent 
becoming  remonstrance  with  all  Governments  who  tolerate  within  their 
territories  markets  for  the  purchase  of  African  negroes.  There  is  much 
reason  to  believe  that  if  other  states,  professing  equal  hostility  to  this 
nefarious  traffic,  would  give  their  own  powerful  concurrence  and  co-op- 
eration to  these  remonstrances^  the  general  effect  would  be  satisfactory^ 
and  that  the  cupidity  and  crimes  of  individuals  would  at  length  cease 
to  find  both  their  temptation  and  their  reward  in  the  bosom  of  Christiaa 
Btates  and  in  the  permission  of  Christian  Governments." 

Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cass,  Aug.  29,  1842.    MSS.  Inst.,  France. 
6  Webster's  Works,  .%7. 

^<  The  objection  seems  to  proceed  still  upon  the  implied  ground  that 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  is  more  a  duty  of  Great  Britain,  or  a 
more  leading  object  with  her,  than  it  is  or*  should  be  with  us ;  as  if,  in 
this  great  effort  of  civilized  nations  to  do  away  the  most  cruel  traffic 
that  ever  scourged  or  disgraced  the  world,  we  had  not  as  high  and  hon- 
orable, as  just  and  merciful,  a  part  to  act  as  any  other  nation  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Let  it  be  forever  remembered  that  in  this  great  work 
of  humanity  and  justice  the  United  States  took  the  lead  themselves.  This 
Government  declared  the  slave  trade  unlawful ;  and  in  this  declaration  it 
has  been  followed  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  This  Government 
declared  the  slave  trade  to  be  piracy,  and  in  this,  too,  its  example  has 
been  followed  by  other  states.  This  Government — this  young  Govern- 
ment, springing  up  in  this  "New  World  within  half  a  century;  founded  on 
the  broadest  principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  sustained  by  the  moral  sense 
and  intelligence  of  the  people — has  gone  in  advance  of  all  other  nations 
in  summoning  the  civilized  world  to  a  common  effort  to  put  down  and 
destroy  a  nefarious  traffic,  reproachful  to  human  nature.  It  has  not 
deemed  that  it  suffers  any  derogation  from  its  character  or  its  dignity^ 
if,  in  seeking  to  fulfill  this  sacred  duty,  it  act,  as  far  as  necessary,  on 
fair  and  equal  terras  of  concert  with  other  powers,  having  in  view  tiie 
same  praiseworthy  object*  Such  were  its  sentiments  when  it  entered 
into  the  solemn  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent ;  such  were  its  sen- 
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timents  when  it  requested  England  to  concur  with  us  in  declaring  the 
slave  trade  to  be  piracy ;  and  such  are  the  sentiments  which  it  has  man- 
ifested on  all  other  proper  occasions." 

Same  to  saiue,  Nov.  14,  1824  ;  ibid.    6  Webster's  Works,  380. 

"The  rights  of  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States  en  the  high 
seas,  as  understood  by  this  Government,  have  been  clearly  and  fully 
asserted  (in  the  Ashburton  treaty).  As  asserted,  they  will  be  main- 
tained; nor  would  a  declaration,  such  as  you  propose,  have  increased 
its  resolution  or  its  ability  in  this  respect.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  relies  on  its  own  power  and  on  the  effective  support  of  the'  peo- 
ple, to  assert  successfully  all  the  rights  of  all  its  citizens  on  the  sea  as 
well  as  on  the  land,  and  it  asks  respect  for  these  rights  not  as  a  boon 
orfevor  from  any  nation.  The  President's  message,  most  certainly,  is 
a  clear  declaration  of  what  the  country  understands  to  be  its  rights, 
and  his  determination  to  maintain  them,  not  a  mere  promise  to  negotiate 
for  these  rights  or  to  endeavor  to  bring  other  powers  into  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  them,  either  express  or  implied." 

Same  to  same,  Dec.  20,  1842 ;  iHd,    G  Webster's  W  orks,  388. 

As  to  the  Ashburton  treaty  see  supra^  §  1506;  3  Phill.  Int.  Law,  527. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  by  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  1862  (here- 
after criticised) — 

"  The  tvo  bigh  contracting  parties  mutnally  consent  that  those  ships  of  their  re- 
BI>ective  navies  which  shall  be  provided  with  special  Instroctions  for  that  purpose, 
as  hereinafter  mentioned,  may  visit  such  merchant  vessels  of  the  two  nations  as  may, 
upon  reasonable  grounds,  be  suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  African  slave  trade, 
or  of  having  been  fitted  out  for  that  purpose ;  or  of  having,  during  the  voyage  on 
which  they  are  met  by  the  said  cruisers,  been  engaged  in  tlie  African  slave  trade, 
eontraiy  to  the  provisions  of  this  treaty ;  and  that  such  crusers  may  detain,  and  send 
or  carry  away,  such  vessels,  in  order  that  they  may  be  brought  to  trial  \n  the  manner 
hereinafter  agreed  upon." 

After  certain  specifications  it  is  provided, 

''Fourthly.  The  reciprocal  right  of  search  and  detention  shall  be  exercised  only 
within  the  distance  of  two  hundred  miles  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  thirty-second  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  icithin  thirty  leagues  from 
tte  ewut  of  the  island  of  Cuba." 

The  objections  to  the  clause  in  italics  are  hereafter  noticed. 

"  Upon  the  reception  of  the  President's  message  of  December,  1842, 
in  England,  Lord  Aberdeen,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1843,  addressed  a 
dispatch  to  Mr.  Fox,  still  British  minister  here,  and  directed  him  to  read 
it  to  Mr.  Webster.  It  took  notice  of  that  part  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage which  related  to  the  right  of  search,  and  denied  that  any  conces- 
sion on  this  point  had  been  made  by  Great  Britain  in  the  late  negotia- 
tions. ♦  •  •  Mr.  Fox  was  informed  by  Mr.  Webster  that  an  answer 
to  this  dispatch  would  be  made  in  dae  time  through  Mr.  Everett." 

2  Cnrtis*  Life  of  Webster,  149^.,  where  the  debates  in  Parliament  on  this  topic 
are  ^ven. 

"  In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
ef  the  22d  instant,  requesting  me  to  communicate  with  the  House  ^  what- 
ever correspondence  or  communication  may  have  been  received  from  the 
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British  Oovernuieut  respectlDg  the  President's  constraction  of  the  late 
British  treaty  concluded  at  WashiDgtOD,as  itcoDcerns  an  alleged  right 
to  visit  American  vessels,'  I  herewith  transmit  a  report  made  to  me  by 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

*^  [  have  also  thought  proper  to  communicate  copies  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen's letter  of  the  20tli  December,  1841,  to  Mr.  Everett,  Mr.  Everett^A 
letter  of  the  23d  December  in  reply  thereto,  and  extracts  from  several 
letters  of  Mr.  Everett  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

^*  I  cannot  forego  the  expression  of  my  regnet  at  the  apparent  parpon 
of  a  part  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  dispatch  to  Mr.  Fox.  I  had  cherished  the 
hox>e  that  all  possibility  of  misunderstanding  as  to  the  true  constraction 
of  the  8th  article  of  the  treaty  lately  concluded  between  Great  Britain 
aud  the  TJnited  States  was  precluded  by  the  plain  and  well-weighed 
langnage  in  which  it  is  expressed.  The  desire  of  both  Governments  is 
to  put  an  end  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  slave  trade;  and  that  de- 
sire, I  need  scarcely  add,  is  as  strongly  and  as  sincerely  felt  by  the 
United  States  as  it  can  be  by  Great  Britain.  Yet  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  trade,  though  now  universally  reprobated,  was,  up  to  a 
late  period,  prosecuted  by  all  who  chose  to  engage  in  it;  and  there  were 
unfortuuately  but  very  few  Christian  powers  whose  subjects  were  not 
permitted  and  even  encouraged  to  share  in  the  profits  of  what  was  re- 
garded  as  a  perfectly  legitimate  commerce.  It  originated  at  a  period 
long  before  the  United  States  had  become  independent,  and  was  carried 
on  within  our  borders,  in  opposition  to  the  most  earnest  remonstrances 
and  expostulations  of  some  of  the  colonies  in  which  it  was  most  actively 
prosecuted.  Those  engaged  in  it  were  as  little  liable  to  injury  or  inter- 
ruption as  any  others.  Its  character,  thus  fixed  by  common  consent 
and  general  practice,  could  only  be  changed  by  the  positive  assent  of 
each  and  every  nation,  expressed  either  in  the  form  of  municipal  law  or 
conventional  arraugement.  The  United  States  led  the  way  in  efforts  to 
suppress  it.  They  claimed  no  right  to  dictate  to  others,  but  they  re- 
solved, without  waiting  for  the  co-operation  of  other  powers,  to  prohibit 
it  to  their  own  citizens,  and  to  visit  its  perpetration  by  them  with  condign 
punishment.  I  may  safely  affirm  that  it  never  occurred  to  this  Govern- 
ment that  any  new  maritime  right  accrued  to  it  from  the  position  it  had 
thus  assumed  in  regard  to  the  slave  trade.  If,  before  our  laws  for  its 
suppression,  the  flag  of  every  nation  might  traverse  the  ocean  unques- 
tioned by  our  cruisers,  this  freedom  was  not,  in  our  opinion,  in  the  least 
abridged  by  our  municipal  legislation. 

^'Any  other  doctrine,  it  is  plain,  would  subject  to  an  arbitrary  and 
ever-varying  system  of  maritime  police,  adopted  at  will  by  the  great 
naval  power  for  the  time  being,  the  trade  of  the  world  in  any  places  or 
in  any  articles  which  such  power  might  see  fit  to  prohibit  to  its  own 
subjects  or  citizens.  A  principle  of  this  kind  could  scarcely  be  acknowl- 
edged, without  subjecting  commerce  to  the  risk  of  constant  and  harass- 
ing vexations. 
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^  The  attempt  to  justify  saoh  a  pretension  from  the  right  to  visit  and 
detain  ships  npon  reasonable  suspicion  of  piracy  would  deservedly  be 
exposed  to  aniversal  condemnation,  since  it  would  be  an  attempt  to  con- 
Tert  an  established  rule  of  maritime  law,  incorporated  as  a  principle 
into  the  international  code  by  the  consent  of  all  nations,  into  a  rule  and 
principle  adopted  by  a  single  nation,  and  enforced  only  by  its  assumed 
aothoiity.  To  seize  and  detain  a  ship  upon  suspicion  of  piracy,  with 
probable  cause  and  in  good  fedth,  aflfords  no  just  ground  either  for  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  the  nation  whose  flag  she  bears,  or  claim  of  in- 
demnity on  the  part  of  the  owner.  The  universal  law  sanctions,  and 
the  common  good  requires,  the  existence  of  such  a  rule.  The  right, 
mder  such  circumstances,  not  only  to  visit  and  detain,  but  to  search  a 
ship,  is  a  perfect  right,  and  involves  neither  responsibility  nor  indem- 
nify. But,  with  this  single  exception,  no  nation  has,  in  time  of  peace, 
any  authority  to  detain  the  ships  of  another  upon  the  high  seas,  on  any 
psetext  whatever,  beyond  the  limits  of  her  territorial  jurisdiction.  And 
ineh,  I  am  happy  to  And,  is  substantially  the  doctrine  of  Great  Britain 
herself,  in  her  most  recent  official  declarations,  and  even  in  those  now 
eommunicated  to  the  House.  These  declarations  may  well  lead  us  to 
doubt  whether  the  apparent  difference  between  the  two  Oovemments 
if  not  rather  one  of  definition  than  of  principle.  Not  only  is  the  right 
ctBearehy  proj^rly  so  called,  disclaimed  by  Great  Britain,  but  even  that 
of  mere  visit  and  inquiry  is  asserted  with  qualifications  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  of  a  perfect  right. 

^  In  the  dispatch  of  Lord  Aberdeen  to  Mr.  Everett  of  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, 1841,  as  also  in  that  just  received  by  the  British  minister  in  this 
country,  made  to  Mr.  Fox,  his  lordship  declares  that  if,  in  spite  of  all 
the  precaution  which  shall  be  used  to  prevent  such  occurrences,  an 
American  ship,  by  reason  of  any  visit  or  detention  by  a  British  cruiser, 
^should  suffer  loss  and  iigury,  it  would  be  followed  by  prompt  and  ample 
remuneration ;'  and  in  order  to  make  more  m&nifest  her  intentions  in 
this  respect,  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  the  dispatch  of  the  20th  December, 
makes  known  to  Mr.  Everett  the  nature  of  the  instructions  given  to  the 
British  cruisers.  These  are  such  as,  if  faithfully  observed,  would  en- 
able the  British  Government  to  approximate  the  standard  of  a  fair  in- 
demnity. That  Government  has  in  several  cases  fulfilled  her  promises 
in  this  particular,  by  making  adequate  reparation  for  damage  done  to 
our  commerce.  It  seems  obvious  to  remark,  that  a  right  which  is  only 
to  be  exercised  under  such  restrictions  and  precautions  and  risk,  in 
ease  of  any  assignable  damage,  to  be  followed  by  the  consequences  of 
a  trespass,  can  scarcely  be  considered  anything  more  than  a  privilege 
asked  for,  and  either  conceded  or  withheld,  on  the  usual  principles  of 
international  comity. 

^'  The  principles  laid  down  iu  Lord  Aberdeen's  dispatches,  and  the 
assurances  of  indemnity  therein  held  out,  although  the.  utmost  reliance 
placed  on  the  good  faith  of  the  British  Government,  were  not  re- 
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authorised  that  an  arraDgement  for  the  adjadication  of  the  vessels  de- 
tained might  leave  them  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  usual  way  by  the  sen- 
tence of  a  court  of  admiralty  in  the  country  of  the  captor,  or  place  them 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  similar  court  in  the  country  to  which  they 
belonged;  to  the  former  alternative  of  which  you  anticipate  the  unhes- 
itating admission  of  the  United  States  in  consideration  of  the  aggra- 
vated nature  of  the  crime  as  acknowledged  by  their  laws,  which  would 
be  thus  submitted  to  Sk  foreign  jurisdiction.  But  it  was  precisely  be- 
cause the  jurisdiction  was  foreign  that  the  objection  was  taken  to  the 
trial  by  mixed  commissions;  and  if  it  transcended  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  G^ovemment  of  the  United  States  to  subject  the  per- 
sons, property,  and  reputation  of  their  citizens  to  the  decisions  of  a 
court  partly  composed  of  their  own  countrymen,  it  might  seem  needless 
to  I'emark  that  the  constitutional  objection  could  not  diminish  in  pro- 
portion as  its  cause  should  increase,  or  that^the  power  incompetent  to 
make  American  citizens  amenable  to  a  court  consisting  one-half  of 
foreigners,  should  be  adequate  to  place  their  liberty,  their  fortune,  and 
their  fame  at  the  disposal  of  tribunals  entirely  foreign.  I  would  fur- 
ther remark  that  the  sentence  of  a  court  of  admiralty  in  the  country  of 
the  captor  is  not  the  ordinary  way  by  which  the  merchant  vessels  of 
one  nation,  taken  on  the  high  seas  by  the  officers  of  another,  are  tried 
in  time  of  peace.  There  is,  in  the  ordinary  way,  no  right  whatever  ex- 
isting to  take,  to  search,  or  even  to  board  them ;  and  1  take  this  occasion 
to  express  the  great  satisfaction  with  which  we  have  seen  this  princi- 
ple solemnly  recognized  by  the  recent  decision  of  a  British  court  of 
admiralty.    •    •    • 

^^In  the  objections  heretofore  disclosed  to  the  concession  desired,  of 
the  mutual  and  qualified  right  of  search,  the  principal  stress  was  laid 
upon  the  repugnance  which  such  a  concession  would  meet  in  the  pub- 
lic feeling  of  this  country,  and  of  those  to  whom  its  interests  are  in- 
trusted in  the  department  of  its  government,  the  sanction  of  which  is 
required  for  the  ratification  of  treaties.  The  iiritating  tendency  of  the 
practice  of  search,  and  the  inequalities  of  its  probable  operation,  were 
slightly  noticed  and  have  been  contested  in  argument  or  met  by  prop- 
ositions of  possible  palliations  or  remedies  for  anticipated  abuses  in 
your  letter.  But  the  source  and  foundation  of  all  these  objections  was, 
in  our  former  correspondence,  scarcely  mentioned,  and  never  discussed. 
They  consist  in  the  nature  of  the  right  of  search  at  sea,  which,  as  rec- 
ognized or  tolerated  by  the  usage  of  nations,  is  a  right  exclusively  of 
trar,  never  exercised  but  by  an  outrage  upon  the  rights  of  peace.^ 

Hr«  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Canning,  June  24, 1823.    M6S.  Notes,  For.  Leg. 
As  to  discussions  of  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  on  right  of  search  with  Mr.  Stratford 

Canning,  see  5  J.  Q.  Adams's  Mem.,  181, 182, 192,  210,  232. 
The  oonespondenoe  in  1819-23,  in  reference  to  tiie  slave  trade  and  the  right  of 

search  will  be  found  in  House  Bep.  348,  2l8t  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 
As  to  right  of  search,  see  slaye  trad^  convention  of  1824.    5  AWt  St,  Pfvp.  (For, 

Bel.),  361. 
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The  action  of  the  Senate  in  1824  on  the  proposed  convention  with 
Great  Britain  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  was  substantially 
asfoUows: 

On  May  21  it  was  resolved  by  a  vote  of  36  to  2  <<that  an  article  be 
added  whereby  it  shall  be  firee  to  either  of  the  parties,  at  any  time,  to 
renounce  the  said  convention,  on  giving  six  months'  notice  beforehand. 
On  May  22,  after  several  preliminary  votes,  it  was,  by  a  vote  of  yeas  29, 
uays  13,  resolved :  ^'  That  the  Senate  do  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  convention  made  and  concluded  at  London  the  13th  day  of 
March,  1824,  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  King  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  the 
words  ^  of  America,'  in  line  four  of  the  first  article ;  with  the  exception  of 
the  second  article,  and  the  following  words  in  the  seventh  article :  ^  And 
it  is  further  agreed  that  any  individual,  being  a  citizen  or  subject  of  either 
of  the  two  contracting  parties,  who  shall  be  found  on  board  any  vessel 
not  carrying  the  flag  of  the  other  party,  nor  belonging  to  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  either,  but  engaged  in  the  illicit  Raffle  of  slaves,  and  seized 
or  condemned  on  that  account  by  the  cruisers  of  the  other  party,  un- 
der circumstances,  which,  by  involving  such  individual  in  the  guilt  of 
slave  trading,  would  subject  him  to  the  penalties  of  piracy,  he  shall  be 
sent  for  trial  before  the  competent  court  in  the  country  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  the  reasonable  expenses  of  any  witnesses  belonging  to 
the  capturing  vessel,  in  proceeding  to  the  place  of  trial,  during  their 
detention  there,  and  for  their  return  to  their  own  country,  or  to  their  - 
station  in  its  service,  shall,  in  every  such  case,  be  allowed  by  the  court, 
and  defrayed  by  the  country  in  which  the  trial  takes  place:'  Provided., 
That  an  article  be  added,  whereby  it  shall  be  free  to  either  of  the  par- 
ties at  any  time  to  renounce  the  said  convention,  giving  six  months' 
notice  beforehand." 

5  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  362. 

<^  The  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  for 
the  suppression  of  the  African  slave  trade,  is  herewith  transmitted  to 
you,  with  the  ratification  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  under  cer- 
tain modifications  and  exceptions,  annexed  as  conditions  to  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  its  ratification. 

t'The  participation  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  the  final  con- 
clusion of  all  treaties  to  which  they  are  parties  is  already  well  known 
to  the  British  Government,  and  the  novelty  of  the  principles  estab- 
lished by  the  convention,  as  well  as  their  importance,  and  the  requisite 
assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  to  the  final  conclusion  of 
every  part  of  the  ratified  treaty,  will  explain  the  causes  of  its  ratifica- 
tion under  this  form.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  great  and  essential  prin- 
ciples which  form  the  basis  of  the  compfict  are  admitted  to  their  full 
extent  in  the  ratified  part  of  the  convention.  The  second  article,  and 
the  portion  of  the  seventh  which  it  is  proposed  to  expunge,  are  unes- 
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sential  to  the  plau,  and  were  not  incladed  in  the  project  of  convention 
transmitted  to  you  from  hence.  They  appear,  indeed,  to  be,  so  far  as 
concerne'd  the  United  States,  altogether  inoperative,  since  they  could 
not  confer  the  power  of  capturing  slave  traders  under  the  flag  of  a 
third  party,  a  power  not  claimed  either  by  the  United  States  or  Great 
Britain,  unless  by  treaty ;  and  the  United  States,  having  no  such  treaty 
with  any  other  power,  it  is  presumed  that  the  bearing  of  those  Arti- 
cles was  exclusively  upon  the  flags  of  those  other  nations  with  which 
Great  Britain  has  already  treaties  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  that,  while  they  give  an  effective  power  to  the  officers  of 
Great  Britain,  they  conferred  none  upon  those  of  the  United  States. 

^^  The  exception  of  the  coast  of  America  Arom  the  seas  upon  which 
the  mutual  power  of  capturing  the  vessels  under  the  flag  of  either 
party  may  be  exercised,  had  reference,  in  the  views  of  the  Senate, 
doubtless,  to  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  On  no  part  of  that  ooast, 
unless  within  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  there  any  probability  that  slave- 
trading  vessels  will  ever  be  found.  The  necessity  for  the  exerciHe  of 
the  authority  to  capture  is,  therefore,  no  greater  than  it  would  be  upon 
the  coast  of  Europe.  In  South  America  the  only  coast  to  which  slave 
traders  may  be  hereafter  expected  to  resort,  is  that  of  Brazil,  firom 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  shortly  be  expelled  by  the  laws  of  the 
country. 

^<The  limitation  by  which  each  party  is  left  at  liberty  to  renonnce 
the  convention  by  six  months'  notice  to  the  other,  may,  perhaps,  be 
useful  in  reconciling  other  nations  to  the  adoption  of  its  provisions. 
If  the  principles  of  the  convention  are  to  be  permanently  maintained 
this  limitation  must  undoubtedly  be  abandoned;  and  when  the  public 
mind  shall  have  been  familiariased  to  the  practical  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem, it  is  not  doubted  that  this  reservation  will,  on  all  sides,  be  readily 
given  up. 

<^  In  giving  these  explanations  to  the  British  Government  you  will 
state  that  the  President  was  fully  prepared  to  have  ratified  the  con- 
vention, without  alteration,  as  it  had  been  signed  by  you.  He  is  aware 
that  the  conditional  ratification  leaves  the  British  Government  at  lib- 
erty to  concur  therein,  or  to  decline  the  ratification  altogether,  but  he 
will  not  disguise  the  wish  that,  such  as  it  is,  it  may  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  and  be  carried  into  effect.  When  the  concur- 
rence of  both  Governments  has  been  at  length  obtained,  by  exertions 
so  long  and  so  anxiously  continued,  to  principles  so  important,  and  for 
purposes  of  so  high  and  honorable  a  character,  it  would  prove  a  severe 
disappointment  to  the  friends  of  freedom  and  of  humanity  if  all  pros- 
pect of  effective  concert  between  the  two  nations  for  the  extirpation  of 
this  disgrace  to  civilized  man  should  be  lost  by  differences  of  senti- 
ment, in  all  probability  transient,  upon  unessential  details." 

Mr.  Adams,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Rosh,  May  29, 1824.    BfSS.  Inst.,  Muiisten.    G 
Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  362. 
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"  I  have  the  honor  to  iuforru  you  that  Mr.  Secretary  Gautiinfr  has  given 
mo  lo  nnderstaud,  in  an  interview  which  I  have  this  day  had  with  him, 
that  hi8  Government  finds  itself  unable  to  accede  to  the  convention  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  with  the  alterations  and  mo<1ifica- 
tions  which  have  been  annexed  to  its  ratification  on  the  part  of  tiie 
United  States.  He  said  that  none  of  these  alterations  or  modifications 
would  have  formed  insuperable  bars  to  the  consent  of  Great  Britain, 
except  that  which  had  expunged  the  word  America  from  the  first  article, 
bat  that  this  was  considered  insuperable.    •    •    • 

''The  reasons  which  Mr.  Canning  assigned  for  this  determination  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain  I  forbear  to  state,  as  he  has  promiseil  to  ad- 
dress a  communication  in  writing  to  me  upon  this  subject,  where  they 
will  be  seen  more  accurately  and  at  large ;  but  to  guard  against  any 
delay  in  my  receiving  that  communication,  I  have  thought  it  right  not 
to  lose  any  time  in  thus  apprising  you,  for  the  President's  information, 
of  the  result." 

Mr.  Rush  to  Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  Aug.  9, 1824.  5  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  R«1.), 
364. 

The  opponents  of  the  slave  trade  '^  were  introducing,  and  had  already 
obtained  the  consent  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Netherlands,  to  a  new 
principle  of  the  law  of  nations  more  formidable  to  human  liberty  than 
the  slave  trade  itself-^a  right  of  the  commanders  of  armed  vessels  of 
one  nation  to  visit  and  search  the  merchant  vessels  of  another  in  time 
of  peace." 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  April  29, 1819,  as  reported  in  4  J.  Q.  Adams's  Mem.,  354. 

Ab  to  the  treaty  proposed  by  the  British  Goyernment  in  1824  (modified  by  the 
Senate  and  then  dropped),  giving  the  right  of  search  for  suspected  slaves, 
see  the  remarkable  statement  of  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  Apr.  14,  1842.  Cong. 
Globe,  27th  C  jng.,  2d  sess,  4*^ ;  Schuyler's  Am.  Diplom.,  247. 

The  United  States  cannot  accede  to  a  treaty  stipulation  extending 
the  right  to  search  supposed  slavers  to  the  coasts  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McLane,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Semrier,  Mar.  24, 1S34  MSS.  Notes,  For. 
Leg. 

'*  The  circumstances  under  which  the  right  of  boarding  and  visiting 
vessels  at  sea  is  usually  enforced  are  defined  with  snfBcient  clearness ; 
and  even  where  the  right  is  admitted,  usage  among  civilized  nations 
has  prescribed  with  equal  precision  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  exer- 
cised. The  motive  of  this  communication  is,  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment should  be  clearly  made  sensible  that  the  United  States  cannot,  in 
justice  to  their  own  citizens,  permit  the  recurrence  of  such  causes  of 
complaint.  If,  in  the  treaties  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  other 
powers,  the  latter  have  thought  fit,  for  the  attainment  of  a  particular 
object,  to  surrender  to  British  cruisers  certain  rights  and  authority  not 
recognized  by  maritime  law,  the  officers  charged  with  the  execution  of 
those  treaties  must  bear  in  mind  that  their  operation  cannot  give  a  right 
to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  flag  of  nations  not  party  to  them. 
The  United  States  not  being  such  a  party,  vessels  legally  sailing  under 
their  flag  can  in  no  case  be  called  upon  to  submit  to  the  operation  of 
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said  treaties ;  and  it  behooves  their  Oovemmeiit  to  protect  and  sastain 
its  citizens  in  every  justifiable  effort  to  resist  all  attempts  to  sabject 
them  to  the  rales  therein  established,  or  to  any  consequent  deductions 
therefrom.    •    •    • 

<^  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  this  practice  [of  fraudulently  using  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  to  cover  slavers]  has  not  already  been  aban- 
doned. The  President,  on  learning  the  abases  which  had  grown  out  of  it, 
and  with  a  view  to  do  away  with  every  cause  for  its  longer  continuance, 
having  now  directed  the  establishment  of  a  competent  naval  force  to 
cruise  along  those  parts  of  the  African  coast  which  American  vessels 
are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  in  the  pursuit  of  their  lawful  commerce,  and 
where  it  is  alleged  that  the  slave  trade  has  been  carried  on  under  an 
illegal  use  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
positive  instructions  will  be  given  to  all  Her  Uajesty's  officers  to  forbear 
from  boarding  or  visiting  vessels  under  the  American  flag.'' 

Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  July  8,  1840.    MSS.  Inst^Gr. 

Brit. 
An  elaborate  report  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  Mar.  3,  1841,  in  relation  to 

seisnres  or  search  of  American  veesele  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  will  be  found 

in  House  Ex.  Doc.  115,  36th  Cong.,  Sd  sees. 

<^  The  President  directs  me  to  say  that  he  approves  your  letter,  and 
warmly  commends  the  motives  which  animated  yon  in  presenting  it.  The 
whole  subject  is  now  before  us  here,  or  will  be  shortly,  as  Lord  Ash- 
burton  arrived  last  evening;  and  without  intending  to  intimate  at 
present  what  modes  of  settling  this  point  of  difference  with  England 
will  be  proposed,  you  may  receive  two  propositions  as  certain : 

^*  1st.  That  in  the  absence  of  treaty  stipulations  the  United  States  will 
maintain  the  immunity  of  merchant  vessels  on  the  sea  to  the  fullest 
extent  which  the  law  of  nations  authorizes. 

^^2d.  That  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  animated  by  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  African  slave  trade,  nhall  be  induced 
to  enter  into  treaty  stipulations  for  that  purpose  with  any  foreign  power, 
those  stipulations  shall  be  such  as  shall  be  strictly  limited  to  their  true 
and  single  object ;  such  as  shall  not  be  embarrassing  to  innocent  com- 
merce; and  such  especially  as  shall  neither  imply  any  inequality,  nor  can 
tend  in  any  way  to  establish  any  inequality,  in  Uieir  practical  opera- 
tions." 

Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cass,  Apr.  5,  1842.    MSS.  Inst,  France. 

<^It  is  known  that  in  December  last  a  treaty  was  signed  in  London 
by  the  representatives  of  England,  France,  Bnssia,  Prussia,  and  Aus- 
tria, having  for  its  professed  object  a  strong  and  united  effort  of  the 
five  powers  to  put  an  end  to  the  traffic  [the  slave  trade].  This  treaty 
was  not  officially  communicated  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
but  its  provisions  and  stipulations  are  supposed  to  be  accurately  known 
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• 

to  the  pablio.  It  is  understood  to  be  not  yet  ratified  on  the  part  ot 
France. 

"  ISo  application  or  request  has  been  made  to  this  Government  to 
become  party  to  this  treaty ;  but  the  course  it  might  take  in  regard  to 
it  has  excited  no  small  degree  of  attention  and  discussion  in  Europe,  as 
ate  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  the  stipulations  which  it 
contains,  have  caused  warm  animadversions  and  great  political  excite- 
ment 

^  In  my  message  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress I  endeavored  to  state  the  principles  which  this  Gk>vernment  sup- 
ports respecting  the  right  of  search  and  the  immunity  of  flags.  De- 
flirons  of  maintaining  those  principles  fully,  at  the  same  time  that 
existing  obligations  should  be  fulfilled,  I  have  thought  it  most  consistent 
▼ith  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  country  that  it  should  execute  its  own 
hws  and  perform  its  own  obligations  by  its  oWn  means  and  its  own 
power.  The  examination  or  visitation  of  the  merchant  vessels  of  one 
nation  by  the  cruisers  of  another  for  any  purpose  except  those  known 
and  acknowledged  by  the  law  of  nations,  under  whatever  restraints  or 
regulations  it  may  take  place,  may  lead  to  dangerous  results.  It  is  for 
better,  by  other  means,  to  supersede  any  supposed  necessity  or  any 
motive  for  such  examination  or  visit.  Interference  with  a  merchant 
vessel  by  an  armed  cruiser  is  always  a  delicate  proceeding,  apt  to  touch 
the  point  of  national  honor,  as  well  as  to  affect  the  interests  of  indi- 
Tidoals.  It  has  been  thought,  therefore,  expedient,  not  only  in  accord- 
ance with  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  but  at  the  same  time 
as  removing  all  pretext  on  the  part  of  others  for  violating  the  immu- 
nities of  the  American  flag  upon  the  seas,  as  they  exist  and  are  defined 
by  the  law  of  nations,  to  enter  into  the  articles  now  submitted  to  the 
Senate. 

**The  treaty  which  I  now  submit  to  you  proposes  no  alteration,  miti- 
gation, or  modification  of  the  rules  of  the  law  of  nations.  It  provides 
nmply  that  each  of  the  two  Governments  shall  maintain  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  a  sufficient  squadron  to  enforce,  separately  and  respectively, 
the  laws,  rights,  and  obligations  of  the  two  countries  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade." 

President  Tyler's  message,  transmitting  the  Treaty  6f  Washington  to  the  Sen* 
ate,  Ang.  11,  1842.    6  Webster's  Works,  353. 

^Without  intending  or  desiring  to  influence  the  policy  of  other  Gov- 
ernments on  this  important  subject  this  Government  has  reflected  on 
what  was  due  to  its  own  character  and  i)Osition  as  the  leading  maritime 
power  on  the  American  continent,  left  free  to  make  such  choice  of 
means  for  the  fulfillment  of  its  duties  as  it  should  deem  best  suited  to 
Its  dignity.  The  result  of  its  reflections  has  been  that  it  does  not 
concur  in  measures  which,  for  whatever  benevolent  purpose  they  may  be 
adopted,  or  with  whatever  care  and  moderation  they  may  be  exercised^ 
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sition  that  there  is  no  sach  distinction  as  that  between  a  right  of  search, 
and  a  right  of  visit." 

2  Curtis'  Life  of  Webeter,  165. 

<^  Oar  late  treaty  provides  that  each  country  shall  keep  a  naval  force^ 
of  a  specified  size  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  the  obvions  view  to  re- 
move all  occasion  for  any  trespass  by  the  one  upon  the  other.  We  have 
proceeded  to  execute  oar  part  of  that  stipalation,  by  sending  to  that 
coast  four  vessels  carrying  more  than  eighty  gans,  a  force  altogether 
sufficient  to  watch  over  American  commerce,  and  to  enforce  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  slave  trade.  There  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  any  pretense  in  future  for  any  interference  by  the  cruisers  of 
England  with  our  flag.  Of  course,  it  is  not  probable  that  there  will  be^ 
any  further  occasions  for  reclamations  on  that  ground,  except  in  such  fla- 
grant cases  as  will  leave  no  room  for  dispute  or  doubts.  With  such  a 
foundation  for  lasting  harmony  between  the  two  countries,  at  least  so 
far  as  this  dangerous  and  exciting  subject  is  concerned,  it  would  seem 
to  be  an  obvious  dictate  of  prudence,  as  well  as  of  propriety,  to  remove^ 
as  speedily  as  possible,  all  existing  causes  of  complaint  arising  from  the 
same  source.-  Nothing  would  contribute  more  than  this  to  a  good  un- 
derstanding between  the  two  Governments  and  their  people." 

Mr.  Upshur,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Everett,  Aug.  8,  1843.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. 
In  the  Brir.  aud  For.  St.  Pap.  for  1843-'44,  vol.  32,  433,  565,  are  given  the  following 
docnments  in  respect  to  the  right  of  search  : 

Lord  Aberdeen  to  Lord  Ashbnrtou,  Feb.  8,  1842 ;  Lord  Aahbnrton  to  Lord  Ab- 
erdeen, May  12,  1842,  containing  report  of  United  States  naval  officers  aa 
to  slave  trade;  Mr.  Fox  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  Mar.  4,  1843;  message  of  the 
President  of  Feb.  28, 1843,  as  to  right  of  search  ;  Mr.  Webster  (Sec.  of  State) 
to  the  President,  Feb.,  1843 ;  Mr.  Everett  (London)  to  Mr.  Webster,  Deo> 
28,  1841 ;  Same  to  same,  Dec.  31, 1841 ;  Mr.  Webster  to  Mr.  Everett,  Jan.  29,. 
1842. 

President  Fillmore's  message  of  Jnly  30,  1850,  as  to  cases  of  recent  stoppage 
and  search  of  American  vessels  by  British  men-of-war  is  in  Senate  Ex. 
Doc.  66,  31st  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

*'The  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France  have  issued  orders 
to  their  naval  commanderson  the  West  India  station  to  prevent  by  foroey. 
if  necessary,  the  landing  of  adventurers  from  any  nation  on  the  Island 
of  Cuba  with  hostile  intent.  The  copy  of  a  memorandnm  of  a  conver- 
sation on  this  subject  between  the  charge  d'aflfaires  of  Her  Britannic 
'Majesty  aud  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  and  of  a  subsequent  note  of 
the  former  to  the  Department  of  State,  are  herewith  submitted,  together 
with  a  copy  of  a  note  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  minister 
of  the  French  Republic,  and  of  the  reply  of  the  latter  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. These  papers  will  acquaint  you  with  the  grounds  of  this  interposi- 
tion of  the  two  leading  commercial  powers  of  Europe,  and  with  the  ap- 
prehensionSy  which  this  Government  could  not  fail  to  entertain,  that 
such  interposition,  if  carried  into  effect,  might  lead  to  abuses  in  derogar 
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tion  of  the  maritime  rights  of  the  United  States.  The  maritime  rights 
of  Hie  XTnited  States  are  foauded  on  a  firm,  secure,  and  well-defined 
basis;  they  stand  upon  the  gronnd  of  national  independence  and  pablic 
law,  and  will  be  maintained  in  all  their  fall  and  jnst  extent. 

^^The  principle  which  this  Government  has  heretofore  solemnly  an- 
noonced  it  still  adheres  to,  and  will  maintain  under  all  circumstances 
and  at  all  hazards.  That  principle  is,  that  in  every  regularly  documented 
merchant  vessel,  the  crew  who  navigate  it  and  those  on  board  of  it  will 
find  their  protection  in  the  flag  which  is  over  them.  No  American  ship 
can  be  allowed  to  be  visited  or  searched  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  character  of  individuals  on  board,  nor  can  there  be  allowed  any 
watch  by  the  vessels  of  any  foreign  nation  over  American  vessels  on  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States  or  the  seas  adjacent  thereto.  It  will  be  seen 
by  the  last  communication  fix>m  the  British  charg^  d'aflEaires  to  the  De- 
partment of  State,  that  he  is  authorized  to  assure  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  every  care  will  be  taken  that,  in  executing  the  preventive  meas- 
nies  against  the  expeditions,  which  the  United  States  Government 
itself  has  denounced  as  not  being  entitled  to  the  protection  of  any  Gov- 
ernment, no  interference  shall  take  place  with  the  lawful  commerce  of 
any  nation. 

^^In  addition  to  the  correspondence  on  this  subject  herewith  submitted, 
dBdal  information  has  been  received  at  the  Department  of  State  of  as- 
surances by  the  French  Government  that,  in  the  orders  given  to  the 
French  naval  forces,  they  were  expressly  instructed,  in  any  operations 
tb^  might  engage  in,  to  respect  the  flag  of  the  United  States  wherever 
it  might  appear,  and  to  commit  no  act  of  hostility  upon  any  vessel  or 
armament  under  its  protection.'' 

President  FUlmore,  Second  Annoal  Message,  1851.    (Mr.  Webster,  See.  of  State. ) 

<*  There  is  no  question  in  regard  to  our  international  relations  which 
has  within  a  recent  period  been  more  fully  discussed  than  that  respect- 
ing the  limits  to  the  right  of  visitation  and  search.  This  is  a  belliger- 
ent right,  and  no  nation  which  is  not  engaged  in  hostilities  can  have 
any  pretense  to  exercise  it  upon  the  open  sea.  The  established  doctrine 
upon  this  subject  is  '  that  the  right  of  visitation  and  search  of  vessels, 
armed  or  unarmed,  navigating  the  high  seas  in  time  of  peace  does  not 
belong  to  the  public  ships  of  any  nation.  This  right  is  strictly  a  bellig- 
erent right,  allowed  by  the  general  consent  of  nations  in  time  of  war, 
and  limited  to  those  occasions.'  The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  the 
antbority  and  language  of  a  distinguished  writer  on  int'ernational  law: 
*  We  again  repeat  that  it  is  impossible  to  show  a  single  passage  of  any 
institutional  writer  on  public  law,  or  the  judgment  of  any  court  by  which 
that  law  is  administered,  either  in  Europe  or  America,  which  will  jus- 
Hfy  the  exercise  of  such  a  right  on  the  high  seas  in  time  of  peace  inde- 
pendent of  special  compact.  The  right  of  seizure  for  a  breach  of  the 
levenue  laws,  or  laws  of  trade  and  navigation  of  a  particular  country, 
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is  qaite  different.  The  utmost  length  to  which  the  exercise  of  this  right 
on  the  high  seas  has  ever  been  carried  in  respect  to  the  vessels  of  another 
nation  has  been  to  justify  seizing  them  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  the  state  against  whose  laws  they  offend,  and  pursuing  them  in  case 
of  flight  beyond  that  limit,  arresting  them  on  the  ocean,  and  bringing 
them  in  for  adjudication  before  the  tribunals  of  that  state.  This,  how- 
ever, suggests  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  CTnited  States,  in  the  case,  be- 
fore quoted,  of  the  Marianna  Flora,  has  never  been  supposed  to  draw 
after  it  any  right  of  visitation  or  search.  The  party,  in  such  case,  seizes 
at  his  peril.    If  he  establishes  the  forfeiture  he  is  justified.' 

'^  This  is  not  peculiarly  an  American  doctrine ;  it  has  the  sanction  of 
the  soundest  expositors  of  international  law.  Upon  the  ocean  in  time 
of  peace,  that  is,  among  nations  not  in  war,  all  are  entirely  equal.  ^  •  • 
'  ''The  most  distinguished  judge  that  ever  presided  over  the  British 
high  court  of  admiralty  has  expressed  himself  clearly  and  emphatically 
on  the  subject  of  the  right  of  visit  and  search,  and  declared  'that  no  au- 
thority can  be  found  which  gives  any  right  of  visitation  or  interruptum 
over  the  vessels  or  navigation  of  other  states  on  the  high  seas,  except 
what  the  right  of  war  gives  to  belligerents  against  neutrals.'" 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cueto,  Mar.  28',  1855.    MSS.  Notes,  Spain. 

"The  Spanish  Government  claims  the  right  to  search  or  detain  foreign 
vessels  in  its  own  territorial  waters  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their 
character,  but  it  is  not  understood  that  it  meets  this  case  with  a  posi- 
tive declaration  that  the  El  Dorado  was  within  its  territorial  waters. 

"  The  United  States  will  never  concede  that,  in  the  thoroughfares  of 
commerce  between  Cape  San  Antonio  and  Yucatan,  or  between  the  Key 
of  Florida  and  the  Cuban  coast,  the  territorial  waters  of  Spain  extend 
beyond  cannon  shot  or  a  marine  league.  Considering  the  vast  amount 
of  property  transported  over  these  thoroughfares  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  interests  of  commerce  that  the  extent  of  Spanish 
iurisdiction  in  these  two  straits  should  be  accurately  understood." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Escalante,  Oct.  29,  1855 ;  ibid.    Supra,  $  32. 

"Mr.  Webster,  in  a  dispatch  in  which  he  investigated  this  subject, 
correctly  observed  that  what  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  is 
known  as  the  right  of  search  is  called  by  the  colitinental  jurists  the 
right  of  visit,  and  then  added,  '  there  is  no  such  distinction  as  the  Brit- 
ish Government  maintains  between  visit  and  search,'  and  he  further  re- 
marked that  the  visitation  of  a  vessel  to  answer  any  valuable  purpose 
must  often  and  necessarily  lead  not  merely  to  the  sight  of  papers,  per- 
haps carried  with  a  view  to  deceive,  and  produced  on  demand,  but  to  a 
search  for  other  papers,  and  an  inspection  of  the  log-book,  showin^r  the 
previous  course  and  events  of  the  voyage,  to  an  examination  into  the 
language  and  general  appearance  of  the  crew,  into  the  cargo  on  board, 
and  the  internal  fitment  and  equipment  of  the  vessel.  '  These  masters, 
it  is  obvious,'  he  continues, '  can  only  be  ascertained  by  rigorous  search,' 
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and  the  leasons  originally  arged  by  the  British  Government  for  the  as- 
sertion and  prosecution  of  this  pretension  furnish  by  their  very  nature 
a  powerful  argument  against  its  validity.  It  was  contended  in  its  sup- 
port that  without  its  exercise  the  stipulations  of  certain  antislave-trade 
treaties  (to  which  the  United  States  were  not  a  party)  could  not  be  en- 
forced, and  that  ^  the  present  happy  concurrence  of  the  states  of  Chris- 
tendom in  this  great  object  (the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade),  not 
merely  justifies  but  renders  indispeni^able  the  right  now  claimed  and 
exercised  by  the  British  Government ; '  and  it  was  also  contended,  that^ 
without  it,  even  the  laws  of  England  might  be  set  at  defiance  by  her 
own  subjects ;  and  these  considerations  were  formally  presented  to  this 
Government  by  the  British  Government  in  justification  of  this  attempt 
to  change  the  maritime  law  of  the  world.  But  they  are  rejected  by  the 
United  States,  who  claim  inviolability  for  their  vessels,  and  hold  on  t(> 
that  great  code  whose  integrity  it  is  the  interest  of  the  strong  as  well 
as  the  weak  to  maintain  and  defend,  and  they  deny  the  right  of  any 
power  or  of  any  partial  combination  of  powers  to  interpolate  into  it 
any  new  principle,  however  convenient  this  may  be  found." 

Mr.  Caas,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Lord  Napier,  Apr.  10,  1858.    M8S.  Notes,  Gr.  Brit* 

In  instructions  by  Lord  Malmesbury  to  Lord  Napier  June  11, 185S 
(Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.,  1867-'58,  vol.  50,  537),  is  the  following : 

'*  General  Cass  observes,  in  his  note  to  Mr.  Napier  of  April  10, 1858,. 
ihsit  ^  a  merchant- vessel  upon  the  high  seas  is  protected  by  her  national 
character.  He  who  forcibly  enters  her,  does  so  upon  his  own  respon- 
Bibility.  Undoubtedly,  if  a  vessel  assumes  a  national  character  to 
which  she  is  not  entitled,  and  is  sailing  under  false  colors,  she  cannot 
be  protected  by  this  assumption  of  a  nationality  to  which  she  has  no 
daim.  As  the  identity  of  a  person  must  be  determined  by  the  officer 
bearing  a  process  for  his  arrest,  and  determined  at  the  risk  of  such 
officer,  so  must  the  national  ddentity  of  a  vessel  be  determined,  at  the 
like  hazard  to  him  who,  doubting  the  flag  she  displays,  searches  her  to 
ascertain  her  true  character.  There  no  doubt  may  be  circumstances 
which  would  go  far  to  modify  the  complaints  a  nation  would  have  a 
right  to  make  for  a  violation  of  its  sovereignty,  [f  the  boarding  officer 
had  just  grounds  of  suspicion,  and  deported  himself  with  propriety  in 
the  performance  of  his  task,  doing  no  injury,  and  peaceably  retiring 
when  satisfied  of  his  error,  no  nation  would  make  such  an  act  the  sub- 
ject of  serious  reclamation.'  Ills  Majesty's  Government  (continues 
Lord  Malmesbury),  agree  entirely  in  this  view  of  the  case,  and  the 
qaestiou,  therefore,  becomes  one  solely  of  discretion  on  the  part  of  tho 
boarding  officer."  But  General  Cass  adds  to  the  extract  above  given 
the  following  important  qualification,  overlooked  by  Lord  Malmesbury: 
"I^  is  one  thing  to  do  an  act  avowedly  illegal^  and  excuse  it  by  the  attending^ 
eireumstances  ;  and  it  is  another  and  quite  a  different  thing  to  claim  a  right 
of  action^  and  the  rights  aUo^  of  determining  when,  and  hotc,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent, it  shdll  be  exercised.  And  this  is  no  barren  distinction,  so  far  as  the 
interest  of  this  country  is  involved,  but  it  is  closely  connected  with  an  ob- 
ject dear  to  the  American  people — the  freedom  of  their  citizens  upon  the 
great  highway  of  the  world?^ 
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^^Oar  old  Palmerstonian  haters  are  said  to  be  already  on  his  (Claren- 
don's) track ;  but  they  will  be  kept  at  bay  by  the  threat  of  exposing  the 
orders  issued  to  British  naval  officers  by  the  former  Government,  which 
are  hinted  to  have  involved  not  merely  a  search  against  slave  traders, 
bat  one  also  against  William  Walker  and  his  associate  filibasters.  At 
the  royal  ball,  the  night  before  last,  I  was  assared,  with  emphasis,  by 
one  of  the  ministry,  that  he  positively  knew  what  had  caused  and  mo- 
tived the  sudden  outrages  upon  our  vessels :  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  communicate  it,  but  it  would  come  out.  The  men  now  in  power  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  rather  thought  too  much  had  been  conceded; 
but,  he  added,  I  am  content,  as,  rather  than  bring  our  two  countries  into 
collision,  I  would  concede  a  great  deal  more." 

Mr.  Dallas,  minister  to  Great  Britain,  to  Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  Jane  11,1858. 
2  Dallas,  Letters  from  London,  72. 

.  ^<  No  nation  can  exercise  a  right  of  visitation  and  search  upon  the 
common  and  unappropriated  parts  of  the  ocean,  except  from  the  bel- 
ligerent claim." 

Lord  Stowell,  as  adopted  by  Mr.  Cass,  Seo.  of  State,  in  jnstmotions  to  Mr.  Dal- 
las, June  30,  1858.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. 

^^It  is  my  earnest  desire  that  every  misunderstanding  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  should  be  amicably  and  speedily  adjusted* 
It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  both  countries,  almost  ever  since  the 
period  of  the  Revolution,  to  have  been  annoyed  by  a  succession  of  irri- 
tating and  dangerous  questions,  threatening  their  friendly  relations. 
This  has  partially  prevented  the  full  development  of  those  feelings  of 
mutual  friendship  between  the  people  of  the  two  countries,  so  natural 
in  themselves  and  so  conducive  to  their  common  interest.  Any  serious 
interruption  of  the  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  would  be  equally  injurious  to  both.  In  fact,  no  two  nations 
have  ever  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth  which  could  do  each  other  so 
much  good  or  so  much  harm. 

^^Entertaining  these  sentiments  I  am  gratified  to  inform  you  that 
the  long-pending  controversy  between  the  two  Governments,  in  relation 
to  the  question  of  visitation  and  search,  has  been  amicably  acynsted. 
The  claim,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  forcibly  to  visit  American  ves- 
sels on  the  high  seas  in  time  of  peace,  could  not  be  sustained  under  the 
law  of  nations,  and  it  had  been  overruled  by  her  own  most  eminent 
jurists.  This  question  was  recently  brought  to  an  issue  by  the  repeated 
acts  of  British  cruisers  in  boarding  and  searching  our  merchant  vessels 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  adjacent  seas.  These  acts  were  the  mors 
injurious  and  annoying,  as  these  waters  are  traversed  by  a  large  pot- 
tion  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States^  and  their 
free  and  unrestricted  use  is  essential  to  the  security  of  the  coastwise 
trade  between  the  different  States  of  the  Union.  Such  vexatious  inter- 
ruptions could  not  fail  to  excite  the  feelings  of  the  country,  and  to  re- 
quire the  interposition  of  the  Government.  Bemonstrances  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  British  Government  against  these  violations  of  our  rights 
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of  sovereignty,  and  a  naval  force  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  the 
Cuban  waters,  with  directions  ^to  protect  all  vessels  of  the  United 
States  on  the  high  seas  from  search  or  detention  by  the  vessels-of-war 
of  any  other  nation.'  These  measures  received  the  nnqnalified  and  even 
enthasiastic  approbation  of  the  American  people.  Most  fortunately, 
however,  no  collision  took  place,  and  the  British  Government  promptly 
avowed  its  recognition  of  the  principles  of  international  law  npon  this 
subject  as  laid  down  by  the  Government  of  the  United  -  States  in  the 
Dote  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  British  minister  at  Washington 
of  April  10, 1858,  which  secure  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  upon 
the  high  seas  from  visitation  or  search  in  time  of  peace,  under  any  cir- 
eomstances  whatever.  The  claim  has  been  abandoned  in  a  manner 
reflecting  honor  on  the  British  Government,  and  evincing  a  just  regard 
for  the  law  of  nations,  and  cannot  fail  to  strengthen  the  amicable  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries." 

President  Bacbanau,  Second  Annual  Message,  1858. 

^'  I  have  to  inform  your  lordship  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
liave  received  with  lively  satisfaction  the  note  which  General  Cass  ad- ., 
dressed  to  your  lordship  on  the  8th  of  November. 

"  The  friendly  tone  in  which  it  is  written,  and  the  high  appreciation 
which  it  displays  of  the  importance  of  terminating  the  irritating  discus- 
sions in  which  both  countries  have  been  so  long  involved,  cannot  but 
tend  to  render  that  termination  near  at  hand  and  permanent. 

'*  I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to  do  justice  to  the  accuracy  with  which  Gen- 
eral Cass  has  recapitulated  the  circumstances  under  which  the  contro- 
versy has  been  sustained,  and  the  efforts  hitherto  employed  to  settle  it 
have  failed." 

Earl  Malmesbory  to  Lord  Napier,  Deo.  8, 1858.  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.  (18&7>^&8), 
vol.  48, 745." 

A  report  by  Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  Dec.  15,  1858,  on  visitation  by  officers  ot 

tlie  Britijah  navy  of  Aiyerioan  vessels  in  the  waters  of  Q^ew  Mexico  is  given       .^ 
in  Honse  Ex.  Doc.  ll,.35tliCong.,  2d  sess.  "     ' 

The  President,  while  ^^  earnestly  opposed 'to  the  African  slave  trade, 
aod  thus  determined  to  give  full  effect  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
for  its  suppression,  cannot  permit  himself  in  so  doing  to  concur  in  any 
principle  or  assent  to  any  practice  which  he  believes  would  be  inconsist- 
ent with  that  entire  immunity  of  merchant  vessels  upon  the  high  seas 
in  time  of  peace  for  which  this  Government  has  always  contended,  and 
in  whose  preservation  the  commerce  of  the  world  has  so  deep  an  inter- 
est." 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sartiges,  Jan.  25, 1859.    MSS.  Notes,  France. 

^'  The  forcible  visitation  of  vessels  upon  the  ocean  is  prohibited  by  the 
law  of  nations,  in  time  of  peace,  and  this  exemption  from  foreign  juris- 
diction is  now  recognized  by  Great  Britain,  and,  it  is  believed,  by  all 
other  commercial  powers,  even  if  the  exercise  of  a  right  of  visit  were 
essential  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.    Whether  such  a  right 
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should  be  conceded  by  one  nation  to  its  co-states  of  the  world  is  a  qaes- 
tion  for  its  own  consideration^  involving  very  serious  conseqaencea^ 
bnt  which  is  little  likely  to  encounter  any  pr^udiced  feelings  in  favor 
of  the  slave  trade  in  its  solution  nor  to  be  influenced  by  them.  But 
there  is  just  reason  to  believe  that  the  value  of  a  right  of  visitation^ 
as  a  means  of  putting  an  end  to  this  traffic,  has  been  greatly  overrated. 
The  object  of  such  visitation  is  to  ascertain  the  national  character  of 
the  vessel.  If  found  to  belong  to  the  same  nation  as  the  cruiser  mak- 
ing the  visit,  and  violating  its  laws,  she  may  be  seized.  If  belonging 
to  another  taation  she  must  be  released  in  whatever  employment  she 
may  be  engaged,  unless  indeed  she  has  become  a  pirate,  in  which  case 
she  is  liable  to  be  captured  by  the  naval  force  of  any  civilized  power. 
If  the  United  States  maintained  that  by  carrying  their  flag  at  her 
mast-head  any  vessel  became  thereby  entitled  to  the  immunity  which 
belongs  to  American  vessels,  they  might  well  be  reproached  with  assum- 
ing a  position  which  would  go  far  toward  shielding  crimes  upon  the 
ocean  from  punishment.  But  they  advance  no  such  pretensions,  while 
they  concede  that  if,  in  the  honest  examination  of  a  vessel  sailing  un- 
der American  colors,  but  accompanied  by  strongly  marked  suspicions 
circumstances,  a  mistake  is  made,  and  she  is  found  to  be  entitled  to  the 
flag  she  bears,  but  no  injury  is  committed  and  the  conduct  of  the  board- 
ing party  is  irreproachable,  no  Government  would  be  likely  to  make  a 
case  thus  exceptional  in  its  character  a  subject  of  serious  reclama- 
tion.    •    •    • 

^^  The  police  over  their  own  vessels  being  a  right  inherent  in  all  in- 
dependent states,  each  of  them  is  responsible  to  the  public  opinion  of 
the  world  for  its  faithfhl  preservation,  as  it  is  responsible  for  the  exe- 
cution of  any  other  duty.  The  measures  it  will  adopt,  must  depend 
upon  its  own  judgment,  and  whether  these  are  efficient  or  inefficient  no 
other  nation  has  a  right  of  interference ;  'and  the  same  principles  are 
applicable  to  territorial  jurisdiction.  Good  laws  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
Government  to  provide,  and  also  to  make  suitable  provision  for  their 
just  administration.  But  because  offenders  sometimes  escape,  nations 
are  not  therefore  disposed  to  admit  any  participation  in  the  execution 
of  these  laws,  even  though  such  a  measure  might  insure  their  more 
faithful  execution." 

Mr.  Caas,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dallas,  Feb.  23,  1859.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. 

^^  This  country  is  desirous  of  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade,  and  is 
employing  a  larger  force  for  that  purpose  in  proportion  to  its  naval 
means  than  any  other  power  whatever.  But  it  has  other  great  interests 
upon  the  ocean — ^the  immunity  of  its  flag,  the  protection  of  its  citizens, 
and  the  security  of  its  commerce — which  it  does  not  intend  to  pat  to 
hazard  by  permitting  the  exercise  of  any  foreign  jurisdiction  over  its- 
merchant  vessels." 

Same  to  same,  Mar.  31, 1860 ;  ibid. 
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'^  It  must  be  a  soaice  of  sincere  satis&ction  to  all  classes  of  oar  fellow 
citizens,  and  especially  to  those  engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  that  the 
claim  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  forcibly  to  visit  and  search  American 
merchant  vessels  on  the  high  seas  in  times  of  peace  has  been  abandoned." 

President  Bachanan,  Fourth  Annual  Message,  1860. 

As  to  correspondenoe  in  lespeot  to  the  tieaty  with  Great  Britain  for  search  of 

slavers,  see  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adams,  July  31, 1862.    MSS^ 

Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. 

^^The  right  of  search  for  contraband  is  a  right  to  be  exercised  against 
a  public  enemy  only  on  the  high  seas.  It  cannot  there  lawfully  be  ex- 
ercised against  a  neutral  who  has  not  recognized  both  parties  as  bellig- 
erents. If,  therefore,  the  commanders  of  our  men-of-war  should  ascer- 
tain that  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  is  about  to  be  searched  on  the 
high  seas  by  a  Spanish  vessel,  they  may  be  authorized  to  resist  such 
search  with  all  the  force  at  their  disposal.  If,  also,  they  should  fall  in 
with,  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  which  has  been  captured  by  a  Span- 
iard on  the  high  seas  on  the  ground  of  being  a  carrier  of  contraband,  or 
on  any  other  pretext  involving  a  claim  to  belligerent  rights  in  that 
quarter,  they  may  be  authorized  to  recapture  the  prize  if  they  should 
feel  competent  for  that  purpose.  The  maritime  jurisdiction  of  Spain 
may  be  acknowledged  to  extend  not  only  to  a  marine  league  beyond 
the  coast  of  Cuba  itself,  but  also  to  the  same  distance  from  the  coast 
line  of  the  several  islets  or  keys  with  which  Cuba  itself  is  surrounded. 
Any  acts  of  Spanish  authority  within  that  line  cannot  be  called  into 
question,  provided  they  shall  not  be  at  variance  with  law  or  treaties. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Borie,  May  18, 1869.    M8S.  Dom.  Let 

» 

The  right  of  foreign  cruisers  to  search  vessels  of  the  United  States 
in  times  of  peace  on  the  high  seas  is  denied  by  the  United  States,  and 
when  such  search  is  insisted  on  reparation  will  be  required. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Boherts,  Jan.  13, 1872.    MSS.  Notes,  Spain. 

The  steamer  Yirginius,  bearing  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  was 
captured  by  the  Spanish  war  steamer  Tornado  on  November  3, 1873,  on 
waters  claimed  by  the  Spanish  authorities  to  be  territorial,  and  brought 
to  Cuba  .with  her  crew  and  passengers,  amounting  on  the  whole  to  nearly 
one  hundred  and  seventy  prisoners,  the  charge  being  <^  piracy"  and  con- 
nection with  certain  Cuban  insurgents.    (See  «tepra,  S  230.) 

To  this  transaction^ the  following  papers  refer: 

"  The  steamer  Virginius  was,  on  the  26th  day  of  September,  1870,  duly 
registered  at  the  port  of  Kew  York  as  a  part  of  the  commercial  marine 
of  the  United  States.  On  the  4th  of  October,  1870,  having  received 
the  certificate  of  the  register  in  the  usual  legal  form,  she  sailed  from 
the  port  of  New  York,  and  has  not  since  been  within  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  On  the  31st  day  of  October  last, 
while  sailing  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  on  the  high  seas,  she 
was  forcibly  seized  by  the  Spanish  gunboat  Tornado,  and  was  carried 
into  the  port  of  Santiago  de  Ouba,  where  fifty-three  of  her  passengers 
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and  crew  were  inhumanly,  and,  so  far  at  least  as  relates  to  those  who 
were  citizens  of  the  United  States,  withoat  dae  process  of  law,  pat  to 
death. 

<^  It  is  a  well-established  principle,  asserted  by  the  United  States  from 
the  beginning  of  their  national  independence,  recognized  by  Great 
Britain  and  other  maritime  powers,  and  stated  by  the  Senate  in  a  reso- 
lution passed  unanimously  on  the  16th  of  June,  1858,  that  'American 
vessels  on  the  high  seas  in  time  of  peace,  bearing  the  American  flag, 
Temain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  to  which  they  belong ;  and 
therefore  any  visitation,  molestation,  or  detention  of  such  vessel  by  force, 
or  by  the  exhibition  of  force,  on  the  part  of  a  foreign  power,  is  in  dero- 
gation of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.' 

''  In  accordance  with  this  principle  the  restoration  of  the  Virginias, 
and  the  surrender  of  the  survivors  of  her  passengers  and  crew,  and  a 
due  reparation  to  the  flag,  and  the  punishment  of  the  authorities  who 
had  been  guilty  of  the  illegal  acts  of  violence,  were  demanded..  The 
Spanish  Gk>vemment  has  recognized  the  justice  of  the  demand,  and 
has  arranged  for  the  immediate  delivery  of  the  vessel,  and  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  survivors  of  the  passengers  and  crew,  and  for  a  salute  to 
the  flag,  and  for  proceedings  looking  to  the  punishment  of  those  who 
may  be  proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  illegal  acts  of  violence  toward 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  also  toward  indemnifying  those  who 
may  be  shown  to  be  entitled  to  indemnity.  A  copy  of  a  protocol  of  a 
conference  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Spanish  minister,  in 
which  the  terms  of  this  arrangement  were  agreed  to,  is  transmitted 
herewith. 

'^  The  correspondence  on  this  subject  with  the  legation  of  the  United 
States  in  Madrid  was  conducted  in  cipher  and  by  cable,  and  needs  the 
verification  of  the  actual  text  of  the  correspondence.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  to  be  due  to  the  importance  of  the  case  not  to  submit  this  cor- 
respondence until  the  accurate  text  can  be  received  by  maiL  It  is 
expected  shortly,  and  will  be  submitted  when  received.'' 

President  Grant,  Fifth  Aunnal  Message,  1873. 

<<  In  my  annual  message  of  December  last  1  gave  reason  to  expect  that 
when  the  full  and  accurate  text  of  the  correspondence  relating  to  the 
steamer  Virginias,  which  had  been  telegraphed  in  cipher,  should  be 
received,  the  papers  concerning  the  capture  of  tiie  vessel,  the  execution 
of  a  part  of  its  passengers  and  crew,  and  the  restoration  of  the  ship  and 
the  survivors  would  be  transmitted  to  Congress. 

'<  In  compliance  with  the  expectations  then  held  out,  I  now  transmit 
the  papers  and  correspondence  on  that  subject. 

"  On  the  26th  day  of  September,  1870,  the  Yirginius  was  registered  in 
the  custom-house  at  New  York  as  the  property  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  he  having  first  made  oath,  as  required  by  law,  that  he  was  ^  the 
true  and  only  owner  of  the  said  vessel,  and  that  there  was  no  subject 
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or  citizen  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  way  of 
trust,  confidence,  or  otherwise,  interested  therein.' 

^^  Having  complied  with  the  requisites  of  the  statute  in  that  behalf, 
she  cleared  in  the  usual  way  for  the  port  of  Ouragoa,  and  on  or  about 
the  4th  day  of  October,  1870,  sailed  for  that  port.  It  is  not  disputed 
that  she  made  the  voyage  according  to  her  clearance,  nor  that,  from  that 
day  to  this,  she  has  not  returned  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  also  understood  that  she  preserved  her  American 
papers,  and  that  when  within  foreign  ports  she  made  the  practice  of 
putting  forth  a  claim  to  American  nationality,  which  was  recognized  by 
the  authorities  at  such  ports. 

^<  When,  therefore,  she  left  the  port  of  Kingston,  in  October  last,  under 
the  flag  of  the  United  States,  she  would  appear  to  have  had,  as  against 
all  powers  except  the  United  States,  the  right  to  fly  that  flag,  and  to 
claim  its  protection,  as  enjoyed  by  all  regularly  documented  vessels  reg- 
istered as  part  of  our  commercial  marine. 

<^  No  state  of  war  existed,  conferring  upon  a  maritime  power  the  right 
to  molest  and  detain  upon  the  high  seas  a  documented  vessel;  and  it 
cannot  be  pretended  that  the  Yirginius  had  placed  herself  without  the 
pale  of  all  law  by  acts  of  piracy  against  the  human  race. 

^'  If  her  papers  were  irregular  or  fraudulent,  the  offense  was  one  against 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  justiciable  only  in  their  tribunals. 

^<  When,  therefore,  it  became  known  that  the  Yirginius  had  been  capt- 
ured on  the  high  seas  by  a  Spanish  man-of-war;  that  the  American 
flag  had  been  hauled  down  by  the  captors ;  that  the  vessel  had  been 
carried  to  a  Spanish  port;  and  that  Spanish  tribunals  were  taking  juris- 
diction over  the  persons  of  those  found  on  her,  and  exercising  that  juris- 
diction npon  American  citizens,  not  only  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  in- 
ternational law,  but  in  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
1795,  I  directed  a  demand  to  be  made  upon  Spain  for  the  restoration  of 
the  vessel,  and  for  the  return  of  the  survivors  to  the  protection  of  the 
United  States,  for  a  salute  to  the  flag,  and  for  the  punishment  of  the 
offending  parties. 

^*  The  principles  npon  which  these  demands  rested  could  not  be  seri- 
ously questioned,  but  it  was  suggested  by  the  Spanish  Government 
that  there  were  grave  doubts  whether  the  Yirginius  was  entitled  to  the 
character  given  her  by  her  papers ;  and  that  therefore  it  might  be 
proper  for  the  United  States,  after  the  surrender  of  the  vessel  and  the 
survivors  to  dispense  with  the  salute  to  the  flag,  should  such  fact  be 
established  to  their  satisfaction. 

^  This  seemed  to  be  reasonable  and  just.  I  therefore  assented  to  it, 
on  the  assurance  that  Spain  would  then  declare  that  no  insult  to  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  had  been  intended. 

^^  I  also  authorized  an  agreement  to  be  made  th^,  should  it  be  shown 
to  the  satisfiBMStion  of  this  Government  that  the  Yirginius  was  improp- 
erly bearing  the  flag,  proceedings  should  be  instituted  in  our  courts  for 
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the  puDishment  of  the  offense  coiumitted  against  the  United  States. 
On  her  part  Spain  undertook  to  proceed  against  those  who  had  offended 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  or  who  had  violated  their  treaty 
rights. 

<^  The  surrender  of  the  vessel  and  the  survivors  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  tribunals  of  the  United  States  was  an  admission  of  the  principles, 
upon  which  our  demands  had  been  founded.  I  therefore  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  agreeing  to  the  arrangement  finally  made  between  the  two 
Governments — an  arrangement  which  was  moderate  and  just,  and  cal- 
culated to  cement  the  good  relations  which  have  so  long  existed  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States. 

^<  Under  this  agreement  the  Virginius,  with  the  American  flag  flying, 
was  delivered  to  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  at  Bahia  Honda,  in  the 
Island  of  Ouba,  on  the  16th  ultimo.  She  was  in  an  unseaworthy  condi- 
tion. In  the  passage  to  New  York  she  encountered  one  of  the  most 
tempestuous  of  our  winter  storms.  At  the  risk  of  their  lives  the  offi- 
cers and  crew  placed  in  charge  of  her  attempted  to  keep  her  afloat. 
Their  efforts  were  unavailing  and  she  sank  off  Cape  Fear.  The  pris. 
oners  who  survived  the  massacres  were  surrendered  at  Santiago  de 
Cuba  on  the  18th  ultimo,  and  reached  the  port  of  New  York  in  safety. 

^^The  evidence  submitted  on  the  part  of  Spain  to  establish  the  fact 
that  the  Yirginius  at  the  time  of  her  capture  was  improperly  bearing 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  is  transmitted  herewith,  together  with 
the  opinion  of  the  Attorney -General  thereon,  and  a  copy  of  the  note 
of  the  Spanish  minister,  expressing,  on  behalf  of  his  Government,  a  dis- 
claimer of  an  intent  of  indignity  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States." 

President  Grant,  Special  Message,  Jan.  5,  1874. 

The  following  correspondence,  being  part  of  that  submitted  in  the 
message  above  given,  tends  to  explain  the  position  taken  by  tiie  Gov- 
ernment : 

^<The  capture  on  the  high  seas  of  a  vessel  bearing  the  American  flag 

presents  a  very  grave  question,  which  will  need  investigation,  and  the 

summary  proceedings  resulting  in  Che  punishment  of  death,  with  such 

rapid  haste,  will  attract  attention  as  inhuman  and  in  violation  of  the 

civilization  of  the  age.    And  if  it  prove  that  an  American  citizen  has 

been  wrongfully  executed,  this  Government  will  require  most  ample 

reparation.'' 

Mr.  Fish^  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sickles,  Nov.  7,  1873  (telegram).    M8S.  Inst, 
Spain. ;  For.  Reli,  1874. 

"  You  will  receive  by  the  mail  of  this  date  a  copy  of  the  telegrams 
which  have  been  sent  to  you  with  reference  to  the  capture  of  the  Vir- 
ginius,  and  also  of  tbose  from  you  relating  to  the  same  subject,  as  they 
have  been  received  and  deciphered  here. 

^^  The  first  intelligence  was  received  herQ  late  in  the  evening  of  the 
5th  instant,  from  Mr.  Hall,  acting  consul-general  in  Havana.    I  was 
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absent  from  WashiDgton  the  6th,  retnrniDg  on  the  evening  of  the  6th« 
Year  telegram  was  received  annooncing  the  iostmctions  of  the  Madrid 
Government  not  to  inflict  any  penalties  until  the  matter  should  have 
been  reported  there. 

'<  On  the  7th  the  public  joni^ials  announced  the  execution  on  the  4th  of 
four  persons  who  had  been  captured  on  the  vessel,  one  of  whom  was  rep- 
resented to  be  an  American,  who  is  said  to  have  entered  the  military 
service  of  the  insurrectionists  in  Ouba,  and  who  claimed  to  bold  a  mil- 
itary commission  from  the  insurrectionary  authorities,  and  to  have  been 
in  actual  military  service  on  the  island. 

'<  The  execution,  as  it  is  called,  of  those  persons  was  forced  on  with  in- 
decent and  barbarous  hast-e,  and  in  defiance  of  all  humanity  and  regard 
to  the  usages  of  the  civilized  world. 

^^It  was  perpetrated  in  advance  of  the  knowledge  of  the  capture  reach- 
ing Havana  or  Madrid,  and  it  would  seem  to  have  been  thus  precipi- 
tated in  cold  blood  and  vindictiveness,  to  anticipate  and  prevent  the 
interposition  of  any  humane  restraints  upon  the  ferocity  of  the  local 
aathorities  from  the  Government  at  Madrid  or  its  representative  in 
Havana. 

'^  This  is  but  another  instance  in  the  long  catalogue  of  the  defiance  of 
the  home  Government  by  those  intrusted  with  authority  in  Cuba,  and 
adds  another  page  to  the  dark  history  of  bloody  vengeance  and  cruel 
disregard  of  the  rules  of  civilized  war  and  of  common  humanity  which 
the  military  and  other  officials  in  Ouba  have  but  too  frequently  made 
part  of  the  history  of  Spain's  Government  and  of  its  colony. 

'^  The  promptness  with  which  the  Madrid  Government  responded  to 
your  suggestion,  and  forwarded  instructions  to  the  captain-general  to 
await  orders  before  inflicting  any  penalties  on  the  passengers  or  crew 
of  the  Yirginius,  is  accepted  as  evidence  of  their  readiness  to  administer 
justice,  and  gives  promise  of  the  promptness  with  which  they  will  con- 
demn and  punish  the  hot  thirst  for  blood  and  vengeance  which  was  ex- 
hibited at  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

'^Condemnation,  disavowal,  and  deprecation  of  the  act  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  world  as  sufficient  to  relieve  the  Government  of  Spain 
from  participation  in  the  just  resi>onsibiiity  for  the  outrage.  There  must 
be  a  signal  mark  of  displeasure  and  a  punishment  to  which  the  civilized 
world  can  point,  and  which  other  subordinate  or  local  officials  will  have 
cause  to  look  to  as  a  beacon  on  a  dangerous  rock,  to  be  forever  after 
avoided. 

^'  Tou  will  represent  this  to  the  Government  at  Madrid,  and  you  will 
farther  very  earnestly,  but  avoiding  any  just  cause  of  oftended  sensi- 
Inlity,  represent  that  the  failure  of  some  speedy  and  signal  visitation  of 
punishment  on  those  engaged  in  this  dark  deed  cannot  fail  to  be  re- 
garded as  approval  of  the  act,  and  in  view  of  the  orders  given  to  abstain 
from  any  punishments  which  the  home  (Government  had  passed  upon 
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them,  will  be  regarded  as  admission  of  the  inability  of  the  Government 
of  the  peninsula  to  control  the  affairs  of  the  Island  of  Cnba.  The  omis- 
sion to  pnnish  the  acts  of  the  4th  November,  in  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
will  be  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the  control  of  the  island^  and  cannot  be 
regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  recognition  that  some  power  more  potent 
than  that  of  Spain  ezisits  within  that  colony. 

'<  Yon  may  read  what  precedes  to  the  minister,  and  you  may  say  that 
this  Government  has  confidence  in  the  sincerity  and  good  faith  of  the 
present  Government  of  Madrid,  and  of  its  desire  to  have  executed  in 
Cuba  the  promises  made  in  Madrid. 

''We  fear,  however,  that  unaided,  Spain  has  not  the  power  to  control 
the  resistance  to  itfi  authority  under  the  attitude  and  profession  of  loy- 
alty and  of  8upi>ort  which  is  more  formidable  than  the  insurrection  of 
Yara  to  her  continued  ascendency.  The  rebellion  and  insurrection  of 
the  Oasino  Espagnole  and  its  pretorian  volunteers,  present  the  most  for- 
midable opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  peninsula. 

''  With  regard  to  the  Yirginius,  we  are  still  without  information  as 
to  the  particulars  of  her  capture.  There  are  conflicting  representationa 
as  to  the  precise  place  of  capture,  whether  within  British  waters  or  on 
the  high  seas,  and  we  have  no  Information  as  to  whether  she  was  first 
sighted  within  Spanish  waters  and  the  chase  commenced  there,  or 
whether  it  was  altogether  in  neutral  waters. 

'<Mr.  Hall  has  been  requested  to  furnish  full  particulars,  and  a  vessel 
of  the  Kavy  has  been  dispatched  thither.  Mr.  Hall  informs  me  that 
telegraphic  communication  between  Havana  and  Santiago  de  Cuba  has 
been  interrupted. 

''There  is  also  some  doubt  as  to  the  right  of  the  Yirginius  to  carry 
the  American  flag,  or  of  her  right  to  the  papers  which  she  unquestion- 
ably carried.  This  is  being  investigated,  and,  of  course,  no  admission 
of  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  vessel  can  be  allowed  until  it  become 
apparent  that  the  Government  cannot  sustain  the  nationality  of  the  ves- 
sel, while  the  doubt  imposes  on  the  Government  the  necessity  of  caution 
in  ascertaining  the  foots  before  making  a  positive  demand. 

"While  writing  this  instruction,  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Hall  mentions 
that  Havana  papers  of  this  morning  published  a  statement,  apparently 
from  ofi&cial  sources,  that  the  captain  and  thirty-six  of  the  crew  of  the 
Yirginius  and  sixteen  others  were  shot  on  the  7th  and  8th  instant. 

"Such  wholesale  butchery  and  murder  is  almost  incredible;  it  would 
be  wholly  incredible  but  for  the  bloody  and  vengeful  deeds  of  which 
Cuba  has  been  the  theater.  Ko  Government  deserves  to  exist  which 
can  tolerate  such  crimes.  Fature  cries  aloud  against  them.  Spain  will 
be  loud  and  earnest  in  punishing  them,  or  she  will  forfeit  her  past  good 
name. 

'^  Your  request  to  the  Government  that  our  consul  be  permitted  to  see 
and  to  confer  with  American  citizens  who  may  be  prisoners  at  Santiago* 
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de  Caba  was  considerate,  and  is  approved ;  but  it  had  been  anticipated 
tluoagh  the  Havana  oonsnlate." 

Same  to  same,  Nov.  12,  1873.    MSS.  Inst.,  Spain  ;•  ilnd. 

'^  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  a  copy  of  a  note  passed  to  the  minister 
of  state  yesterday,  requesting  that  any  American  citizens  in  custody  of 
the  authorities  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  be  allowed  all  the  privileges  guar- 
anteed to  them  by  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  1795,  and  that  the 
coDBul  of  the  United  States  at  that  place  be  permitted  to  have  free  com* 
mnnicatiou  with  the  accused.  This  suggestion  seemed  to  me  proper,  in 
view  of  vihat  happened  in  March  last  in  the  case  of  the  sailors  of  the 
bark  Union,  and  yoor  instructions  in  that  case." 

Mr.  Sickles  to  Mr.  Fiah,  Nov.  12, 1873.    MSS.  Dispatches,  Spain;  ihid, 

'^The  case  of  the  Deerhound,  of  which  I  cabled  a  brief  statement  this 
morning,  was  not  settled  without  considerable  hesitation  and  delay  on 
the  part  of  this  Government.  Mr.  Garvajal  insisted  for  some  time  that 
it  was  a  proper  subject  for  the  decision  of  a  prize  court,  and  that  until 
the  jadgment  of  that  tribunal  should  be  given,  no  diplomatic  reclamation 
could  be  entertained.  This  ground  was  not  satisfactory  to  Great  Britain. 
It  was  replied  that  no  declaration  of  war  had  been  made  by  Spain ;  that 
the  parties  to  the  contest  had  not  been  recognized  as  belligerents;  that 
no  jurisdiction  over  such  a  capture  could  be  acquired  by  a  prize  court 
Id  time  of  peace ;  that  the  act  of  the  Spanish  cruiser  was  a  mere  trespass 
on  the  high  seas,  Irom  which  no  right  of  condemnation  could  possibly 
follow.  Great  Britain  therefore  urged  that  the  matter  was  in  the  exclu- 
sive and  sole  cognizance  of  the  executive  authorities ;  and  considering 
chat  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  principles  of  public  law  applicable  to 
them  were  indisputable  and  clear,  the  immediate  release  of  the  vessel, 
passengers,  and  crew  was  demanded.  The  Spanish  Government  at 
length  yielded  to  the  arguments  ably  presented  by  Mr.  MacDonell,  the 
British  charge  d'affaires,  and  made  ample  reparation." 

^  The  Deerhound,  an  English  vessel  with  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
for  Don  Carlos,  captured  in  July  last  off  this  coast,  on  the  high  seas,  by  a 
Spanish  gunboat^  was  released,  with  her  crew  and  passengers,  including 
one  or  more  prominent  Garlists,  on  the  demand  of  Great  Britain." 

Same  to  same  (telegram),  Nov.  12, 1873 ;  ibid. 

^'Conference  appointed  for  this  afternoon  adjourned  by  minister,  be- 
caase  he  had  received  at  a  late  hour  last  night  information  from  the 
captain-general  that  forty-nine  of  the  persons  on  board  the  Virginius 
had  been  shot  on  the  7th  and  8th  instant.  Mr.  Carvajal  said  he  com- 
mnnicated  this  report  to  me  with  profound  regret.  President  Castelar 
had  shown  the  deepest  feeling  in  view  of  this  intelligence.  It  appears 
the  orders  of  this  Government,  sent  on  the  6th,  did  not  reach  Havana 
nntil  the  7th,  and  could  not  be  transmitted  to  Santiago  in  time  to  pre- 
vent what  was  done.  General  Jovellar  says  he  will  stop  any  more 
slaughter.  Further  reports  called  for  at  two  this  morning,  and  I  am 
promised  explanations  o^  soon  as  they  can  be  given.  The  Madrid  pa- 
pers of  last  evening  and  this  morning  announc^  that  fifty  executions 
had  taken  place." 

Same  to  same  (telegram),  Nov.  13,  It^ ;  ihid, 
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^^  Toar  telegram  aDuouncing  adjoarnment  of  conference  received. 

^'  Unless  abnndant  reparation  shall  have  been  voluntarily  tendered, 
joa  will  demand  the  restoration  of  the  Yirginins,  and  the  release  and 
delivery  to  the  United  States  of  the  persons  captnred  on  her  who  have 
not  already  been  massacred,  and  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  be 
saluted  in  the  port  of  Santiago  and  the  signal  punishment  of  the  offi- 
cials who  were  concerned  in  the  capture  of  the  vessel,  and  the  execn^ 
tion  of  the  passengers  and  crew. 

"  In  case  of  refusal  of  satisfactory  reparation  within  twelve^aysfrom 
this  date,  you  will,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  close  your  legation, 
and  will,  together  with  your  secretary,  leave  Madrid,  bringing  with  yea 
the  archives  of  the  legation.  You  may  leave  the  printed  documents 
constituting  the  library  in  charge  of  the  legation  of  some  friendly  power, 
which  you  may  select,  who  will  consent  to  take  charge  of  them." 

Mr.  Fiah,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sickles  (telegram),  Nov.  14,  1873.    M8S.  Inst., 
Spain;  %M. 

^'  Hall  telegraphs  this  date  the  confirmation  of  report  of  further  ex- 
ecution on  12th  instant,  and  that  Havana  papers  of  yesterday  pub- 
lished account  of  execution  of  fifty-seven  other  prisoners,  and  that  only 
some  eighteen  will  escape  death,  but  that  nothing  official  was  received. 
You  will  represent  this  report  to  minister.  These  repeated  violations 
of  assurances  of  good-will  and  of  the. prohibition  of  murder  by  the  au- 
thorities in  Santiago  increase  the  necessity  of  full  and  speedy  repara- 
tion. There  is  but  one  alternative  if  denied  or  long  deferred.  If  Spain 
cannot  redress  the  outrages  perpetrated  in  her  name  in  Cuba,  the  United 
States  will.  If  Spain  should  regard  this  act  of  self-defense  and  justi- 
fication, and  of  the  vindication  of  long-continued  wrongs,  as  necessi- 
tating her  interference,  the  United  States,  while  regretting  it,  cannot 
avoid  the  resdlt.  You  will  use  this  instruction  cautiously  and  discreetly, 
avoiding  unnecessarily  exciting  any  proper  sensibilities,  and  avoiding 
all  appearance  of  menace;  but  the  gravity  of  the  case  admits  no  doubt, 
and  must  be  fairly  and  frankly  met." 

Same  to  same  (telegram),  Nov.  15,  1873 ;  ibid. 

^'Consul  at  Havana  telegraphs  that  the  report  of  further  executions 
communicated  by  him  and  mentioned  in  my  telegram  of  15th  was  offi- 
cially contradicted,  and  that  until  13th  the  total  number  of  executions 
was  fifty -three,  thus  confirming  minister's  statement  in  note  to  you. 

^'  Last  evening  Spanish  minister  communicated  to  me,  by  direction  of 
his  Government,  a  telegram  of  yesterday's  date,  declaring  the  resolu- 
tion of  his  Government  to  abide  by  the  principles  of  justice  and  to  ob- 
serve international  law,  to  comply  with  the  letter  of  treaties,  and  to 
punish  all  those  who  shall  have  made  themselves  liable  to  punishment 
regardless  of  their  station,  and  to  make  reparation  if  right  should  re- 
quire It,  urging  at  the  same  time  that  a  knowledge  of  facts  is  necessary 
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to  proceed  with  the  jadgineut  required  by  the  gravity  of  the  case,  and 
that  the  news  which  had  reached  them,  like  that  received  here,  mast  be 
coofosed.  * 

<'  The  telegram  to  the  Spanish  minister  is  subsequent  in  date  to  the 
mioister's  note  of  17th  to  you,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  reconsidera- 
tion or  later  decision  of  the  Government  Appreciating  this  fact,  and 
determined  to  continue  to  be  right  in  the  position  he  has  assumed,  the 
President  holds  that  the  demand  for  a  proper  length  of  time  to  learn 
the  exact  state  of  the  facts  is  reasonable.  In  view  of  this  request  you 
wOl  defer  your  immediate  departure  from  Madrid,  and  await  further 
instructions." 

Same  to  aame  (telegram),  Noy.  19, 1673;  ibid. 

m 

^*  Instruction  sent  yesterday  by  cable  authorizes  you  to  defer  closing 
legation  in  order  to  allow  a  reasonable  time  to  Spanish  Qovemment  to 
ascertain  facts  in  response  to  their  request  through  minister  here,  pre- 
sented on  18th  instant.  No  other  postponement  has  been  agreed  to, 
aod  minister  was  informed  that  a  satisfactory  settlement  would  be  ex- 
pected by  26th.» 

Same  to  same  (telegram).  Not.  20,  1873 ;  ibid. 

'^  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
11th  instant,  submitting  to  me  a  large  number  of  documents  and  depo- 
sitions, and  asking  for  my  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Yirginius, 
at  the  time  of  her  capture  by  the  Spanish  man-ofwar  Tornado,  was 
entitled  to  cany  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  whether  or  not  she 
was  canying  it  improperly  and  without  right  at  that  time. 

*^  This  question  arises  under  the  prot'OCol  of  the  29th  ultimo,  between 
the  Spanish  minister  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  which,  among  other 
things,  it  is  agreed  that  on  the  25th  instant  Spain  shall  salute  the  flag 
of  the  United  States.  But  it  is  further  provided  that  'if  Spain  should 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  .the  Government  of  the  United  States  that 
the  Yirginius  was  not  entitled  to  carry  the  flag  of  the  United  States, 
and  was  carrying  it,  at  the  time  of  her  capture,  without  right  and  im- 
properly, the  salute  will  be  spontaneously  dispensed  with,  as  in  such 
case  not  being  necessarily  requirable ;  but  the  United  States  will  ex- 
l«ct,  in  such  a  case,  a  disclaimer  of  the  intent  of  indignity  to  its  flag  in 
the  act  which  was  committed.' 

'^  Section  1  of  the  act  of  December  31, 1792,  provides  th^t  ships  or 
vessels  registered  pursuant  to  such  act,  '  and  no  other  (except  such  as 
shall  be  duly  qualified  according  to  law  for  carrying  on  the  coasting 
trade  and  fisheries,  or  one  of  them)  shall  be  denominated  and  deemed 
fthipe  or  vessels  of  the  United  States,  entitled  to  the  benefits  and  priv- 
ileges appertaining  to  such  ships.'  Section  4  of  the  same  act  provides 
tor  au  oath,  by  which,  among  other  things,  to  obtain  the  registry  of  a 
vessel,, the  owner  is  required  to  swear  Hhat  there  is  no  subject  pr  citi- 
sen  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  way  of  trust, 
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confidence,  or  otherwise,  interested  in  snch  ship  or  vessel,  or  in  the  profits 
or  issues  thereof.' 

'^  Obvioasly,  therefore,  no  vessel  in  which  a  foreigner  is  directly  or  in- 
reotly  interested  is  entitled  to  a  United  States  registry,  and  if  one  is 
obtained  by  a  false  oath  as  to  that  point,  and  the  fact  is  that  the  vessel 
is  owned,  or  partly  owned,  by  foreigners,  she  cannot  be  deemed  a  vessel 
of  the  United  States,  or  entitled  to  the  benefits  or  privileges  appertain- 
ing to  snch  vessels. 

<<  The  Virginias  was  registered  in  New  York  on  the  26th  of  September, 
1870,  in  the  name  of  Patterson,  who  made  oath  as  reqoired  by  law,  bat 
the  depositions  submitted  abundantly  show  that,  in  fact,  Patterson  was 
not  the  owner  at  that  time,  but  that  the  vessel  was  the  property  of  cer- 
tain Cuban  citizens  in  New  York,  who  famished  the  necessary  funds  for 
her  purchase.  J.  E.  Shepherd,  who  commanded  said  vessel  when  she 
left  New  York  with  a  certificate  of  her  register  in  the  name  of  Patter- 
son, testifies  positively  that  he  entered  into  an  agreement  to  command 
said  vessel  at  an  interview  between  Quesada,  Mora,  Patterson,  and 
others,  at  which  it  was  distinctly  understood  that  the  Yirginius  belonged 
to  Quesada,  Mora,  and  other  Cubans,  and  that  said  Mora  exhibited  to 
him  receipts  for  the  purchase-money  and  for  the  repairs  and  supplies 
upon  said  steamer,  and  explained  to  him  how  said  funds  were  raised 
among  the  Cubans  in  New  York.  Adolpho  De  Yarona,  who  was  the 
secretary  of  the  Cuban  mission  in  New  York  at  the  time  the  Yirginius 
was  purchased,  and  afterwards  sailed  in  her  as  Quesada's  chief  of  staff, 
testifies  that  he  was  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  the  transaction, 
and  knows  that  the  Yirginius  was  purchased  with  the  funds  of  the 
Cubans,  and  with  the  understanding  and  arrangement  that  Patterson 
should  appear  as  the  nominal  owner,  because  foreigners  could  not  ob- 
tain a  United  States  register  for  the  vessel.  Francis  Bowen,  Charles 
Smith,  Edward  Greenwood,  John  McCann,  Matthew  Murphy,  Ambrose 
Bawlings,  Thomas  Gallagher,  John  Furlong,  Thomas  Anderson,  and 
George  W.  Miller,  who  were  employed  upon  the  Yirginius  in  various 
capacities  after  she  was  registered  in  the  name  of  Patterson,  testify 
clearly  to  the  effect  that  they  were  informed  and  understood  while  they 
were  upon  the  vessel  that  she  belonged  to  Quesada  and  the  Cubans 
represented  by  him,  and  that  he  navigated,  controlled,  and  treated  said 
vessel  in  all  respects  as  though  it  was  his  property. 

"  Nothing  appears  to  weaken  the  force  of  this  testimony,  though  the 
witnesses  were  generally  subjected  to  cross-examination ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  tend  to  its  corroboration. 
With  the  oath  for  registry  the  statutes  requires  a  bond  to  be  given, 
signed  by  the  owner,  captain,  and  one  or  more  sureties;  but  there  were 
no  sureties  upon  the  bond  given  by  Patterson  and  Shepherd.  Pains 
have  been  taken  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  insurance  upon  the  vessel, 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  found,  and  Quesada,  Yarona,  and  the 
other  Cubans  who  took  passage  upon  the  Yirginius,  instead  of  going  on 
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board  at  the  wharf  in  the  nanal  way,  went  aboard  off  a  tag  after  the 
vessel  had  left  the  harbor  of  New  York.  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
to  hold  upon  this  evidence  that  Patterson's  oath  wasfie^se,  and  that  the 
register  obtained  Id  his  name  was  a  frand  npon  the  navigation  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

'^Assnming  the  qoestion  to  be  what  appears  to  conform  to  the  intent 
of  the  protocol,  whether  or  not  the  Virginias,  at  the  time  of  her  capture, 
had  a  right,  ms  against  the  United  States,  to  carry  the  American  flag, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  she  had  no  snch  right,  becaase  she  had  not 
been  registered  according  to  law ;  bat  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  she 
was  as  much  exempt  from  interference  on  the  high  seas  by  another 
power,  on  that  ground,  as  thongh  she  had  been  lawfully  registered. 
Spain,  no  doubt,  has  a  right  to  capture  a  vessel,  with  an  American  reg- 
ister, and  carrying  the  American  flag,  found  in  her  own  waters  assisting, 
or  endeavoring  to  assist,  the  insurrection  in  Cuba,  but  she  has  no  right 
to  capture  such  a  vessel  on  the  high  seas  upon  an  apprehension  that, 
in  violation  of  the  neutrality  or  navigation  laws  of  the  United  States, 
she  was  on  her  way  to  assist  said  rebellion.  Spain  may  defend  her  ter- 
ritory and  people  from  the  hostile  attacks  of  what  is,  or  appears  to  be, 
an  American  vessel;  but  she  has  no  jurisdiction  whatever  over  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  such  vessel  is  on  the  high  seas  in  violation 
of  any  law  of  the  United  States.  Spain  cannot  rightfally  raise  that 
question  as  to  the  Yirginius,  but  the  United  States  may,  and,  as  I  under- 
stand the  protocol,  they  have  agreed  to  do  it,  and,  governed  by  that 
agreeinent  and  without  admitting  that  Spain  would  otherwise  have  any 
interest  in  the  question,  I  decide  that  the  Yirginius,  at  the  time  of  her 
capture,  was  without  right  and  improperly  carrying  the  American  flag." 

Mr.  WiUiams,  Att'y  Gen.,  to  Mr.  Fish,  Deo.  17,  1873.    14  Op.,  340;  For.  Bel., 
1874.    See  as  to  flag  without  papers,  infray  $$  408  jf* 

^Referring  to  the  protocol  signed  on  the  29th  day  of  November,  and 
to  the  agreement  signed  on  the  8th  day  of  December,  instant,  between 
Ihe  Spdinish  minister  and  myself,  of  which  copies  were  furnished  to 
you  with  my  letter  of  8th  instant,  I  have  the  honor  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  provision  in  these  two  papers  relative  to  a  salute  to  the  flag 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  made  by  Spain,  in  the  harbor  of  Santiago 
de  Caba,  on  the  25th  day  of  December,  instant,  and  to  the  agreement 
in  the  protocol  that  'if,  before  that  date,  Spain  should  prove  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Ooyemment  of  the  United  States  that  the  Yirginius 
was  not  entitled  to  carry  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  was  carry- 
ing it  at  the  time  of  her  capture  without  right  and  improperly,  the 
salute  will  be  spontaneously  dispensed  with,  as  in  such  case  not  being 
necessarily  requirable.' 

^^The  Spanish  minister,  in  behalf  of  bis  Oovemment,  has  submitted 
certain  documents,  including  depositions  taken  before  a  United  States 
commissioner,  in  the  presence  of  the  attorney  of  the  United  States  for 
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the  southern  district  of  "Sew  York,  by  whom  the  parties  making  the 
depositions  were  cross-examined. 

^^  These  depositions,  together  with  copies  of  the  register,  and  other 
papers  of  the  Yirginius,  were,  by  direction  of  the  President,  submitted 
to  the  Attorney-General,  requesting  his  opinion  upon  the  force  of  the 
evidence,  whether  it  does  substantiate  to  the  reasonable  satisfiakction  of 
this  Government  that  the  Yirginius  was  not  entitled  to  cany  the  fiSkg 
of  the  United  States,  and  was  carrying  it,  at  the  time  of  her  capture,^ 
without  right  and  improperly. 

^'The  Attorney-General  holds,  upon  the  evidence  presented,  that  the 
register  of  the  Yirginius  was  a  fraud  upon  the  navigation  laws  of  the^ 
United  States,  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  she  had  no  right  to  carry 
the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  he  ^  decides  that  the  Yirginina,  at 
the  time  of  her  capture,  was  without  right,  and  improperly,  carrying 
the  American  flag.' 

<<By  direction  of  the  President,  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewitii' 
a  copy  of  this  opinion  and  decision  of  the  Attorney-General. 

<'Tbe  President  directs  me  further  to  say  that  the  conditions  having 
thus  been  reached,  on  which,  according  to  the  protocol  of  the  29th  of 
November  last,  the  salute  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  spon- 
taneously dispensed  with^  he  desires  that  you  will  give  the  necessaiy 
orders  and  instruct  the  proper  officers  to  notify  the  authorities  of  San- 
tiago de  Cuba  of  that  fact,  in  time  to  carry  out  the  intent  and  spirit  of 
the  agreement  between  the  two  Governments." 

Mr.  Fiah,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bobeeon,  Seo.  of  the  Nayy,  Not.  17, 1873.    MS8. 
Bom.  Let. ;  ibid, 

'^  Spain  having  admitted  (as  could  not  be  seriously  questioned)  that 
a  regularly  documented  vessel  of  the  United  States  is  subject  on  the 
high  seas  in  time  of  peace  only  to  the  police  jurisdiction  of  the  power 
from  which  it  receives  its  papers,  it  seemed  to  the  President  that  the 
United  States  should  not  refuse  to  concede  to  her  the  right  to  adduee 
proof  to  show  that  the  Yirginius  was  not  rightfully  carryings  our  flag. 
When  the  question  of  national  honor  was  adjusted,  it  also  seemed  that 
there  was  a  peculiar  propriety  in  our  consenting  to  an  arbitration  on  a 
question  of  pecuniary  damages." 

Mr.  Fish,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adee^  Deo.  31,  1873.    MBS.  Jnat.,  Spun. 

<'f  n  March  last  an  arrangement  was  made,  through  Mr.  Gushing,  oar 
minister  in  Madrid,  with  the  Spanish  Government,  for  the  payment  by 
the  latter  to  the  United  States  of  the  sum  of  eighty  thousand  dollars  in 
coin,  for  the  purpose  of  the  relief  of  the  families  or  persons  of  the  ship's 
company  and  certain  passengers  of  the  Yirginius.  This  sum  was  to 
have  been  paid  in  three  installments  at  two  months  each.  It  is  due  to 
the  Spanish  Government  that  I  should  state  that  the  payments  were 
fully  and  spontaneously  anticipated  by  that  Government,  and  that  the 
whole  amount  was  paid  witbin  but  a  few  days  more  than  two  months- 
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from  the  date  of  the  agreement,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  transmitted. 
In  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  the  adjnstment  I  have  directed  the  dis- 
tribation  of  the  amonnt  among  the  parties  entitled  thereto,  indnding^ 
the  ship's  company  and  sach  of  the  passengers  as  were  American  citi- 
zens. Payments  are  made  accordingly,  on  the  application  by  the  parties 
entitled  thereto." 

President  Grant,  Beyenth  Annual  Mtnage,  1875. 
The  following  doonmento  may  be  lef eired  to  in  thia  connection : 

Steamer  Yirginins.    Correspondence  as  to,  House  Ex.  Doc.  30,  43d  Cong.,  let 


Trial  of  General  Jnan  Bnrriel  for  the  maasacre  of  the  passengers  and  crew  oi 

the.    Correspondence.    President's  message,  Jan.  *2l,  1876,  Honae  Ex.  Doc. 

90, 44th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
Indemnity.    Amount  received  and  distributed.    President's  message,  Nor. 

15, 1877,  House  Ex.  Doc.  15,  45th  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 
Further  correspondence.    President's  meattage,  Mar.  29, 1878,  House  Ex.  Doc. 

73,  45th  Cong.,  3d  sess. 

The  protocol  of  conference  with  Spain  relative  to  the  captnred  steamer 
Virginias,  will  be  found  in  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.,  187^'73,  vol.  63. 
For  the  a^i^ement  as  to  indemnity,  see  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.,  1874-75, 
voL  66.    As  to  ships  without  registry,  see  infrUj  §§  408  ff, 

<<  I  have  to  instruct  you  to  bring  to  the  earnest  attention  of  His  Maj- 
esty's Government  a  series  of  occurrences  on  the  high  seas  and  in 
waters  a<yacent  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  of  such  excep- 
tional gravity  that  this  Government  cannot  but  attach  the  utmost  im- 
portance thereto,  inasmuch  as  the  fact«  which  have  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  this  Department,  if  substantiated,  involve  not  only 
unwarrantable  interference  with  the  legitimate  pursuit  of  peaceful  com- 
merce by  American  citizens,  but  also  a  grave  affront  to  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  their  flag. 

<^Foar  separate  instances  of  the  visitation  and  search  of  American 
commercial  vessels  by  armed  cruisers  of  Spain  have  been  reported  in 
rapid  succession,  under  circumstances  which  impress  the  mind  of  the 
President  with  the  substantial  truthfulness  of  the  statements,  made 
under  circumstances  which  preclude  collusion  or  willful  deception  on 
the  part  of  those  making  them. 

^'The  &cts  of  these  occurrences,  in  the  order  in  which  they  took 
place,  as  sworn  to  by  the  officers  pf  the  several  vessels,  are  as  follows : 

<<  lat  The  schooner  Ethel  A.  Merritt,  one  of  the  fleet  belonging4o  the 
firm  of  Warner  &  Merritt,  fruiterers,  of  Philadelphia,  sailed  from  Port 
Antonio,  Jamaica,  on  the  29th  May  last,  laden  with  fruit  for  Philadel- 
phia* On  the  next  day.  May  30,  she  was  overhauled  by  a  vessel-of-war 
under  the  Spanish  flag,  which  fired  a  blank  shot,  upon  which  the  Ethel 
A.  Merritt  displayed  the  United  States  flag  and  kept  on  her  course. 
The  cruiser  then  bore  down  upon  her  and  fired  a  solid  shot  which 
glanced  and  passed  through  her  rigging.  The  master  of  the  schooner, 
to  save  the  owners'  property  and  the  lives  of  his  crew,  then  hove  to  and 
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his  vessel  was  boarded  by  an  armed  officer,  in  Spanish  aniform,  who 
searched  her,  and  finding  nothing  on  board  save  legitimate  cargo,  per- 
mitted her  to  proceed  on  her  conrse.  The  affidavits  of  the  master  and 
first  mate  of  the  schooner  fixed  her  distance  from  the  nearest  point  of 
the  Island  of  Gaba  at  the  time  she  was  boarded,  as  between  six  and 
seven  nautical  miles.  The  name  of  the  boarding  cruiser  was  not  ascw- 
tained  at  the  time,  and  through  the  mistaken  impression  of  one  of  the 
schooner's  crew,  who  read  the  name  on  her  stem  indistinctly,  she  was 
supposed  to  be  called  the  Nuncio  or  Nunico. 

*'  2d.  The  schooner  Eunice  P.  Newcomb,  of  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  bound 
from  Port  Antonio,  Jamaica,  to  Boston,  with  a  cargo  of  bananas  and 
cocoanuts,  on  or  about  the  18th  of  June  last,  was  in  like  manner  over- 
hauled by  a  gunboat  under  the  Spanish  flag,  which  fired  a  blank  shot 
across  her  bow.  The  Eunice  P.  Newcomb  showed  the  United  States 
flag  and  kept  on  her  course,  being  then  on  the  high  seas,  seven  or  eight 
nautical  miles  distant  from  the  coast  of  Ouba.  The  Spanish  cruiser 
next  fired  a  solid  shot  across  the  schooner's  stem,  when  the  latter  hove 
to  and  was  boarded  by  three  men  from  the  gunboat,  who  searched  the 
vessel  and  left  her  to  proceed  on  her  course.  In  this  case,  also,  the 
name  of  the  boarding  cruiser  was  not  reported  to  the  Department. 

^<3d.  The  schooner  George  Washington,  of  Booth  Bay,  Me.,  cleared 
from  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  the  22d  of  June  last,  in  ballast,  for  Manchio- 
neal,  in  Jamaica,  for  a  cargo  of  fruit  On  the  5th  of  July,  when  about 
fifteen  miles  distant  from  Gape  Maysi,  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  she  sighted  a  steamer  some  ten  miles  distant.  The 
steamer  altered  her  course  and  bore  down  upon  the  schooner,  which 
hoisted  the  TJnited  States  flag.  The  steamer  overtook  the  schooner, 
not  displaying  the  Spanish  flag  until  abreast  of  her,  steamed  ahead  with 
guns  manned,  and  lowered  a  boat  which  put  off  to  the  Qeorge  Wash- 
ington. The  master  of  the  latter  hove  to,  and  the  boat,  containing  two 
officers  and  two  men,  heavily  armed,  ran  alongside.  The  Spanish  offi- 
cers and  coxswain  went  on  board,  examined  the  schooner's  papers, 
searched  her  hold  and  ship's  stores,  inspected  all  her  crew,  and  left  her 
without  explanation.  The  search  took  place  about  fifteen  miles  south- 
easterly of  Gape  Maysi.  The  name  of  the  vessel  was  in  this  instance, 
also,  not  ascertained,  but  the  concluding  letters  on  her  stem,  all  that 
could  be  read  as  she  lay,  are  said  to  have  been  "  gary,"  which  leads 
the  Department  to  conjecture  that  she  may  have  been  the  Blasoo  de 
Garay,  the  gunboat  concerned  the  following  day,  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, in  the  fourth  and  last  of  the  cases  of  visitation  and  search  thus 
far  reported  to  this  Government. 

^'4th.  The  schooner  Hat  tie  Haskell,  of  New  York,  sailed  from  that 
city  on  the  18th  of  June  last,  with  a  general  cargo  for  the  San  Bias  coast 
in  the  Golombian  State  of  Panamas  On  the  6th  of  July  she  sighted  the 
east  coast  of  Cuba,  off  Gape  Maysi.  At  two  o'clock  that  day  she  sighted 
a  side- wheel  steamer,  which  gave  chase,  and,  when  near,  set  the  Span- 
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lah  dag,  whereat  the  Hattie  Haskell  Hbowed  the  American  colors.  At 
six  o^ciock  the  ganboat,  which  proved  to  De  the  Blaaoo  de  Garay, 
ordered  the  schooner  to  heave  to,  and  when  a  cable's  length  distant, 
sent  a  boat  off  to  her  with  an  armed  crew,  her  gnns  being  meanwhile 
manned  and  crew  mnstered  for  action.  The  boat  carried  two  officers, 
who  examined  the  schooner's  papers  and  searched  her  hold,  after  which 
she  was  permitted  to  proceed.  This  visit  and  search  occurred  about  32 
mfles  southwesterly  from  Gape  Maysi,  as  verified  by  the  affidavits  of  the 
master,  mate,'  and  all  the  crew  of  the  Hattie  Haskell  before  the  United 
States  court  at  Aspinwall. 

^^  As  may  naturally  be  supposed,  these  occurrences  gave  this  Govern- 
ment much  concern,  and  immediate  steps  were  taken  to  ascertain  the 
kuth  of  the  facts  stated.  The  prompt  denial  of  the  possibility  of  such 
an  event  taking  place^  which  was  spontaneously  made  public  through 
the  press  of  the  Cuban  authorities,  coupled  with  the  circumstances  of 
no  vessel  bearing  a  name  even  remotely  like  that  of  Nuncio  or  Nuni^ 
being  in  the  Spanish  service,  gave  rise  at  first  to  the  conjecture  that 
tiie  search  of  the  Ethel  .A.  fiferritt  might  have  been  the  work  of  some 
piratical  craft,  and  the  Tennessee,  a  war  vessel  of  the  United  States, 
was  promptly  dispatched  to  Cuban  waters  to  make  an  investigation. 

^*  Your  own  dispatch  of  the  16th  of  June  (No.  33)  shows  how  quick 
the  Spanish  ministry  was  to  disavow  the  act,  then  only  known  to  it 
through  the  press;  and  how  earnest  was  the  assurance  given  that  if  the 
firing  had  taken  place  as  reported,  it  was  done  contrary  to  the  express 
orders  and  wish  of  the  Spanish  Government.  It  was,  however,  soon 
learned  by  the  rear-admiral  commanding  the  Tennessee  that  the  firing 
upon,  boarding,  and  search  of  the  Ethel  A.  Merritt  and  Eunice  P.  New- 
oomb  was  admitted  by  the  Spanish  authorities  at  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
the  explanation  given  by  them  being  that  the  gtMrda  castas  are  not  per- 
mitted to  cruise  at  a  greater  distance  than  six  miles  from  the  Cuban 
shore;  that  the  schooners  when  boarded  by  officers  of  the  gunboat 
Ganto  were  at  a  distance  not  greater  than  from  two  to  three  miles  from 
the  south  coast  of  Cuba,  and  that  the  occurrences  were  immediately  re- 
ported through  the  captain  of  the  port  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  to  the  Span- 
ish admiral  at  Havana. 

^The  reported  visitation  jand  search  of  the*George  Washington  and 
Hattie  Haskill  has  not  as  yet  been  in  like  manner  admitted,  but  from 
the  verification  of  the  incidents  with  respect  to  the  two  previous 
searches,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  occurrences  iu  their  cases 
will  be  likewise  found  to  be  true,  and  that  the  war  vessels  of  Spain  off 
the  coast  of  Cuba  have  in  at  least  four  instances  in  rapid  succession 
exercised  the  right  of  visitation  and  search  upon  vessels  of  the  United 
States  flying  the  American  flag,  and  passing  in  the  pursuit  of  lawful 
trade  through  the  commercial  highway  of  nations  which  lies  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Island  of  Cuba.  This  Government  does  not  lose  sight  of 
flie  0ap parte  declarations  made  by  the  Spanish  local  authorities  at  Saq^ 
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tiago  de  Oaba,  that  the  two  acts  thds  far  verified  took  place  within  the 
three-mile  limit.  This  point  is  in  dispate,  and  evidence  as  trostworthy 
as  proof  can  well  be  in  soch  cases  is  adduced  to  show  that  the  vesselB 
were  at  the  time  from  Hix  to  eight  miles  distant  from  the  shore.  In  the 
cases  of  the  two  remaining  searches  the  evidence  fixes'  the  distance 
from  shore  fkr  outside  of  the  limits  mentioned,  and  in  that  of  theHattie 
Haskell,  especially,  at  over  twenty  miles  from  the  Oaban  coast. 

*^  The  question  does  not  appear  to  this  Government  to  be  one  to  be 
decided  alone  by  the  geographical  position  of  the  vessefs,  but  by  the 
higher  considerations  involved  in  this  unwonted  exercise  of  a  right  of 
search  in  time  of  peace,  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  existing  treaty 
of  1795,  between,  the  two  nations,  in  its  eighteenth  article,  permits  it  to 
be  exercised  even  in  time  of  recognized  public  war,  that  article  permit- 
ting visitation  only,  with  inspection  of  the  vessel's  sea-letters,  and  not 
search.  These  interferences  with  our  legitimate  commerce  do  not  even 
take  the  form  of  a  revenue  formality  performed  by  the  revenue  vessels  of 
Spain,  but  carry  in  their  methods  most  unequivocal  features  of  bellig- 
erent searches  made  by  the  war  vessels  of  Spain.  From  the  unhappy 
history  of  the  events  of  the  past  ten  years  in  and  about  the  waters  of 
the  Antilles,  it  is  only  too  cogently  to  be  inferred  that  these  proceed- 
ings of  Spanish  war  vessels  assume  a  right  thus  to  arrest  our  peacefol 
commerce  under  motives  not  of  revenue  inspection,  but  of  warlike  de- 
fense. In  this  aspect  of  the  case  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  under 
color  of  revenue  investigation  to  intercept  smuggling  or  other  frauds, 
jurisdictional  power  within  the  limit  of  the  recognized  maritime  leagoe 
could  be  invoked  in  time  of  peace  to  justify  the  interference  of  Spanish 
cruisers  with  the  lawful  commerce  of  nations  passing  along  a  public 
maritime  highway,  in  a  regular  course  of  navigation  which  brings  them 
near  the  Cuban  coast,  though  not  bound  to  its  ports.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  world's  commerce  is  to  be  impeded,  and  the  ships  of 
foreign  and  friendly  nations  forced  to  seek  an  unwonted  channel  of 
navigation ;  that  they  are  to  be  driven  out  of  their  proper  course  iuta 
adverse  winds  and  currents  to  avoid  the  offensive  exercise  of  a  right 
which  is  allowed  only  to  the  exigencies  of  a  state  of  war,  and  to  avert 
the  imminent  risk  of  armed  attack  and  of  discourtesy  to  the  flag  they 
bear.  And  it  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  the  exercise  of  any  such 
asserted  right  upon  commercial  vessels,  on  the  high  seas,  in  time  of 
peace,  is  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  even  the  most  ordinary 
semblance  of  friendly  relations  between  the  nation  which  thus  conducts 
itself  and  that  whose  merchant  vessels  are  exposed  to  systematic  de- 
tention and  search  by  armed  force. 

*<  I  have  made  use  of  the  terms  ^systematic  detention  and  search '  ad-' 
visedly,  for  although  I  am  loath  to  believe  that  the  Government  of  His 
Majesty  has  determined  upon  the  adoption  of  a  course  towards  the  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States,  in  or  near  the  jurisdictional  waters  of  Spain, 
which  can  only  imply  a  standing  menace  to  the  integrity  and  honor  of 
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my  ooQDtry  and  its  flag,  yet  the  occarrenoe  in  quick  saccession  of  four 
BQch  grave  acts  of  offensive  search  of  oar  peaceful  traders,  after  so  long 
an  interval  of  repose  since  this  question  was  last  raised  in  the  case  of 
the  American  whalers  on  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba,  cannot  but  make 
me  apprehensive  that  the  Government  of  Spain,  or  the  superior  author- 
ity of  Ouba,  in  pursuance  of  the  discretionary  power  it  is  understood  to 
possess,  may  have  taken  up  a  new  line  of  action,  and  one  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  those  relations  between  the  two  countries  which  both  their 
reciprocal  interests  and  duties  require  should  be  maintained  unbroken. 

^It  is  my  profound  hope  that  such  apprehensions  on  my  part  may 
be  found  to  be  baseless.  But  in  view  of  the*  length  of  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  first  of  these  occurrences  waA  known  to  the  public  here 
and  in  Spain,  of  the  anxiety  which  the  minister  of  state  expressed  to 
you  in  the  matter  of  the  telegraphic  inquiries  made  by  him  of  the  Cuban 
authorities,  and  of  the  immediate  report  of  the  early  cases  to  the  admiral 
at  Havana,  which  Is  said  to  have  been  made,  I  cannot  but  express  my 
sorprise  and  regret  that  the  Spanish  Government  should  not  of  itself 
have  hastened  to  make  some  explanation  of  the  incidents  calculated  to 
allay  the  anxiety  of  a  friendly  i)ower,  whose  just  susceptibilities  as  re- 
spects the  safety  of  its  commerce  and  the  honor  of  its  flag  are  so  well 
known  to  the  Spanish  Oovemment. 

'^  I  do  not  undertake,  now,  either  a  ftill  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of 
this  Oovemment  on  the  subject  of  the  maritime  jurisdiction  of  states 
over  circumjacent  waters,  or  a  particular  inquiry  as  to  the  diverse 
views,  in  some  sense,  which  have  been  brought  forward,  heretofore,  in 
the  discussion  between  Spain  and  the  dnited  States  on  the  subject  of 
jtmsdiotion  over  Cuban  waters. 

^^  I  desire,  however,  that  the  position  heretofore  more  than  once  dis- 
tinctly taken  by  this  Government,  in  its  diplomatic  correspondence 
with  Spain,  shall  be  understood  by  you  and  firmly  adhered  to  in  any 
intercourse  you  may  have  in  the  pending  situation  with  the  Spanish 
minister  of  foreign  i^OGftlrs.  This  Government  never  has  recognized  and 
never  will  recognize  any  pretense  or  exercise  of  sovereignty  on  the 
part  of  Spain  beyond  the  belt  of  a  league  firom  the  Cuban  coast  over 
the  commerce  of  this  country  in  time  of  i>eace.  This  rule  of  the  law  of 
nations  we  consider  too  firmly  established  to  be  drawn  into  debate,  and 
any  dominion  over  the  sea  outside  of  this  limit  will  be  resisted  with  the 
same  firmness  as  if  such  dominion  were  asserted  in  mid-ocean. 

^'The  revenue  regulations  of  a  country  framed  and  adopted  under 
the  motive  and  to  the  end  of  protecting  trade  with  its  ports  against 
smuggling  and  other  frauds  which  operate  upon  vessels  bound  to  such 
ports  have,  without  due  consideration,  been  allowed  to  play  a  part  in 
the  discussions  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  on  the  extent  of 
maritime  dominion  accorded  by  the  law  of  nations  which  does  not  be- 
long to  them.  In  this  light  are  to  be  regarded  the  royal  decrees  which 
it  has  been  claimed  by  the  Spanish  Government  had  for  more  than  a 
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hnndred  years  established  two  leagues  as  the  measure  of  maritime 
jnrisdiotion  asserted  and  exercised  by  the  Spanish  Grown  both  in  pen- 
insular and  colonial  waters.  Of  this  character,  obviously,  are  the  re- 
gulations of  our  revenue  system  in  force  since  1799,  which  not  only 
allow  but  enjoin  visitation  of  vessels  bound  to  our  ports  within  four 
leagues  from  land,  which,  in  her  diplomatic  correspondence  with  this 
Government,  Spain  has  much  insisted  on  as  equivalent  to  its  own  do- 
minion  as  assorted  off  its  coasts,  except  that  our  authority  was  exerted 
at  twice  the  distance  from  land. 

^'  But  the  distinction  between  dominion  over  the  sea,  carrying  a  right 
of  visit  and  search  of  all  vessels  found  within  such  domiuion,  and  fiscal 
or  revenue  regnlatious  of  commerce,  vessels,  and  cargoes  engaged  in 
trade  as  allowed  with  our  ports  to  a  reasonable  range  of  approach  to 
such  ports,  needs  only  to  be  pointed  out  to  be  fully  appreciated.  Every 
nation  has  full  jurisdiction  of  commerce  with  itself,  until  by  treaty 
stipulations  it  has  parted  with  some  portion  of  this  full  control.  In 
this  jurisdiction  is  easily  included  a  requirement  that  vessels  seeking 
our  ports,  in  trade,  shall  be  subject  to  such  visitation  and  inspection 
as  the  exigencies  of  onr  revenue  may  demand,  in  the  judgment  of  this 
Government,  for  the  protection  of  the  revenues  and  the  adequate  ad- 
ministration of  the  customs  service.  This  is  not  dominion  over  the  sea 
where  these  vessels  are  visited,  but  dominion  over  this  commerce  with 
us,  its  vehicles  and  cargoes,  ev^eu  while  at  sea.  It  carries  no  assertion 
of  dominion,  territorial  and  in  invitum,  but  over  voluntary  trade  in  prog- 
ress and  by  its  own  election,  submissive  to  our  regulations  of  it,  even 
in  its  approaches  to  our  coasts  and  while  still  outside  of  our  territorial 
dominion.  (This  statutory  provision  is  the  subject  of  discussion  in  in- 
structions of  Mr.  Fish  and  Mr.  Evarts,  given  supra^  §  32.) 

''Ton  will  obserye,  therefore,  that  the  American  vessels  which  have 
been  interfered  with  thus  unwarrantably  were  not  engaged  in  trade 
with  Cuba,  and  were  in  no  degree  subject  to  any  surveillance  or  visita- 
tion  of  revenue  regulation.  The  acts  complained  of,  if,  indeed,  as  our 
proofs  seem  to  make  clear,  without  the  league  accorded  as  territorial 
by  the  law  of  nations,  have  no  support  whatever  from  the  principle  of 
commercial  regulation  which  I  have  explained.  Spain  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  waters  in  which  our  vessels  were  found;  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  trade  in  which  they  were  engaged ;  and  no  warrant  under  the 
law  of  nations,  to  which  alone  these  vessels  in  this  commerce  were  sub- 
ject, can  be  found  for  their  arrest  by  the  Spanish  gunboats. 

<'As  the  offense  against  the  rights  of  our  commerce  and  the  freedom 
our  flag,  which  we  complain  of  in  those  four  instances,  is  substantive,  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  now  to  insist  upon  the  form  and  manner  of 
these  visitations  and  searches  as  elements  or  aggravations  of  this  offense. 
It  cannot,  however,  escape  notice  that  each  transaction  has  unequivocal 
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features  of  the  exercise  of  direct  sovereignty,  and  by  mere  force,  as  if 
by  territorial  and  armed  dominion  over  the  sea  which  was  the  scene  of 
the  transactions.  These  were  gnnboats,  a  part  of  the  naval  power  of 
Spain,  nnder  the  threat  of  their  armaments  and  by  the  presenc/C  of  ade- 
quate armed  force  boarding  these  vessels, compelling  submission^  their 
action  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  such  as  it  would  have  been  nnder 
a  belligerent  right  on  the  high  seas  in  time  of  war. 

^<In  manner  and  form,  then,  as  well  as  in  substance,  the  power  to 
which  our  commerce  was  obliged  to  succumb  was  not  of  commercial 
regulation  or  revenue  inspection,  or  by  any  of  the  instruments  employed 
in  preventive  or  protective  service  with  which  commerce  is  familiar. 

"  Unless  some  faoe  shall  be  put  upon  these  disturbances  of  our  peace- 
ful and  honest  commerce  in  one  of  the  most  important  thoroughfares 
which  I  cannot  anticipate,  this  Government  will  look  to  Spain  for  a 
prompt  and  ready  apology  for  their  oex^urrence,  a  distinct  assurance 
against  their  repetition,  and  such  an  indemnity  to  the  owners  of  those 
several  vessels  as  will  satisfy  them  for  the  past  and  guarantee  our  com- 
meroe  against  renewed  interruption  by  engaging  the  interest  of  Spain 
in  restraint  of  rash  or  ignorant  infractions,  by  subordinate  agents  of  its 
power,  of  our  rights  upon  the  seas.^' 

Hr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Faircbild,  Aug.  11,  1880.    MSS.  lust..  Spain, 
For.  Rel.,  1880. 

The  right  of  search  cannot  be  exercised  in  time  of  peace ;  nor  is  it  any 
excuse  that  the  search  was  attempted  in  the  port  of  a  third  sovereign 
who  makes  no  complaint  of  the  outrage. 

Mr.  ETarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Asta-Bornagna,  Mar.  3,  1881.    MSS.  Notes, 
Chili. 

'^  By  the  law  of  nations,  as  it  is  understood  in  this  Department,  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  a  particular  country  who  are  owners  of  a  ship, 
are  entitled  to  carry  on  such  ship,  when  at  sea,  the  flag  of  such  coun- 
try ;  and  such  flag  is  to  be  regarded  by  all  foreign  sovereigns  as  the 
badge  of  nationality.  It  is  true  that  municipal  laws  exist  in  the  United 
States,  as  in  other  countries,  by  which,  for  municipal  purposes  this  rule 
of  the  law  of  nations  is  subjected  to  certain  limitations.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  these  limitations  have  no  extraterritorial  force,  and  that  it  is 
not  within  the  provision  of  foreign  sovereigns  to  enforeei  them.  When- 
ever a  wrong  is  done,  or  supposed  to  be  done,  by  a  foreign  sovereign 
to  a  vessel  owned  by  citizens  of  the  Umted  States,  then  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  on  being  duly  advised  will  inquire  into  the 
wrong. 

"  Unto,  however,  such  a  question  actually  arises,  it  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  practice  of  this  Department  to  declare  how  the  law  thus 
stated  would  be  applied  in  such  contingencies  as  are  suggested  in  your 
communication  acknowledged  as  above.  The  question,  in  fact,  of  the 
right  of  the  local  anthorities  at  any  particular  British  port  to  impose 
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the  tests  to  which  you  refef,  could  only  come  before  this  Department 
on  the  application  of  ship-owners  claiming  to  be  thereby  skggrieved; 
and  until  they  present  their  case,  and  are  heard  on  their  own  bebali^ 
you  will  no  doubt  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be  unsuitable  for  this 
Department  to  express  in  advance  any  opinion  by  which  their  case 
might  be  prejudiced.'' 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sir  L.  West,  Apr.  9, 1886.    M8S.  Notes,  Gr.  Brit. 

^^  Mr.  Machado's  claim,  as  will  be  seen  from  this  review,  has  two  dis- 
tinct relations.  The  first  is  for  the  aflfront  to  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  which  his  two  vessels  bore.  No  foreign  sovereign  had  then  the 
right  in  time  of  peace  to  visit  and  search  a  vessel  bearing  that  flag,  un- 
less in  the  single  instance  of  piracy  shown  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  A  t 
the  very  time  Mr.  Machado's  vessels  were  thus  arrested,  Great  Britain 
had  been  urging  on  us  to  give  her  this  privilege  in  respect  to  American 
ships  supi)osed  to  be  slavers;  bni  this  proposition  was  peremptorily  re- 
pelled. This  very  fact  made  the  arrest  in  these  particular  cases  an  out- 
rage which  this  Government  was  bound  to  resent.  It  is  true  that  in 
1862,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  grant- 
ing this  right  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity  was  duly  ratified  and  pro- 
claimed ;  but  this  treaty  has,  in  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  the 
slave  trade,  practically  ceased  to  operate ;  and  visitation  and  search,  in 
time  of  peace,  of  American  vessels  by  British  cruisers,  except  on  the 
ground  of  piracy,  was  in  1854  and  1857,  and  still  is,  regarded  by  as  as 
an  offense  requiring  apology  and  indemnity.  It  is  due  to  the  British 
Government  to  say  that,  when  called  upon  for  an  explanation,  it  ex- 
pressed its  regrets  at  the  occurrences  in  question,  tendered  an  apology, 
punished  the  offending  officer,  and  agreed  to  pay  such  compensation  to 
Mr.  Machado  as  would,  under  the  circumstances,  be  suitable.  That  Gh>v- 
ernment  then  offered  to  arbitrate,  as  has  been  seen,  in  case  of  inability 
to  agree  upon  the  amount  of  damages." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Sawyer  and  Spooner,  Apr.  19, 1886.    MSS. 
Dom.  Let. 

^^  What  is  this  right  of  search  t  Is  it  a  substantive  and  independent 
right  wantonly,  and  in  the  pride  of  power,  to  vex  and  harass  neutral 
commerce,  because  there  is  a  capacity  to  do  so ;  or  to  indulge  the  idle 
and  mischievous  curiosity  of  looking  into  neutral  trade ;  or  the  assump- 
tion of  a  right  to  control  it  t  If  it  be  such  a  substantive  and  independ> 
ent  right,  it  would  be  better  "that  cargoes  should  be  inspected  in  port, 
before  the  sailing  of  the  vessel,  or  that  belligerent  licenses  should  be 
procured.  But  this  is  not  its  character."  The  right  of  search  <^  has  been 
truly  denominated  a  right  growing  out  of  and  ancillary  to  the  greater 
right  of  capture.  Where  this  greater  right  may  be  legally  exeroised 
without  search,  the  right  of  search  can  never  rise  or  come  into  qnes- 
tlon.» 

Maishall,  C.  J.    The  Nereide,  9  Cranch,  406. 
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Ships-of-war  sailing  under  the  authority  of  their  Government,  in- 
stmcted  to  arrest  piratea  and  other  pnblicoffenders^may  approach  ves- 
sels at  sea  to  ascertain  their  character. 

A  ship  ander  snch  circnmstances  is  not  bound  to  lie  by  and  await  ap- 
ptoach,  but  she  has  no  right  to  fire  at  an  approaching  craiser  upon  a 
mere  conjecture  that  she  is  a  pirate,  especially  if  her  own  conduct  has 
invited  the  approach ;  and,  if  this  be  done,  the,croiser  may  lawfolly  re- 
pel force  by  force  and  capture  her. 

The  Harianna  Flora,  11  Wheat,  1. 

The  commander  of  a  cruiser  having  fairly  exercised  his  discretion,  in 
judging  whether  an  attack  on  him  was  piratical,  cannot  be  held  respon- 
sible in  damages  for  having  come  to  a  conclusion  which  subsequent  judi- 
cial investigation  shows  to  have  been  incorrect. 
Jhid. 

A  pablic  vessel  of  the  United  States  has  the  right,  on  the  high  seas, 
to  detain  a  merchant  vessel  of  the  United  States  until  the  Grovemment 
can  act  upon  the  matter,  where  there  is  just  cause  to  believe  that  such 
merchant  vessel  is  engaged  in  a  trade  forbidden  by  act  of  Congress. 

3  Op.,  405,  Gnmdy,  1839. 

The  brig  Thomas,  of  Havana,  sailing  under  the  American  flag,  was 
seized  by  a  public  vessel  of  the  United  States  in  the  port  of  Havana,  on 
suspicion  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  A  correspondence  en- 
sued between  the  captain-general  of  Cuba  and  the  United  States  con- 
sul at  Havana,  who  advised  the  seizure,  which  terminated  in  a  friendly 
disposition* of  the  question  whether  the  seizure  was  a  violation  of  the 
jurisdictional  rights  of  Spain ;  and  upon  this  point  no  opinion  was  given 
by  the  Attorney-General.  But  it  was  held  that  as  to  the  captain  of  the 
Thomas  and  his  vessel  the  seizure  was  not  wrongful. 

Ibid. 

The  opinion  of  Attorney -General  Williams,  Dec.  17,  1873,  on  the  Yirginins  case 
(14  Op.,  340)  is  given  in  a  prior  i)age  of  this  section. 

Lord  Aberdeen  having  maintained  in  1841  that  American  vessels 
on  the  high  seas  were  not  visited  as  American  vessels,  but  as  vessels 
of  nations  with  whom  Great  Britain  bad  treaties,  butwhofraudulenUy 
carried  American  colors,  Mr.  Wheaton  (Inquiry,  143)  replied  that  "  nei- 
ther is  the  neutral  vessel  visited  in  time  of  war,  as  neutral^  but  she  is 
ever  visited  and  captured  and  detained  and  carried  in  for  a(\judication, 
a«  being  suspected  to  be  an  enemy,  either  literally  such,  or  as  having  for- 
feited her  neutral  character  by  violating  her  neutral  duties." 

See  as  approving  Mr.  Wheaton's  views,  Mr.  Legar^,  Sec.  of  State,  June  9, 1843. 
MSS.  Inst.,  Pmssia. 

On  the  assumption  of  the  British  Government  that  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions a  search  to  determine  as  to  the  traudnlency  of  a  flap:  is  admissible, 
Mr.  Lawrence  thus  speaks :  "  If  the  proposition  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  tenable,  we  were  in  much  worse  position  than  if  we  had  act- 
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nally  conceded  the  right  of  search .  I  n  t he  treaties  made  with  other  pow- 
ers there  were  limits  as  to  the  time  when  and  where  the  visitation  for  the 
examination  of  the  papers  may  be  made ;  and  the  right  of  detention  is 
confined  to  certain  cruisers  specially  authorized.  In  our  case,  if  admit- 
ted at  all,  it  would  be  equally  competent  for  any  ship-of-war,  and  if 
English  ships  have  the  right,  all  others  possess  it,  to  visit  and  detaSn 
any  merchantman  at  any  time  and  in  any  part  of  the  ocean."  (Visit 
and  Search,  41.  See  Schuyler's  Am.  Diplom.,  23U  citing  to  same  effect 
President  Tyler's  message  of  Dec.  8, 1841.)  The  same  position  is  taken 
by  Mr.  Webster  in  his  instructions  to  Mr.  Everett  of  March  28,  1843. 

As  to  the  treaty  of  1942,  see  further  tfupra,  $  150e ;  2  Halleck's  Int.  Law  (Baker's 
ed.)t  S77. 

Although  Mr.  Webster,  as  has  been  seen,  followed  up  the  Ashbnrton 
treaty  of  1842  with  a  vigorous  declaration  of  the  determination  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  admit  no  right  of  visitation  in  times 
of  peace,  the  British  ministry  seemed  to  hold  that  the  opposition  of  the 
United  States  to  such  visitation  was  relaxed.  It  may  have  been  on 
this  assumption  that  early  in  1858  a  number  of  small  vesselsof-war  were 
sent  into  Cuban  waters  with  instructions  to  search  for  slavers.  This 
mission  was  exercised  with  so  little  delicacy  and  reserve,  in  respect  to 
vessels  of  the  United  States  sailing  in  those  waters,  that  President 
Buchanan  not  only  addressed  a  grave  protest  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, but  sent  a  naval  force  to  the  Cuban  waters  to  ^^  protect  all  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  on  the  high  seas  from  search  or  detention  by 
the  vessels  of- war  of  any  other  nation."  The  Senate  unanimously  ap- 
proved of  these  instructions  (Cong.  Globe,  1858-'59,  p.  3081,  cited  in  2 
Curtis^s  Buchanan,  214),  and  the  offensive  orders  were  withdrawn  by  the 
British  Government 

Mr.  Dallas  having,  on  July  4,  1858,  at  a  dinner  of  Americans  in  Lon- 
don, said  :  '^  Visit  and  search  in  regard  to  American  vessels  on  the  high 
seas  in  time  of  peace  is  finally  ended,"  Lord  Lyndhurst,'on  July  26, 
in  the  House  of  Lordd,  said  in  reference  to  this  remark :  ^'  We  have  sur- 
rendered no  right  at  all,  for  no  such  right  as  that  contended  for  ever 
existed.  We  have  abandoned  the  assumption  of  right,  and  in  so  doing 
we  have  acted  justly,  prudently,  and  wisely.  1  think  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  this  question  should  be  distinctly  and  finally  understood 
and  settled.  By  no  writer  on  international  law  has  this  right  ever  been 
asserted.  There  is  no  decision  of  any  court  of  justice  having  jurisdic- 
tion to  decide  such  questions  in  which  that  right  has  ever  been  admit- 
ted." 

On  April  7,  1862,  Mr.  Seward,  in  view  of  the  exigencies  of  the  civil 
war  then  pending,  agreed  to  a  proposal  of  the  British  Government  ex- 
tending the  right  of  visitation  in  such  cases  as  a  means  of  putting  down 
the  slave  trade,  and  a  treaty  to  this  eflfect  (unfortunately  without  duly 
restricting  the  right  of  visitation  in  such  cases)  was  agreed  to  and  ra^ 
ifled  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  (See  review  of  Mr.  Seward's 
action  in  this  relation  in  a  pamphlet  by  the  late  Mr.  William  B.  Reed). 
The  treaty  provided  for  mixed  courts  for  the  determination  of  seizures 
of  this  class.  The  slave  trade  having  virtually  ceased,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns this  country,  on  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  mixed  courts  never 
went  into  opesatibn.  By  a  supplementary  treaty  in  1870,  the  duties 
assigned  to  these  courts  were  given  to  the  admiralty  courts  of  the  two 
countries  respectively.    (See  Schuyler's  Am.  Diplom.,  263,  264).    The 
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action  of  oar  Gk>Temmeot  giviog  the  ri^ht  of  search  in  thia  partioalar 
line  of  cases  ezclndes  it  fit>iii  other  easels  on  the  principle  exfreuio 
uniui  est  taeehino  alterius. 

It  is  a  serioas  objection  to  the  treaty  that  it  extends  this  right  of 
search  to  oar  own  coast,  the  Keys  of  Florida  being  within  thirty  leagues 
from  Point  Teaeos  or  Mantanzas.  It  appears  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Perry, 
minister  at  Madrid  (U.  S.  Dip.  Ck)rr.,  1862,  509),  that  the  Spanish  min- 
ister expressed  snri>*'i^  that  the  United  States  ^^after  combating  the 
principle  so  long,"  ^*  should  have  yielded  now  a  right  so  exceedingly 
liable  to  be  abased  in  practice " ;  and  this  snrprise  may  still  be  ex- 
pressed elsewhere  than  in  Spain. 

''Two  essays,  'An  inquiry  into  the  validity  of  the  British  claim  to  a 
right  of  visitation  and  search  of  American  vessels  suspected  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  African  slave  trade,'  by  Mr.  Wheaton,  London,  1842;  and 
'Examen  de  la  Question  anjonrd'hui  peudante  entre  le  Ooavemement 
des  fitats  Cnis  et  celui  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  concernant  le  droit  de 
Visite'  (ascribed  to  Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  then  minister  to  France),  Paris, 
1842,  witii  the  letter  of  General  Gass  to  M.  Gnizot,  dated  13^  Febru- 
ary, 1842.  and  which  was  in  the  nature  of  a  protest  against  the  qaintu* 
pie  treaty  of  20th  December,  1841,  are  understood  to  have  had  no  little 
inflnence  in  preventing  the  ratification  of  that  treaty  by  the  Gk>vem- 
meut  of  France. 

^^  The  publications  referred  to  received,  as  it  were,  an  official  sanction 
from  Mr.  Legar^,  on  his  assuming  the  seals  of  the  State  .Department. 
Id  bis  earliest  instructions  he  said :  <  I  avail  myself  of  the  first  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  our  new  official  relations,  to  express  to  you  my 
hearty  satisfaction  at  the  part  you  took,  with  General  Gass,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  *^  right  of  search,"  and  the  manner  you  acquitted  yourself 
of  it.  I  read  your  pamphlet  with  entire  assent.  It  is  due  to  the  civili- 
sation of  the  age,  and  the  power  of  opinion,  even  over  the  most  arbi- 
trary Governments,  that  every  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  nations 
should  become  the  subject  of  immediate  censure  and  denunciation. 
One  great  object  of  permanent  missions  is  to  establish  a  censorship  of 
this  kind,  and  to  render  by  means  of  it  the  appeals  of  the  injured  to 
the  sympathies  of  mankind,  through  diplomatic  organs,  at  once  more 
easy,'  more  direct,  and  more  effective.'  (Mr.  Legar6  to  Mr.  Wheaton, 
June  9,  1843.    State  Department  MSS.)" 

Lawrence's  Wheaton  (ed.  1863),  26*2, 263. 

It  is  said  that  this  prerogative  is  essential  to  clear  the  seas  of  pi- 
rates. But  the  prerogative  is  an  impertinent  intrusion  on  the  privacy 
of  individuals  as  well  as  on  the  territory  of  the  state  whose  domains  are 
thus  invaded ;  and  the  evil  of  sustaining  such  a  prerogative  is  far 
greater  than  the  evil  of  permitting  a  piratic  for  a  few  hours  to  carry  a 
simulated  flag.  Pirates,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  seas,  have  been 
very  rarely  aixested  when  setting  up  this  simulation.  They  are  now, 
in  the  few  cases  in  which  they  appear,  readily  tracked  by  other  means; 
and  the  fact  that  in  some  instances  they  are  caught  when  carrying  a 
&lse  flag  no  more  sustains  the  right  of  general  search  of  merchant  ship- 
ping than  would  the  fact  that  conspirators  sometimes  carry  false  papers 
justify  the  police  in  seizing  every  business  man  whom  they  meet  and 
searching  his  correspondence,  in  the  very  rare  cases  in  which  an  ap- 
parent pirate  is  3eized  and  searched  on  the  high  seas  under  a  mistake, 
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Ibe  vessel  being  a  merchant  ship,  the  defense  most  be,  not  prerogative, 
bat  oeeessity,  only  to  be  justified  on  the  grounds  on  which  is  justified 
an  assault  made  on  apparent  but  unreal  cause.  (See  to  this  effect 
Oessner,  12th  ed.,303;  Ealtenborn,  Seerecht,  ii,d50;  Wheat,  Bight  of 
Yisitatioo,  London^  1842.  See  to  the  coutraiy  Phill.,  iii,  147,  148; 
Heffter,  164;  Calvo,  ii,  656.  Ortolan  holds  that  the  function  is  to  be 
exercised  at  the  risk  of  the  visiting  cruiser  as  an  extra-legal  prerogative. 
Ortolan,  iii,  258.) 

It  may  be  added  that  basing  the  right  to  search  a  vessel  on  the  as- 
sumption of  piracy  is  a  petitio  principiij  equivalent  to  saying  that  the 
vessel  is  to  be  searched  because  she  is  a  pirate,  when  it  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  she  is  a  pirate  that  she  is  searched.  The 
searching,  as  is  the  case  on  issuing  a  search  warrant  in  our  ordinary 
criminal  practice,  should  be  at  the  risk  of  the  party  searching,  and  only 
on  probable  cause  first  shown,  not  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  whether 
there  is  probable  cause.  The  right  of  British  cruisers  to  search  a  for- 
eign vessel  for  British  sailors  was  claimed  by  the  British  Government 
prior  to  the  war  of  1812  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
The  right  was  not  abandoned  by  Great  Britain  at  Ghent,  but  if  has 
neversince  been  exercised.  It  is  now  virtually  surrendered.  (1  Wheat 
Int.  Law,  737.)  "  I  cannot  think,''  says  Sir  B.  Phillimore  (3  Phill.,  1879, 
446),  ^^  that  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  was  founded  on  international 
law.  In  my  opinion  it  was  not."  The  right  to  visit  and  search  on  ceiv 
tain  conditions  has  frequently,  it  should  l^  added,  been  given  by  treaty, 
in  which  case  it  is  determined  by  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  con- 
tracting states.  (See  specifications  in  Gessner,  12th  ed.,  305.)  At  the 
same  time  we  must  remember  that  independent  of  the  right  of  search,  a 
ship,  whether  public  op  private,  has  a  right  to  approach  another  on  the 
high  seas,  if  it  can,  and  to  hail  or  speak  it,  and  require  it  to  show  its 
colors,  the  approaching  ship  first  showing  its  own.  (Ortolan,  B^g.  Int. 
et  Dip.  de  la  Mer,  233,  &c. ;  Field's  Int.  Code,  §  62.) 

<^The  views  of  Mr.  Webster  on  this  question  are  fully  sustained  by 
the  best  writers  on  public  law  in  America  and  Europe.  Ghanc^or 
Kent  says  most  emphatically  that  the  right  of  visitation  and  search 
^  is  strictly  and  exclusively  a  war  right,  and  does  not  rightfully  exist  in 
time  of  peace,  unless  conceded  by  treaty.'  He,  however,  concedes  the 
right  of  approach  (as  described  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Marian  na  Flora)  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
real  national  character  of  the  vessel  sailing  under  suspicious  circum- 
stances. With  respect  to  the  right  of  vi9it  in  time  ofpeacey  claimed  by 
the  English  Government,  Mr.  Wheaton  defied  the  British  admiral^ 
lawyers '  to  show  a  single  passage  of  any  institutional  writer  on  public 
law,  or  the  judgment  of  any  court  by  which  that  law  is  administered, 
either  in  Europe  or  America,  which  will  justify  the  exercise  of  such  a 
right  on  the  high  seas  in  time  of  peace.'  •  •  •  '  The  distinction  now 
set  up,  between  a  right  of  visitation  and  a  right  of  search^  is  nowhere  al- 
luded to  by  any  public  jurist  as  being  founded  on  the  law  of  nations. 
The  technical  term  of  visitation  and  search^  used  by  the  English  civilians, 
is  exactly  synonymous  with  the  droit  de  visite  of  the  continental  civilians. 
The  right  of  seizure  for  a  breach  of  the  revenue  laws,  or  laws  of  trade 
and  navigation,  of  a  particular  nation,  is  quite  different.  The  utmost 
length  to  which  the  exercise  of  this  right  on  the  high  seas  has  ever  been 
carried,  in  respect  to  the  vessels  of  another  nation,  has  been  to  justify 
seizing  them  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  state  against 
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whose  laws  tbej  offend,  and  pursuing  them  in  case  of  flight,  seizing 
them  upon  the  ocean,  and  bringing  them  in  for  adjudication  before  the 
tribanals  of  that  State.  This,  however,  says  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  case  of  the  Mariauua  Flora,  ^  has  never  been 
supposed  to  draw  after  it  any  right  of  visitation  and  search.  The  party,' 
in  Boch  case,  seizes  at  his  peril.  If  he  establishes  the  forfeiture  he  is 
jnstifled.'  Mr.  Justice  Story,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  the  Marianna  Flora,  says  that  the  right  of  visita- 
tion and  search  does  not  belong,  in  time  of  peace,  to  the  public  ships  of 
any  nation.  ^  This  right  is  strictly  a  belligerent  right,  allowed  by  the 
general  consentof  nations  in  time  of  war,  and  limited  to  those  occasions.' 
'Upon  the  ocean,  then,  in  time  of  peaee,  all  possess  an  entire  equality. 
It  is  the  common  highway  of  all,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  all,  and 
no  one  can  vindicate  to  himself  a  superior  exclusive  prerogative  there. 
Every  ship  sails  there  with  the  unquestionable  right  of  pursuing  her 
own  lawful  business  without  interruption.' " 

2  HaUeoVs  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  270.271. 

In  2  Halleck's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  273,  274,  it'  is  shown  that 
Sir  B.  Phillimore's  assertion  that  *'the  right  of  visit  in  time  of  peace, 
far  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nationality  of  a  vessel,  is  a  part,  in- 
deed, but  a  very  small  part,  of  the  belligerent  right  of  visit  and  search," 
is  foanded  on  a  misconception  of  the  words  of  Bynkershoek  and 
Kent,  to  which  it  appeals.  See  also  Edinburgh  Rev.  for  Oct.,  1807, 
vol.  xi,  14. 

"  When  Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  1818,  suggested  such  a  concession  of  the 
right  of  search  for  slavers  to  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  the  answer  was :  *  My 
conntrymen  will  never  assent  to  such  an  arrangement.'  A  convention 
to  this  effect,  signed  by  Mr.  Knsh  and  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  was  amended 
by  the  United  States  Senate  so  as  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  American 
coasts,  and  was  then  rejected  by  England.  General  Jackson,  in  1834, 
throagh  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  informed  Sir  Charles  Vaughan,  the 
English  minister,  that '  the  United  States  were  resolved  never  to  be  a 
p^ty  to  any  convention  on  this  subject.'  Mr.  Webster,  in  a  dispatch  to 
General  Cass,  declared,  in  terms  the  most  solemn,  that  our  Government 
woaldnot  *  concur  in  measures  which,  for  whatever  benevolent  purposes 
they  may  be  adopted,  or  with  whatever  care  or  moderation  they  may  be 
exercised,  have  a  tendency  to  place  the  police  of  the  seas  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  power.'  (See  Lawrence's  Right  of  Visitation  and  Search, 
©4-117 ;  Diplomatic  Hist,  of  the  War,  1884,  13,  52,  419.)  And  Mr. 
Webster,  when  Secretary  of  State  in  1851,  said :  '  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  believe  that  those  Governments  (England  and  France),  or  either  of 
them,  would  dare  to  search  an  American  merchantman  on  the  high  seas 
to  ascertain  whether  individuals  may  be  on  board  bound  to  Cuba,  and 
with  hostile  purposes.'    (Priv.  Corr.,  477.)" 

Wbart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  $  194. 

Fora  discussion  of  tLo  negotiations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 

in  relation  to  the  slave  trade  and  the  right  of  visit,  see  1  PhiU.  Int.  Law  (3d, 

ed.),414;  3  iMd.,  525,  542. 
As  to  the  mode  of  summoning  a  neutral  to  undergo  visitation,  see  the  case  of 

the  Marianna  Flora,  11  Wheat.,  1;  diaonssed  in  3  PhiU.  Int.  Law  (3ded.) 
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IV.  ACTION  OF  PRIZE  COURT  MAY  HE  ESSENTIAL, 

§  328. 

**By  the  well-settled  principles  of  uatioual  law  it  is  made  tbe  duty  of 
the  captor  to  place  an  adequate  force  on  board  of  the  captured  vetssel, 
and  if  from  mistaken  reliance  upon  the  sufficiency  of  that  force,  or  from 
misplaced  confidence,  he  fails  in  that  object,  the  omission  is  considered 
to  be  at  his  own  peril.    •    •    • 

^'  It  appears  to  be  equally  well  settled  that  capture  alone  does  not 
transfer  any  right  of  property  in  the  vessel  or  cargo  to  the  captors,  the 
title  remaining  unchanged  until  a  regular  sentence  of  condemnation  has 
been  pronounced  by  some  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.    •     •     • 

"The  points  involved,  when/5onsidered  with  reference  to  the  powers 
and  functions  of  the  different  branches  of  this  Government,  are,  besides, 
within  the  cognizance  of  the  judicial  department;  and  tribunals  are  in- 
stituted in  which  they  may  be  fairly  investigated.  To  these  tribunals 
exclusively  belongs  the  right  of  deciding  between  different  claimants 
who  may  choose  to  litigate  their  rights  before  them.  The  Execative 
may,  It  is  true,  order  property  to  be  restored  to  the  rightful  undisputed 
owner,  in  cases  where  the  United  States  alone  have,  under  their  revenue 
laws,  put  in  a  claim  for  forfeiture ;  but  it  is  not  held  to  be  within  his 
constitutional  power  to  take  from  the  possession  of  an  individual,  prop- 
erty of  which  he  was  once  admitted  to  be  the  rightful  owner,  to  which 
he  still  lays  claim,  and  his  title  to  which  has  not  been  divested  by  the 
judgment  of  a  court." 

Mr.  Vail,  Acting  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pontois,  Oct.  19,  1838.    MSS.  Ifotea, 
FraDce. 

^^  After  a  Mexican  privateer  has  captured  an  American  vessel,  the 
property  cannot  be  transferred  until  after  it  shall  have  been  condemned 
by  a  court  of  admiralty ;  and  the  question  of  prize  or  no  prize  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  courts  of  the  captor.  These  principles  of  public  law  are 
incontestable.  At  the  time  the  Mexican  Government  issued  these  com- 
missions, they  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  prizes  of  their  privateers 
could  not  be  brought  within  Mexican  ports  for  condemnation.  Aware 
of  this  impossibility,  they  have  attempted  to  overcome  it  in  their  prize 
regulations,  by  conferring  on  their  consuls  in  foreign  ports,  the  power, 
in  effect  of  condemning  prizes  taken  by  their  privateers.  But  no  prini 
ciple  of  public  law  is  settled  on  surer  foundations  than  that^neutra- 
ports  are  not  intended  to  be  auxiliary  to  the  operations  of  the  parties 
at  war ;  and  the  law  of  nations  has  very  wisely  ordained  that  a  prize 
court  of  a  belligerent  captor  cannot  exercise  jurisdiction  in  a  neutral 
country.  All  such  assumed  authorities  are  unlawful,  and  their  acts  are 
void.'  1  quote  from  the  language  of  Chancellor  (then  Chief-Justice) 
Kent,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  Wheelwright 
V.  Depeyster,  1  Johnston's  Bep.,  481;  and  the  authorities  cited  by 
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him  folly  justify  the  decision.  Que  of  these  is  the  case  of  Olass  et  dl. 
V,  The  Sloop  Betsey  (3  Dallas,  6) ;  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Tnited  States  sanctioned  this  principle  so  early  as  the  year  1794." 

Mr.  Bochanan,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Saundere,  JnDe  13.  1847.    MSS.  Inat., 

Spain.  * 

As  to  prize  conrte  in  foieign  lands,  see  ntprUf  $$  399,  400. 

**Only  the  fifth  question  remains,  namely :  Did  Captain  Wilkes  exer- 
cise the  right  of  capturing  the  contraband  in  conformity  with  the  law 
of  nations  t 

*<It  is  just  here  that  the  difficulties  of  the  case  begin.  What  is  the 
manner  which  the  law  of  nations  prescribes  for  disposing  of  the  con- 
traband when  you  have  found  and  seized  it  on  board  of  the  neutral 
vessel  t  The  answer  would  be  easily  found  if  the  question  were  what 
you  shall  do  with  the  contraband  vessel.  You  must  take  or  send  her 
into  a  convenient  port,  and  subject  her  to  a  judicial  prosecutipn  there 
in  admiralty,  which  will  try  and  decide  the  questions  of  belligerency, 
neutrality,  contraband,  and  capture.  So,  again,  you  would  promptly 
find  the  same  answer  if  the  question  were.  What  is  the  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding prescribed  by  the  law  of  nations  in  regard  to  the  contraband, 
if  it  be  property  or  things  of  material  or  pecuniary  value  t 

^^  But  the  question  here  concerns  the  mode  of  procedure  in  regard  not 
to  the  vessel  that  was  carrying  the  contraband,  nor  yet  to  contraband 
things  which  worked  the  forfeiture  of  the  vessel,  but  to  contraband 
persons. 

"  The  books  of  law  are  dumb.  Yet  the  question  is  as  important  as  it  is 
difficult.  First,  the  belligerent  captor  has  a  right  to  prevent  the  contra- 
band officer,  soldier,  sailor,  minister^  messenger,  or  courier  from  proceed- 
ing in  bis  unlawful  voyage,  and  reaching  thedestined  sceneof  his  injurious 
service.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  person  captured  may  be  innocent — 
that  is,  he  may  not  be  contraband.  He,  therefore,  hai  a  right  to  a  fair 
trial  of  the  accusation  against  him.  The  neutral  state  that  has  taken 
him  under  its  flag  is  bound  to  protect  him  if  he  is  not  contraband,  and 
is  therefore  entitled  to  be  satisfied  upon  that  important  question.  The 
faith  of  that  state  is  pledged  to  his  safety,  if  innocent,  as  its  justice  is 
pledged  to  his  surrender  if  he  is  really  contraband.  Here  are  conflict 
ing  claims,  involving  personal  liberty,  life,  honor,  and  duty.  Here  are 
conflicting  national  claims,  involving  welfare,  safety,  honor,  and  empire. 
They  require  a  tribunal  and  a  trial.  The  captors  and  the  captured  are 
equals ;  the  neutral  and  the  belligerent  state  are  equals. 

"  While  the  law  authorities  were  found  silent,  it  was  suggested  at  an 
early  day  by  this  Government  that  you  should  take  the  captured  per- 
sons into  a  convenient  port,  and  institute  judicial  proceedings  there  to 
try  the  controversy.  But  only  courts  of  •admiralty  have  jurisdiction  in 
maritime  cases,  and  these  courts  have  formulas  to  try  only  claims  to 
contraband  chattels,  but  none  to  try  claims  concerning  contraband  per- 
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sons.    The  courts  can  entertain  no  proceedings  and  render  no  judgment 
in  favor  of  or  against  tbe  alleged  contraband  men. 

'^  It  was  replied  all  this  was  true ;  but  you  can  reach  in  those  courts 
a  decision  which  will  have  the  moral  weight  of  a  judicial  one  by  a  cir- 
cuitous proceeding.  Convey  the  suspected  men,  together  with  the  sus- 
pected vessel,  into  port,  and  try  there  the  question  whether  the  vessel 
is  contraband.  You  can  prove  it  to  be  so  by  proving  the  suspected  men 
to  be  contraband,  and  the  court  must  then  determine  the  vessel  to  be 
contraband.  If  the  men  are  not  contraband  the  vessel  will  escape  con- 
demnation. Still,  there  is  no  judgment  for  or  against  the  captured  per- 
sons. But  it  was  assumed  that  there  would  result  from  the  determina- 
tion of  the  court  concerning  the  vessel  a  legal  certainty  concerning  the 
character  of  the  men. 

"This  course  of  proceeding  seemed  open  to  many  objections.  It  ele- 
vates the  incidental  inferior  private  interest  into  the  proper  place  of 
the  main  paramount  public  one,  and  possibly  it  may  make  the  fortunes, 
the  safety,  or  tbe  existence  of  a  nation  depend  on  the  accidentis  of  a 
merely  personal  and  pecuniary  litigation.  Moreover,  when  the  judg- 
ment of  the  prize  court  upon  the  lawfulness  of  the  capture  of  the  ves- 
sel is  rendered,  it  really  concludes  nothing,  and  binds  neither  tbe  bel- 
ligerent state  nor  the  neutral  upon  the  great  question  of  the  disposi- 
tion to  be  made  of  the  captured  contraband  persons.  Th^-t  queBtion  in 
still  to  be  really  determined,  if  at  all,  by  diplomatic  arrangement  or  by 
war. 

<'One  may  well  express  his  surprise  when  told  that  the  law  of  na- 
tions has  furnished  no  more  reasonable,  practical,  and  perfect  mode 
than  this  of  determining  questions  of  such  grave  import  between  sor- 
ereign  powers.  The  regret  we  may  feel  on  the  occasion  is  nevertheless 
modified  by  the  reflection  that  the  difficulty  is  not  altogether  anomalous. 
Similar  and  equal  deficiencies  are  found  in  every  system  of  municipal 
law,  especially  in  the  system  which  exists  in  the  greater  portions  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  title  to  personal  property 
can  hardly  ever  be  resolved  by  a  court  without  resorting  to  the  fiction 
that  the  claimant  has  lost  and  the  possessor  has  found  it,  and  the  title 
to  real  estate  is  disputed  by  real  litigants  under  the  names  of  imaginary 
persons.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  while  all  aggrieved  na- 
tions demand,  and  all  impartial  ones  concede,  the  need  of  some  form  of 
judicial  process  in  determining  the  characters  of  contraband  persons, 
no  other  form  than  the  illogical  and  circuitous  one  thus  described  exists, 
nor  has  any  other  yet  been  suggested.  Practically,  therefore,  the  choice 
is  between  that  judicial  remedy  or  no  judicial  remedy  whatever. 

"  If  there  be  no  judicial  remedy,  the  result  is  that  the  question  must 
be  determined  by  the  captor  himself,  on  the  deck,  of  the  prize  vessel. 
Very  grave  objections  arise  against  such  a  course.  The  captor  is  armed, 
the  neutral  is  unarmed.  The  captor  is  interested,  prejudiced,  and  per- 
haps violent ;  the  neutral,  if  truly  neutral,  is  diflinterested,  subdued, 
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and  helpless.  The  tribanal  is  irrespoDsible^  while  its  judgment  is  car- 
ried into  instant  execution.  The  captured  party  is  eoinpelled  to  sub- 
mit, though  bound  by  no  legal,  moral,  or  treaty  obligation  to  acquiesce. 
Separation  is  distant  and  problematic,  and  depends  at  last  on  the  jus- 
tice, magnanimity,  or  weakness  of  the  state  in  whose  behalf  and  by 
whose  authority  the  capture  was  made.  Out  of  these  disputes  reprisals 
and  wars  necessarily  arise,  and  these  are  so  frequent  and  destructive  that 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  this  form  of  remedy  is  not  a  greater  so- 
cial evil  than  all  that  could  follow  if  the  belligerent  right  of  search  were 
miiversally  renounced  and  abolished  forever.  But  carry  the  case  one 
step  further.  What  if  the  state  that  has  made  the  capture  unreason- 
ably refuse  to  hear  the  complaint  of  the  neutral  or  to  redress  itf  In 
that  case,  the  very  act  of  capture  would  be  an  act  of  war — of  war  begun 
without  notice,  and  possibly  entirely  without  provocatioii. 

^^I  think  all  unprejudiced  minds  will  agree  that,  imperfect  as  the  ex- 
isting judicial  remedy  may  be  supposed  to  be,  it  would  be,  as  a  general 
practice,  better  to  follow  it  than  to  adopt  the  summary  one  of  leaving 
the  decision  with  the  captor,  and  relying  upon  diplomatic  debates  to 
review  his  decision.  Practically,  it  is  a  question  of  choice  between  law, 
with  its  impeifections  and  delays,  and  war,  with  its  evils  and  desola- 
tioDs.  Nor  is  it  ever  to  be  forgotten  that  neutrality,  honestly  and  justly 
preserved,  is  always  the  harbinger  of  peace,  and  therefore  is  the  com- 
mon interest  of  nations,  which  is  only  saying  that  it  is  the  interest  of 
hamanity  itself. 

^^At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  may  sometimes  hap- 
pen that  the  judicial  remedy  will  become  impossible,  as  by  the  ship- 
wreck of  the  prize  vessel,  or  other  circumstances  which  excuse  the  cap^ 
tor  from  sending  or  taking  her  into  port  for  confiscation.  In  such  a 
case  the  right  of  the  captor  to  the  custody  of  the  captured  persons,  and 
to  dispose  of  them,  if  they  are  really  contraband,  so  as  to  defeat  their 
unlawful  purposes,  cannot  reasonably  be  denied.  What  rule  shall  be 
applied  in  such  a  case  f  Clearly  the  captor  ought  to  be  required  to 
show  that  the  failure  of  the  judicial  remedy  results  irom  circumstances 
beyond  bis  control,  and  without  his  fault.  Otherwise,  he  would  be 
allowed  to  derive  advantage  Q:om  a  wrongful  act  of  his  own.    •     •     • 

^I  have  not  been  unaware  that,  in  examining  this  question,  1  have 
fallen  into  an  argument  for  what  seems  to  be  the  British  side  of  it  against 
my  own  country.  But  I  am  relieved  from  all  embarrassment  on  that 
subject.  I  had  hardly  fallen  into  that  line  of  argument  when  1  dis- 
covered that  I  was  really  defending  and  maintaining,  not  an  exclu- 
sively British  interest,  but  an  old,  honored,  and  cherished  American 
cause,  not  upon  British  authorities,  but  upon  principles  that  constitute 
a  large  portion  of  the  distinctive  policy  by  which  the  United  States  have 
developed  the  resources  of  a  continent,  and  thus  becoming  a  consider- 
able maritime  power,  have  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  many 
natiom.   These  principles  were  laid  down  for  us,  in  1804,  by  James  Mad- 
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ison,  when  Secretary  of  State  iu  the  administratiou  oi  Thomas  Jefferson, 
in  instructions  given  to  James  MoDroe/our  minister  to  England.  Al- 
though the  case  before  him  concerned  a  description  of  persons  different 
from  those  who  are  incidentally  the  subjects  of  the  present  discussion, 
the  ^ound  he  assumed  then  was  the  same  I  now  occupy,  and  the  argu- 
ments by  which  he  sustained  himself  upon  it  have  been  an  inspiration 
to  me  in  preparing  this  reply. 

"  *  Whenever,'  he  says,  *  property  found  in  a  neutral  vessel  is  sup- 
posed to  be  liable  on  any  ground  to  capture  and  condemnation,  the  role 
in  all  cases  is  that  the  question  shall  not  be  decided  by  the  captor,  but 
be  carried  before  a  legal  tribunal,  where  a  regular  trial  may  be  had,  and 
where  the  captor  himself  is  liable  to  damages  for  an  abuse  of  his  power. 
Can  it  be  reasonable,  then,  or  just,  that  a  belligerent  commander  who 
is  thus  restricted,  and  thus  responsible  in  case  of  mere  property  of  triv- 
ial amount,  should  be  permitted,  without  recurring  to  any  tribanal 
whatever,  to  examine  the  crew  of  a  neutral  vessel  to  decide  the  impor- 
tant question  of  their  respective  allegiances,  and  to  carry  that  decision 
into  execution  by  forcing  every  individual  he  may  choose  into  a  servioe 
abhorrent  to  his  feelings,  cutting  him  off  from  his  most  tender  connec- 
tions, exposing  his  mind  and  his  person  to  the  most  humiliating  discipline 
and  his  life  itself  to  the  greatest  danger.  Eeason,  justice,  and  humanity 
unite  in  protesting  against  so  extravagant  a  proceeding.' 

"  If  I  decide  this  case  in  favor  of  my  own  Government,  I  must  disa- 
vow its  most  cherished  principles,  and  reverse  and  forever  abandon  its 
essential  policy.  The  country  cannot  afford  the  sacrifice.  If  I  maintain 
those  principles,  and  adhere  to  that  policy,  1  must  surrender  the  case 
itself.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  this  Government  could  not  deny 
the  justice  of  the  claim  presented  to  us  in  this  respect  upon  its  merits. 
We  are  asked  to  do  to  the  British  nation  just  what  we  have  always  in- 
sisted all  nations  ought  to  do  to  us." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Lord  Lyoim,  Dec.  26, 1^61.     MSS.  Notes,  Qr.  Brit. 
For  Lord  RnsselPs  position  in  the  cose,  sep  tM/ra,  $  374. 

The  question  whether  belligerent  diplomatic  agents  may  be  regarded  as  contm- 
band  of  war  is  discussed  in  a  fnture  sect  inn.     See  infra,  $  374. 

"  The  American  people  could  uot  have  J[)eeu  united  in  a  war  which, 
being  waged  to  maintain  Captain  Wilkes's  act  of  force,  would  have  prac- 
tically been  a  voluntary  war  against  Great  Britain ;  at  the  same  time  it 
would  have  been  a  war  in  1861  against  Great  Britain  for  a  «ause  directly 
the  opposite  of  the  cause  for  which  we  waged  war  against  the  same  peo- 
ple in  1812.'' 

Mr.  Seward,  ijiec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adams,  Jan.  31,  186*2.     MSS.  Inst  ,  Gr.  Brit. 

^^  The  Trent  alfair,  all  the  world  sees,  was  an  accident  for  which  not 
the  least  responsibility  rests  upon  this  Government.  For  a  time  our 
national  pride  and  passion  appealed  to  us  to  abandon  an  ancient  liberal 
policy  'j  but,  even  though  unadvised,  we  did  not  listen  to  it,  and  we  are 
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tu-ila> ,  after  that  occorreDce,  as  read.\  and  as  willing  to  join  other  mari 
time  powers  in  meliorations  of  the  law,  to  the  extent  that  France  de- 
sires, as  we  were  before  it  happened,  and  before  the  civil  war  com- 
menced." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  SUte,  to  Mr.  Dayton,  Feb.  19, 1862.    MSS.  Inst.,  Fiauce. 

"Necessity  will  excuse  the  captor  from  the  duty  of  sending  in  the 
prize." 

Dana's  Wheaton,  $  388,  note. 

^*  Where  a  prize  is  not  fit  for  a  voyage  to  a  )>lace  of  adjudication,  and 
yet  may  be  of  value,  it  is  customary  to  sell  her.  The  statutes  of  the 
Dnited  States  assume  that  a  captor,  or  any  national  authority,  may  sell, 
in  a  case  of  necessity,  rather  than  destroy  the  vessel;  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment may  itself  take  a  prize  into  its  service,  in  a  case  of  belligerent 
necessiiv,  or  if  it  is  unsea worthy  for  a  voyage  to  a  port  of  adjudication. 
(Act  1864,  chap.  174,  §  28.)" 

Ibid. 

"  Irrespective  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  to  clniniants  or 
captors,  on  the  bare  question  of  tlie  capacity  of  the  court  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  a  cause  where  the  prize  is  not  bodily  in  its  custody,  but  yet  is 
in  existence,  there  seems  to  be  now  no  doubt;  whether  a  court  will  ex- 
ercise its  functions  in  any  given  case  of  an  absent  piize  is  a  different 
case,  and  one  of  discretion,  upon  circumstances." 

Ibid, 

^^All  that  the  Federal  States  Government  can  urge  is,  that  we  did 
much  the  same  thing  ourselves  before  the  war  of  1812,  when  we  stopped 
American  ships  and  took  out  of  them  seamen  whom  we  claimed  as  Brit- 
ish. In  point  of  fact,  it  was  not  the  same  thing,  for  we  merely  asserted 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown  a  right  to  the  services  of  our  own  sailors.  We 
imputed  to  the  ships  in  which  those  sailors  might  be  found  no  breach 
of  neutrality,  and  consequently  we  had  no  right  to  take  them  before  a 
prize  court,  and  therefore,  if  the  right  was  to  be  exercised  at  all,  it  was 
necessarv  that  it  should  be  exercised  l>y  our  naval  officers.  •  •  But 
we  do  not  undertake  to  justify  all  our  acts  of  half  a  century  ago.  The 
law  of  impressment  has  been  abolished,  and  it  is  very  certain  that  during 
the  last  fifty  years  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  attempted,  or  even 
imagined  in  England.  The  law  of  nations  is  deduced  from  the  actual 
practice  of  nations;  and  as  we,  during  our  last  war  (though  sorely  in 
need  of  sailors),  did  not  revive  our  claim  to  take  our  sailors  out  of 
American  ships,  the  claim  must  be  held  to  have  been  conclusively  aban- 
doned.''    (Ill  Quarterly  liev.,  Jan.,  186^,  art.  8,  269.) 

"The  truth  is  that  this  practice  never  rested  upon  any  principle  of 
the  law  of  nations  at  all,  but  upon  a  principle  of  municipal  law  at  vari- 
ance with  the  law  of  nations.  That  principle  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
inalienable  allegiance  of  subjects  to  their  sovereigns.  The  inference 
was  that  the  sovereign  had  a  municipal  right  to  claim  the  persons  and 
services  of  his  subjects  wherever  they  ccnld  be  found ;  an<l  that,  in  par- 
ticular, seamen  were  not  protected  by  a  neutral  flag,  and  had  no  right  to 
serve  a  neutral  power  without  the  King's  license.  •  •  He  might  take 
them,  under  the  old  municipal  theory  of  allegiance,  wherever  they  could 
be  found.    But  by  the  modern  conceptions  of  the  law  of  nations,  terri- 
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torial  indepeudeiice  is  the  more  powerful  priDciple  of  the  two.  Within 
the  territorial  limits,  or  under  the  flapf  of  another  state,  every  foreign 
sovereignty  becomes  subject.  By  the  law  of  prize  a  captor  has  no  prop- 
erty in  a  captured  vessel  or  her  cargo  until  the  rightfulness  of  the  seiz 
ore  has  been  decided  by  a  court  administering  the  law  of  nations;  bnt 
as  the  seizure  of  British  seamen  in  foreicfn  ships  on  their  allegiance  to 
King  George  was  a  municipal  right,  and  not  a  right  under  the  law  of 
nations,  the  courts  of  admiralty  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter." 
(115  Edinburgh  Rev.,  art.  10,  Jan.,  1862,  271.) 

"  But  though  Earl  Russell,  in  his  note  of  the  3d  of  December,  1861, 
in  making  the  demand  for  the  liberation  of  the  commissioners,  places  it 
on  no  specific  ground,  Mr.  Seward  might  be  deemed  fully  justified  by 
Mr.  Thouvenel's  reference,  in  his  dispatch  to  the  French  minister  at 
Washington,  of  the  same  date,  to  the  previously  declared  sentiments  of 
the  American  Government,  and  by  the  approbation  with  which  the  in- 
tervention base<l  on  that  statement  was  received  at  Loudon,  to  infer 
from  the  British  demand  not  only  an  assimilation  to  the  continental  law 
of  contraband,  subsequently  adopted  by  them  in  terms,  but  as  a  conse- 
quence thereof  an  abandonment  of  any  pretension  to  take  persons, 
whether  English  subjects  or  others,  from  neutral  vessels,  on  any  pretext 
whatever,  not  within  the  conceded  exception  of  military  persons  in  the 
actual  service  of  the  enemy." 

Lawrence's  Wheaton  (ed.  1863),  217,  218. 
As  to  Trent  case,  see  further,  infra^  $  374. 

By  the  law  of  nations  a  neutral  subject,  whose  property  has  been 
illegally  captured,  may  pursue  and  recover  that  property  in  whatever 
waters  it  is  found,  unless  a  competent  jurisdiction  has  adjudged  it  priase. 

Miller  v.  The  Resolution,  2  Dall.,  1. 

Whenever  an  officer  seizes  a  vessel  as  prize  he  is  bound  to  commit 
her  to  the  care  of  a  competent  officer  and  crew,  not  because  the  original 
crew,  when  left  on  board,  in  case  of  seizure  of  the  vessel  of  a  citizen  or 
neutral,  are  released  from  their  duty  without  the  assent  of  the  master, 
but  because  of  a  want  of  the  right  to  subject  the  crew  of  the  captnred 
vessel  to  the  authority  of  the  captor's  officer.  If  a  vessel  were  seized 
as  prize  and  no  one  put  on  board  but  the  prize-master,  without  any 
undertaking  of  the  original  ship^s  company'  to  navigate  her  under  his 
orders,  the  captor  might  be  liable  for  any  loss  that  followed  irom  insub- 
ordination  of  the  crew. 

The  Eleanor,  2  Wheat.,  345. 

A  vessel  which  has  been  rendered  liable  to  capture  as  enemy's  prop- 
erty by  sailing  under  the  license  or  pass  of  the  enemy,  or  for  frading 
with  the  enemy,  may  still  be  seized  and  condemned  as  prize  of  war 
after  her  return  to  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  the  general  authority 
of  the  Government  to  seize  all  enemieJ  property  coming  into  our  ports 
during  ^ar.  And  as  a  general  rule,  any  person  may  seize  any  properly 
forfeited  to  the  use  of  the  Government,  either  by  the  municipal  law  or 
by  the  law  of  prize,  for  the  nurpose  of  enforcing  the  forfeiture ;  and  it 
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depends  npon  the  GoverumeDt  itself  whether  it  will  act  apou  the  seizure. 
If  it  proceeds  to  enforce  the  forfeiture  by  legal  process,  this  is  a  sufficient 
oonfirmation  of  the  seizure. 

The  Caledonian,  4  Wheat.,  100. 

The  United  States  not  having  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a  Mex< 
ican  Bepublic  or  State  at  war  with  Spain,  the  Supreme  Court  does  not 
recognize  the  existence  of  any  lawful  court  of  prize  at  Galveston. 

The  Nneva  Anna  and  Liebre,  6  Wheat.,  193. 

A  tortious  possession  under  an  illegal  capture  cannot  make  a  valid 
title  by  a  sale. 

The  Fanny,  9  Wheat.,  658. 

A  captor  may,  under  imperative  circumstances,  sell  the  captured 
property  and  subject  the  proceeds  to  the  adjudication  of  a  court  of 
prize.  The  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief  not  to  weaken  his  force 
by  detaching  an  officer  and  crew  for  the  prize,  or  his  own  deliberate 
and  honest  judgment,  exercised  with  reference  to  all  the  circumstances, 
that  the  public  service  does  not  permit  him  to  make  such  detachment, 
will  excuse  the  captor  from  sending  in  his  prize  for  adjudication.  But 
if  no  Bufficient  cause  is  shown  to  justify  the  sale,  or  if  the  captor  has 
unreasonably  neglected  to  bring  the  question  of  prize  or  no  prize  to  an 
adjudication,  the  court  may  refuse  to  proceed  to  an  adjudication  and  may 
award  restitution,  with  or  without  damages,  upon  the  ground  of  forfeit- 
are  of  rights  by  the  captor,  although  his  seizure  waa  originally  lawful. 

If  the  captor  should  neglect  to  proceed  at  all,  the  court  may,  upon  a 
libel  filed  by  the  owner  for  a  marine  trespass,  grant  a  monition  to  pro- 
ceed to  adjudication  in  a  court  of  prize,  or  refuse  it  and  at  once  award 
damages.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  captor,  under  the  law  of  nations  (affirmed 
by  act  of  Congress),  to  send  captured  property  in  for  adjudication  by 
a  court  of  his  own  country  having  competent  jurisdiction. 

Jecker  v.  Montgomery,  13  How.,  498. 

The  United  States  have  the  right  to  order  an  uncondemned  ship,  capt- 
ured by  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  power,  out  of  their  territory. 

1  Op.,  78,  Lee,  1797. 

The  word  **  captured,''  as  used  in  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  with 
France  of  1800  (expired  by  limitation)  as  a  technical  and  descriptive 
term,  does  not  include  the  meaning,  and  ought  not  to  be  construed  to 
have  the  effect,  of  the  term  **  recaptured"  in  the  sense  of  the  treaty. 

1  Op.,  Ill,  Lincoln,  1S02.    As  to  ibis  treaty,  see  supra^  $  148a. 

■  • 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  captors  to  place  an  adequate  force  upon  the  capt- 
ured vessel,  and  the  omission  to  do  so  ib  at  their  own  risk. 

3  Op.,  377,  Grundy,  1838. 

The  Lone  entered  the  port  of  Matamoras  while  it  w.is  blockaded  by 
a  French  squadron,  and  sailed  thence,  bound  to  New  Orleans,  as  her 
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port  of  final  destiuation.  On  her  homeward  voyage  she  was  captured 
by  a  vessel  beloDgiug  to  the  blockading  squadron.  Some  days  after  the 
capture,  her  captain  rescued  her  and  brought  her  to  New  Orleans.  A 
demand  was  made  on  the  President  by  the  French  Oovemment  for  her 
return  to  the  captors.  It  was  advised  that  he  had  no  power  to  grant 
the  demand,  the  case  involving  questions  to  be  settled  by  the  courts 
and  not  by  the  Executive,  and  that  the  claimants  must  go  into  the 
courts.  It  was  also  advised  that  if  a  vessel,  after  escaping  from  her 
captors,  terminates  her  voyage  in  safety,  her  liability  to  condemnation 
for  the  escape  entirely  ceases. 

Ibid. 

Section  2  of  the  prize  act  of  1863  (12  Stat.  L.,  759)  authorizing  Hie 
taking  by  the  Government  of  any  captured  property  and  the  deposit  of 
its  value  in  the  Treasury,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  prize  court  in 
which  proceedings  may  be  instituted  for  the  condemnation  of  the  prop- 
erty, is  a  valid  exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  rules  con- 
cerning captures.  This  provision  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  public  law 
of  war,  and  does  not  impair  the  just  rights  of  neutrals. 

« 

10  Op.,  519,  Bates,  1863. 

The  act  of  1864,  on  this  topic,  repealing  the  act  of  1863,  assumes  the 
Hght  of  the  Government  to  direct  the  appropriation  of  prizes. 

V.   WEEN  HAVING  JURISDICTION  SUCH  COURT  MAT  COSCLUDE. 

§329. 

Neither  by  the  law  of  nations  nor  by  the  French  American  treaty 
then  in  force,  had  a  French  consul  in  Charleston  in  1793  jurisdiction  to 
condemn  as  legal  prize  a  British  vessel  captured  and  brought  into  that 
port  by  a  French  frigate ;  and  such  act  is  not  only  a  nullity,  but  justifies 
an  appeal  to  the  French  minister  to  '<  interpose  efficaciously  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  error.'' 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Ternaut,  May  15, 1793.    1  Am.  St.  Pap.,  70 ;  3 
Jeff.  Works,  105.     See  supra,  H  !>  14S,  328 ;  infra,  $  406. 

^^ Another  doctrine  advanced  by  Mr.  Genet  is  that  our  courts  can 
take  no  cognizance  of  questions  whether  vessels,  held  by  theirs,  as  prizes, 
are  lawful  prizes  or  not;  that  this  jurisdiction  belongs  exclusively  to 
their  consulates  here,  which  have  been  lately  ei-ected  by  the  National 
Assembly  into  complete  courts  of  admiralty. 

'^  Let  us  consider,  first,  what  is  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  which  the 
consulates  of  France  u)ay  rightfully  exercise  here.  Every  nation  has  of 
natural  right,  entirely  and  exclusively,  all  the  jurisdiction  which  may 
be  rightfully  exercised  in  the  territory  it  occupies.  If  it  cedes  any  por- 
tion of  that  jurisdiction  tojudget^  appointed  by  another  nation,  the  limits 
qf  their  power  must  depend  on  the  instrumeat  of  cession.    The  IJiiit^ 
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States  and  France  have,  by  their  cousnlar  conveDtion,  given  matnally 
to  their  consuls  jurisdiction  in  certain  cases  speciaDy  enumerated.  But 
that  convention  gives  to  neither  the  power  of  establishing  complete 
courts  of  admiralty  within  the  territory  of  the  other,  nor  even  of  decid- 
ing the  particular  question  of  prize  or  not  prize.  The  consulates  of 
France,  then,  cannot  take  judicial  cognizance  of  those  questions  here. 
Of  this  opinion  Mr.  Genet  was  when  he  wrote  his  letter  of  May  27, 
wherein  he  promises  to  correct  the  error  of  the  consul  at  Charleston,  of 
whom,  in  my  letter  of  the  15th,  I  had  complained  as  arrogating  to  him- 
self that  jurisdiction,  though  in  his  subsequent  letters  he  has  thought 
proper  to  embark  in  the  errors  of  his  consuls. 

^^  Bat  the  United  States  at  the  same  time  do  not  pretend  any  right  to 
try  the  validity  of  captures,  made  on  tJie  high  seas,  by  France,  or  any 
other  nation,  over  its  enemies.  These  questions  belong,  of  common 
usage,  to  the  sovereign  of  the  captor,  and  whenever  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  them,  resort  must  be  had  to  his  courts.  This  is  the  case  pro- 
vided for  in  the  17th  article  of  the  treaty  which  says  that  such  prizes 
shall  not  be  arrested  nor  cognizance  taken  of  the  validity  thereof; 
a  stipulation  much  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Genet  and  the  consuls,  and  which 
we  never  thought  of  infringing  or  questioning.  As  the  validity  of  capt- 
ures, then,  made  on  the  high  seas  by  France  over  its  enemies,  cannot  be 
tried  within  the  United  States  by  their  consuls,  so  neither  can  it  by  our 
own  courts.  Nor  is  this  the  question  between  us,  though  we  have  been 
misled  into  it. 

'^  The  real  question  is,  whether  the  United  States  have  not  a  right  to 
protect  vessels  within  their  waters,  and  on  their  coasts.    The  Grange 
was  taken  within  the  Delaware,  between  the  shores  of  Jersey  and  of  the 
Delaware  State,  and  several  miles  above  its  mouth.    The  seizing  her . 
was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.'' 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  St«ite,  to  Mr.  MorriB,  Aug.  16, 1793.    MSS.  Inst.,  MinisterH. 
4  Jeff.  Works,  39. 

''  The  merchant  vessels  of  a  nation  at  peace  with  another  can  only,  if 
captured  on  the  high  seas,  be  justly  adjudged  to  be  prize  by  that  other 
when  such  vessels  shall  have  violated  either  the  law  of  nations  or  some 
existing  treaty.  When  either  of  these  causes  can  be  with  truth  alleged, 
the  adjudication  is  not  complained  of.  It  is  only  in  cases  where  no  law, 
whether  established  by  the  common  consent  of  the  civilized  world  or  by 
particular  compact  between  the  two  Governments,  has  been  infracted — 
no  rule  which  governs  the  conduct  of  belligerent  and  neutral  powers 
towards  each  other  has  been  broken  by  the  vessel  condemned — that  the 
United  States  complain  of,  and  expect  compensation  for  the  injury. 

''*'  It  is  perfectly  understood  that  many  of  these  decisions,  alike  unjust 
and  injurious,  have  been  made  by  the  French  consular  tribunals  estab- 
lished in  Spain.  This  circumstance  in  no  degree  weakens  the  claim  of 
the  United  States  on  the  Spanish  Government.    That  complete  and  ex- 
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elusive  jurisdiction  within  its  own  territory  is  of  tbe  very  essence  of 
sovereignty  is  a  principle  which  all  nations  assert.  Courts,  therefore, 
of  whatever  description,  can  only  be  established  in  any  nation  by  the 
consent  of  the  sovereign  power  of  that  nation.  All  the  powers  they  pos- 
sess must  be  granted  by,  proceed  from,  and  be  a  portion  of,  the  supreme 
authority  of  that  country  in  which  such  powers  are  exercised.  Of  con- 
sequence, foreign  nations  consider  the  decisions  of  such  tribunals  in  like 
manner  as  if  made  by  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  country.  A  Gov- 
ernment may  certainly,  at  its  discretion,  permit  any  portion  of  its  sov- 
ereignty to  be  exercised  by  foreigners  within  its  territory ;  but  for  the 
acts  of  those  to  whom  such  portions  of  sovereignty  may  be  delegated, 
the  Government  remains,  to  those  wfth  whom  it  has  relations,  as  com- 
pletely responsible  as  if  such  i>owers  had  been  <3xercised  by  its  own  sub 
jects  named  by  itself.  The  interior  arrangements,  which  a  Government 
makes  according  to  its  will  cannot  be  noticed  by  foreign  nations  or 
affect  its  obligations  to  them.  Of  consequence  the  United  States  can 
consider  the  condemnation  of  their  vessels  by  the  French  tribunals  in 
Spain  no  otherwise  than  if  such  condemnations  had  been  made  in  the 
ordinary  tribunals  of  the  nation. 

"Where  vessels  so  condemned  have  been  captured  by  privateers 
equipped  in  the  poi*ts  of  His  Catholic  Majesty,  or  manned  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  his  subjects,  the  hostility  of  the  act  is  rendered  still  more 
complete. 

"In  the  one  case  or  in  the  other,  the  aggressions  complained  of  are 
totally  incompatible  with  those  rules  which  the  law  of  nations  ( Yat.,  b. 
3,  s.  15,  5, 17,  102,  104)  prescribes  for  a  conduct  of  a  neutral  power. 
They  are  also  considered  as  violating  the  6th  article  of  our  treaty 
with  Spain.  By  that  article  each  nation  binds  itself  to  protect  by  all 
means  in  their  power,  the  vessels  and  other  effects  belonging  to  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other  which  shall  be  within  the  extent  of 
their  jurisdiction  by  sea  or  land,  and  to  use  all  their  efforts  to  reoover 
and  cause  to  be  restored  to  the  right  owners  their  vessels  and  effects 
which  may  have  been  taken  from  them  within  the  extent  of  their  said 
jurisdiction.^ 

Mr.  Marshall,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hnrnphreys,  Sept.'  8, 1800.   MSS.  Inst.,  Miiii»- 
ters.    See  oriticisms  infra,  $  329a. 

Unless  otherwise  provided  by  treaty,  the  proper  court  to  determine 
the  validity  of  a  capture  is  a  prize  court  appointed  by  the  captor's 
state ',  and  the  establishment  of  international  prize  courts,  though  very 
desirable,  can  only  be  effected  by  treaty,  and  would  probably  be  at- 
tended by  many  complications. 

The  proceedings  are  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the 
court  of  trial,  but  in  subordination  to  the  settled  rules  in  this  respect 
of  international  law.  That  captures  at  sea  belong  primarily  to  the 
sovereign,  and  the  proceeds  are  to  be  distributed,  after  due  condemna- 
tion bv  a  prize  court,  according  to  the  laws  imposed  by  such  sovereign, 
see  The  Banda  Booty,  L.  R.,  1  Ad.  &  Ec,  109;  The  Siren,  7  Wall., 
162,  and  other  cases  cited  in  1  Kent's  Com.  (Holmes'  note),  102. 
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The  taking  to  the  prize  court  should  be  prompt,  though  a  bona  fide 
delay  in  this  respect,  caused  by  the  peculiar  coudltious  of  the  case,  does 
not  expose  the  captor  to  liability  as  a  trespasser.  Jecker  v,  Montgom- 
ery, 18  How.,  Ill ;  Fay  v.  Montgomery,  1  Curtis,  266,  and  cases  cited 
tupra, 

"The  prize  court  of  an  ally  cannot  condemn.  Prize  or  no  prize  is  a 
qaestion  belonging,  exclusively  to  the  courts  of  the  country  of  the  cap- 
tor." (1  Kent  Com.  104;  Glass  v.  Sloop  Betsey,  3  Dall.,  6.)  But  a  i)rize 
court  may  take  jurisdiction  of  property  captured  on  a  vessel  although 
such  vessel  was  not  brought  under  its  cognizance.  (The  Advocate, 
Blatch.  Pr.  Ca.,  142,  and  other  cases  in  same  volume.  The  legislation 
of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  prizes  is  to  be  found  in  the  following 
statutes:  (1)  Act  in  respect  to  right  of  salvage  in  case  of  reprisals.  Mar. 
3,  1800.  (2)  Supplementary  act  of  Jan.  27,  1813.  (3)  Act  simplifying 
process  of  seizure,  March  25,  1862.  (4)  Sections  2,  6,  and  12  of  the  act 
of  July  17, 1862,  in  reference  to  the  U.  S.  Navy.  (5)  Act  regulating  prize 
procedure,  March  3, 1863.  (6)  Act  reculatiug  prize  procedure  and  dis- 
Mbation,  1864.) 

The  following  is  part  of  the  award  of  the  Geneva  arbitrators  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  1872: 

'*And  whereas  the  judicial  acquittal  of  the  Oreto  at  Nassau  cannot 
relieve  Great  Britain  trom  the  responsibility  incurred  by  her  under  the 
principles  of  international  law,  •  •  •  the  tribunal,  by  a  majority 
of  four  voices  to  one,  is  of  opinion  that  Great  Britain  ba«  in  this  case 
failed,  by  omission,  to  fulfill  the  duties  presented  in  the  first,  in  the 
second,  and  in  the  third  of  the  rules  established  by  article  6  of  the 
Treaty  of  Washington." 

See  more  fally  infra,  $$  329,  402a. 

As  will  be  seen  hereafter  {infra^  §  369),  the  ruling  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  The  Circassian  was  disregarded  as  authority  by  the  sub- 
sequent British  and  American  Mixed  Commission. 

^^  There  are  two  apparent  exceptions  to  this  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  prize  courts  of  the  captor's  country  over  questions  of  prize ;  first, 
where  the  capture  is  made  within  the  territory  of  a  neutral  state ;  and, 
second,  where  it  is  made  by  a  vessel  fitted  out  within  the  territory  of 
the  neutral  state.  In  either  of  these  cases  the  judicial  tribunals  of  such 
neutcal  state  have  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  validity  of  captures  so 
made,  and  to  vindicate  its  ovm  neutrality  by  restoring  the  property  of 
its  own  subjects,  or  of  other  states  in  amity  with  it.  'A  neutral  nation^' 
says  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  'which  knows  its- duty, 
will  not  interfere  between  belligerents,  so  as  to  obstruct  them  in  the 
exercise  of  their  undoubted  right  to  judge,  throu<j:h  the  medium  of  their 
own  courts,  of  the  validity  of  every  capture  made  under  their  respective 
commissions,  and  to  decide  on  every  question  of*  prize  law  which  may 
arise  in  the  progress  of  sneh  discussion.  But  it  is  no  departure  from 
this  obligation  if,  in  a  case  in  which  a  captured  vessel  be  brought  or 
voluntarily  couies  infra  prwsidia,  the  neutral  nation  extends  its  ex- 
amination so  far  as  to  ascertain  whether  a  trespass  has  been  com- 
mitted on  its  own  neutrality  by  the  vessel  which  has  made  the  capture. 
So  long  as  a  nation  does  not  interfere  in  the  war,  but  professes  an  exact 
impartiality  towards  both  parties,  it  is  its  duty,  as  well  as  right,  and  its 
safety,  good  faith,  and  honor  demand  of  it,  to  be  vigilant  in  preventing 
its  neutrality  from  being  abused,  for  the  purpose  of  hostility  against 
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either  of  them.  *  *  "^  In  the  performance  of  this  duty,  all  the  bel- 
ligerents must  be  supposed  to  have  an  equal  interest ;  and  a  disregard 
or  neglect  of  it  would  inevitably  expose  the  neuti  al  nation  to  the  charge 
of  insincerity,  and  to  the  just  dissatisfaction  and  complaints  of  the  bel- 
ligerent, the  property  of  whose  subjects  should  not,  under  such  circum- 
stances, be  restored.'  These  are  not,  properly  considered,  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule  of  prize  jurisdiction,  but  are  cases  where  the  courts 
of  a  neutral  state  are  called  upon  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining and  vindicating  its  neutrality." 

2  Halleok's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  413.    Aa  to  ueutral  duties  in  this  respect,  see 
iitfraf  $  999. 

The  infirmities  which  attach  to  the  constitution  of  prize  courts  are  else- 
where noticed  (^supray  §  238;  infra^  §  329a),  and  attention  will  be  hereafter 
called  to  the  cn^cumstances  which  have  tended  to  impair  the  authority 
of  the  prize  courts  of  the  United  States.    See  remarks  at  close  of  §  362. 

In  Ealtenborn's  Seerecht  ii,  389,  the  proceedings  in  the  United  States 
courts  in  this  relation  are  examined  in  detail.  - 

A  court  of  admiralty  (prize  as  well  as  instance)  of  one.  nation  may 
carry  into  effect  the  decree  of  an  admiralty  court  of  another  nation. 
And  where  the  decree  was  for  restitution,  which  could  not  be  specifically 
enforced,  it  was  held  that  damages  might  be  decreed. 

Penhallow  v.  Doane,  3  Dall.,  54. 

A  district  court  of  the  United  States,  though  a  court  of  admiralty, 
cannot  take  jurisdiction  of  a  libel  for  damages,  in  case  of  a  capture  as 
prize,  by  a  foreign  belligerent  power  on  the  high  seas,  the  captured 
vessel  not  being  within  the  United  States,  but  infra  prcesidia  of  the 
captors. 

U.  S.  V.  Peters,  ibid,,  121. 

If  a  captured  vessel  is  abandoned  at  sea  by  the  captors,  and  being 
thus  derelict  is  taken  possession  of  by  a  neutral  and  brought  into  a 
neutral  port  and  libeled  for  salvage,  the  district  court  has  jurisdiction 
to  entertain  such  libel,  and,  ex  necessitate,  may  also  acyudicate  upon  the 
conflicting  claims  of  the  captors  and  former  owners  to  the  surplus.  In 
such  a  case  the  claim  of  the  captors  was  allowed,  as  no  neutral  nation 
can  impugn  or  destroy  the  right  vested  in  the  belligerent  by  the  capt- 
ure. 

McDonongh  v.  Dannery,  ibid.,  188. 

If  a  vessel  has  a  Spanish  register,  and  sails  under  Spanish  colors, 
and  has  on  board  accounts  describing  her  as  Spanish  property,  there  is 
probable  cause  for  seizing  her  as  belonging  to  Spanish  subjects. 

Del  Col  V.  Arnold,  ibid.,  333. 

The  right  to  seize  a  vessel  and  send  her  in  for  further  examination 
is  not  the  right  to  spoliate  and  injure  the  property  captured ;  and  for 
any  damage  or  spoliation  the  captors  are  answerable  to  the  owners  if 
the  property  be  not  condemned  as  prize. 

Ibid, 
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The  facts  in  this  case  (Del  Col  v,  Arnold)  vore  as  follows:  A  French 
privateer  had  captured  as  prizo,  ou  the  high  seas,  an  American  brig, 
called  the  Grand  Sachem,  and  owned  by  the  defendant  in  error.  At 
the  time  of  taking  possession  of  the  brig,  a  sum  of  money  was  removed 
from  her  into  the  privateer ;  a  prize  master  and  several  mariners  were 
pat  ou  board  of  her,  and  were  directed  to  steer  for  Charleston.  On 
their  way  to  Charleston  a  British  frigate  captured  the  privateer  and 
gave  chase  to  the  prize ;  whereupon  the  prize-master  run  her  into  shoal 
water,  and  there  she  was  abandoned  by  all  on  board,  except  a  sailor 
originally  belonging  to  her  crew,  and  a  passenger.  In  a  short  time  she 
drove  on  shore,  was  scuttled,  and  plundered.  The  money  taken  from  her 
by  the  French  privateer,  and  taken  in  the  latter  by  the  British  frigate, 
had  been  condemned  in  Jamaica.  A  libel  was  iiled  in  the  district  court 
of  South  Carolina  by  the  defendant  in  error  against  Del  Col  and  others, 
the  owners  of  the  French  privateer.  When  the  marshal  came  with  proc. 
ess  against  the  brig,  she  was  in  the  joint  possession  of  the  custom- 
house officers  and  the  privateer's  men,  the  latter  of  whom  prevented  the 
execation  of  the  process.  Thereupon  a  ship  and  cargo,  a  prize  to  the 
privateer,  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  were  attached  by  the  libel- 
ant, and  sold  by  agreement  between  the  parties,  and  the  proceeds  paid 
into  court,  to  abide  the  issue  of  the  suit.  The  district  court  pronounced 
a  decree  in  favor  of  libelant  for  the  full  value  of  the  Orand  Sachem 
and  her  cargo,  with  interest  at  10  per  cent,  from  the  day  of  capture ; 
declared  '^  that  the  proceeds  of  the  ship  Industry  and  her  cargo,  at- 
tached in  this  cause,  be  held  answerable  to  tha:  amount; "  and  directed 
that  the  defendant  in  error  should  enter  into  a  stipulation  to  account  to 
the  plaintiffs  in  eri*or  for  the  money  condemned  as  prize  to  the  British 
frigate,  or  any  part  of  it,  that  he  might  recover  as  neutral  property. 
This  decree  was  affirmed  by  the  circuit  court  and  in  turn  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  So  £ar  as  this  case  may  be  interpreted  to  lend  support  to  the 
idea  that  the  courts  of  a  neutral  can  take  cognizance  of  the  legality  of 
belligerent  seizure,  it  has  been  severely  critized  by  the  Supreme  Court 
(I/In vincible,  1  Wheat.,  23S),  iCad  pronounced  to  be  *' glaringly  incon- 
aistent "  with  the  acknowledged  doctrine  of  that  court. 

A  belligerent  cruiser  who,  with  probable  cause,  seizes  a  neutral  and 
takes  her  into  x>ort  for  adjudication,  and  proceeds  regularly,  is  not  a 
wrongdoer. 

JenniDgs  v,  Careon,  4  CraDch,  2. 

The  question  whether  the  res  was  so  situated  as  to  be  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  prize  court  is  examinable. 

Roee  V.  Himely,  4  CraDch,  241 ;  bat  Hee  Hudson  r.  Guestier,  6  ibid.^  285. 

In  every  case  of  a  foreign  sentence  condemning  a  vessel  as  prize  of 
war,  the  authority  of  the  tribunal  to  act  as  a  prize  court  is  examinable. 

Hndflon  v.  Gueetier,  6  Ciaiiob,  281. 
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A  foreign  sentence  of  a  competent  court,  though  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nations,  is  valid  here,  because  not  examinable.  Hence,  the  condem- 
nation of  an  American  vessel,  by  acourtof  admiralty  of  France,  sitting 
at  Ooadelonpe,  professedly  for  a  violation  of  the  Milan  decree  in  trading 
to  a  dependence  of  England,  was  held  valid,  thongh  this  decree  had 
been  declared  by  Cougress  to  be  a  violation  of  international  law.  If, 
however,  Congress  had  gone  further  and  declared  sentences  of  condem- 
nation, pronounced  under  the  decree,  absolutely  void,  they  would  have 
been  so  treated  by  the  courts. 

Will  Urns  V.  Armroyd,  7  Cranch,  423. 

Bat  the  better  view  is  that  a  eoTereigo  is  as  maoh  bound,  internationally,  for 

*      erroneoos  Jndioial  as  for  erroneous  exeontive  or  legislative  action ;  and  that 

thongh  a  prize  cocrt  may  bind  in  reaHf  it  does  not  bar  a  diplomatic  appeal  for 

redress.    Jf^a,  $  339a. 

The  law  of  prize  is  part  of  the  law  of  nations.  In  it  a  hostile  char- 
actep  is  attached  to  trade  independently  of  the  character  of  the  trader 
who  pursues  or  directs  it. 

The  Bapid,  8  Cranch,  156. 

A  donation  on  the  high  seas,  by  a  captor  to  a  neutral,  does  not  ex- 
empt the  property  from  recapture,  and  the  donee  who  brings  it  into  a 
port  of  his  own  country,  must  be  treated  as  9  salvor. 

The  Adventure,  8  Cranch,  221. 

In  a  prize  cause,  the  claimant  of  cargo  is  not  precluded  by  a  sentence 
condemning  the  vessel  as  enemies^  property,  for  want  of  a  claim,  from 
showing  in  the  same  cause  that  the  vessel,,  in  fact,  was  American  prop- 
erty, and  her  owner,  without  any  fault  of  the  claimant  of  the  cargo,  has 
neglected  to  interpose  a  claim. 

The  Mary,  9  Cranch,  126. 

On  questions  of  belligerent  and  neutral  rights  the  Supreme  Oonrt  will 
recognize  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  every  country,  so  far  as  they 
are  founded  on  a  law  common  to  every  country,  not  as  authorities,  but 
with  respei^t.  The  decisions  of  the  courts  of  every  foreign  civilized 
land  show  in  a  given  case  how  the  law  of  nations  is  understood  in  such 
lands,  and  will  be  considered  in  adopting  the  rule  which  is  to  prevail  in 
the  United  States. 

Thirty  Hogsheads  of  Sugar  v.  Boyle,  9  Cranch,  191.    See  9upra,  $  8,  infra,  $  389a. 

The  United  States  having  at  one  time  formed  a  component  part  of 
the  British  Empire,  their  prize  law  was  ours ;  and  when  we  separated 
it  continued  to  be  our  prize  law,  so  far  as  it  was  adapted  to  ourcircum- 
stances,  and  was  not  varied  by  the  power  which  was  capable  of  chang- 
ing it. 

Thirty  Hogsheads  of  Sugar  v.  Boyle,  9  Cranch,  191 ;  The  Siren,  13  WalL,  389. 

A  prize  case  in  the  British  courts,  professing  to  be  decided  on  ancient 
principles,  will  not  be  entirely  disregarded,  unless  it  be  very  unreason- 
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able,  or  be  fouDded  on  a  coDstrnction  rejected  by  other  nations.  But  "  it 
will  not  be  advanced  in  conseqaence  of  the  former  relation  between  the 
two  conntries,  that  any  obvions  misconstmction  of  public  law  made  by 
the  British  courts  will  be  considered  as  forming  a  rule  for  the  American 
courts,  or  that  any  recent  rule  of  the  British  courts  is  entitled  to  more 
respect  than  the  recent  rules  of  other  countries." 

Thirty  Hogsheads  of  Sagar  v.  Boyle,  9  Cranch,  191. 

The  court  of  prize  is  emphatically  a  court-  of  the  law  of  nations ;  and 
it  takes  neither  its  character  nor  its  rules  from  the  mere  municipal  regu- 
lations of  any  country.  By  this  law  the  definition  of  prize  goods  is  that 
they  are  goods  taken  on  the  high  seas,  jura  hellij  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

SchooDer  Adeline,  9  Cranoh,  244. 

Becaptures  are  cases  of  prize  and  are  to  be  proceeded  in  as  such. 
Ibid. 

In  recaptures  of  property  of  friends  the  rule  of  reciprocity  is  fol- 
lowed, and  as  France  awards  to  recaptors  the  entire  propert^^  of  friends, 
recaptured  after  twenty-four  hours'  x>ossession  by  the  enemy,  that  rule 
must  be  applied  to  French  property. 

The  power  of  the  courts  in  the  United  States  to  adjudge  prize  cases 
is  dependent  upon  legislation  by  Congress.  ^ 

The  Mary  and  Snsan,  1  Wheat.,  46. 

The  ezdnsive  cognizance  of  prize  questions  belongs  in  general  to  the 
capturing  power,  and  the  courts  of  other  countries  will  not  undertake 
to  redress  alleged  marine  torts  committed  by  public  armed  vessels  in 
assertion  of  belligerent  rights.  This  applies  to  privateers,  duly  com- 
missioned. But  our  courts  of  admiralty  will  take  jurisdiction,  to  in- 
quire if  the  alleged  wrong-doer  is  duly  commissioned,  or  has,  by  the  use 
of  our  territory  to  increase  his  force,  trespassed  on  our  neutral  rights. 

I/Invincible,  1  Wheat.,  238. 

The  courts  of  the  United  States  would  have  authority,  in  the  absence 
of  any  act  of  Congress,  to  decree  restitution  of  property  captured  in 
violation  of  their  neutrality. 

The  right  of  adjudicating  on  all  captures  and  questions  of  i)rize  be- 
longs exclusively  to  the  courts  of  the  nation  to  which  the  captor 
belongs  and  from  which  his  commission  issues ;  but  if  a  captured  ves- 
sel be  brought  or  voluntarily  comes  infra prcesidia  of  a  neutral  power,  the 
latter  may  inquire  whether  its  neutrality  has  been  violated  by  the  capt- 
ure, and,  if  any  violation  be  shown,  should  decree  restitution. 

Tbe  Estrella,  4  Wheat,  298. 
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Whenever  a  captarc  is  made  by  any  belligerent  in  violation  of  our 
neutrality,  if  the  prize  come  voluntarily  within  our  jurisdiction,  it  should 
be  restored  to  the  original  owners ;  this  is  done  on  the  footin^i:  of  the 
general  law  of  nations. 

La  Amistad  de  Hues,  5  Wheat.,  385. 

A  claimant  cannot  raise  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  captor's 
commissiou.  That  is  a  question  between  the  captor  and  his  Gk>vem- 
ment  If  the  commission  be  valid,  the  condemnation  is  to  the  captor; 
if  not,  to  the  Oovernment. 

The  Amiable  Isabella,  6  Wheat.,  1,  66. 

Permission  to  a  foreign  public  ship  to  land  goods  in  our  ports  does 
not  involve  a  pledge  that,  if  illegally  captured,  they  shall  be  exempted 
from  the  ordinary  operation  of  our  laws.  Though  property  may  be 
condemned  in  the  courts  of  the  captor,  while  lying  in  a  neutral  port, 
it  must  be  in  the  possession  of  the  captor  there,  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
demnation ;  for,  if  the  captor's  possession  has  previously  been  divested, 
the  condemnation  is  invalid. 

The  Santissima  Trinidad,  7  Wheat.,  283,  affirming  8.  C,  1  Brock,  where  it  waa 
held  that  the  question  of  prize  or  no  prize  belongs  excluslTely  to  theconrtB 
of  the  captor ;  and  in  no  case  does  a  neutral  assume  the  right  of  decidiii£ 
it ;  but  that  at  the  same  time,  as  offenses  may  be  committed  by  a  beUigeient 
against  a  neuiral,  in  his  military  operations,  which  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  neutral  character  to  permit,  and  which  give  to  the  other  belliger- 
ent, the  party  injured  by  those  operations,  claims  upon  the  neutral  which 
he  is  not  at  liberty  to  disregard ;  in  such  a  situation,  the  neutral  has  a 
double  duty  to  perform ;  he  must  Tindicate  his  own  rights,  and  afford  re- 
dress to  the  party  injured  by  their  violation.  It  was  also  held  that  if  the 
wrong-doer  comes  completely  within  the  power  of  the  neutral,  the  practice 
of  this  Gk>vemment  is  to  restore  the  thing  wrongfully  taken. 

Whoever  sets  up  a  title  under  a  condemnation  is  bound  to  show  that 
the  court  had  jurisdiction  of  the  cause,  and  that  the  sentence  has  been 
rightly  pronounced  upon  the  application  of  parties  competent  to  ask  it. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  show  who  are  the  captors,  and  how 
the  court  has  acquired  authority  to  decide  the  cause. 

In  the  ordinary  cases  no  difficulty  arises  on  this  subject,  for  the 
courts  of  the  captors  have  general  jurisdiction  of  prize,  and  their  adju- 
dication is  conclusive  upon  the  proprietary  interest.  But  where  the 
capture  is  made  by  captors  acting  under  the  commission  of  a  foreign 
country,  such  capture  gives  them  a  right  which  no  other  nation,  neu- 
tral to  them,  has  authority  to  impugn,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  vindi- 
cating its  own  violated  neutrality.  The  courts  of  another  nation,  whether 
an  ally  or  a  co-belligerent  only,  can  acquire  no  general  right  to  entertain 
cognizance  of  the  cause,  unless  by  the  consent  or  upon  the  voluntary 
submission  of  the  captors. 

La  Nereyda,  8  Wheat.,  108. 
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The  abuse  of  a  commisaioa  by  making  a  collusive  capture  does  not 
render  the  commission  void,  but  the  captors  acquire  no  title  to  the 
prize. 

The  Experiment,  iMd,^  261. 

As  to  right  to  impugn  capture,  where  the  capturing  vessel  is  equipped  in  our 
waters  in  Tiolation  of  neutrality,  see  The  Fanny,  9  Wheat.,  668. 

Though  a  superior  physical  force  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  seizure, 
there  must  be  an  open,  visible  possession  claimed,  and  a  submission  to 
the  control  of  the  seizing  officer.  If  a  seizure  be  voluntarily  abandoned 
it  becomes  a  nullity,  and  it  must  be  followed  up  by  appropriate  pro- 
ceedings to  be  effectual  in  conferring  rights  of  property. 

The  Josefa  Segnnda,  10  Wheat.,  312. 

The  validity  of  the  seizure  and  the  question  of  prize  or  no  prize  can 
only  be  determined  in  the  courts  upon  which  jurisdiction  has  been  con- 
ferred by  the  sovereign  under  whose  authority  the  capture  was  made. 
Neither  the  President  nor  any  military  officer  can  establish  a  court 
in  a  conquered  country,  and  authorize  it  to  decide  prize  cases  and  ad- 
minister the  laws  of  nations. 

Jecker  v.  Montgomery,  13  How.,  498  ;  18  iHd,^  110. 

When  a  vessel  is  captured,  the  rule  is  to  bring'  her  into  some  con- 
venient port  of  the  (Jovemment  of  the  captor  for  adjudication.  The 
mere  fact  of  capture  does  not  work  a  transfer  of  title,  and  until  there' 
is  a  sentence  of  condemnation  or  restitution,  the  captured  vessel  is  held 
by  the  Government  in  trust  for  those  who,  by  the  decree  of  the  court, 
may  have  the  ultimate  right  to  it. 

Demands  against  property  captured  as  prize  of  war  must  be  adjusted 
in  a  prize-court.  The  property  arrested  as  prize  is  not  attachable  at 
the  suit  of  private  parties;  and  if  such  parties  have  claims  which  in 
tbeir  opinion  override  the  rights  of  the  captors,  they  must  present  them 
to  the  prize  court  for  settlement.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  prize  court  over 
a  captured  vessel  is  determined  by  the  capture  and  not  by  the  filing  of 
a  libel. 

The  Nassau,  4  Wall.,  634. 

U  a  ship  or  cargo  is  enemy  proi)erty,  or  if  either  be  otherwise  liable 
to  condemnation,  the  circumstance  that  the  vessel,  at  the  time  of  the 
capture,  was  in  neutral  waters,  would  not,  by  itself,  avail  the  claimants 
in  a  prize  court.  It  might  constitute  a  ground  of  claim  by  the  neutral 
power,  whose  territories  had  suffered  trespass,  for  apology  or  indemnity ; 
bat  neither  an  enemy,  nor  a  neutral  acting  the  part  of  an  enemy,  can 
demand  restitution  of  captured  property  on  t^  sole  ground  of  capture 
in  neutral  waters. 

The  Sir  William  Peel,  5  Wall.',  517  ;  The  Adela,  6  ibid,,  266.    See  as  to  neutral 
pghts  and  duties  in  such  cases,  infray  $$  394,  386;  9upraf  $  227. 
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A  Spanish-owned  vessel  on  her  way  from  New  York  to  Havana,  being 
in  distress,  put,  by  leave  of  the  admiral  commanding  the  squadron,  into 
Port  Boyal,  S.  0.,  then  in  rebellion,  and  blockaded  by  a  Government 
fleet,  and  was  there  seized  as  a  prize  of  war  and  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment She  was  afterward  condemned  as  prize,  but  ordered  to  be  re- 
stored. She  never  was  restored,  damages  for  her  seizure,  detention, 
and  value  being  awarded.  It  was  held  that  she  was  not  prize  of  war, 
or  subject  of  capture ;  and  that  her  owners  were  entitled  to  fiftir  in- 
demnity, although  it  might  be  well  doubted  whether  the  case  was  not 
more  properly  a  subject  for  diplomatic  ac^justment  than  for  determina- 
tion by  the  courts. 

The  Nnestra  Seliora  de  Reghi,  17  WaU.,  30. 

Prize  courts  are  subject  to  the  instructions  of  their  own  sovereign. 
In  the  absence  of  such  instructions  their  jurisdiction  and  rules  of  de- 
cision are  to  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  known  powers  of  sach 
tribunals  and  the  principles  by  which  they  are  governed  under  the 
public  law  and  the  practice  of  nations. 

The  Amy  Warwick,  2  Spragne,  1^. 

The  proceedings  of  a  prize  court  of  the  Confederate  States  are  of  no 
validity  in  the  United  States,  and.  a  condemnation  and  sale  by  such  a 
court  do  not  convey  any  title  to  the  purchaser,  or  confer  npbn  him  any 
right  to  give  a  title  to  others. 

The  LiUa,  2  Spragae,  177. 

A  captured  vessel  must  be  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
country  to  which  the  captor  belongs,  before  a  regular  condemnation  can 
be  awarded. 

1  Op.,  78,  Lee,  1797. 

Proceedings  against  the  ship  and  cargo  are  to  be  had  before  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  according  to  the  laws  of  Congress  and 
the  usage  and  practice  of  courts  of  admiralty  in  prize  causes. 

1  Op.,  85,  Lee,  1798. 

Where  a  vessel,  alleged  to  be  Danish  property,  was  seized  as  French 
property,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  and  while 
proceeding  for  an  examination,  under  the  protection  of  the  American 
flag,  was  seized  by  a  British  armed  ship  and  taken  into  Jamaica  and 
there  condemned,  and  a  claim  was  made  by  the  Danish  subject  upon  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  compensation,  it  was  advised  that 
the  first  captors  were  not  liable  for  the  first  capture  and  detention  for 
examination,  there  being  probable  cause  for  the  seizure,  nor  for  the 
second  capture ;  and  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  not 
bound  for  the  unlawful  captures  of  its  subjects. 

1  Op.,  106,  LinoolD,  1802. 
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Where  a  French  vessel  was  captared  and  condemned  as  lawful  prize 
prior  to  the  treaty  with  France  of  1800  (expired  by  limitatioti),  and  one 
moiety  had  been  paid  to  the  captors  and  the  other  to  the  United  States^ 
after  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  and  on  hearing  before  the  Supreme  Oonrt, 
on  writ  of  error,  the  decree  of  the  circuit  court  had  been  reversed,  and 
the  vessel,  etc.,  had  been  ordered  to  be  restored,  and  pursuant  thereto 
the  moiety  of  the  United  States  bad  been  paid  over,  and  a  claim  made 
for  the  other  moiety  which  had  been  paid  to  the  captors,  it  was  advised 
that  the  United  States  are  not  liable  for  such  moiety. 

I  Op.,  114,  Lincoln,  1802. 

On  a  reconsideration  of  the  case  referred  to  in  the  preceding  opinion, 
.  and  on  examination  of  the  opinion  delivered  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
giving  a  judicial  interpretation  of  the  treaty  referred  to,  the  preceding 
opinion  is  substantially  reaffirmed. 

I  Op.,  119,  Lincoln,  1802. 

Proceedings  in  the  vice-admiralty  court  at  St.  Domingo  are  nullities, 
for  the  reason  that  the  court  is  not  legally  constituted. 

5  Op.,  689,  appendix,  Lee,  1798. 

Ko  title  to  a  captured  vessel  and  cargo  passes  to  the  captors  till  a 
sentence  of  condemnation  has  been  passed  by  a  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion. 

3  Op.,  317,  Grundy,  1838. 

When  the  courts  have  acquired  jurisdiction  of  cases  of  maritime  capt- 
ure, the  political  department  of  the  Government  should  postpone  the 
oonsideration  of  questions  concerning  reclamations  and  indemnities 
until  the  judiciary  has  finally  performed  its  functions  in  these  oases. 

II  Op..  117,  Bates,  1864. 

Prize  courts  are  tribunals  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  jurisprudence 
they  administer  is  a  part  of  that  law.  They  deal  with  cases  of  capture 
as  distinguished  from  seizures ;  their  decrees  are  decrees  of  condemna- 
tion, not  of  forfeiture;  they  judge  the  character  and  relations  of  the 
vessel  and  cargo,  and  not  the  acts  of  persons. 

11  Op.,  445,  Speed,  1866. 

As  t<>  captures,  see  <i»/ra,  %  345. 

VI.  BUT  NOT  WHEN  NOT  IN  CONFORMITY  WITH  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

§329a. 

As  18  elsewhere  seen,  the  executive  and  the  judiciary,  being  co-ordi- 
nate powers,  and  the  former  being  intrusted  distinctively  with  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  state,  it  is  not  governed  in  such  relations  by  the  deci- 
sions of  the  latter,  though  such  decisions  are  entitled  to  great  deference. 
B^a^  §  238, 
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It  has  been  also  seen  that  a  foreign  judgment  on  a  question  of  inter- 
national lav,  to  be  a  bar  to  a  claim,  must  be  in  accordance  with  sound 
principles  of  international  law.  Supra^  §  242,  and  cases  cited  in  §  329. 
tSee  as  to  judgments  invalid  by  international  law  supra,  §  242. 

The  question  of  the  ubiquitous  validity  of  the  action  of  prize  courts 
was  discussed  in  the  case  of  the  Betsey  by  the  board  of  commission 
ers  acting  under  the  7th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1794.  The  Betsey  had 
been  condemned  by  the  vice-admiralty  of  Bermuda,  and  the  condem- 
nation had  been  affirmed  by  the  lord  commissioners  of  appeal.  It  hav- 
ing been  argued  that  this  affirmance  settled  the  question  inteniation 
ally,  Mr.  Pinkney,  who  was  one  of  the  commissioners  under  the  treaty, 
conceded  that,  a,dopting  the  words  of  the  answer  to.  the  British  memo- 
rial, "  the  legality  of  a  seizure  as  prize  is  to  be  determined  in  the  courts 
of  the  nation  to  which  the  captor  belongs,  judging  according  to  the 
law  of  nations,  and  to  treaties  (if  any)  subsisting  between  the  states 
of  the  captor  and  claimant.^  He  proceeded,  however,  to  adopt  from 
Rutherford  (2  Nat.  Law,  593)  the  position  that '« the  right  of  the  state 
to  which  the  captors  belong,  to  judge  exclusively,  is  not  a  complete 
jurisdiction.  The  captors^  who  are  its  members,  are  bound  to  submit  to 
its  sentence,  though  this  sentence  should  happen  to  be  erroneous,  be- 
cause it  has  a  complete  jurisdiction  over  their  persons ;  hut  the  other 
parties  to  the  controversy,  as  they  are  members  of  another  state,  are 
only  bound  to  submit  to  its  sentence  as  far  as  this  sentence  is  agreea- 
ble to  the  law  of  nations  or  to  particular  treaties,  because  it  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  them  in  respect  either  of  their  persons  or  of  the  things 
that  are  the  subject  of  the  coutroversy.  If  justice,  therefore,  is  not 
done  them,  they  may  apply  to  their  own  state  for  a  remedy,  which  may, 
consistently  with  the  law  of  nations,  give  them  a  remedy,  either  by 
solemn  war  or  by  reprisals."  After  adopting  this  position,  as  farther 
explained  by  Eutherford,  Mr.  Pinkney  proceeds  to  say :  "  From  the  fore- 
going quotations  it  may  be  collected  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
of  the  capturing  nation  is  complete  upon  the  point  of  property;  that  its 
sentence  forecloses  all  controversy  between  claimant  and  captors,  and 
those  claiming  under  them ;  and  that  it  terminates  forever  all  ordinary 
judicial  inquiry  upon  the  matter  of  it.  These  are  the  unquestionable 
rfteots  of  a  final  admiralty  sentence,  and  in  these  respects  it  is  unim- 
peachable and  conclusive."  •  •  •  But  "neither  the  United  States 
nor  the  claimants,  its  citizens,  are  bound  to  take  for  just  the  sentence 
of  the  lords,  if  in  fact  it  is  not  so ;  and  that  the  affirmance  of  an  illegal 
condemnation,  so  far  from  legitimating  the  wrong  done  by  the  original 
seizure,  and  precluding  the  neutral  from  seeking  reparation  for  it 
against  the  British  nation,  is  peculiarly  that  very  act  which  consum- 
mates the  wrong,  and  indisputably  perfe^'ts  the  neutral's  right  of  de- 
manding that  reparation  through  the  n^edium  of  the  Government. 
•  •  •  If  the  largest  possible  scope  be  given  to  the  jurisdiction  in 
question,  still  it  ie  a  jurisdiction  which  must  be  rightfully  used  by  the 
state  that  claims  it.  The  law  of  nations  cannot  be  supposed  to  give 
to  one  state  the  right  of  invading,  under  judi-ial  forms,  the  property 
of  another."  Dr.  Nicholl,  better  known  by  his  subsequent  title  of  Sir 
J.  NichoU,  an  eminent  civilian,  who  was  also  a  commissioner,  agreed  in 
holding  the  action  of  the  lords  commissioners  as  not  concluding  the 
claimants  from  recourse  to  an  international  appeal.  ( Wheaton's  Life  of 
Pinkney,  199,  206,  208.)  Prize  courts,  in  fact,  are  to  be  viewed  in  two 
aspects :  The  first  is  that  of  international  tribunals,  in  which  capacity 
they  bind  the  thing  acted  on  everywhere,  apd  bind  the  parties  so  fif 
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as  concerus  such  tbin^.  The  secoud  is  that  of  domestic  tiibuuali^  (iu 
which  li^ht  they  are  to  be  c'0U8idered  in  all  respects,  except  as  ^o  the 
proceedings  in  rem)^  which  are  simply  agents  of  the  sovereign  which 
commissions  them.  Hence,  a  sovereign  is  as  nuich  liable  internation- 
ally for  the  wrougfnl  action  of  prize  courts  as  he  is  for  the  wrongful 
action  of  any  other  courts.  It  wiis  consequently  held  in  the  case  of  the 
Betsey,  before  the  London  commission  of  1798-^1804,  that  while  the  de- 
cisions of  prize  courts  bind  the, parties,  so  far  as  concerns  the  particular 
htigation  acting  in  rem^  they  may  be  contested  by  the  Government  of 
the  party  which  feels  aggrieved. 

MSS.  Retains  of  Coniui.  Dept.  of  State. 

A  judicial  decree  contravening  the  law  of  nations  has  no  extraterri- 
torial force. 

Mr.  Evart«,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Brunetti,  Oct.  '23, 1878.     MSS.  Notes,  Spain. 
Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  McLane,  June  23, 18cf6.    MSS.  Inst.,  France. 

Supra,  $^8,  238,ti42. 
Ab  to  non-ubiquity  of  bankrupt  decree,  see  supra,  $  9.  ' 

The  preamble  to  the  judgment  of  the  Geneva  Tribunal  of  1872  de- 
clares that  the  judicial  acquittal  of  the  Oreto,  at  Nassau,  cannot  re- 
lieve Great  Britain  from  the  responsibility  incurred  by  her  under  the 
principles  of  international  law. 

See  tn/ra,  $  402a  ;  sujtra,  $  329. 

*^  It  is  true  that  the  vice-admiralty  court  of  the  Bahamas,  by  its  judg- 
ment, which  is  given  at  page  521  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Appendix 
to  the  American  case,  acquitted  the  Florida  of  every  charge ;  but,  while 
respecting  the  authority  of  the  res  judicata,  1  ask  whether  it  is  possible 
to  deduce  from  this  an  argument  on  which  to  found  a  moral  conviction 
that  the  English  Government  is  released  from  its  responsibility  under 
the  rules  laid  down  in  Article  VI  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  ?  I  ab- 
stain from  repeating  the  considerations  into  which  my  honorable  col- 
leagues who  have  i>receded  me  have  entered  on  this  subject. 

"  It  is  not  the  question  of  special  legal  responsibility  with  which  we 
have  here  to  deal,  but  rather  that  of  the  responsibility  which  results 
from  the  principles  of  international  law,  and  the  moral  conviction  at 
which  we  have  arrived  in  consequence  of  the  acts  imputed  to  the  Florida. 

"This  conviction  is  strengthened  by  a  consideration  of  the  terms  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  judgment  of  the  vice-admiralty  court,  where  it  is  said, 
4hat  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  taken  together  seem  sufficient 
to  justify  strong  suspicion  that  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  infringe 
that  neutrality  so  wisely  determined  upon  by  Her  Majesty's  Government.' 

"  The  decision  of  the  vice-admiralty  court  may  then  be  considered  as 
conclusive,  even  if  not  perfectly  correct,  as  between  those  who  claimed 
the  vessel  and  the  British  Government,  which  claimed  its  confiscation 
nnder  the  clauses  of  the  foreign-enlistment  act;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
sufficient  to  bar  the  claim  of  the  United  States  against  Great  Britain. 
The  United  States  were  not  parties  to  the  suit;  everything  relating  to 
it  is  for  them  res  inter  alios  actaJ^ 

Count  SclopiS)  opinion  in  Geneva  Tribunal  of  1872.  293 
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'<  The  objection  that  the  judicial  decision  at  Nassau  relieves  Great 
Britain  of  all  responsibility  cannot  be  maiotained.  As  regards  the  iu- 
temal  (or  municipal)  law,  the  judgment  is  valid;  but  as  far  as  interna- 
tional law  is  coDcerned,  it  does  not  alter  the  position  of  Great  Britain." 

Mr.  Staempli,  ibid,  , 

In  the  opinion  of  Judge  John  Davis  on  French  spoliations,  Ct.  of 
Cls.,  May  17, 1886,  is  the  following : 

^^  The  defendants  say,  further,  the  condemnation  cannot  be  illegal  be- 
cause made  by  a  prize  court  having  jurisdiction,  and  the  decisions  of 
such  courts  are  final  and  binding.  This  proposition  is  of  course  admitted 
so  far  as  the  res  is  concerned :  the  decision  of  the  court,  as  to  that,  is 
undoubtedly  final,  and  vests  good  title  in  the  purchaser  at  the  sale;  not 
so  as  to  the  diplomatic  claim,  for  that  claim  has  its  very  foundation  in  the 
judicial  decision,  and  its  validity  depends  upon  the  justice  of  the  court's 
proceedings  and  conclusion.  It  is  an  elementary  doctrine  of  diplomacy 
that  the  citizen  must  exhaust  his  remedy  in  the  local  courts  before  he 
can  fall  back  upon  his  Government  for  diplomatic  redress;  he  must 
then  present  such  a  case  as  will  authorize  that  Government  to  urge  that 
there  has  been  a  failure  of  justice.  The  diplomatic  claim,  therefore,  is 
based  not  so  much  upon  the  origiual  wrong  upon  which  the  court  de- 
cided, as  upon  the  action  and  conclusion  of  the  court  itself,  and,  diplo- 
matically speaking,  there  is  no  claim  until  the  courts  have  decided. 
That  decision,  then,  is  not  only  iM)t  final,  but  on  the  contrary  is  the 
beginning,  the  very  corner-stone,'  of  the  international  controversy. 
This  leads  us  naturally  to  another  point  made  by  the  defense,  in  that 
the  claimant  did  not  ^exhaust  his  remedy '  because  he  did  not  prosecute 
an  appeal.  We  of  course  admit  that  usually  there  is  no  foundation  for 
diplomatic  action  until  a  case  cognizable  by  the  local  courts  is  prose- 
cuted to  that  of  last  resort ;  but  this  doctrine  involves  the  admission  that 
there  are  courts  freely  open  to  the  Claimant,  and  that  he  is  unhampered 
in  the  protection  of  his  rights  therein,  including  his  right  of  appeal.  It 
is  within  the  knowledge  of  every  casual  reader  of  the  history  of  the 
time  that  no  such  condition  of  affairs  in  fact  then  existed. 

*'  The  very  valuable  report  of  Mr.  Broadhead  shows  that  prior  to 
March  27, 1800,  there  was  no  appeal  except  to  the  department  of  the 
Loire-Iuf^rieure,  and  in  the  then  existing  state  of  bad  feeling  and  modi- 
fied hostilities,  and  under  the  surrounding  circumstances,  this  was  to 
the  captains  of  the  seized  vessels,  in  most  if  not  in  all  cases,  a  physical 
impossibility.  Nor  prior  to  the  agreement  of  1800  was  there  any  prac- 
tical reason  for  appealing  to  a  court  when  the  result,  as  our  seamen  be- 
lieved, whether  rightly  or  not,  but  still  honestly,  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion, and  while  negotiations  were  progressing  for  a  settlement;  nor 
is  there  anything  in  these  negotiations  showing  that  a  technical  exhaus- 
tion of  legal  remedy  would  be  required.    We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
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claimaD*t  was  not,  under  these  purely  exceptional  circumstauces,  obliged 
to  prosecute  his  case  through  the  highest  court,  even  if  he  could  have 
done  so,  which  we  doubt." 

''The  Danish  objection  to  the  claims  (for  spoliations  of  American  com- 
merce in  1609  and  1810)  was  thus  stated  in  a  note  of  August  17,  1825, 
to  Hughes :  '  The  sentences  by  which  vessels  bearing  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  have  been  released  or  condemned  by  the  prize  tribunals, 
or  high  court  of  admiralty,  are  without  appeal,  and  cannot,  without 
derogating  from  that  which  has  been  established  from  the  remotest 
times  in  the  Danish  monarchy,  be  altered  or  annulled.'  In  a  paper  of 
marked  ability,  Wheaton  controverted  this.  He  said :  ^  The  institu- 
tion of  these  tribunals,  so  far  from  exempting  or  being  intended  to  ex- 
empt the  sovereign  of  the  belligerent  nation  from  responsibility,  is 
designed  to  fix  and  ascertain  that  responsibility.  Those  cruisers  are 
responsible  only  to  the  sovereign  whose  commission  they  bear.  So  long 
as  seizures  are  regularly  made  upon  apparent  grounds  of  just  suspicion, 
and  followed  by  prompt  adjudication  in  the  usual  mode,  and  until  the 
acts  of  the  captors  are  confirmed  by  the  sovereign  in  the  sentences  of 
the  tribunal  appointed  by  him  to  adjudicate  in  matters  of  prize,  the 
neutral  has  no  ground  of  complaint,  and  what  he  suffers  is  the  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  the  belligerent  right  of  capture.  But  the  moment 
the  decision  of  the  tribunal  of  last  resort  has  been  pronounced  against 
the  claimant  (supposing  it  not  to  be  warranted  by  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  the  law  of  nations  as  applied  to  those  facts),  and  justice  has  thus 
been  finally  denied,  the  capture  and  the  condemnation  become  the  acts 
of  the  state,  for  which  the  sovereign  is  responsible  to  the  Government 
of  the  claimant.  •  •  •  No  greater  sanctity  can  be  imputed  to  the 
proceedings  of  prize  tribunals,  even  by  the  most  extravagant  theory  of 
the  conclusiveness  of  their  sentences,  than  is  justly  attributed  to  the  acts 
of  the  sovereign  himself.  But  those  acts,  however  binding  on  his  own 
subjects,  if  they  are  not  conformable  to  the  public  law  of  the  world,  can- 
not be  considered  as  binding  on  the  subjects  of  other  states.  A  wrong 
done  to  them  forms  an  equally  just  subject  of  complaint  on  the  part  of 
their  Government,  whether  it  proceed  from  the  direct  agency  of  the 
sovereign  himself,  or  is  inflicted  by  the  instrumentality  of  his  tribu- 
nals.' 

'*  The  claimants  sent  an  agent  to  Copenhagen,  with  power  to  agree 
upon  a  compromise  sum  in  gross.  The  King  of  Denmark  offered  to 
pay  half  a  million  marks-banco  of  Hamburg.  Wheaton  said  that  the 
United  States  would  consent  to  accept  three  millions  of  marks-banco. 
The  parties  agreed  at  length  upon  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Spanish  milled  dollars.  In  informing  Mr.  Van  Buren  of  the  signature 
of  the  treaty,  Wheaton  said:  'I  have  not  betbre  me  sufficient  material 
firom  which  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  real  amount  of  the  losses  un- 
justly sustained  by  our  citizens  ^m  Danish  captures.  You  will  find 
that  Mr.  Ewing,  in  his  correspondence,  estimates  the  actual  loss  at  about 
$1^750,000,  reckoning. about  thirty-five  condemnations  '*  quite  unjust,"  to 
use  his  own  expression.  But  supposing  the  real  injury  to  have  been 
considerably  greater,  the  sum  now  recovered,  considering  the  diminished 
lesonrces  of  this  exhausted  country,  will,  I  trust,  be  considered  as  a 
tolerable  salvage  from  this  calamitous  concern.'" 

Hr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Notes,  &o. 

As  to  treaty  relations  with  Denmark,  see  supra,  ^  147. 
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'' '  Where  the  responsibility  of  the  captor  ceases,'  says  Mr.  Wheatou, 
*  that  of  the  state  begins.  It  is  responsible  to  other  states  for  the  acts  of 
the  captors  under  its  commission  the  moment  these  acts  are  confirmed 
by  the  definitive  sentence  of  the  tribunals  which  it  has  api)ointed  to  de- 
termine the  validify  of  captures  in  war.'  The  sentence  of  (he  judge  is 
conclusive  against  the  subjects  of  the  state,  but  it  cannot  have  the  same 
controlling  efficiency  towards  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  state.  It  pre- 
vents any  further  judicial  inquiry  into  the  subject-matter,  but  it  does  not 
prevent  the  foreign  state  from  demanding  indemnity  for  the  property 
of  itv«i  subjects,  which  may  have  been  unlawfully  condemned  by  the  i)rize 
court  of  another  nation.' " 

2  Hallcck's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  429,  citing  Wbeaton's  Elements,  part  iv, 
chap.  2,  $  15. 

Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton  took,  as  to  the  treaty  of  1794,  the  same  po- 
sition in  a  letter  of  October  3,  1795,  to  Mr.  Wolcott.  (8  Hamilton's 
Works,  Lodge's  ed.,  359.)    Mr.  Hamilton  gives  the  following  i*ea«ons: 

1.  *' The  subject  of  complaint  to  be  redressed  is  irregular  or  illegal 
captures  or  condemnations." 

2.  *'The  article  contemplates  that  various  circumstances  may  ob- 
struct compensation  in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice."  After  giving 
other  reasons  he  asks:  **ls  not  the  constitution  of  such  a  tribunal  (a 
commission)  by  the  two  parties  a  manifest  abandonment  of  the  i>reten- 
sion  of  one  to  administer  justice  definitely  through  its  tribunals!"  He 
states  that  he  understood  Mr.  Burr  and  Mr.  B.  Livingston,  whom  he  bad 
met  at  a  consultation,  agreed  with  him  in  this  view,  though  it  was  in 
conflict  with  an  opinion  given  by  Mr.  Kawle  and  Mr.  Lewis. 

"  The  attention  of  the  mixed  commission  has  been  repeatedly  called 
to  the  precedent  of  the  authority  exercised  by  a  similar  commission  un- 
der the  British  treaty  of  1794,  and  of  the  discussion  between  the  British 
and  American  commissioners  on  the  point,  the  American  commissiouers 
sustaining  the  fullness  and  supremacy  of  the  jurisdiction  which  the 
British  commissioners  questioned.  The  disposition  made  of  the  doabt 
by  the  lord  chancellor  (Loughborough)  in  his  answer  to  the  fifth  com- 
missioner, Colonel  Trumbull,  who  had  submitted  the  point  for  his  ad- 
vice, is  well  known.  'The  construction  of  the  American  gentlemen- is 
correct.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  high  contracting  parties  to  the 
treaty  to  clothe  this  commission  with  power  paramount  to  all  the  mari- 
time courts  of  both  nations — a  power  to  review  and  (if  in  their  opinion  it 
should  appear  just)  to  revise  the  decisions  of  any  or  all  the  maritime 
courts  of  both.'" 

TmmbuU's  Reminiscence^  of  his  Own  Times,  193,  qnoted  in  argnment  of  Mr. 
Evarts  before  the  British  and  American  Mixed  Commission  in  the  Springbok 
case,  29.     See  t/i/ra,  $  362. 

In  1753,  Prussia  successfully  held  Great  Britain  responsible  for  the 
erroneous  action  of  British  prize  courts  ;  and  the  same  result  attended 
the  exceptions  of  the  United  States  to  British  condemnations  before  the 
mixed  commission  under  the  treaty  of  1794,  as  already  stated,  and  the 
exceptions  taken  by  the  United  States  to  Danish  condemnations,  for 
which  Denmark  was  held  responsible. 

2  Halleck'ri  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  431. 
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*' The  sovereign  is  therefore  held  responsible  to  the  state  whose  citizen 
the  claimaint  is,  that  no  injustice  is  done  by  the  capture.'^ 

Dana's  Wheaton,  $  388,  note. 

In  a  dissenting  opinion  by  Judge  Thomas  Cooper,  in  Dempsie,  assignee 
of  Brown,  v.  Insurance  Company,  in  the  Pennsylvania  court  of  errors 
and  appeals,  1808  (referred  tosupra,  §  238),  the  following  reasons  are  given 
tbrdeclining  to  assign  international  conclusive  authority  to  the  decisions 
of  foreign  prize  courts: 

"JThey  are  emanations  of  the  executive  authority,  the  judges  sitting, 
Dot  during  good  behavior,  but  during  pleasure. 

'*They  are  bound  by  executive  instructions  which  are  always  dic- 
tate<l  by  the  interest  of  the  belligerent.  (To  this  a  note  is  appended 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  Napoleon's  Milan  decrees  were  directed 
to  the  Tribunal  des  Prizes ;  and  that  the  British  orders  of  council  of 
1807  were  directed  inter  alios  to  the  British  courts  of  admiralty  and  vice- 
admiralty.) 

"They  are  the  courts  of  the  belligerent ;  the  plaintiffs,  libelants,  are 
the  subjects  of  the  belligerent,  cruising  under  the  authority  and  protec- 
tion of  the  belligerent. 

"The  property,  if  condemned,  enriches  the  belligerent  nation.  •  •  • 

"  The  proceedings  are  written,  by  interrogatories  and  answers  j  by  the 
civil  law,  and  not  by  the  common  law  of  our  own  country  or  of  Eng- 
land. ' 

"There  is  no  intervention  of  a  jury  trial,  nor  any  viva  voce  examina- 
tion of  testimony. 

"The  salary  of  a  British  judge  depends  on  a  great  degree  upon  the 
nnmber  of  condemnations.  1  believe  it  is  £15  sterling  a  vessel.''  On  the 
last  point  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  practice  which  exists  in  some 
countries  of  vesting  in  the  judge  the  appointment  of  clerks  and  other 
officials  who  receive  large  emoluments  from  condemnations,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  offices  in  question  are  often  occupied  by  members 
of  the  judge's  family,  or  by  personal  friends  whose  interests  he  has  at 
heart,  must,  from  the  nature  of  things,  influence  the  judge  in  the  shape 
which  he  gives  the  case,  unconscious  as  he  may  be  of  such  influence. 
**A  power  over,  a  man's  sustenance,"  so  substantially  said  Chief- Justice 
Gibnon,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  declaring  unconstitutional  an  act  of  the 
legislature  of  that  State  reducing  the  salaries  of  the  judges,  "  is  a  power 
over  himself,"  and  a  power  of  this  kind  over  the  judiciary,  it  was  held,  it 
was  not  constitutional  for  the  legislature  to  assume.  Yet  what  power 
of  this  character  could  be  more  subtle  than  that  exercised  over  an  ad- 
miralty judge  by  a  prize  case  coming  before  him  with  an  ofl;er  (ff  large 
emoluments  to  himself,  or  to  some  one  of  his  family  or  friends,  if  a  con- 
demnation be  decreed?  That  such  a  temptation  would  not  be  con- 
sciously yielded  to  by  British  or  American  judges  may  be  unhesitatingly 
affirmed.  But  the  atmosphere  of  influence  which  such  a  condition  of 
things  generates  is  no  less  pervasive  and  powerful  than  would  be  that  of 
temptations  directly  and  avowedly  applied ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  ad- 
mit that  in  this  atmosphere  judges  of  prize  courts  have  been  from  time  to 
time  immersed,  and  that  it  is  from  some,  at  least,  of  these  judges  that 
the  )>recedents  which  make  up  our  prize  law  have  been  in  part  drawn.- 
Judge  Cooper's  opinion,  from  which  the  above  points  are  taken,  was 
published  in  Phila<1elphia,  in  1810,  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Dallas, 
Uoited  States  district  attorney  in  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.    In  this  prelace,  which  adopts  and  defends  the 
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views  of  Jud^e  Cooper,  is  cited  Lord  EUeuboroagb's  contemptaous 
<5eD8ure  ''in  Fisher  v.  Ogle,  1  Gamp.^  418,  and  Donaldson  t\  Thompson, 
ibid^  429)  of  foreign  courts  of  admiralty,  and  Mr.  Dallas  proceeds  to 
declare  that  "whatever  the  animosity  of  the  belligerents  can  generate 
against  each  other,  whatever  their  power  can  impose  on  the  rest  of  the 
world,  is  now  the  law  of  war,  the  only  measure  of  justice,  while  the 
neutral  flag,  instead  of  producing  respect  and  safety,  is  the  certain 
signal  for  insult  and  aggression." 

Mr.  Wheaton,  after  noticing  Lord  Stowell's  claim  to  absolute  supe- 
riority from  national  prejudice,  argues  that  it  was  impossible  for  that 
eminent  judge  to  divest  himself  of  prejudices  favorable  to  the  develop 
ment  of  a  great  maritime  nation  such  as  England.  (Wheat.  Hist.,  711.) 
On  the  other  hand,  Ohancellor  Rent  (1  Com.,  8)  declares  that  ^'there 
is  scarcely  a  decision  in  the  English  prize  courts  at  Westminster,  on 
any  general  question  of  public  right,  that  has  not  received  the  express 
approbation  and  sanction  of  our  national  courts." 

But,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gushing  and  Sir.  T.  Twiss 
(quoted  supra j  §  238a),  the  present  tendency  of  opinion  is  to  regard  the 
prize-court  rulings  of  Great  Britain  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and 
the  rulings  in  this  country  based  on  them,  as  not  binding  executive  ac- 
tion in  matters  of  international  law.  And,  as  has  also  been  noticed,  the 
high  belligerent  prerogatives  claimed  by  Sir  W.  Scott  (Lord  Stowell), 
and  adopted  on  his  authority  by  our  own  Supreme  Court,  have  lately 
been  so  modified  by  the  English  courts  as  to  make  them  consonant  with 
the  views  held  on  the  same  topic  by  the  executive  department  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  by  the  great  body  of  Eu- 
ropean publicists. 

Supra,  ($  238,  236ay  242 ;  infray  $  362 ;  note  to  the  Springbok  case. 

The  prevalent  opinion  now  is,  that  in  international  controversies  a 
sovereign  can  no  more  protect  himself  by  a  decision  in  his  favor  by 
courts  established  by  him,  even  though  they  be  prize  courts,  than  he 
can  by  the  action  of  any  other  department  of  his  Government. 

Supra^  $$  238a,  242.     Sao  this  noticed  in  the  Springbok  case,  tn/ra,  §  3<>2. 

*'  The  instant  that  a  court  sitting  to  administer  international  law  re- 
cognizes either  governmental  orders  or  proclamations  setting  forth  gov- 
ernnientJil  policy  as  constituting  rules  of  that  code,  at  once  that  court 
ceases  in  fact  to  administer  in  its  purity  the  law  which  it  pretends  to 
admiuister.  •  •  •  The  functions  of  the  tribunal  have  undergone  a 
change  which  is  justly  and  inevitably  fatal  to  its  weight  and  influence 
with  foreign  powers.  It  is  not  only  a  degradation  to  itself,  but  it  is  a 
mischievous  injury  to  the  Government  which  has  destroyed  theefficiency 
of  an  abli*  ally." 

5  Aiu.  Law  Rev.,  255. 

In  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  February,  1812,  under  the  title  of  "Dis- 
putes with  America  "  (vol.  19,  p.  290),  the  coatrast  between  Sir  WiUiam  Scott's  opin- 
ions in  179H  and  1799  and  those  stated  by  him  in  1811,  is  thas  stated.  lu  the  Maria,- 
.  (1  Rob.,  350,  June  11, 1799),  he  spoke  as  follows :  "  In  my  opinion,  if  it  could  be  shown 
that,  regarding  men^  speculative  general  principles,  such  a  condemnation  ought  to  be 
deemed  sufficient,  that  would  not  be  enough;  more  must  be  provecif^  *  it  must  be 
shown  that  it  is  conformable  to  the  usage  and  practice  of  nations.'  A  great  part  of 
the  law  of  nations  stands  on  no  other  foundation.    It  is  introduced,  indeed,  by  gene- 
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nl  principles ;  bat  it  travels  with  tho^  general  principles  only  to  a  certain  extent ; 
and  if  it  stops  there,  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  go  further,  and  to  say  that  mere  gene- 
ral speculation  would  bear  you  out  in  a  further  progress/'  **  It  is  my  duty  not  to 
admit,  that  because  one  nation  has  thought  proper  to  depart  from  the  common  usage 
of  the  world,  and  to  meet  the  notice  of  mankind  in  a  new  and  unprecedented  manner, 
that  I  am  on  that  account  nnder  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  the  efficacy  of  such 
a  novel  institution,  merely  because  general  theory  might  give  it  a  degree  of  counten- 
anoe,  independent  of  all  practice  from  the  earliest  history  of  the  world."  (1  Rob., 
139  jf.)  "Such,"  says  the  Edinburgh  Review,  **  were  the  sound,  enlightened,  aod  con- 
nstent  doctrines  promulgated  by  the  learned  judge  in  the  years  1798  and  1799,  doc- 
trines wholly  unconnected  with  any  ^  present  purpose  of  particular  national  interest,' 
nninflaenced  by  any  preference  or  'distinction  to  independent  states;'  delivered  from 
a  seat  *of  judtoial  authariiy  loceUly  here,^  indeed,  but  according  to  a  law  which  ^haano 
locaUtjf,'  and  by  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  determine  the  question  exactly  as  he  would 
determine  the  question,  if  sitting  at  Stockhblm,'  *  asserting  no  pretentions,  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  which  he  would  not  allow  to  Sweden.'  »»♦•♦<•  Twelve 
years,"  so  continues  the  Review,  "have  passed  away  since  the  period  of  those  beau- 
tifol  doctrines — an  interval  not  marked  by  any  general  change  of  character  among 
neutrals,  or  any  new  atrocities  on  the  part  of  belligerents — distinguished  by  no  pre- 
tensions which  had  not  frequently  before  been  set  up  by  the  different  parties  in  the 
war,  except  that  on  both  sides  the  right  of  unlimited  blockade  had  been  asserted, 
France,  complaining  that  England,  in  1806,  and  previously,  exercised  this  power,  had 
declared  England  and  her  colonies  in  a  state  of  blockade ;  and  England,  in  her  turn, 
proclaimed  all  France,  aod  her  allies,  blockaded.  There  were  orders  and  decrees  on 
both  sides;  and  both  parties  acted  upon  them.  The  neutrals  protested;  and, recol- 
lecting the  sound  and  impartial  principles  of  our  prize  courts  in  1798  and  1790,  they 
appealed  to  that  'judicial  authority  which  has  its  seat  locally  here,'  but  is  bound  to 
enforce  '  a  law  that  has  no  locality,'  and  '  to  determine  in  London  exactly  as  it  would 
in  Stockholm.'  The  question  arose,  whether  those  orders  and  decrees  of  one  belliger- 
ent justified  the  capture  of  a  neutral  trader,  and  on  this  point  we  find  Sir  W.  Scott 
delivering  himself  with  his  accustomed  eloquence,  with  a  power  of  language,  indeed, 
which  never  forsakes  him,  and  which  might  have  convinced  any  person,  except  the 
suffering  parties  to  whom  it  was  addressed.    (Case  of  the  Fox,  30th  May,  1811.) 

*' '  It  is  strictly  true  that  by  the  constitution  of  this  country,  the  King  in  council 
possesses  legislative  rights  over  this  court,  and  has  power  to  issue  orders  and  instruc- 
tions which  it  is  bound  to  obey  and  enforce;  and  these  constitute  the  written  law  of 
this  court.  These  two  propositions,  that  the  court  is  bound  to  administer  the  law  of 
nations,  and  that  it  is  bound  to  enforce  the  King's  orders  in  council,  are  not  at  all  in- 
consistent with  each  other;  because,  these  orders  and  instructions  are  presumed  to 
conform  themselves,  under  the  given  circumstances,  to  the  principles  of  its  unwritten 
law.  They  are  either  directory  applications  of  those  principles  to  the  cases  indicated 
in  them,  cases  which,  with  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  belonging  to  them,  and 
which  constitute  their  legal  character,  could  be  but  imperfectly  known  to  the  court 
itself,  or  they  are  positive  regulations,  consistent  with  those  principles,  applying  to 
matters  which  require  more  exact  and  definite  rules  than  those  general  principles  are 
capable  of  furnishing. 

'*  n'he  constitution  of  this  court,  relatively  to  the  legislative  power  of  the  King  in 
council,  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  courts  of  common  law  relatively  to  that  of  the 
Parliament  of  this  Kingdom.  Those  courts  have  their  unwritten  law,  the  approved 
principles  of  natural  reason  and  justice ;  they  have  likewise  the  written  or  statute  law 
in  acts  of  Parliament,  which  are  directory  applications  of  the  same  principles  to  par- 
ticular subjects,  or  positive  regulations  consistent  with  them  upon  matters  which 
would  remain  too  much  at  large  if  they  were  left  to  the  imperfect  information  which 
the  conrts  could  extract  from  mere  general  speculations.  What  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  individuals  who  preside  in  those  courts,  if  required  to  enforce  an  act  of  Parliament 
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• 

which  contradicted  those  principles,  is  a  question  which  I  presume  they  wunld  u.)t 
entert^ain  a  priori;'  hecanso  they  will  not  entertain  a  priori  the  supposition  that  any 
such  will  arise.  In  like  manner,  this  conrt  will  not  let  itself  loose  into  specnlatioDs 
as  to  what  would  be  its  duty  under  such  an  emergency ;  because  it  cannot,  without 
extreme  indecency,  presume  that  any  such  emergency  will  happen ;  and  it  in  the  less 
disposed  to  entertain  them,  because  its  own  observation  and  experience  attest  the 
general  conformity  of  such  orders  and  instructions  to  its  principles  of  unwritten  law.' 
(Pp.  2,  3.) 

*^  Here  there  are  two  propositions  mentioned,  asserting  two  several  duties  which  the 
court  has  to  perform.  One  of  these  is  very  clearly  described ;  the  duty  of  listening  to 
orders  in  council,  and  proclamations  issued  by  one  of  the  parties  before  the  court ; 
the  other,  the  duty  of  administering  the  law  of  nations,  seems  so  little  consiatont  with 
the  former,  that  we  naturally  go  back  to  the  preceding  passage  of  the  judgment  where 
a  more  particular  mention  is  made  of  it.  '  This  court,'  saysthe  learned  judge,  *  is  bound 
to  administer  the  law  of  natioi^s  to  the  subjects  of  other  countries,  in  the  different  re- 
lations in  which  they  may  be  placed  towards  this  country  and  its  Government.  This 
is  what  other  countries  have  a  right  to  demand  for  their  subjects,  and  to  complain  if 
they  receive  it  not.  This  is  its  unwritten  law  evidenced  in  the  course  of  its  decisions^ 
and  collected  from  the  common  usage  of  civilized  states.' 

'*  The  faultless  language  of  this  statement  all  will  readily  confess  and  admire.  The 
more  judicial  virtues  of  clearness  and  consistency  may  be  more  doubtful  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  have  been  studying  the  law  of  nations  under  the  same  judge,  when  ruling 
the  cases  of  the  Flad  Oyen  and  Swedish  Convoy.  It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  we 
enter  upon  any  observations  which  may  appear  to  question  anything  stated  by  such 
accurate  reporters,  by  Dr.  Edwards  and  Sir  C.  Robinson,  to  have  been  delivered  in  the 
high  conrt  of  admiralty.  But  wo  have  no  choice  left ;  we  must  be  content  to  make 
our  election  between  the  doctrines  of  1799  and  1811,  and  to  abandon  one  or  the  other. 
The  reluctance  which  we  feel  is  therefore  materially  diminished  ;  for,  if  we  ventnie 
to  dispute  the  law  recently  laid  down  by  the  learned  judge,  it  is  upon  his  own  au- 
thority in  times  but  little  removed  from  the  present  in  point  of  date,  and  nowise  dif- 
fering from  them  in  any  other  respect. 

*^  How,  then,  can  the  conrt  be  said  to  administer  the  unwritten  law  of  nations  be- 
tween contending  states,  if  it  allows  that  one  Government,  within  whose  territory  it 
*  locally  has  its  seat,'  to  make  alterations  on  that  law  at  any  moment  of  time  f  And 
by  what  stretch  of  ingenuity  can  we  reconcile  the  position,  that  the  court  treats  the 
English  Government  and  foreign  claimants  alike,  determining  the  cause  exactly  as  it 
would  if  sitting  in  the  claimant's  country,  with  the  new  position  that  the  English 
Groverument  possesses  legislative  powers  over  the  conrt,  and  that  its  orders  are  in  the 
law  of  nations  what  statutes  are  in  the  body  of  municipal  law  f  These  are  questions 
which,  we  believe,  the  combined  skill  and  address  of  the  whole  doctors  of  either  law 
may  safely  be  defied  to  answer. 

**  Again,  what  analogy  is  there  between  the  proclamations  of  one  belligerent,  as  re- 
lating to  points  in  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  enactments  of  statute,  as  regarding  the 
common  law  of  the  land  f  Were  there  indeed  any  general  council  of  civilized  states— 
any  congress,  such  as 'that  fancied  in  Henry  IV's  famous  project  for  a  perpetual 
peace — any  amphytyonic  council  for  modern  Europe ;  its  decisions  and  edicts  might 
bear  to  the  established  public  law  the  same  relation  that  statutes  have  to  the  munici- 
pal code,  because  they  would  be  the  enactments  of  a  common  head,  binding  on  and 
acknowledged  by  the  whole  body.  But  the  edicts  of  one  state,  in  questions  between 
that  state  and  foreign  powers,  or  bet  ween  that  state  and  the  subjects  of  foreign  powers, 
or  between  those  who  stand  in  the  place  of  that  state  and  foreign  Governments  or 
individuals,  much  more  nearly  resemble  the  acts  of  a  party  to  the  cause  than  the  en- 
actments of  the  law  by  which  both  parties  are  bound  to  abide. 

^'Mark  the  consequences  of  such  loose  doctrines,  such  feeble  analogies.  They  re- 
solve themselves  into  an  immediate  denial  that  any  snch  thing  as  the  law  of  nations 
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exists,  or  that  contODding  parties  have  aoy  common  court  to  which  all  may  resort 
for  justice.  There  may  be  a  court  for  French  captors  in  France  and  for  English  captors 
Id  EDgland.  To  these  tribunals  sach  parties  may  respectively  appeal  in  safety  ;  for 
they  derive  their  rights  from  edicts  issaed  by  the  Governments  of  the  two  countries 
severally  ;  and  those  edicts  are  good  law  in  the  prize  courts  of  each.  But  for  the 
American  claimant,  there  is  no  law  by  which  he  may  be  redressed,  no  court  to  which 
he  may  resort.  The  edicts  of  his  Government  are  listened  to  in  neither  the  French  nor 
the  English  tribunals ;  and  he  is  a  prey  to  the  orders  of  each  belligerent  in  succession. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  quite  a  sufficient  hardship,  without  this  aggravatioD,  that 
even  under  the  old  and  pure  system  laid  down  in  17d9  and  1798,  the  neutral  was  forced 
to  receive  his  sentence  in  a  foreign  court,  always  in  the  courts  of  the  captor's  country. 
Bnt  this  undoubted  rule  of  law,  tempered  by  the  Just  principles  with  which  it  waa 
Mccompanied,  appeared  safe  and  harmless.  For,  though  the  court  sat  locally  in  the 
belligerent  country,  it  disclaimed  all  allegiance  to  its  Government,  and  professed  t<y 
decide  exactly  as  it  would  have  done  sittiog  in  the  neutral  territory.  How  is  it  now, 
when  the  coart,  sitting  as  before,  has  made  so  large  a  stride  in  allegiance  as  to  profess 
an  implicit  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  belligerent  Gk>vernment  within  whose  domin- 
ion it  acts  f 

"That  a  Government  should  issue  edicts  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nations,  may  be  a 
supposition  unwillingly  admitted  ;  but  it  is  one  not  contrary  to  the  fact,  for  all  Gov- 
erameDtsbave  done  so,  and  England  among  the  rest,  according  to  the  learned  judge's 
own  statement.  Neither  will  it  avail  to  say  that,  to  inquire  into  the  probable  conduct 
of  the  prize  courts  in  snch  circumstances,  is  to  favor  a  supposition  which  cannot  be 
entertained  '  mthout  extreme  indecency,^  or  to  compare  this  with  an  inquiry  into  the 
probable  conduct  of  municipal  courts  in  the  event  of  a  statute  being  passed  repugnant 
to  the  principles  of  municipal  law.  The  cases  are  quite  distdmilar.  The  line  of  con- 
duct for  municipal  courts  in  snch  an  emergency  is  clear.  No  one  ever  doubted  that 
they  must  obey  the  law.  The  old  law  is  abrogated,  and  they  can  only  look  to  the 
new.  Bnt  the  courts  of  prize  are  to  administer  a  law  which  cannot,  according  to  Sir 
William  Scott  (and  if  we  err  it  is  under  the  shelter  of  a  grave  authority),  be  altered 
by  the  practice  of  one  nation,  unless  it  be  acquiesced  in  by  the  rest  for  a  course  of 
years;  for  he  has  laid  down  that  the  law,  with  which  they  are  conversant,  is  to  be 
gathered  from  general  principles,  as  exemplified  in  the  constant  and  common  usage 
of  all  nations. 

"  Perhaps  it  may  bring  the  present  case  somewhat  nearer  the  feelings  of  the  reader 
if  he  figures  to  himself  a  war  between  America  and  France,  in  which  England  is 
neutral.  At  first,  the  English  traders  engross  all  the  commerce  which  each  l>elliger- 
eut  sacrifices  to  his  quarrel  with  his  adversary.  Speedily  the  two  belligerents  become 
jealous  of  England,  and  endeavor  to  draw  her  into  their  contest.  They  issue  decrees 
against  each  other  nominally,  but,  in  efiect,  bearing  hard  on  the  English  trade;  and 
English  vessels  'are  carried  by  scores  into  the  ports  of  America  and  France.  Here 
they  appeal  to  the  law  of  nations :  but  are  told,  at  Paris,  that  this  law  admits  of 
modifications,  and  that  the  French  courts  must  be  bound  by  the  decrees  of  the  Tuil- 
leries;  at  New  York,  that  American  courts  take  the  law  of  nations  from  Washington ; 
and,  in  both  tribnnals,  that  it  is  impossible, '  icithout  extreme  indecency y'  to  suppose  the 
ease  of  any  public  act  of  state  being  done  which  shall  be  an  infringement  on  the 
law  of  nations.  The  argument  may  be  long,  and  its  windings  intricate  and  subtle; 
bnt  the  reiisnlt  is  short,  plain,  and  savoring  of  matter  of  fact,  rather  than  matter  of 
law;  all  the  English  vessels  carried  into  either  country  would  be  condemned  as  good 
and  lawful  prize  to  the  captors." 

In  115  Edinburgh  Keview,  (January,  1862,)  261,  we  have  the  follow- 
iog:  "Lord  Stowell  conceived  this  country  to  be  engaged  in  a  revolu- 
tionary contest,  because  we  had  the  misfortune  to  be  at  war  with  a  rev- 
olutionary government.    The  landmarkii  of  former  times  and  the  stipu- 
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lations  of  more  recent  treaties  were  swept  away  by  the  torrent ;  but  we 
are  bold  to  assert  that  it  is  not  for  the  interest  or  the  honor  of  this  coun- 
try to  attempt  at  this  day  to  apply  the  extreme,  and  often  unjustifiable^ 
rules  which  may  boast  Lord  StowelPs  authority." 

VII.  PROCEEDINGS  OF  SUCH  COURTS. 

§330. 

District  courts  of  the  United  States  possess  all  the  powers  of  a  court 
of  admiralty,  both  instance  and  prize,  and  may  award  restitutaon  of 
property  claimed  as  prize  of  war  by  a  foreign  captor. 

Glass  o.  The  Sloop  Betsey,  3  Dall.,  6. 

A  sentence  of  condemnation  as  prize  does  not  establish  any  particu- 
lar fact  without  which  the  sentence  may  have  been  rightfully  pro- 
nounced. 

Maley  v,  Sbattuok,  3  Cranoh,  458. 

The  commander  of  a  public  armed  vessel  who  unlawfully  seizes  a 
vessel  on  the  high  seas,  which  is  afterwards  captured  by  a  belligerent 
and  condemned  as  lawful  prize,  though  actually  neutral  property,  is  lia- 
ble to  make  restitution  in  value,  with  damages  ;  and  the  neutral  owner 
is  not  bound  to  appear  and  defend  in  the  prize  court  in  which  his 
vessel  is  proceeded  against. 
JMd. 

A  seizure  for  the  breach  of  a  municipal  regulation  made  within  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign,  being  valid,  and  conferring  ju- 
risdiction on  the  sovereign,  his  courts  may  proceed  to  sentence,  though 
the  res  be  lying  in  a  port  of  another  friendly  power. 

Hudson  V.  Questier,  4  Cranch,  293.    See  Hudson  v.  Guestier,  6  ibid.,  285.     Supra, 
$  3*i0. 

An  American  vessel  sailed  from  Naples  in  the  year  1812  with  a  British 
license  to  carry  her  cargo  to  England.  She  touched  at  Gibraltar,  and, 
after  leaving  her  deck-load,  sailed  thence  for  the  United  States.  Learn- 
ing afterwards  that  war  had  broken  out  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  she  altered  her  course  for  England,  was  captured  by  the 
British,  carried  into  Cork,  libeled,  and  acquitted  upon  her  license. 
She  then  sold  her  cargo,  and,  after  a  detention  of  seven  months  in  Ire- 
land, purchased  a  retnrn  cargo  in  Liverpool,  and  sailed  for  the  United 
States.  She  was  captured  by  an  American  privateer,  and  both  vessel 
and  cargo  were  condemned  as  prize  to  the  captors.  It  was  held  that 
the  capture  was  not  abandoned,  though  only  a  prize*  master  was  put  on 
board,  the  crew  being  Americans,  and  there  being  no  reason  to  appre- 
hend a  rescue. 

The  Alexander,  8  Cranch,  169. 
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Sailiog  witli  an  intention  to  furtber  tbe  views  of  tbe  enemy  is  sutt* 
eient  to  eondemn  the  property,  although  that  intention  be  fhistrate^l 
by  capture. 

The  Aororm,  Oii.,  20?. 

Capture  as  piue  of  war,  jure  beUi^  overrides  all  previous  Ht>us« 

The  Fnnees,  8  Cranch,  418;  the  Hmmpton,  5  WalK,  37)) ;  the  B«ttUs  iMhid.,  4\K 

No  lien  upon  enemy's  property,  by  way  of  pledge  for  the  )>ayuieut  of 
pnrebase-money,  or  otherwise,  is  sufficient  to  defeat  the  rights  of  the 
captors  in  a  prize  court,  unless  in  veiy  peculiar  cases  where  the  lieu 
IB  imposed  by  a  general  law  of  the  mercantile  world,  independent  of 
any  contract  between  the  parties. 

The  Franoesy  8  Cranoh,  418. 

If  a  vessel  be  captured  by  a  superior  force  and  a  priie-master  and  a 
nnall  force  be  put  on  board,  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  master  and  crew 
of  the  vessel  so  captured  to  attempt  to  rescue  her,  as  they  may  thereby 
expose  the  vessel  to  condemnation,  though  otherwise  innocent. 

Brig  Short  Staple  v.  U.  S.,  9  Cranch,  66. 

The  circumstance  that  a  ship  is  found  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy 
tdloTdB  prima  facie  evidence  that  it  is  his  property.  But  if  it  was  orig- 
inally of  a  friendly  or  ueutral  character,  and  has  not  been  changed  by 
a  sentence  of  condemnation,  or  by  such  possession  as  nations  recogiilBe 
as  firm  and  effectual,  it  will  be  restored  absolutely  or  conditionally ,  as 
each  case  requires. 

Schooner  Adeline,  iHd.,  844. 

The  test  affidavit  should  state  that  the  property,  at  the  time*  of  ship- 
ment and  capture,  did  belong,  and,  if  restored,  will  belong,  to  the 
claimant.  If  the  principal  is  without  the  country,  or  at  a  great  din- 
tance  from  the  court,  the  claim  and  affidavit  may  be  made  by  an  agent. 

Ihid. 

As  has  been  already  noticed,  where  a  capture  is  made  by  a  privaU$er 
which  had  been  illegally  equipped  in  a  neutral  country,  the  prize  c^iuiis 
of  Bueh  neutral  country  have  power,  and  it  is  their  duty,  to  restore  the 
€q>tured  property  if  brought  within  their  jurisdiction  to  its  owner. 

Brig  Alerta  r.  M orao,  9  Crancb,  3a9.    Smpra,  i  3*29. 

To  eonstitote  a  capture  some  act  should  be  done  indicative  of  an 
iotentioD  to  seize  and  to  retain  as  prize ;  and  it  is  sufficient  if  such 
inteotioD  is  ^drlj  to  be  inferred  from  the  conduct  of  the  capt/ir. 


Where  capCnred  goods,  claimed  by  a  neutral  owner,  are  by  conn^nt 
•old  uader  aa  crdcr  cf  the  court,  and  the  proceeds  are  finally  rmJered 
to  be  paid  to  raeh  owner*  the  amount  of  the  duti^K  i^ljofjld  lie  dedur^ted 
l^theeovt. 
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The  captors  of  a  neutral  ship,  laden  in  part  with  enemy's  property, 
are  responsible  only  for  the  freight  on  the  property  condemned,  and  not 
for  the  whole  freight. 

The  Antooia  Johanna,  1  Wheat.,  159. 

In  prize  qaestions  the  Supreme  Court  has  appellate  jurisdiction  only. 

The  Harrison,  iUd.,  298. 

It  is  a  general  rule  in  prize  causes  that  the  decision  should  be  prompt, 
and  should  be  made,  unless  some  good  reason  for  departing  from  the  role 
exist,  on  the  papers  and  testimony  afforded  by  the  captured  vessel,  or 
which  can  be  invoked  from  the  papers  of  other  vessels  in  possession  of 
the  court.  But  in  cases  of  joint  and  collusive  capture,  the  usual  sim- 
plicity of  the  prize  proceedings  is  necessarily  departed  from ;  and  where, 
in  these  cases,  there  is  the  least  doubt,  other  evidence  may  be  resorted 
to. 

The  George,  ibid.,  408. 

It  is  the  duty  of  neutrals  to  put  on  board  of  their  ships  sufficient 
papers  to  show  the  real  character  of  the  property }  and,  if  false  or  col- 
orable documents  are  used,  the  necessity  or  reasonableness  of  the  ex- 
cuse ought  to  be  very  clear  and  unequivocal  to  induce  a  court  of  prize 
to  rest  satisfied  with  it. 

The  Dos  Hermanos,  2  Wheat.,  76. 

Claimants  of  property  which  is  liable  to  condemnation  cannot  liti- 
gate the  question  of  the  captor's  commission.  They  have  no  standing 
before  the  court  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  United  States.  If  the  capt- 
ure was  without  a  commission,  the  condemnation  must  be  to  the  United 
States  generally ;  if  with  a  commission  as  a  national  vessel,  it  must  still 
be  to  the  United  States,  but  the  proceeds  are  to  be  distributed  by  the 
court  among  the  captors  according  to  law. 

Ibid. 

If  a  party  attempt  to  impose  on  the  court  by  knowingly  or  fraudu- 
lently claiming  as  his  own  property  belonging  in  part  to  others,  he 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  restitution  of  that  portion  which  he  may  ulti- 
mately establish  as  his  own. 

Ibid. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  captors,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  bring  the 
ship's  papers  into  the  registry  of  the  district  court,  and  to  have  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  principal  oificers  and  seamen  of  the  captured  ship 
taken  upon  the  standing  interrogatories. 

Ibid, ;  the  Pizarro,  2  Wheat.,  227. 

It  is  exclusively  upon  these  papers  and  the  examinations  that  the 
cause  is  to  be  heard  before  the  district  court.  If,  from  the  whole  evi- 
dence, the  property  clearly  appear  to  be  hostile  or  neutral,  condemna- 
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tioo  or  acquittal  immediately  follows.  If  the  property  appear  doabtfal, 
or  the  case  be  clouded  with  suspicions  or  incoDsistencies,  further  proof 
may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  taken.  If  the  parties  have  been 
guilty  of  gross  fraud  or  misconduct,  or  illegality,  further  proof  is  not 
allowed,  and  the  parties  are  visited  with  all  the  fatal  consequences  of 
an  original  hostile  character. 

Ihid. 

In  prize  causes  the  evidence  to  acquit  or  condemn  must  come,  in 
the  first  instance,  from  the  papers  and  crew  of  the  captured  ship. 

The  Dos  HermanoB,  2  Wheat.,  76. 

Where  an  enemy's  vessel  was  captured  by  a  private  armed  vessel 
of  the  United  States,  and  subsequently  dispossessed  by  force  or  terror 
of  another  vessel  of  the  United  States,  the  prize  was,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  adjudged  to  the  first  captor,  with  costs  and  dam- 
ages. 

The  Mary,  ibid.,  123. 

In  a  case  of  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  the  capture  was  collusive, 
the  court  adjudged  the  vessel  to  the  captors. 

The  Bothnia  and  the  Jahnstoif,  ibid.,  169. 

Concealment  or  even  spoliation  of  papers  is  not  of  itself  a  sufficient 
ground  for  condemnation  in  a  prize  court;  but  it  is  a  material  circum- 
stance calculated  to  excite  the  vigilance  and  jastify  the  suspicions  of  the 
court,  though  it  is  open  to  explanation. 

The  Pizarro,  ibid.,  227. 

Under  the  Spanish  treaty  of  1795,  stipulating  that  free  ships  shall 
make  fi^ee  goods,  the  want  of  such  a  sea- letter,  passport,  or  such  certifi- 
cates as  are  described  in  the  17th  article  of  the  treaty,  is  not  a  sub- 
stantive ground  of  condemnation.  It  only  authorizes  capture  and  send- 
ing in  for  adjudication,  and  the  proprietary  interest  in  the  ship  may  be 
proven  by  other  equivalent  testimony.  The  Spanish  character  of  the 
ship  being  ascertained,  the  proprietary  interest  of  the  cargo  cannot  be 
inquired  into,  unless  so  far  as  to  ascertain  that  it  does  not  belong  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  whose  property,  engaged  ,in  trade  \iith 
the  enemy,  is  not  protected  by  the  treaty.    . 

Ibid. 

In  a  suit  by  the  owners  of  captured  property,  lost  through  the  fault 
and  negligence  of  the  captors,  the  value  of  the  captured  vessel,  and  the 
prime  cost  of  the  cargo,  with  all  charges,  and  the  premium  of  insur- 
ance, were  allowed  in  ascertaining  the  damages. 

The  Anna  ^iaria,  2  Wheat..  3127, 

Where  a  capture  has  actually  taken  place  with  the  assent  of  the  com- 
mander of  a  sqaadron,  express  or  implied,  the  question  of  liability  as- 
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sumes  a  difTerent  aspect,  and  the  prize-master  may  be  considered  a& 
bailee  to  the  use  of  the  whole  squadron  who  are  to  share  in  the  prize 
money ;  bat  not  so  as  to  mere  trespasses  unattended  with  a  conversion 
to  the  use  of  the  squadron. 

The  Eleanor,  iMd.,345. 

A  bill  of  lading,  consigning  the  goods  to  a  neutral,  but  unaccompa- 
nied by  an  invoice  or  letter  of  advice,  is  not  a  sufficient  evidence  to  en- 
title the  claimant  to  restitution,  but  affords  a  ground  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  farther  proof.  The  fact  of  invoices  and  letters  of  advice  not 
being  found  on  board  may  induce  a  suspicion  that  papers  have  been 
spoliated.  But  even  if  it  were  proved  that  an  enemy  master  carrying 
a  cargo  chiefly  hostile,  had  thrown  papers  overboard,  a  neutral  claim- 
ant to  whom  no  fraud  is  imputable  ought  not  thereby  to  be  precluded 
from  further  proof. 

The  Friendsobaft,  3  Wheat.,  14. 

A  vessel  recaptured  from  the  enemy  after  condemnation  must  be  con- 
demned as  enemies'  property,  and  is  not  to  be  restored  to  the  former 
owner  on  payment  of  salvage.  The  act  of  June  26, 1812,  sec.  5  (2  Stat. 
L.,  760),  has  not  changed  the  law  in  that  respect.  A  sentence  of  con- 
demnation completely  extinguishes  the  title  of  the  original  proprietor, 
and  transfers  a  complete  title  to  the  captor. 

The  Star,  ibid.,  78. 

It  is  a  relaxation  of  the  rules  of  the  prize  court  to  allow  time  for 
further  proof  in  a  case  where  there  has  been  a  concealment  of  material 
papers. 

The  Fortana,  ibid.,  236. 

On  an  illegal  capture  the  original  wrong-doers  may  be  made  respon- 
sible beyond  the  loss  actually  sustained  in  case  of  gross  and  wanton  out- 
rage; but  the  owners  of  the  offending  privateer,  who  are  only  con- 
structively liable,  are  not  liable  for  punitive  damages. 

The  Amiable  Nancy,  ibid.,  546. 

The  fact  of  a  vessel  having  been  sent  into  an  enemy's  port  for  adjudi- 
cation, and  afterwards  permitted  to  resume  her  voyage,  was  held  to 
raise  a  violent  presumption  that  she  had  a  license;  and,  the  claimant 
having  produced  no  evidence  to  repel  the  presumption,  condemnation 
wa«  pronounced. 

The  Langdon  Chevee,  4  Wheat.,  103. 

In  the  absence  of  any  act  of  Congress  on  the  subject,  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  would  have  authority,  under  the  general  law  of  nations, 
to  decree  restitution  of  property  captured  in  violation  of  their  neutral- 
ity, under  a  commission  issued  within  the  United  States,  or  under  an 
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annament,  or  aagmentatioD  of  the  armament  or  crew  of  the  capturing 
▼esseU  within  the  same. 

Tbe  Estreilla,  ibid,,  296. 

The  anus  probandi  of  a  neutral  interest  rests  on  the  claimant ;  but  the 
evidence  to  aequit  or  condemn  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  come  from  the 
ship's  papers  and  persons  on  board.  If  the  neutrality  of  the  property 
18  not  established  finally  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  condemnation  en- 
sues. The  assertion  of  a  false  claim,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  an  agent 
of^  or  in  connivance  with,  the  real  owners,  leads  to  condemnation. 

The  Amiable  Isabella,  6  Wbeat.,  1,  78. 

The  commission  of  a  public  ship,  signed  by  the  proper  authorities  of 
tbe  nation  to  which  she  belongs,  is  complete  proof  of  her  national  char- 
acter; and  the  courts  of  a  foreign  country  will  not  inquire  into  the 
means  by  which  the  title  to  tbe  property  has  been  acquired. 

The  Santiflsima  Trinidad,  7  Wheat.,  283. 

Where  a  capture  is  made  by  captors  acting  under  the  commission  of 
a  foreign  country,  such  capture  gives  them  a  right  which  no  other  na- 
tion neutral  to  them  has  a  right  to  impugn,  unless  for  the  purpose  of 
vindicating  its  own  violated  neutrality. 

La  Nereyda.  8  Wheat..  108. 

Whoever  sets  up  a  title  under  condemnation  is  bound  to  show  that 
the  court  had  jurisdiction  of  the  cause ;  and  that  the  sentence  has  been 
pronounced  upon  the  application  of  parties  competent  to  ask  for  it. 

Ibid, 

If  property  has  been  wrongfully  brought  into  the  United  States,  and 
the  duty  paid  by  a  wrongful  captor,  and  a  decree  of  restitution  is  made 
after  a  sale,  the  captor  is  liable  on  such  a  decree  only  for  the  balance, 
without  interest,  after  deducting  the  amount  paid  as  duties. 

The  Santa  Mariu.  10  Wheat..  4.31. 

In  ever}'  case  of  a  proceeding  for  condemnation  upon  captures  made 
by  tbe  public  shipsof-war  of  the  United  States,  whether  the  same  be 
cases  of  prize  strictly  jt/r^  bellij  or  upon  public  acts  in  the  nature  of  ca|)t- 
nres  jure  belli,  the  [>roceediDgs  are  in  the  name  and  authority  of  the 
United  States.  * 

The  Palmyra,  12  Wheat.,  1. 

Prize  proceedings  should  be  in  the  name  of  the  United  States;  Imt 
if  conducted  in  the  name  of  the  captors  until  the  Supreme  Oonrt  is 
reached,  they  will  not  be  reversed  on  that  ground. 

Jeckerv.  Mootgoinery,  18  How.,  110. 

Prize  courts  properly  deny  damages  or  costs  where  there  has  been 
probable  cause  for  seizure.    Probable  cause  exists  where  there  are  cir- 
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cuinstauces  Hufficieut  to  warrant  suspicion,  though  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  condemnation. 

The  Thompson,  3  Wall.,  155. 

Causes  of  prize  are  usually  heard,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the 
papers  found  on  board  the  vessel,  and  the  examination  taken  in  prepa- 
ratorio;  and  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  to  order  further  proof. 
The  prima  facie  eftect  of  a  bill  of  lading  being  to  vest  the  ownership  of 
the  goods  in  the  consignee  named  in  it,  where  the  consignee  so  named 
is  an  enemy  the  goods  are  prima  facie  liable  to  condemnation.  Capture 
at  sea  of  enemy's  property  clothes  the  captors  with  all  the  riglitu  of 
the  owner  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage ;  and  no  lien  created 
after  the  capture,  or  after  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  can  de- 
prive the  captors  of  their  rights. 

The  Sally  Magee,  t&W.,  451. 

Frankness  and  truth  are  especially  required  of  the  officers  of  capt- 
ured vessels  when  examined  in  preparation  for  the  first  hearing  in 
prize. 

The  Springbok,  5  Wall.,  1.     See  infra,  $  362. 

When  a  vessel  is  liable  to  condemnation,  the  first  presumption  is  that 
the  cargo  is  in  the  same  situation. 

The  Sally  Magee,  3  Wall.,  451. 

Regularly,  in  cases  of  prize,  no  evidence  is  admissible  on  the  first 
hearing,  except  that  which  comes  from  the  ship's  papers  or  the  testi- 
mony of  persons  found  on  board.  .  If,  upon  this  evidence,  the  case  is  not 
sufficiently  clear  to  warrant  condemnation  or  restitution,  opportunity  is 
given  by  the  court,  either  of  its  own  accord  or  on  motion  and  projier 
grounds  shown,  to  introduce  additional  evidence  under  an  order  for 
further  proof.  If,  preparatory  to  the  first  hearing,  testimony  was  taken 
of  iiersons  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  ship,  such  evidence  is 
proi)erly  excluded,  and  the  hearing  takes  place  on  the  proper  proofs. 

The  Sir  William  Peel,  5  Wall.,  517. 

A  ship  or  cargo  is  not  exempt  from  condemnation  in  a  prize  court, 
because  it  was  captured  in  neutral  waters.  Such  a  capture  might  con- 
stitute a  ground  of  claim  by  the  neutral  power^  whose  territory  had  suf- 
fered violation,  for  apology  or  indemnity.  But  neither  an  enemy,  nor 
a  lientral  acting  the  part  of  an  enemy,  can  demand  restitution  of  capt- 
ured property  on  the  sole  ground  of  capture  in  neutral  waters. 

Und.    See  infra,  $  398. 

Where  several  witnesses  stated  facts  tending  to  prove  that  a  vessel 
was  in  the  employment  of  an  enemy  Government,  and  that  part,  at 
least,  of  her  return  cargo  was  enemy  property;  but  the  statement  of 
others  made  it  probable  that  the  vessel  was  what  she  professed  to  be,  a 
merchant  steamer,  belonging  to  neutrals;  that  her  outward  cargo  was 
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<5on8igned  in  good  faith  by  Deutral  owners  for  lawful  sale ;  that  the  re- 
tom  cargo  was  purchased  by  ueutralsy  and  on  neutral  account — ^the 
court  directed  restitution,  without  costs  or  expenses  to  either  party  as 
against  the  other. 

iMd.    The  Sir  William  Peel,  ui  $mp. 

In  a  case  of  joint  capture  by  the  Army  and  Navy,  it  was  held  that  the 
•capture  inured  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  there 
being  no  statutory  provision  in  such  a  case  as  to  prize-money. 

The  Siren,  13  Wall.,  389. 

The  right  of  vessels  of  the  Navy  of  the  TTnited  States  to  prize-money 
exists  only  by  virtue  of  statute. 

Ibid. 

^^  The  question  (in  cases  of  condemnation  of  a  vessel  for  breach  of 
neutrality)  is  as  to  the  innocency  or  guilt  of  the  vessel,  as  if  the  transac- 
tion in  which  she  was  implicated  was  one  of  personal  volition  on  her 
part."  ^^  The  most  distinguished  and  unblemished  reputation  on  the  part 
of  a  ship-owner  will  not  protect  his  vessel  from  confiscation  when  it  is 
engaged,  through  untrustworthy  agents,  and  without  his  knowledge 
and  against  his  prohibition,  in  illicit  employments,  in  infraction  of  reve- 
nue and  fiscal  laws,  and  pre-eminently  in  violating  the  laws  of  war." 

Judge  fietts,  in  the  case  of  the  Napoleon,  Olontt,  208. 

The  legality  of  captures  is  to  be  decided  upon  competent  evidence, 
and  no  rules  are  more  proper  for  determining  the  competency  of  evi- 
dence Uian  those  which  prevail  in  courts  of  admiralty. 

1  Op.,  40,  Bradford,  1794. 

The  master  of  a  captured  vessel,  by  the  usage  of  admiralty,  is  a  com- 
petent witness. 

IhUL 

It  is  reasonable,  as  applicable  to  all  nations,  to  permit  a  portion  of  a 
prize  cargo  to  be  sold  under  the  superintendence  of  our  public  oflElcers, 
for  the  necessary  reparation  of  the  prize  ship.  As  to  France,  it  is  within 
the  19th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1778. 

The  prize  ship  should  be  permitted  to  sail  whenever  the  captors  wish, 
and  a  deception  practiced  on  the  revenue  ofScers,  as  to  the  goods,  affords 
no  ground  for  detaining  it. 

1  Op.,  07,  Lee,  1796. 

The  profits  of  a  capture  made  by  individuals  acting  without  a  com- 

missiou,  inure  to  the  Government,  but  it  has  not  been  the  practice  to 

*  exact  thenu    On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  the  practice  to  recompense 

gratuitous  enterprise,  courage,  and  patriotism,  by  assigning  the  captors 

a  part,  and  sometimes  the  whole  prize. 

1  Op.,  463,  Wirt,  1881. 
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In  the  case  of  the  proceeds  of  the  prize  the  Dos  Hermanos,  the  At- 
torney-General gave  an  opinion,  based  on  the  facts  of  the  case  as  reported 
in  2  Wheaton,  77,  that,  in  strict  law,  the  whole  of  the  proceeds  belonged, 
to  the  United  States,  if  they  thought  proper  to  assert  their  claim. 

Ihid, 

The  Isabella  having  been  condemned  by  the  Supreme  Court  ef '  the 
United  States  as  a  British  vessel  falsely  and  fraudulently  covered  by 
Spanish  documents,  and  consequently  held  to  be  good  prize  of  war  (6* 
Wheat.,  1-100),  and  a  claim  having  been  made  by  Alonzo  Benigno- 
Munoz  for  reimbursement  by  Congress,  and  the  Attorney- General  hav- 
ing been  requested  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  communicate  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject,  an  answer  was  filed  approving  the  reasons  at 
the  action  of  the  executive  and  the  judiciary. 

1  Op.,  536,  Wirt,  1822. 

The  4th  section  of  the  act  of  3d  March,  1800,  adopts  the  rules  whicb 
have  been  or  might  be  provided  by  law  for*  the  distribution  of  prize- 
money.  These  rules  were  taken  from  the  5th  and  6th  sections  of  the- 
act  of  the  23d  of  April,  1800,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  prize  is  given  to^ 
the  captors  when  the  vessel  captured  is  of  equal  or  superior  force  to  the 
vessel  making  the  capture }  and  when  of  inferior  force,  the  prize  » 
directed  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  United  States  and  the  oc^^ 
tors. 

I  Op.,  594,  Wirt,  1823. 

The  condemnation  of  a  vessel  and  cargo  in  a  prize  court  is  not  a  erimr 
inal  sentence,  and  the  President  cannot  remit  the  forfeiture  and  restorer 
the  property,  or  its  proceeds,  to  the  claimant. 

10  Op.,  452,  Bates,  1863. 

The  President  may  lawfully  direct  the  release  of  prize  property  isk 
which  the  captors  took  no  interest,  it  being  in  their  possession  and  snb^ 
ject  to  their  controL 

II  Op.,  484,  ABhton,  1866. 

A  Mexican  vessel  captured  as  a  blockade  runner  in  May,  1846,  and 
brought  into  IS'ew  Orleans,  as  to  which  no  prize  proceedings  had  beea 
instituted,  was,  with  her  cargo,  to  be  <^  considered  as  Mexican  properly 
found  in  the  port  of  New  Orleans  after  the  existence  of  war  between  the- 
countries." 

Mr.  Buohanan,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Wagner,  Jnne  12, 1846.    MSS.  Dom.  Let.. 

Artioles  on  tbe  law  and  practice  of  prize  courts,  by  Prof.  Bnlmerinoq,  of  Hei- 
delberg, are  in  the  Revue  de  droit  int.,  yoL  10,  pp.  185,  388,  595 ;  vol.  11^ 
pp.  152,  321,  561;  vol.  14,  pp.  114/. 

The  practice  in  prize  courts  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Dana  in  Dana's  Wheaton,  $  388^ 
note. 

'<  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  followed  the  English 
rule,  and  has  held  valid  tbe  condemnation,  by  a  belligerent  court,  or 
prizes  carried  into  a  neutral  port  and  remaining  there,  the  practice  be^ 
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ing  juBtifiable  on  the  groaned  of  convenienoa  to  lyetti^Vent^  aB  well  ^ 
neatrals;  and  thongli  the  prize  was  ia  fact  within  Vieutral  territorjr)  it* 
yiTBA  fitill  to  be  deeimd  nPider  the  control  or  's^  potestate  of  the  cdptcnr, 
whose  possession  is  t:ou'sidered  as  that  of  bis  sovereign.  It  may  ftlsQ^ 
be  reniark«^l  that  the  rale  thns  established  by  the  highest  courts  of  £iaig- 
land  and  the  tl^iited  States  is  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  Ffiance, 
Spain^  «Dd  Solkuid,  but  several  French  publicists  deny  its  legality. 
For  theeame  Teason  that  a  prise  coart  of  the  captor  may  coiidefiiii  capt- 
tired  (Kvperty  "while  in  a  neatinl  port,  it  may  condemn  such  property' 
aitoi^  in  any  foreign  port  which  is  in  the  military  possession  of  the' 
t»ipter.  ^As  a  general  mle,^  4»ay8  Chief-Justice  Taney^  delivering  the' 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  nt  is  the  duty  of  the  captor  to  bring  it- 
"within  the  jarisdiotiott  of  the  prize  court  of  the  nation  to  which  it  be-- 
longs,  and  to  institute  prooeediiigs  to  have  it  condemned^  This  is  re-* 
'qdired  by  the  act  of  Congress  in  *c»8es  of  capture  by  slfi})i8-<yf#at  of  th^ 
United  States ;  and  thie  act  merely  enforces  the  performance  of  a  Aitlf 
imposed  upon  the  captor  by  the  law  of  nations,  which,  in  all  civilizea 
ooan tries,  secures  to  tbe  oaptuiFed  a  trial  in  a  court  of  competent  juris.^ 
diction  before  he  can  be  ifinally 'deprived  of  his  property.  But  there  are 
eaaea  where,  froM  ezietiaig  *ciroiimstanoes,  the  captor  may  be  excused 
from  the  perfomaMoe  «of  tbis«dKty,  and  may  sell  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  the  property  before  condemnation.  And  ^here  the  commander  of  a 
•natioDal«tiip  canofot,  wjtkout  wieakening  inconveniently  the  force  under 
hiscoaiinand,  spam  «  ^nfficient  prize  ciew  to  man  the  captured  vessel, 
•or  wheie  the  ocdei»*of  Ms  <6o9ernment  prohibit  him  from  doing  so,  he 
may  lawfolly  sell  or  •otherwise  dispose  of  the  captured  property  in  a 
■foreign  countiy^aflKl  im^^  afterwards  proceed  to  adjudication  in  a  court 
of  the  Gnited  Sta4ies.^  Wiieat,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  321 5  Jecker  et  ah 
v.  Mont^mery^  W  How.,  MQ ;  The  Peacock,  4  Rob.,  186 ;  Hudson  tr. 
'Onestier,  4  Craoch,  293;;  Williams  etaL  r.  Armoyd,  7  Granch,  523 :  The 
Arabella  and  liladeira,  2  Oallis,  368 ;  The  Henric  and  Maria,  6  Rob.,  138, 
note  ;  tlie  Falcos,  4  Bob.,  1^8 ;  La  Dame  C^cile,  6  Rob.,  257." 

2  HjOleck's  Int.  iLaw<iBakee8  ed.)i  427.    See  as  to  sale  of  pxizes,  svpra,  $$  389 
£i  itiff^  i  400. 

The  following  oipinaoai  on  the  general  principles  of  proceeding  in 
prize  cocuta  was  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jay,  on  the 
behalf  and  at  the  request  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  bv 
Bur  W.  Scott  and  Sir  J.  Nicholl,  in  1794,  as  follows : 

**  We  have  the  btooor  of  tranwiiittiug,  agreeably  to  your  excellency's  request,  a 
■tatement  of  the  genecal  prixtciples  of  proceeding  in  prize  caases  in  British  coarts  of 
admiralty,  and  of  the  meaaares  proper  to  be  taken  when  a  ship  and  cargo  are  brought 
in  as  prize  within  their  Jariadiotion. 

"The  general  principles  of  proceeding  cannot,  in  onr  Judgment,  be  stated  more 
ooireotly  or  succinctly  than  we  find  them  laid  down  in  the  following  extract  from  a 
xeport  made  to  his  late  Majesty  in  the  year  1753  by  Sir  G.  Lee,  then  judge  of  the  pre- 
rogatiTe  ooort;  Dr.  Paul,  His  Mi^esty's  advocate-general;  Sir  Dudley  Rider,  His 
MnJesty'B  attorney-general,  and  Mr.  Murray  (afterwards  Lord  Mansfield),  His  Ma- 
jesty's solicitor-general: 

"  'When  two  powers  are  at  war  they  have  a  right  to  make  prizes  of  the  ships,  goodsy 
and  effects  of  each  other  upon  the  high  seas ;  whatever  is  the  property  of  the  enemy 
may  be  acquired  by  capture  at  sea,  but  the  property  of  a  friend  cannot  be  taken,  pro- 
vided he  observes  his  neutrality. 

« <  Hence  the  law  of  nations  has  established : 
^That  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  on  board  the  ship  of  a  friend  may  be  taken. 
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"  *That  the  lawful  goods  of  a  friend,  on  board  the  ship  of  an  enemy,  onght  to  he 
6tored. 

''  'That  contraband  goods  going  to  the  enemy,  thoagh  the  property  of  a  friend,  may 
be  taken  as  prize ;  because  supplying  the  enemy  with  what  enables  him  better  to 
carry  •n  the  war  is  a  departure  from  neutrality. 

** '  By  the  maritime  law  of  nations,  universally  and  immemorially  received,  there  is 
an  estabtished  method  of  determination  whether  the  capture  be  or  be  not  lawfal 
prize. 

*^  'Before  the  ship  or  goods  can  be  disposed  of  by  the  captor  there  must  be  a  regular 
Judicial  proceeding,  wherein  both  parties  maybe  heard,  and  condemnation  thereupon 
as  prize  in  a  court  of  admiralty,  judging  by  the  law  of  nations  and  treaties. 

"  'The  proper  and  regular  court  for  these  condemnations  is  the  court  of  that  state 
to  whom  the  captor  belongs. 

"*The  evidence  to  acquit  or  condemn,  with  or  without  costs  and  damages,  must  in 
the  first  instance,  come  merely  from  the  ship  taken,  viz,  the  papers  on  board  and  the 
examination  on  oath  of  the  master  and  other  principal  officers ;  for  which  purpose 
there  are  officers  of  admiralty,  in  all  the  considerable  sea-ports  of  every  maritime  power 
at  war,  to  examine  the  captains  and  other  principal  officers  of  every  ship  bronght  in 
as  a  prize  upon  general  and  impartial  interrogatories ;  if  there  do  not  appear  from 
thence  ground  to  condemn,  as  enemy's  property  or  contraband,  goods  going  to  the 
enemy,  there  must  be  an  acquittal,  unless  from  the  aforesaid  evidence  the  property 
shall  appear  so  doubtful  that  it  is  reasonable  to  go  into  further  proof  thereof. 

''  'A  claim  of  shipper  goods  must  be  supported  by  the  oath  of  somebody,  at  least  as 
to  belief. 

** '  The  law  of  nations  requires  good  faith.  Therefore  every  ship  must  be  provided 
with  complete  and  genuine  papers,  and  the  master,  at  least,  should  be  privy  to  the 
truth  of  the  transaction. 

" '  To  enforce  these  rules,  if  there  be  false  or  colorable  papers ;  if  any  papers  be  thrown 
overboard;  if  the  master  and  officers  examined  in  preparatorio  grossly  prevaricate ;  if 
proper  ship's  papers  are  not  on  board ;  or  if  the  master  and  crew  cannot  say  whether 
the  ship  or  cargo  be  the  property  of  a  iriend  or  enemy,  the  law  of  nations  allows,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  degrees  of  misbehavior  or  suspicion  arising  from  the  fault  of 
the  ship  taken  and  other  circumstances  of  the  case,  costs  to  be  paid,  or  not  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  claimant,  in  case  of  acquittal  and  restitution.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
seizure  is  made  without  probable  cause,  the  captor  is  adjudged  to  pay  costs  and  dam- 
ages ;  for  which  purpose  all  privateers  are  obliged  to  give  security  for  their  good  be- 
havior, and  this  is  referred  to  and  expressly  stipulated  by  many  treaties. 

*'  'Though  from  the  ship's  papers  and  the  preparatory  examinations  the  property 
does  not  sufficiently  appear  to  be  neutral,  the  claimant  is  often  indulged  with  time  to 
send  over  affidavits  to  supply  that  defect ;  if  he  will  not  show  the  property,  by  sufficient 
affidavits,  to  be  neutral,  it  is  presumed  to  belong  to  the  enemy.  Where  the  proper^ 
appears  from  evidence  not  on  board  the  ship,  the  captor  is  Justified  in  bringing  her  in 
and  excused  paying  costs,  because  he  is  not  in  fault,  or,  according  to  the  oiroumstanoes 
of  the  case,  may  Justly  be  entitled  to  receive  his  costs. 

" '  If  the  sentence  of  the  court  of  admiralty  is  thought  to  be  erroneous,  there  is  in 
every  maritime  country  a  superior  court  of  review,  consisting  of  the  most  considerable 
persons,  to  which  the  parties  who  think  themselves  aggrieved  may  appeal;  and  this 
superior  court  Judges  by  the  same  rule  which  governs  the  court  of  admiralty,  viz,  the 
law  of  nations  and  the  treaties  subsisting  with  that  neutral  power  whose  subject  is 
a  party  before  them. 

'"If  no  appeal  is  offered,  it  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Justice  of  the  sentence  by 
the  parties  themselves,  and  conclusive. 

"  'This  manner  of  trial  and  abjudication  is  supported,  alluded  to,  and  enfbroed*  by 
many  treaties. 
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"  'In  this  method,  all  captures  at  sea  were  tried,  daring  the  last  war,  by  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Spain,  and  submitted  to  by  the  neatral  powers.  In  this  method  by  ooorta 
of  admiralty,  acting  according  to  the  law  of  nations  and  particular  treaties^  all  captures 
at  sea  have  immemorially  been  Judged  of,  in  cTcry  country  in  Europe.  Any  other 
method  of  trial  would  be  manifestly  unjust,  absurd,  and  impracticable.' 

**  Such  are  the  principles  which  govem  the  proceedings  of  the  prize  courts. 

'*  The  following  are  the  measures  which  ought  to  be  taken  by  the  captor  and  by  fhe 
neutral  claimant,  upon  a  ship  and  cargo  being  brought  in  as  a  prize :  The  captor, 
immediately  upon  bringing  his  prize  into  port,  sends  up  or  delivers  upon  oath  to  the 
registry  of  the  court  of  admiralty  all  papers  found  on  board  the  captured  ship.  In 
the  coarse  of  a  few  days  the  examinations  in  preparatory  of  the  captain  and  some  of  the 
crow  of  the  captured  ship  are  taken,  upon  a  set  of  standing  Interrogatories,  before  the 
oonmilBBioners  of  the  port  to  which  the  prize  is  brought,  and  which  are  also  forwarded 
to  the  registry  of  the  admiralty  as  soon  as  taken.  A  monition  is  extracted  by  the 
captor  ftom  the  registry  and  served  upon  the  Boyal  Exchange,  notifying  the  capture, 
and  calling  upon  all  persons  interested  to  appear  and  show  cause  why  the  ship  and 
goods  ahould  not  be  condemned.  At  the  expiration  of  twenty  days  the  monition  ia 
zetomed  into  the  registry,  with  a  certificate  of  its  services,  aild  if  any  claim  has  been 
given,  the  cause  is  then  ready  for  hearing  upon  the  evidence  arising  out  of  the  ship's 
papers  and  preparatory  examinations.  ' 

"The  measures  taken  on  the  part  of  the  neutral  master  or  proprietor  of  the  cargo 
are  as  follows:  Upon  being  brought  into  port  the  master  usually  makes  a  protest^ 
which  he  forwards  to  London,  as  instructions  (or  with  such  further  directions  as  he 
thinks  proper),  either  to  the  correspondent  of  his  owners  or  to  the  consul  of  his  na- 
tion, in  order  to  claim  the  ship  and  such  parts  of  the  cargo  as  belong  to  his  owners, 
or  with  which^he  was  particularly  intrusted;  or  the  master  himself,  as  soon  as  he  has 
imdergone  his  examination,  goes  to  London  to  take  the  necessary  steps. 

**  The  master,  correspondent,  or  consul  applies  to  a  proctor,  who  prepares  a  claim, 
snpportedby  an  affidavit  of  the  claimant,  stating  briefly  to  whom,  as  he  believes,  the 
ship  and  goods  claimed  belong,  and  that  no  enemy  has  any  right  or  interest  in  thenu 
Beenrity  must  be  given  to  the  amount  of  sixty  pounds  to  answer  costs,  if  the  case 
ahonld  appear  so  grossly  fraudulent  on  the  part  of  the  claimant  as  to  subject  him  to 
be  condemned  therein.  If  the  captor  has  neglected  in  the  mean  time  to  take  the  usual 
steps  (bat  which  seldom  happens,  as  he  is  strictly  enjoined  both  by  his  instructions 
and  by  the  prize  act  to  proceed  immediately  to  abjudication),  a  process  issues  against 
him  on  the  application  of  the  claimant's  proctor,  to  bring  in  the  ship's  papers  and 
preparatory  examinations,  and  to  proceed  in  the  usual  way. 

"As  soon  as  the  claim  is  given,  copies  of  the  ship's  papers  and  examinations  are  pro- 
cored  from  the  registry,  and  upon  the  return  of  the  monition  the  cause  may  be  heard* 
It,  however,  seldoms  happens  (owing  to  the  great  pressure  of  business,  especially  at 
the  commencement  of  a  war),  that  causes  can  possibly  be  prepared  for  heariug  im- 
mediately upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  the  return  of  the  monition ;  in  that  case, 
each  cause  must  necessarily  take  its  regular  turn.  Correspondent  measures  must  be 
tsken  by  the  neutral  master,  if  carried  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  vice-admiralty 
court,  by  giving  a  claim  supported  by  his  affidavit,  and  offering  a  security  for  costs, 
if  the  claim  should  be  pronounced  grossly  fraudulent. 

^If  the  claimant  be  dissatisfied  with  the  sentence,  his  proctor  enters  an  appeal  in 
the  registry  of  the  court  where  the  sentence  was  given,  or  before  a  notary  publio 
(which  regularly  should  be  entered  within  fourteen  days  after  the  sentence),  and  he 
afterwards  applies  at  the  registry  of  the  lords  of  appeal  in  prize  causes,  which  la 
held  at  the  same  place  as  the  registry  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  for  an  instru- 
ment called  an  inhibition,  and  which  should  be  taken  out  within  three  months,  if 
the  sentence  be  in  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  and  within  niue  months  if  within  a 
vice-admiralty  court,  but  may  be  taken  out  at  later  peripds  if  a  reasonable  cause 
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can  be  assigned  for  the  delay  that  has  intervened.  This  instrument  directs  the  jndge, 
whose  sentence  is  appealed  from,  to  proceed  no  farther  in  the  cause ;  it  directs  the 
registry  to  transmit  a  copy  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  inferior  conrts ;  and  it  directs 
the  party  who  has  obtained  the  sentence  to  appear  before  the  superior  tribunal  to  an- 
swer to  the  appeal.  On  applying  for  this  inhibition,  security  is  given  on  the  part  of 
the  appellant  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  pounds,  to  answer  costs  in  case  it  should 
appear  to  the  court  of  appeal  that  the  appeal  is  merely  vexatious.  The  inhibition  ia 
to  be  served  on  the  Judge,  the  registrar,  and  the  adverse  party  and  his  proctor,  by 
showing  the  instrument  under  seal  and  delivering  a  note  or  copy  of  the  contents.  If 
the  party  cannot  be  found,  and  the  proctor  will  not  accept  the  service,  the  iostra- 
ment  is  to  be  served  vHt  et  modia;  that  is,  by  affixing  it  to  the  door  of  the  last  place 
of  residence,  or  by  hanging  it  on  the  pillars  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 

''  That  part  of  the  process  above  described,  which  is  to  be  executed  abroad,  may 
be  performed  by  any  person  to  whom  it  is  committed,  and  the  formal  part  at  home  is 
executed  by  the  officer  of  the  court.  A  certificate  of  the  service  is  indorsed  upon 
the  back  of  the  instrument,  sworn  before  a  surrogate  of  the  superior  courr,  or  before 
a  notary  public,  if  the  service  is  abroad. 

''If  the  cause  be  a<yudged  iu  the  vice-admiralty  court,  it  is  usual,  upon  entering  an 
appeal  there,  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  proceedings,  which  the  appellant  sends  o^er 
to  his  correspondent  in  England,  who  carries  it  to  a  proctor ;  and  the  same  steps  are 
taken  to  procure  and  serve  an  inhibition  as  where  the  cause  has  been  adjudged  in 
the  high  court  of  admiralty.  But  if  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  cannot  be  procured 
in  due  time,  an  inhibition  may  be  obtained  by  sending  over  a  copy  of  the  instrument 
of  appeal,  or  by  writing  to  the  correspondent  an  account  only  of  the  time  and  sub- 
stance of  the  sentence. 

''  Upon  an  appeal  fresh  evidence  may  be  introduced,  if,  upon  hearing  the  cause,  the 
lords  of  appeal  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  case  is  of  such  doubt  as  that  further  proof 
ought  to  have  been  ordered  by  the  court  below.  Further  proof  usually  consists  of 
affidavits  made  by  the  asserted  proprietors  of  the  goods,  in  which  they  are  sometimes 
Joined  by  their  clerks  and  others  acquainted  with  the  transaction,  and  with  the  real 
property  of  the  goods  claimed.  In  corroboration  of  these  affidavits  may  be  annexed 
original  correspondence,  duplicates  of  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  extracts  from  books,  etc. 
These  papers  must  be  proved  by  the  affidavits  of  persons  who  can  speak  of  their 
authenticity;  and,  if  copies  or  extracts,  they  should  be  collated  and  certified  by 
public  notaries.  The  affidavits  are  sworn  before  the  magistrates  or  others  competent 
to  administer  oaths,  in  the  country  where  they  are  made,  and  authenticated  by  a  oer- 
tificate  from  the  British  consul. 

'*  The  degree  of  proof  to  be  required  depends  upon  the  degree  of  suspicion  and  doubt 
that  belongs  to  the  case.  In  cases  of  heavy  suspicion  and  great  importance,  the  court 
may  order  what  is  called  ^  plea  and  proof;  that  is,  instead  of  admitting  affidavits  and 
documents,  introduced  by  the  claimants  only,  each  party  is  at  liberty  to  allege  in 
regular  pleadings,  such  circumstances  as  may  tend  to  acquit  or  condemn  the  capture, 
and  to  examine  witnesses  in  support  of  the  allegations,  to  whom  the  «e  party  may 

administer  interrogatories.  The  depositions  of  the  witnesses  are  ken  in  writing. 
If  the  witnesses  are  to  be  examined  abroad,  a  commission  issues  for  tnat  purpose ;  but 
in  no  case  is  it  necessary  for  them  to  come  to  England.  These  solemn  proceedings  are 
not  often  resorted  to. 

''  Standing  commissions  may  be  sent  to  America  for  the  general  purpose  of  receiving 
examinations  of  witnesses  in  all  cases  where  the  court  may  find  it  necessary  for  the 
purjioses  of  justice  to  decree  an  inquiry  to  be  conducted  in  that  manner. 

'*  With  respect  to  captures  and  condemnations  at  Martinico,  which  are  the  subjects 
of  another  inquiry  contained  in  your  note,  we  can  only  answer,  in  general,  that  we 
are  not  informed  of  the  particulars  of  such  captures  and  condemnations ;  but  as  we 
know  of  no  legal  cour£  of  admiralty  established  at  Martinico,  we  are  clearly  of  opin- 
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ion  tbat  the  legality  of  any  prizes  taken  there  mast  be  tried  in  the  high  court  of  ad- 
miralty of  England^  upon  claims  given  in  the  manner  above  described,  by  snob  per- 
«0D8  as  may  think  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  said  capture." 

1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  494  /;  imperfectly  given  in  2  Halleck's  Int.  Law 
{Baker's  ed.),  416/. 

Vm.  IMPBEaSMENT. 

Its  HI6TOBT  Al7l>  ASA2a>OKMCMT. 

§331. 

^  It  will  be  expedient  that  you  take  proper  opportanities,  in  the  me^u 
time,  of  conferring  with  the  minister  on  this  subject  (that  of  impress- 
ment), in  order  to  form  some  arrangement  for  the  protection  of  our  sea- 
men on  those  occasions.  We  entirely  reject  the  mode  which  was  the 
subject  of  the  conversation  between  Mr.  Morris  and  him,  which  was  that 
•our  seamen  should  always  carry  about  them  certificates  of  their  citizen- 
ship ;  this  is  a  condition  never  yet  submitted  to  by  any  nation ;  one 
with  which  seamen  would  never  have  the  precaution  to  comply.  The 
-casualties  of  their  calling  would  expose  them  to  the  constant  destruc- 
tion or  loss  of  this  paper  evidence,  and  thus  the  British  Government 
would  be  armed  with  legal  autluyrity  to  impress  the  whole  of  our  sea- 
men. The  simplest  rule  will  be  that  the  vessel  being  American  shall 
be  evidence  that  the  seamen  on  board  her  are  such.  If  they  apprehend 
that  our  vessels  might  thus  become  asylums  for  the  fugitives  of  their 
own  nation  from  impress  gangs,  the  number  of  men  to  be  protected  by 
^  vessel  may  be  limited  by  her  tonnage,  and  one  or  two  officers  only  be 
X>ermitted  to  enter  the  vessel  in  order  to  examine  the  numbers  aboard ; 
but  no  press-gang  should  be  allowed  ever  to  go  on  board  an  American 
Tessel  till  after  it  shall  be  found  tbat  there  are  more  than  their  stipu- 
lated number  on  board,  nor  till  after  the  master  shall  have  refused  to 
deliver  the  supernumeraries  (to  be  named  by  himself)  to  the  press-officer 
who  has  come  on  board  for  that  purpose  ]  and  even  then  the  American 
consul  should  be  called  in.  In  order  to  urge  a  settlement  of  this  point 
before  a  new  occasion  may  arise,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  draw  their  atten- 
tion to  the  peculiar  irritation  excited  on  the  last  occasion,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  avoiding  our  making  immediate  reprisals  on  their  seamen  here. 
You  will  be  so  good  as  to  communicate  to  me  what  shall  pass  on  this 
subject,  and  it  may  be  made  an  article  of  convention  to  be  entered  into 
cither  there  or  h(jre." 

Hr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  Jnne  11,  1792.    M8S.  Inst.,  Min- 
isters. 

<<  You  are  desired  to  persevere  till  you  obtain  a  regulation  to  guard 
our  vessels  from  having  their  hands  impressed  and  to  inhibit  the  Brit- 
ish navy  officers  from  taking  them  under  the  pretext  of  their  being 
British  subjects*    There  appears  but  one  practicable  rule,  that  the  ves- 
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Bel  being  American  shall  be  oonclnsive  evidence  that  the  bands  are  so, 
to  a  certain  namber  proportioned  to  her  tonnage.  Not  more  than  one 
or  two  officers  shonld  be  permitted  to  visit  a  vessel." 

Same  to  same,  May  7, 1793 ;  ibid, 

^' Yonr  information  that  we  are  not  likely  to  obtain  any  protection 
for  our  seamen  in  British  ports,  or  against  British  officers  on  the  high 
seas,  is  of  a  serious  nature  indeed;  it  contrasts  remarkably  with  the 
multiplied  applications  we  are  receiving  from  the  British  tninister  here 
for  protection  to  their  seamen,  vessels,  and  property  within  our  ports 
and  bays,  which  we  are  complying  with,  with  the  most  exact  justice.'^ 

Same  to  same,  June  4,  1793 ;  ibid. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Pickering,  Sec.  of  State,  of  Feb.  28,  1797,  on  impressmente,  is 

given  in  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  761. 
For  letter  of  Bir.  Pickering,  Sec.  of  State,  in  reference  to  impressment,  to  Mr* 

King,  of  Jane  14,  1799,  see  MSS.  Inst.,  Ministers. 

<*  With  regard  to  the  insult  on  our  flag,  it  will  readily  occur  that  the 
right  of  searching  and  stripping  public  vessels-of-war  of  their  hands^ 
if  it  exists  at  all,  must  be  reciprocal ;  and  it  need  not  be  asked  whether 
a  British  naval  commander  would  submit  to  it ;  neither  will  ours.  But 
if  such  search  for  and  taking  away  of  seamen  were  at  all  admissible  iD 
practice,  it  should  be  in  our  favor ;  because  American  seamen  are  gen- 
erally on  board  British  ships  only  by  impressments;  whereas  the  Brit- 
ish seamen  to  be  found  in  the  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States  are 
all  volunteers.  And  you  will  recollect  that  the  British  Government 
have  made  a  distinction  between  volunteer  and  impressed  Americans^ 
releasing  the  latter  when  their  citizenship  was  proved,  but  detaining 
the  former  although  they  had  entered  and  taken  the  bounty  only  in 
consequence  of  a  previous  impressments 

Mr.  Pickering,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  King,  Jau.  8, 1799.    MSSw  Inst.,  Ministers* 

^^The  impressment  of  our  seamen  is  an  injury  of  very  serious  magni- 
tude which  deeply  affects  the  feelings  and  the  honor  of  the  nation. 

<<  This  valuable  class  of  men  is  composed  of  natives  and  foreignera 
who  engage  voluntarily  in  our  service. 

'^  No  right  has  been  asserted  to  impress  the  natives  of  America.  Tet 
they  are  impressed ;  they  are  dragged  on  board  British  ships-of-war,  with 
the  evidence  of  citizenship  in  their  hands,  and  forced  by  violence  there 
to  serve  until  conclusive-  testimonials  of  their  birth  can  be  obtained* 
These  must,  most  generally,  be  sought  for  on  this  side  the  Atlantic. 
In  the  mean  time  acknowledged  violence  is  practiced  on  a  free  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  by  compelling  him  to  engaged  and  to  continue  in 
foreign  service.  Although  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  uniformly  direct 
their  discharge  on  the  production  of  this  testimony,  yet  many  must 
I>erish  unrelieved,  and  all  are  detained  a  considerable  time  in  lawless 
and  injurious  confinement.    •    •    • 
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^'The  case  of  British  subjects,  whether  naturalized  or  not,  is  more 
questionable,  but  the  right  even  to  impress  them  is  denied.  The  prac* 
ti<te  of  the  British  Government  itself  may  certainly,  in  a  contr6ver8y 
with  that  Government,  be  relied  on.  The  privileges  it  claims  and  exer- 
cises ought  to  be  conceded  to  others.  To  deny  this  would  be  to  deny 
the  equality  of  nations,  and  to  make  it  a  question  of  power  and  not  of 
right 

^'If  the  practice  of  the  British  Government  may  be  quoted,  that 
practice  is  to  maintain  and  defend  in  their  sea  service  all  those  of  any 
nation  who  have  voluntarily  engaged  in  it,  or  who,  according  to  their 
laws,  have  become  British  subjects. 

^^ Alien  seamen  not  British  subjects  engaged  in  our  iperchant  service 
ought  to  be  equally  exempt  with  citizens  from  impressments.  We  have 
a  right  to  engage  them,  and  have  a  right  to  and  an  interest  in  their 
persons  to  the  extent  of  the  service  contracted  to  be  performed. 
Britain  has  no  pretext  of  right  to  their  persons  or  to  their  service.  To 
tear  them  from  our  possession  is  at  the  same  time  an  insult  and  an  in- 
joiy.    It  is  an  act  of  violence  for  which  there  exists  no  palliative." 

Mr.  Marshall,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  King,  Sept.  20, 1800 ;  ibid. 

Id  a  letter  of  Mr.  Madison,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Jan.  5,  1804  (MSS» 

iDst.,  Ministers),  the  claim  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  right  of  yisitation  and 

impressment,  are  disonssed  at  large,  and  the  claim  unqualifiedly  rejected. 

See  2  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  fiel.),  130,  and  in  same  volume,  777  ff,,  a  list  of 

American  seiimen  impressed  into  British  ships. 

^'On  the  impressment  of  our  seamen  our  remonstrances  have  never 
been  intermitted.  A  hope  existed  at  one  moment  of  an  arrangement 
which  might  have  been  submitted  to,  but  it  soon  passed  away,  and  the 
practice,  though  rei.ixed  at  times  in  the  distant  seas,  has  been  constantly 
pursued  in  those  of  our  neighborhood.  The  grounds  on  which  the  rec- 
lamations  on  this  subject  have  been  urged  will  appear  in  an  extract 
from  instructions  to  our  minister  at  London  now  communicated.^ 

Preddenl  Jefferson,  Special  Message,  Jan.  17, 1806. 

In  Mr.  Madison's  letter  of  Feb.  3,  1807,  to  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinkney  (MSS. 
Inst.,  Ministers),  it  is  stated  that  the  President  (Mr.  Jefferson)  declined 
to  enter  into  any  new  treaty  with  Great  Britain  which  did  not  settle  the 
disputed  question  of  impressment.  See  also  letter  of  same  to  same  of  May 
20, 1807.  Cf.  reasons  given  mpra,  $$  107,  150&,  for  Mr.  Jefferson's  disap* 
proval  of  the  Monroe>Pinkney  draft  treaty. 

For  the  reasons  of  Messrs.  Pinkney  and  Monroe  in  dropping  the  question  of 
impressment  from  the  treaty  of  1807,  see  letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  Apr.  2S^ 
1807,  Monroe  MSS.,  Dept.  of  State ;  and  see  draft  of  private  letter  to  Mr» 
Jefferi«on,  June,  1807;  ibid.    SuprCy  $$  107,  1506. 

The  returns  of  British  impressments  reported  by  Mr.  Madison,  Sec.  of  State,, 
on  Mar.  2, 1808  (see  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  36),  shows  that  impressment 
at  that  time  had  assumed  such  enormous  dimensions  as  to  menace  the  very 
existence  of  the  United  States  merchant  shipping. 

Theoircular  of  Admiral  Berkeley,  commanding  on  the  American  waters 
in  ttie  spring  of  1807,  pushed  the  British  claim  of  impressment  to  its  ex- 
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tremest  limit.  This  circular,  which  bore  date  the  Ist  of  June,  1807,  aud 
wai^  issued  from  Halifax,  recited  that  many  British  seamen  had  deserted 
the  British  fleet  and  were  parading  the  town  of  Norfolk,  protected  by 
the  civil  authorities  and  by  their  own  officers,  who  refused  to  surrender 
them.  The  several  British  commanders  belonging  to  the  squadron  were 
then  ordered,  in  case  of  meeting  the  Chesapeake  at  sea,  to  proceed,  under 
•this  order,  to  search  her  for  deserters, ''  according  to  the  customs  and 
usages  of  civilized  nations."  (See  stipra,  §§  3156,  319.)  The  assump- 
tion that  the  ^^  customs  and  usages  of  civilized  nations''  permitted  such  a 
search  and  arrest  was  baseless  even  on  British  showing,  it  having  been 
always  conceded  that  a  ship-of-war  is  part  of  the  territory  of  her  sever- 
•eign,  however  strongly  such  extraterritoriality  may  have  been  con- 
tested when  applied  to  merchant  vessels.  The  Chesapeake,  carrying 
flffcy  guns,  was  ordered  to  sea  in  April,  1807,  her  crew  being  avowedly 
Americans  by  birth,  and  believed  to  be  such  by  the  officers,  althoagh 
it  subsequently  appeared  that  among  them  was  an  Englishman,  Wilson, 
or  Eatford,  who  was  alleged  to  be  a  deserter,  and  three  colored  Americans 
claimed  to  have  deserted  the  Melampus,  a  British  cruiser.  The  Chesa- 
peake, with  no  suspicion  in  her  commander's  breast  that  she  was  to  be 
overhauled,  stood  out  to  sea.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Hampton  Beads 
the  British  squadron  consisted  of  the  Bellona,  of  seventy-four  guns,  the 
Leopard,  of  fifty^  guns,  and  the  Melampus,  of  thirty -eight  guns,  under 
the  direction  of  the  circular  of  Admiral  Berkeley  above  noticed.  The 
Leopard  started  for  sea  (she  having  been  in  Lynn  Haven  Bay)  at  the 
.same  time  with  the  Chesapeake,  passing  her,  and  stiinding  out  to  sea  a 
few  miles  ahead  of  her.  There  was  nothing  in  this  companionship  to 
.awaken  suspicion  in  Commodore  Barron,  who  commanded  the  Chesa- 
peake, since  the  British  officers  of  the  Atlantic  squadron  were  in  the 
habit  of  friendly  intercourse  with  the  officers  of  United  States  vessels, 
often  giving  them  packages  for  transport  by  mail  or  otherwise  to  Eng- 
land. The  Leopard,  stopping  in  her  course,  hailed  the  Chesapeake,  ask- 
ing to  send  some  dispatches  by  her.  Commodore  Barron  then  ordered 
the  Chesapeake  to  be  brought  to,  when  he  was  visited  by  a  lieuten- 
ant, who  handed  him  Admiral  Berkeley's  circular.  Commodore  Barron, 
after  acquainting  himself  with  the  facts,  sent  back  an  answer  in  which 
he  denied  that  there  were  any  British  deserters  on  board  the  Chesa- 
peake, stating,  also,  that  his  orders  had  been  to  recruit  no  deserters, 
and  that,  in  any  view,  he  could  not  permit  his  men  to  be  mustered  by 
any  but  his  own  officers.  The  Chesapeake  had  put  to  sea  with  no  con- 
ception of  anything  but  a  peaceful  cruise;  her  decks  were  lumbered; 
her  guns  not  arranged  for  action ;  her  crew  had  not  had  any  practice  with 
the  guns.  CommcSore  Barron,  however,  put  on  his  guard  by  the  tone  of 
the  demand,  ordered  his  crew  to  quarters.  When  his  reply  reached  the 
Leopard,  the  Leopard's  captain  answered,  *^  Commodore  Barron  must 
be  aware  that  the  orders  of  the  vice-admiral  must  be  obeyed,"  which 
message  was  several  times  repeated.  There  being  no  response  from  the 
Chesapeake,  a  shot  from  the  Leopard  was  sent  across  her  bows;  this 
was  soon  followed  by  a  broadside,  by  which  Commodore  Barron  was 
wounded.  He  then  ]>roposed  to  send  a  boat  on  board  the  Leopard  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiry.  No  notice  was  taken  of  this  by  the  Leopard,  which 
fired  several  additional  broadsides,  lodging  twenty  shot  in  the  hull  of 
the  Chesapeake,  killing  three  men  and  wounding  severely  twenty  others. 
So  unprepared  was  the  Chesapeake  for  action  that  but  a  single  gun  was 
fired  in  reply.  The  Chesapeake  lowered  her  flag  and  surrendered,  and 
was  jth.e»  lK>.arded  by  three  officers  of  the  Leopard,  who  mustered  the  crew, 
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:aDd  after  ransackiDg  the  vessel  discovered  the  alleged  English  de- 
serter, Wilson  (or  Eatford),  in  a  coal-hole,  while  the  three  alleged  col- 
ored deserters  from  the  Melampns  were  seized  when  among  thie  crew. 
Oommodore  Barron,  while  his  vessel  was  in  the  hands  of  the  British  offi- 
<cer,  sent  a  note  to  the  captain  of  the  Leopard  saying  that  the  Chesa- 
peake was  sorrewlered  as  a  prize.    The  captain  replied  that  having  fid- 
flUed  his  duty  his  concern  with  the  Chesapeake  was  over ;  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  iregret  at  the  loss  of  life  which  had  occurred,  which,  he  took 
the  opportaoity  to  say,  might  have  been  avoided  had  the  Chesapeake  not 
-objected  to  being  overhauled.    The  two  crnisers  thto  went  their  ways. 
The  Leopard  took  the  fonr  alleged  deserters  to  Halifax,  where  they  were 
^tried  by  court-martial.    Eatfoni  (or  Wilson),  who,  it  was  declared,  was 
proved  to  have  been  a  British  subject,  was  hanged.    The  three  colored 
'^'  d^^rters,^  as  they  were  called,  after  a  lecture  from  Admiral  Berke- 
ley on  the  ill  effects  of  their  conduct,  were  required  to  enlist  in  the 
Srittsh  service,  as  the  only  escape  from  the  gallows.    The  Chesapeake 
1>rought  into  Norfolk  the  news  of  her  humiliation,  and  this  news  was 
received  with  indignation  through  the  whole  land,  an  indignation  on 
the  part  of  the  extreme  Federalists  mingled  with  an  unconcesded  feeling 
of  disapproval  of  the  tardiness  of  the  Government  in  its  naval  prepara- 
tions, and  of  the  incautiousness  of  Commodore  Barron  in  proceeding  to 
sea  so  ill-prepared  for  action.    The  answer  to  this,  however,  was  that 
aD  attack  of  such  a  character  on  a  national  ship  was  an  act  of  lawless 
atrocity  which  no  one  could  expect  from  a  civilized  belligerent.    But  how- 
ever this  may  be,  the  municipal  authorities  of  Norfolk,  backed  by  the 
entire  sense  of  the  community,  informed  the  British  officers  command- 
ing the  fleet  who  had  previously  been  hospitably  received,  that  they 
•coald  no  longer  be  permitted  to  communicate  with  the  shore.    The 
reply  from  Captain  Douglass,  who  was  in  command,  was  so  insolent 
and  menacing  that  Governor  Cabell  at  once  ordered  the  neighboring 
militia  to  arms  for  the  coast  defense.    A  proclamation  was  issued  by 
the  I^resident,  which,  while  expressing  a  conviction  that  the  outrage 
committed  on  the  Chesapeake  was  without  authority  from  the  British 
Oovemment,  called  on   them  to  leave  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United   States,  and  prohibited  any  intercourse  with  them  from  the 
shore.    A  court-martial  was  ordered  on  Commodore  Barron;  a  hun- 
dred thousand  militia  were  called  for,  though  without  pay;  the  forti- 
fications of  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  Charleston  were  strength- 
ened ;  Congress  was  called  together  a  month  in  advance  of  its  regular 
session;  and  instructions  were  immediately  sent  to  our  minister  at  Lon- 
don to  call  for  explanation  and  reparation.    This  message,  however,  was 
anticipated  by  a  report  from  the  British  admiral,  on  receiving  which 
Mr.  Canning  immediately  disavowed  the  action  of  Admiral  Berkeley, 
tendered  indemnity,  and  recalled  Berkeley  from  his  command.    But 
this  was,  v^ry  property,  not  considered  an  adequate  reparation,  even 
though  the  British  Government  offered  to  restore  the  men  who  were  still 
unhung,  and  whose  American  citizenship  could  not  be  disputed.    The 
President,  however,  asked  for  not  only  indemnity,  but  security.    (See 
supra,  §  3156.)    He  also  called  on  the  British  Government  to  abandon 
their  claim  to  impressment.    This  they  declined  to  do,  insisting  on  the 
position  which  Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Eng- 
lish  publicists,  has  lately  declared  to  be  untenable,  that  British  cruisers 
had  a  right  to  search  American  ships  of  all  kinds.    They  also  resented 
the  President's  proclamation  excluding  British  cruisers  from  the  ports 
of  the  United  States,  which  they  insisted  was  Ju  conflict  with  Jay's 
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treaty.  They  issued  a  royal  proclamation  calling  on  all  British  sailors 
on  board  foreign  vessels,  whether  armed  or  otherwise,  to  leave  sncli 
vessels,  and  the  right  of  impressment  on  merchant  vessels  was  again: 
clainfed.  The  commanders  of  British  cruisers,  also,  were  authorized  to- 
call  upon  the  commanders  of  foreign  ships-of-war  to  deliver  up  any  Biit- 
ish  seamen  on  board  of  them,  and  if  this  be  refused  to  report  the 
facts  to  the  British  admiralty.  The  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  re- 
fusing  to  accept  indemnity  for  the  Chesapeake  outrage  on  such  a  basis^ 
as  this,  the  British  ministry  sent  as  envoy  to  the  United  States  Mr. 
Eose,  with  specialpowers  of  negotiation.  Mr.  Canning,  however,  clogged 
the  negotiation  by  declaring  simultaneously  to  Messrs.  Monroe  and 
Pinkney.  the  American  ministers  in  London,  that  he  would  not  agree  to 
negotiate  again  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  which  had  been  negotiated  by 
them,  since  he  was  not  willing  to  give  his  approval  to  the  doctrine  that 
a  Government  could  repudiate  a  treaty  entered  into  by  its  authorized 
envoys.  (Supra^  §  3155.)  Mr.  Madison,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  even  in 
England,  where  the  sole  power  of  negotiation  of  treaties  was  in  the 
Crown,  it  had  never  been  disputed  that  the  Crown  could  repudiate- 
treaties  negotiated  by  its  ministers  in  departure  from  their  instruc- 
tions, decliued  to  regard  this  criticism  as  valid.  The  consequence  was- 
a  continuance,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  of  that  arrogant  assump- 
tion of  mastership  of  the  seas,  and  of  contemptuous  disregard  of  the 
rights  and  feelings  of  American  negotiators,  which  culminated  in  the 
'  war  of  1812.  (See  for  character  of  negotiations,  supra^  §  107.)  The  only 
question  now  open  is  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  have  de- 
clared war  uhen,  after  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment declined  to  absolutely  surrender  the  claim  of  right  to  call  oik 
United  States  ships-of-war  to  deliver  up  seamen  claimed  to  be  of  British 
descent.  But  we  were  not  then  prepared  for  war  ]  and  if  war  had  then 
been  declared  there  would  have  been  little  likelihood  of  that  gallant  re- 
sistance on  sea  which  four  years'  preparation  secured.    (Supraj  §  3Id6.)i 

In  a  report  made  to  the  House  of  Representatives  on  November  17^ 
1807,  by  a  committee  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  we  have  the 
following : 

''  That  the  Leopard,  shortly  after  this  answer  (of  Commodore  Barron 
that  he  knew  of  no  British  deserters  on  his  ship,  and  refusing  to  permit 
his  crew  to  be  mustered  except  under  his  orders)  was  received  by  her 
commander,  ranged  alongside  of  the  Chesapeake  and  commenced  a- 
heavy  fire  on  her. 

'^That  when  the  attack  upon  the  Chesapeake  commenced,  some  of 
her  guns  were  not  securely  fitted  in  their  carriages ;  some  of  her  sponges 
and  wads  were  too  large ;  but  few  of  her  powder-horns  were  filled ;  her 
matches  were  not  primed;  some  of  her  rammers  were  not?  in  their 
proper  places ;  her  marines  were  not  supplied  with  cartridges  enough, 
while  those  they  had  were  not  of  the  proper  sizja,  and  she  was  otherwise 
unprepared  for  action. 

^^  That  the  Chesapeake  made  no  resistance  whatever,  but  remained 
under  the  incessant  lire  of  the  Leopard  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,, 
when,  having  suffered  much  damage  in  her  hull,  rigging,  and  spars,  and 
lost  three  men  killed  and  eighteen  wounded.  Commodore  Barron  ordered 
his  colors  to  be  struck,  and  they  were  struck,  he  says  in  his  log-book^ 
after  firing  one  gun ;  but  the  court  of  inquiry  lately  held  upon  his  con- 
duct say  before  a  single  gun  of  any  kind  was  fired  from  her.  •  •  ♦ 
*^  That  it  has  been  incontestably  proven,  as  the  accompanying  printed 
document  No.  8  will  show,  that  William  Ware,  John  Strahan,  and  Dan- 
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iel  Martin  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  the  two  former  natives 
of  the  State  of  Maryland ;  bat  they  couceive  it  unnecessary  for  them  or 
for  this  House  to  go  into  any  inquiry  upon  that  part  of  the  subject,  as, 
in  their  opinion,  whether  the  men  taken  from  the  Chesapeake  were  or 
were  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  whether  the  Chesapeake 
was  or  was  not  within  the  acknowledged  limits  of  the  United  States  at 
the  time  they  were  taken,  the  character  of  the  act  of  taking  them  remains 
the  same. 

^<  From  the  foregoing  facts,  it  appears  to  your  committee  that  the  out- 
rage committed  on  the  frigate  Chesapeake  has  been  stamped  with  cir- 
^Hunstances  of  indignity  and  insult  of  which  there  is  scarcely  to  be  found 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  civilized  nations,  and  requires  only  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Government  under  color  of  whose  authority  it  was  perpe- 
trated to  make  it  just  cause  of,  if  not  an  irresistible  call  for,  instant  and 
flA^ere  retaliation.'' 
The  following  resolution  was  proposed  as  a  provisional  measure : 
^^Besolved,  That  the  attack  of  the  British  ship-of-war  Leopard,  on  the 
United  States  frigate  Chesapeake  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  juris- 
dietion  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  the  continuance  of  the  British 
tqnadron  (of  which  the  Leopard  Was  one)  in  their  waters,  after  being 
ootifled  of  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
•orderiiig  them  to  depart  from  the  same,  was  a  further  violation  thereof." 

3  Am.  St.  Pap.,  6.  See  as  to  this  case  farther,  $$  315&,  319.  . 

The  court  of  inquiry  on  the  conduct  of  Commodore  Barron  reported 
a  series  of  conclusions,  among  which  is  the  Ibllowing : 

'^  The  court  is  of  opinion  that  the  neglect  of  Cou^modore  Barron  to 
prepare  his  ship  for  action  under  such  circumstances,  is  a  direct  breach 
of  &e  fourth  article  of  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  adopted  by  an  act  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  passed  on  the  23d  day  of  April,  1800,  entitled  ^Au 
act  for  the  better  government  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States.' 

^<  It  appears  to  the  court  that  after  the  British  officer  left  the  Chesa- 
peake, baring  a  positive  refusal  from  Commodore  Barron  to  the  de- 
mand which  had  been  made  by  Captain  Humphreys,  and  after  Commo- 
dore Barron  was  himself  satisfied  that  an  attack  upon  his  ship  would 
be  made,  he  did  not  take  prompt,  necessary,  and  efficient  meaos  to  pre- 
pare his  ship  for  battle.  That  his  first  order  was  merely  to  clear  his 
gon-deck,  and  the  second,  given  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  was  to  get 
his  men  to  quarters  secretly,  without  beat  of  drum ;  although,  with  such 
a  erew  as  he  had  on  board,  and  in  such  a  situation  as  the  ship  then  was, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  orders  could  be  effectually  accom- 
plished. 

^  It  appears  to  the  court  that  the  conduct  of  Commodore  Barron 
doling  the  attack  of  the  Leopard,  manifested  great  indecision  and  a 
di^Mwitlon  to  negotiate,  rather  than  a  determination  bravely  to  defend 
Ms  diip;  that  he  repeatedly  hailed  the  Leopard  during  her  attack  upon 
him ;  Ihat  he  drew  his  men  from  their  guns  to  lower  down  boats  to  send 
on  boflurd  the  attacking  ship ;  and  that  he  ordered  his  first  lieutenant 
firoai  his  quarters  during  the  attack  to  carry  a  message  on  board  the 
Leopud  at  that  time  firing  upon  him. 

^*It  appears  to  the  court  that  during  the  attack  Commodore  Barron 
med  language^  in  the  presence  of  his  men,  calculated  to  dispirit  his 
'Cfew  by  ordering  them  to  keep  down,  that  they  would  all  be  cat  to 
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^^  It  appears  to  the  court  that  Commodore  Barron  ordered  the  colore 
of  the  Ghespeake  to  be  struck  and  they  were  struck  before  a  single  gan 
of  any  kind  wa«  fired  from  her,  and  that  at  the  time  they  were  so  struck 
her  main-deck  battery  was  in  a  situation  which  would  have  CDabled  the^ 
returu  of  a  broadside  in  a  very  short  time. 

^^  The  court  is  thereibre  of  opinion  that  the  Ghespeake  was  prema^ 
turely  surrendered  at  a  time  when  she  was  nearly  prepared  for  battle,^ 
and  when  the  injuries  sustained  either  in  the  ship  or  crew  did  not  make 
such  a  surrender  then  necessary  ;  and  that  for  this  Oommodore  Barron 
falls  under  a  part  of  the  sixth  article  of  the  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  government  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  adopted  by  an  act 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  passed  on  the  23d  day  of  April,. 
1800,  entitled,  'An  act  ibr  the  better  government  of  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States.' 

'^  The  court  is  of  opinion,  that  although  the  conduct  of  Commodore* 
Barron,  before  and  during  the  attack  of  the  Leopard,  evinced  great- 
inattention  to  his  duty  and  want  of  decision,  yet  that,  during  that  attack^ 
he  exposed  his  person,  and  did  not  manifest,  either  by  his  orders  or  ac- 
tions, any  personal  fear  or  want  of  courage. 

'<  It  appefirs  to  the  court,  that  although  the  Chesapeake  might  and. 
ought  to  have  been  better  defended  than  she  was,  yet  that  she  was  not 
in  a  situation,  at  the  time  of  the  attack  made  upon  her,  to  have  enabled 
so  gallant  a  defense  being  made  as  might  be  expected.  Some  of  her 
guns  were  not  securely  fitted  in  their  carriages,  some  of  her  sponges 
and  wads  were  too  large,  but  few  of  her  powder-horns  were  filled,  her 
matches  were  not  primed,  some  of  her  rammers  were  not  in  their  proper- 
places,  her  marines  were  neither  supplied  with  enough  cartridges  nor 
were  those  of  wtiich  they  had  of  the  pr6per  size.  None  of  these  circum- 
stances, however,  could  have  influenced  Commodore  Barron  in  striking 
his  colors,  because  they  were  not  known  to  him  at  the  time. 

^<  The  court  is  of  opinion,  that  the  conduct  of  all  the  other  officers  or 
the  ship,  except  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  remedied  the  deficien- 
cies before  stated,  and  of  the  crew  generally,  was  proper,  commendable^ 
and  honorable.^ 

3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  22. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Bose,  sent  by  the  British  minister  to  the  United  States  ia 
December,  1807,  to  tender  such  redress  for  the  attack  on  the  Chesa- 
peake as  would  be  proper,  was  instruc^d  to  limit  his  mission  to  the 
case  of  the  Chesapeake,  involving,  as  Mr.  Canning  insisted,  simply  the 
question  of  impressing  from  national  ships,  and  to  decline  to  discuss  even 
this  question  while  the  President's  proclamation  of  July  2, 1807,  was  in 
force.  Mr.  Madison  answered  that  the  President's  proclamation  was 
not  caused  by  the  outrage  on  the  Chesapeake  alone,  but  by  the  general 
claim  of  British  ships  in  American  waters  to  impress  from  American 
ships  of  all  classes,  and  that  the  claim  to  impress  from  national  ships 
could  not  be  severed  from  the  general  claim. 

See  fuU  correspondence  in  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel. ),  213  ff.  For  general  notice 
of  negotiation,  see  «tipra,  $$  107, 150  h;  and  as  to  the  attack  on  the  Cheaa^ 
peake  in  other  relations,  see  Bupra,  $$  315  h,  319. 

The  correspondence  with  the  British  Government  in  reference  to  the 
outrage  on  the  Chesapeake  is  given  at  large  in  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.)^ 
30.    As  there  was  no  distinctive  principle  of  international  law  enon* 
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dated  by  our  Oo'vt>tntti«&t  in  the  correspondence  beyond  that  of  the 
iBadni788ibility  of  the  British  claim  to  impressmeDt,  and  as  the  inviola* 
bility  of  ships-of-war  was  conceded  by  the  British  Q-ovemmenty  it  is  an- 
necessary  here  to  do  more  than  to  state  these  points  in  the  present  con- 
densed shape. 

The  oorrespoDdeuce  between  Mr.  Monroe,  minister  at  London,  and  Mr.  Canning,. 
foreign  secretary,  in  reference  to  the  ontrage  on  ttie  Chesapeake,  is  given 
in  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.)  186/.  See  also  6  Wait's  St.  Pap..  5  jT,  51,  86^ 
134. 

The  main  points  of  this  correspondence  are  stated  tupntf  (  3155.  The  personaU 
relations  of  the  British  negotiators  at  Washington  to  the  Administration* 
are  discnased  mpra,  $$84,  107/. 

It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Monroe,  Sec.  of  State,  July  16, 1811,  to  Mr.  Foster,  British' 
minister  at  Washington,  that  ''no  order  had  been  given  by  the  Government' 
for  the  recovery  by  force  of  any  citizen  so  impressed  (from  American  ves-- 
sels)  from  any  British  ship-ofwar."  This  statement  was  repeated  by  Mr.> 
Monroe  in  a  note  of  Sept.  14, 1811. 

For  President  Madison's  message  of  July  6, 1812,  with  papers  on  impressments^ 
aee  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  573. 

As  to  impressment,  see  Mr.  Crawford  to  Bir.  Clay,  June  10, 1814.  Colton's  Cor- 
respondence of  Clay,  34  ff. 

^  Peace  having  happily  taken  place  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  it  is  desirable  to  guard  against  incidents  which,  daring 
periods  of  war  in  Europe,  might  tend  to  interrupt  it ;  and,  it  is  believed,. 
in  particular,  that  the  navigation  of  American  vessels  exclusively  by 
American  seamen,  either  natives  or  such  as  are  already  naturalized,, 
would  not  only  conduce  to  the  attainment  of  that  object,  but  also  to- 
increase  the  number  of  our  seamen,  and  consequently  to  render  our 
eommeroe  and  navigation  independent  of  the  service  of  foreigners,  who* 
might  be  recalled  by  their  Governments  under  circumstances  the  most 
inconvenient  to  the  United  States.  I  recommend  the  subject,  therefore^, 
to  the  consideration  of  Congress ;  and  in  deciding  upon  it,  I  am  per- 
naded  that  they  will  sufficiently  estimate  the  policy  of  manifesting  to^ 
the  world  a  desire  on  all  occasions  to  cultivate  harmony  with  other 
nations  by  any  reasonable  accommodations  which  do  not  impair  the^ 
eojoyment  of  any  of  the  essential  rights  of  a  free  and  independent  peo^ 
pie.  The  example  on  the  part  of  the  American  Government  will  merit,. 
and  may  be  expected  to  receive,  a  reciprocal  attention  from  all  the* 
friendly  powers  of  Europe." 

Message  of  President  Madison,  Feb.  25,  1815.    9  Wait's  St.  Pap.,  438. 

<'  I  sincerely  congratulate  yon  on  the  peace,  and  more  especially  on. 
the  6c\Bt  with  which  the  war  was  closed.  The  affair  of  New  Orleans  was 
fraught  with  useful  lessons  to  ourselves,  our  enemies,  and  our  friends, 
and  will  powerfully  influence  our  future  relations  with  the  nations  of 
Europe.  It  will  show  them  we  mean  to  take  no  part  in  their  wars,  and 
count  no  odds  when  engaged  in  our  own.  I  presume  that  haviug  spared 
to  the  pride  of  England  her  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  atrocity  of 
impressment  in  an  article  of  the  treaty,  she  will  concur  in  a  conventioik 
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for  relmquishing  it.  Without  this  she  must  understand  that  the  pres- 
ent is  but  a  truce,  determinable'  on  the  first  act  of  impressment  of  aa 
American  citizen  committed  by  an  officer  of  hers.  Would  it  not  be 
better  that  this  convention  should  be  a  separate  act,  unconnected  with 
■any  treaty  of  commerce,  and  made  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  any 
other  treaty.  If  blended  with  a  treaty  of  commerce  she  will  make  it  the 
price  of  injurious  concessions.  Indeed,  we  are  infinitely  better  without 
«uch  treaties  with  any  nation.  We  cannot  too  distinctly  detach  our- 
selves from  the  European  system,  which  is  essentially  belligerent,  nor 
too  sedulously  cultivate  an  American  system,  essentially  pacific.  But 
if  we  go  into  commercial  treaties  at  all,  they  should  be  with  all  at  the 
aame  time  with  whom  we  have  important  commercial  relations.  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Eussia,  all  should  pro- 
ceed pari  passu.  Our  ministers,  marching  in  phalanx  on  the  same  line, 
and  intercommunicating  freely,  each  will  be  supported  by  the  weight  of 
the  whole  mass,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  other  nations  will  agree 
to  equal  terms  of  intercourse  will  discountenance  the  selfish  higglings 
of  England,  or  justify  our  rejection  of  them.  Perhaps,  with  all  of  them, 
it  would  be  best  to  have  but  the  single  article  gentis  amicissimWj  leav- 
ing everything  else  to  the  usages  and  courtesies  of  civilized  nations." 

Mr.  Jefferson  to  President  Madiaon,  Mar.  23,  1815.    6  Jeff.  Works,  453. 

"  I  see  by  several  papers  that  a  very  unfair  play  is  going  on  with  re- 
spect to  the  unpublished  residue  of  the  dispatches  from  Ghent.  It  is 
given  out  that  the  suppression  was  the  act  of  the  Bepnblicans  in  the 
Senate,  and  that  an  article  prohibiting  impressment  was  rejected  by  the 
British  commissioners  in  a  manner  involving  an  abandonment  of  the 
American  doctrine.  The  fact  is,  that  the  vote  against  publication  was 
founded  on  the  report  of  Mr.  King,  etc.,  and  that  the  rejection  of  the 
American  propositions  as  to  impressment  was  Ibllowed  by  a  protest, 
neutralizing  at  least  the  proceeding  on  that  subject." 

Mr.  Madison,  President,  to  Mr.  Monroe,  See.  of  State  (nnoffloial),  Apr.  4,  1815. 
Monroe  Papers,  Dept,  of  State. 

^^  If  they  (the  British  Oovernment)  refuse  to  settle  it  (impressment), 
the  first  American  impressed  should  be  a  declaration  of  war.  The  de- 
predations on  our  merchants  I  would  bear  with  great  patience,  as  it  is 
their  desire.  They  make  themselves  whole  by  insurances,  very  much 
done  in  England.  If  the  consequently  increased  price  falls  on  the  con- 
sumer, it  still  costs  him  less  than  a  war,  and  still  operates  as  a  premiom 
to  our  own  manufactures.  The  other  point,  therefore,  being  settled,  I 
should  be  slow  to  wrath  on  this." 

Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Sec.  of  State,  Jnly  15,  1815;  ibid. 

^^The  permanency  of  peace  between  the  two  countries  is  utterly  in- 
compatible with  the  assumption  of  the  practice  of  impressing  seamen 
firom  our  vessels  on  the  high  seas." 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Gallatin  and  Rush,  Nov.  2, 1818. 

The  negotiations  of  1818  in  reference  to  impressment  are  glTen  in  the  Brit,  and 

For.  St.  Pap.  for  1818,  vol.  6,  626/. ;  ihid,,  1826-^,  vol.  14,  831,838. 
For  disonssion  in  1818  between  Mr.  Bnsh  and  Lord  Castlereaghon  this  snljjeoti 

see  Bnsh's  BeooUeotions,  3d  ed.,  300/.,  307, 383. 
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By  a  pFOclamatioD  issued  ou  October  17,  1822,  the  British  Govern- 
ment expressly  disavowed  the  claim  of  searching  neutral  national  ves 
sels  for  deserters. 

See  Mr.  Caaning's  statement  to  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinkney,  Oct.  26,  1807. 
3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  197.  Mr  Canning  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Sept.  23, 1807 ; 
tM<2.,200. 

While  the  United  States  Government  declines  to  farther  press  on 
Great  Britain  the  express  abandonment  of  all  claims  to  impressment,  it 
is  understood  that  the  United  States  Government  will  continue  to  re- 
sist any  attempts  by  the  British  Government  to  impress  sailors  from 
vessels  sailing  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.   Gallatin,  June  21,  1826.     MSS.  Inst.  Ministers, 
As  to  a  case  of  impressment  in  1826,  explained  by  the  British  Gk)vernment,  see 

Mr.  Clay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Vaughan,  Aug.  15, 1827,  Ang.20,  1827.     MSS. 

Notes,  For^  Leg.    Mr.  Clay  to  Mr.  Yanghan,  Dec.  6, 1828 ;  ibid.    Same  to 

same,  Deo.  11,  1828. 

In  reference  to  certain  alleged  instances  of  impressment  in  1828,  Mr. 
Clay,  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  letter  of  January  26, 1829,  to  Mr.  Barbour, 
minister  to  England,  said:  '^  If  these  proceedings  have  had  the  sanction 
of  the  British  Government,  yon  will  inform  it  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment cannot  tolerate  them ;  that,  if  persisted  in,  they  will  be  opposed 
by  the  United  States,  and  that  the  British  Government  must  be  answer- 
able foi^  all  the  consequences,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  may  flow 
from  perserverance  in  a  practice  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  sover- 
eign rights  of  the  United  States.  If  those  proceedings  have  taken  place 
without  the  sanction  of  the  British  Government  you  will  demand  the 
panishment  of  the  several  British  naval  officers  at  whose  instance  they 
occurred,  and  the  immediate  adoption  of  efficacious  measures  to  guard  . 

the  navigation  of  the  United  States  against  the  occurrence  of  similarA^i^  ' 
irregularities.^ 

As  to  certain  cases  of  impressment  sabseqaent  to  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  see  House 
Doc.  446, 19th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    6  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  368. 

^^  The  pretension  set  up  by  the  British  commander  of  his  right  to  in- 
terfere "  [in  impressing  from  a  United  States  vessel]  '^  because  the  sea- 
men claimed  to  be  British  is  altogether  inadmissible.  It  is  understood 
that,  in  time  of  peace,  British  seamen  are  free,  under  their  own  laws,  to 
engage  in  the  foreign  merchant  service;  but  if  it  were  otherwise,  and 
if  such  service  were  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  England,  it  can  never  be 
admitted  that  the  commander  of  a  British  ship-of-war  has  authority  to 
enforce  the  municipal  law  of  Great  Britain  on  board  a  foreign  vessel, 
and  within  a  foreign  jurisdiction." 

Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Vail,  July  31, 1834.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. 

Seamen  on  board  vessels  of  the  United  States  are  protected  by  their 
flag  from  impressment,  whether  in  foreign  ports  or  on  the  high  seas. 

Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  Stat«,  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  Jan.  20,  1837 ;  tbid. 
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"The  American  Government,  then,  is  prepared  to  say  that  the  prac- 
tice of  impressing  seamen  from  American  vessels  cannot  be  allowed  to 
take  place.    That  practice  is  founded  on  principles  which  it  does  not . 
recognize,  and  is  invariably  attended  by  consequences  so  unjust,  so  in- 
jurioQS,  and  of  such  formidable  magnitude  as  cannot  be  submitted  to." 

Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Lord  Aahbnrton,  Aug.  8, 1842.    MSS.  Notes,  Gr. 
Brit. 

"  The  impressment  of  seamen  from  merchant  vessels  of  this  country 
by  British  cruisers,  although  not  practiced  in  time  of  peace,  and  there- 
fore not  at  present  a  productive  cause  of  difference  and  irritation,  has, 
nevertheless,  hitherto  been  so  prominent  a  topic  of  controversy,  and  is 
.  so  likely  to  bring  on  renewed  contentions  at  the  first  breaking  out  of  a 
European  war,  that  it  has  been  thought  the  part  of  wisdom  now  to  take 
it  into  serious  and  earnest  consideration.  The  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  British  minister  explains  the  grounds  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  assumed  and  the  principles  which  it  means  to  uphold.  For 
the  defense  of  these  grounds  and  the  maintenance  of  these  principles, 
the  most  perfect  reliance  is  placed  on  the  intelligence  of  the  American 
people,  and  on  their  firmness  and  patriotism,  in  whatever  touches  the 
honor  of  the  country,  or  its  great  and  essential  interest." 

President  Tyler's  message,  transmitting  the  Treaty  of  Washington  to  the  Senate, 
Aag.  11,  1842.    6  Webster's  Works^  350. 

The  protection  given  by  a  national  flag  to  persons  sailing  under  it 
ceases  wjien  such  persons  leave  the  ship  and  go  on  the  shores  of  a  neutral 
sovereign  who  directs  their  surrender. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  io  Mr.  McMath,  Apr.  28,  1862.  MSS.  Inst.,  Barb. 
Powers. 

Mr.  King,  at  the  close  of  his  mission  to  England,  in  1804,  entered  into 
an  informal  agreement  with  Lord  St.  Vincent,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
that  neither  nation  should  for  the  period  of  five  years  take  seamen  from 
the  ships  of  the  other  on  the  high  seas.  When,  however,  this  agreement 
was  submitted  to  the  ministry,  it  was  returned  with  the  qualification  that 
it  should  not  apply  to  the  seas  immediately  washing  Great  Britain, 
which,  it  was  alleged,  had  always  been  considered  under  British  domin- 
ion. As  this,  in  Mr.  King's  opinion,  would  be  an  admission  of  the  right 
of  impressment  in  those  waters,  he  gave  up  the  project  entire. 

5  Hildreth's  Hist.  U.  S.,  536. 

By  Gouvernenr  Morris  the  surrender  to  the  British  Government  of  impressment 
was  urged,  as  his  life  by  Sparks  shows,  with  much  persist-ency.  Bat  as  to 
how  far  Gouvemear  Moiris,  after  his  abandonment  of  his  French  mission, 
became  a  representative  of  the  British  Government,  see  1  J.  Q.  Adams's 
Mem.,  149,  209. 

The  claim  of  right  by  British  men-of-war  to  search  American  vessels 
for  British  seamen,  and  to  impress  them  when  so  found,  though  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  war  of  1812,  was  not  fonnally  surrendered  by  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  did  not  insist 
on  such  surrender  as  a  sine  qua  non.    The  instructions  by  the  Secretaiy 
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of  State  of  October  4, 1814,  when  the  fall  of  Napoleou  left  this  coantry 
the  sole  power  with  whom  Great  Britain  was  at  war,  gave  the  commis- 
sioners  authority  ^<  should  you  find  it  impracticable  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment more  conformable  to  the  instructions  origrinally  given,  to  agree  to 
the  gtatus  quo  ante  helium  as  the  basis  of  negotiation.''  It  was  added, 
however,  after  a  clause  guarding  the  fisheries,  ^'nor  is  anything  to  be 
done  which  would  give  a  sanction  to  the  British  claim  of  impressment 
on  board  our  vessels."  (MSS.  Dept.  of  State,  cited  in  Mr.  J.  G.  B.  Davis's 
Notes  on  Treaties,  99.)  The  treaty  as  executed  contained  no  provision 
on  the  snlgeot ;  but  the  claim  was  never  afterwards  asserted  or  exercised 
by  Great  Britain. 

*^  Bash,  according  to  his  instruction,  made  two  successive  proposals 
to  the  British  Government  upon  impressment — one  the  18th  of  April 
and  the  other  the  20th  of  June  last.  The  first  was  to  restrict  recipro- 
cally the  naturalization  of  sailors,  the  other  was  totally  to  exclude 
each  other's  seamen  from  the  respective  service,  whether^  in  public  or 
in  merchant  vessels,  with  a  positive  stipulation  against  the  impressment 
of  men  in  any  case.  The  British  Government,  in  the  first  instance,  re- 
jected  both,  but  afterwards,  on  the  13th  of  August,  Gastlereagh  inti- 
mated to  Eush,  as  a  suggestion  of  his  own,  upon  which  he  had  not  con- 
sulted the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  that  the  second  proposition 
might  be  accepted  with  two  modifications :  one,  that  either  party  may 
withdraw  from  the  engagement  of  the  stipulation  after  three  or  six 
months'  notice,  as  in  the  agreement  concerning  armaments  on  the  lakes ; 
the  other,  that  if  a  British  offtcer,  after  entering  an  American  vessel 
for  purposes  admitted  to  be  lawful,  should  find  a  seaman  there  whom 
he  should  suspect  to  be  English,  he  should  be  authorized  tx)  make  a 
record  or  process  verbal  of  the  fact,  that  It  may  be  brought  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  American  Government,  though  not  to  take  the  man.  The 
deliberation  of  this  day  was  whether  Messrs.  Gallatin  and  Bush  should 
be  instructed  to  agree  to  these  modifications  or  not.  Strong  objections 
were  urged  against  them  both,  particularly  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford inclined  to  accede  to  them  both,  and  the  President  (Monroe)  in- 
clined to  the  same.  Mr.  Wirt,  without  expressing  himself  very  decid- 
edly, thought  like  the  President.  My  own  greatest  objections  were 
against  the  proposal  as  made  by  ourselves,  to  which  I  have  always  been 
utterly  averse,  thinking  it  an  illiberal  engagement.  •  •  •  As,  how- 
ever, we  made  the  proposal,  we  must  abide  by  it,  if  accepted ;  but  its 
own  character  may  justly  make  us  scrupulous  against  accepting  any 
modifiisations  which  render  it  still  more  exceptionable."  *  *  *  On 
the  next  day  ^'  the  question  upon  Lord  Castlereagh's  proposed  modifi- 
cations to  our  proposal  for  abolishing  impressment  on  the  high  seas  was 
again  resumed  and  argued  with  much  earnestness,  GrawfoM  and  Wirt 
adhering  to  their  opinions,  Calhoun  and  I  to  ours.  The  President  ulti- 
mately found  a  middle  term,  upon  which  he  concluded,  after  expressing 
his  regret  that  he  was  obliged  to  decide  between  us,  equally  divided  in 
opiDion  as  we  were.  He  determined  to  reject  the  second  modification ; 
first,  because  it  implied  that  the  boarding  officer  should  have  the  power 
of  mustering  the  men  of  an  American  vessel  and  passing  them  indi- 
vidually under  his  inspection ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  implied  a  sns- 
pidon  that  we  should  not  faithfully  and  sincerely  carry  our  own  laws 
into  execution."  •  •  •  "He  was  convinced  that  if  the  British  Gov- 
ernment once  brought  themselves  to  contract  the  engagement  not  to 
take  men  from  our  ships,  though  it  should  be  only  for  a  year,  they  would 
nsfver  resort  to  the  practice  again." 

4  J.  Q.  Aduiu^s  Monoin,  146  f. 
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In  reply  to  Mr.  Webster's  statement  of  August  8,  1842,  that  ^<  in 
future  in  every  regularly -documented  American  merchant  ship  the 
crew  who  navigate  it  will  find  their  protection  in  the  flag  which  is  over 
them,"  Lord  Aberdeen  wrote  on  August  9,  that  "I  have  much  reason 
to  hope  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement  respecting  it  (the  impressment 
question)  may  be  made,  so  as  to  set  at  rest  oh  apprehension  and 
anxiety.'' 

2  Cartis'  Life  of  Webster,  124. 

As  to  impressment  of  seaman,  see  2  John  Adams'  Works,  226, 528 ;  3  Und,,  d03; 
8  ibid.,  450,  451,  453,  455,  656;  9  ibid.,  312,  330 ;  10  ibid,,  207. 

For  a  table  of  impressments  see  4  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  56  ^.  As  to  impress- 
ment negotiations,  see  1  IngeisoU's  Hist.  Late  War,  1st  series,  30. 

For  an  aoooont  of  the  case  of  the  United  States  sloop-of-war  Baltimore,  see  3 
Life  of  Pickering,  339  /. 

On  impressment  as  cause  of  the  war  of  1812,  see  speech  of  T.  Pickering,  4  Life 
of  Pickering,  236,  242. 

Seyeral  papers  which  bear,  in  the  correspondence  of  the  day,  on  impressment^ 
but  which  primarily  touch  on  Tisitation,  are  found  $Mpra,  $  327. 

As  is  stated  in  a  prior  section  {9upra,  $  328),  it  was  conceded  in  1802,  by  the 
Quarterly  Review  (Conservative)  and  the  Edinburgh  Review  (Liberal),  that 
the  right  of  impressment  was  no  longer  claimed  by  Oreat  Britain. 
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WAS. 

L     COlTDITIONt  AND  DBGLARATEON  OF. 

(1)  May  be  limited  and  conditioned,  $  333. 

(2)  Declaration  may  be  formally  neceaaary,  (  334. 

(3)  Bat  not  practically  essential^  $  335. 
n.    Effect  of,  as  to  civil  bights. 

(l3  Abrogates  treaties^  i  336. 

(2)  Breaks  np  basiness  and  suspends  contracts,  (  337. 

(3)  Bat  not  traces,  $  337a. 

in.    Application  of,  to  enemy's  property. 

(1)  Private  property  on  land  not  usually  subject  to  enemy's  seisure,  $  338. 

(2)  Contributions  may  be  imposed,  (  339. 

(3)  State  movable  property  may  be  seized,  $  340. 

(4)  So  of  property  in  enemy's  territorial  waters,  $  341. 

(5)  Liability  to  seizure  of  enemy's  private  property  on  higb  seas  under 

neutral  flag,  $  342. 

(6)  Liability  of  nentral  property  under  enemy's  flag,  $  343. 

(7)  Exceptions  as  to  rule  of  seizure  of  enemy's  property  at  sea,  $  344. 

(8)  What  is  a  lawful  capture  of  an  enemy's  merchant  ship,  $  345. 

(9)  When  convoys  protect,  $  346. 

IV.   Rules  of  civilized  warfare  to  be  obsbrved. 

(1)  Spies  and  their  treatment,  $  347. 

(2)  Prisoners  and  their  treatment. 

(a)  Oencfal  rules,  $  348. 

(b)  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  (  348a. 
(o)  Reprisals  in  war  of  1812,  $  348ft. 
(d)  Dartmoor  prisoners,  $  348o. 

(s)  Cases  in  Mexican  war,  $  348d. 

(3)  Wanton  destruction  prohibited,  $  349. 
y.   Who  are  entttlbd  to  bbluobrent  rights. 

(1)  In  foreign  war  authorization  from  sovereign  generally  necessary,  6  350. 

(2)  Insurgents  are  belligerents  when  proceeded  against  by  open  war,  $ 

3&1. 
▼L   When  enemy's  character  is  imputable  to  nexttralb. 

(1)  When  residing  in  enemy's  Jurisdiction,  ^  352. 

(2)  When  leaving  property  at  enemy's  disposal,  $  353. 
▼n.  Administration  by  conqueror. 

(1)  As  to  courts,  $  354. 

(2)  .As  to  executive,  $  355. 

Vm.   Ehdino  of  war.  . 

(1)  By  cessation  of  hostUities,  (  356. 

(2)  By  treaty  of  peace,  $  357. 
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I.  CONDITIONS  AND  DECLARATION  OF. 
(1)  Mat  be  umitbd  and  conditionkd. 

§333. 
War  may  be  conditioned  on  refosal  of  an  ultimatum. 

See  Whart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  $  211. 

TherQ  was  no  formal  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  (Jnited  States  in 
1798-'99  of  war  with  France,  yet  a  qtuisi  war,  as  it  was  called,  existed 
in  1799  between  the  United  States  and  France.  {Supra^  §  248,  where  this 
question  is  examined  in  relation  to  the  French  spoliations  before  1799.) 

In  February,  1799,  the  French  frigate  L'Insurgente,  of  forty  guns, 
having  previously  captured  the  United  States  schooner  Retaliation,  was 
herself  captured  by  the  United  States  frigate  Constellation,  of  thirty 
guns,  commanded  by  Commodore  Truxton,  who  subsequently  had  an  en- 
gagement with  another  French  frigate  of  fifty  guns,  who  struck  her 
colors,  but  subsequently,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  escaped  with  a 
loss  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  killed  and  wounded.  As  will  here- 
after be  seen,  there  was-  no  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  but  captures  were  made  and  prisoners  exchanged. 

Infra,  (  335.    See  also  supra,  $  ?48. 

As  tocaptariDg  and  exchanging  Frenob  seamen  in  quoH  war,  see  8  John  Adams' 
Works,  599,  661.  j 

For  an  account  of  the  relations  of  the  United  States  and  France  in 
179&-'97,  see  3  Life  of  Pickering,  345  ff. ;  for  an  account  of  the  mission 
of  Pinckney,  Gerry,  and  Marshall,  see  ibid,^  367^. ;  for  an  account  of 
the  mission  of  Ellsworth,  Murray,  and  Davie,  see  ibid.^  392  ff.;  %bid»j 
436  ff.;  and  see  auprUj  §§  81,  83,  85. 

A  ^^ quasi  war"  also  existed  on  the  Mississippi  Valley  with  Spain  in 
1793. 

1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  454. 

^^A  perfect  war  is  where  one  whole  nation  is  at  war  with  another  na- 
tion, and  all  the  members  of  both  nations  are  authorized  to  commit  hos- 
tilities against  all  the  members  of  the  other,  in  every  cade  and  under 
every  circumstance  permitted  by  the  general  laws  of  war.  An  imper- 
fect war  is  limited  as  to  places,  persons,  and  things  [to  which  the  editor 
adds:]  Such  were  the  limited  hostilities  authorized  by  the  United  States 
against  France  in  1798.    (Lawrence's  Wheaton,  518.)" 

Davis,  J.,  Ct.  Gls.,  opinion  on  French  spoliations,  May  17,  1886. 

On  December  6,  1805,  President  Jefferson,  when  discussing  Spanish 
depredations  on  our  territory,  said :  '^  Considerfng  that  (congress  alone 
is  constitutionally  invested  with  the  power  of  changing  our  conditions 
from  peace  to  war,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  await  their  authoritj^ 
for  using  force  in  any  degree  that  could  he  avoided,  I  have  barely  in- 
structed the  officers  stationed  in  the  neighborhood  of  ilie  aggressiojis  to 
protect  our  citizens  from  violence^  to  patrol  within  the  borders  a^ituaU^  de- 
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Uf>ered  to  im,  and  not  to  go  out  of  them  but  when  necessary  to  repel  an 
inroad^  or  to  rescue  a  citizen  or  his  property.^ 

See  2  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  613. 

President  Madison,  in  a  8X)ecial  message  of  Jane  1, 1812,  after  enu- 
merating the  injuries  suffered  from  British  spoliation,  said:  ''We 
behold,  in  fine,  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain,  a  state  of  -war  against  the 
United  States ;  and  on  the  side  of  the  United  States  a  state  of  peace 
towards  Oreat  Britain.'' 

See  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  BeL),  407. 

Hostilities  between  nations  may  be  limited  as  to  places,  persons,  and 
tilings.  Such  hostilities  are  termed  impeifect  war,  because  not  solemn, 
and  because  those  who  are  authorized  to  commit  hostilities  act  under 
special  authority,  and  can  go  no  further  than  warranted  by  their  com- 
mission. Still  it  is  public  war,  because  it  is  an  external  contention  by 
force  between  some  of  the  members  of  the  two  nations  authorized  by 
the  legitimate  powers. 

Bas  V.  Tingy,  4  Dall.,  37^  40.     See  tuprnky  $  248. 

Congress  can  declare  a  general  war,  or  may  wage  a  limited  war; 
limited  in  place,  in  objects,  or  in  time.  If  a  general  war  is  declared, 
its  extent  and  operations  are  only  restricted  and  regulated  by  the  j'us 
bellij  forming  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations ;  but  if  a  partial  war  is  waged, 
its  extent  and  operation  depend  on  our  municipal  law. 

Bas  V.  Tingy,  4  Dall.,  37. 

Congress  may  authorize  general  hostilities,  in  which  case  the  general 
laws  of  war  apply  to  our  situation,  or  partial  hostilities,  in  which  case 
the  laws  of  war,  so  far  as  they  actually  apply  to  our  situation,  must  be 
noticed. 

Talbot  V,  Seeman,  1  Cranch,  1. 

A  civil  war  exists  ^nd  may  be  prosecuted  on  the  same-  footing  as  if 
those  opposing  the  Government  were  foreign  invaders  whenever  the 
regular  course  of  justice  is  interrupted  by  revolt,  rebellion,  or  insurrec- 
tion, so  that  the  courts  cannot  be  kept  open«  Civil  war  begins  by 
insurrection  against  the  lawful  authority  of  the  Government,  and  is 
never  solemnly  declared.  When  the  party  in  rebellion  occupy  and 
bold  in  a  hostile  manner  a  certain  portion  of  territory ;  have  declared 
their  independence  and  cast  off  their  allegiance ;  have  organized 
armies,  and  commenced  hostilities  against  their  former  sovereign,  the 
world  acknowledges  them  as  belligerents,  and  the  contest  a  war. 

The  Prize  Cases,  2  Black,  635. 

As  to  deelaration  of  war,  see  i^fruy  $  334. 
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(2)  DSCULUATION  MAY  BK   VOKMALLY  Nl^GBSSAKY. 

§  334. 

<^  In  the  first  place,  I  have  to  say  that  the  war-making  power  in  this 
Government  rests  entirely  with  Congress ;  and  that  the  President  can 
authorize  belligerent  operations  only  in  the  cases  expressly  provided 
for  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  By  these  no  power  is  given  to 
the  Executive  to  oppose  an  attack  by  one  independent  nation  on  the 
possessions  of  another.  We  are  bound  to  regard  both  France  and 
Hawaii  as  independent  states,  and  equally  independent,  and  thoagh 
the  general  policy  of  the  Government  might  lead  it  to  take  part  with 
either  in  a  controversy  with  the  other,  still,  if  this  interference  be  an  act 
of  hostile  force,  it  is  not  within  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Pres- 
ident I  and  still  less  is  it  within  the  power  of  any  subordinate  agent  of 
governmeut,  civil  or  military.'' 

Mr.  Webster,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Severanoe,  July  14,  1851.    BiSS.  Inst.,  Ha- 
waii. 

'^This  proposition,  looking  to  a  participation  by  the  United  States  in 
the  existing  hostilities  against  China,  makes  it  proper  to  remind  year 
lordship  that,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  this  Government  is  not  the  war-making  power.  The  ex- 
ercise of  that  great  attribute  of  sovereignty  is  vested  in  Congress,  and 
the  President  has  no  authority  to  order  aggressive  hostilities  to  be  un- 
dertaken. 

"  Our  naval  officers  have  the  right — it  is  their  duty,  indeed — ^to  em- 
ploy the  forces  under  their  command,  not  only  in  self-defense,  but  for  the 
protection  of  the  persons  and  property  of  our  citizens  when  exposed  to 
acts  of  lawless  outrage,  and  this  they  have  done  both  in  China  and 
elsewhere,  and  will  do  again  when  necessary.  But  military  expedi- 
tions into  the  Chinese  territory  cannot  be  undertaken  without  the  an- 
thority  of  the  national  legislature." 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Lord  Napier,  Apr.  10, 1857.    MSB.  Notes,  Gr.  Brit. 

<'  I  deem  it  my  duty  once  more  earnestly  to  recommend  to  Congress 
the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  the  President  to  employ  the  naval 
force  at  his  command  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  American  citizens  passing  in  transit  across  the  Panama,  Nic- 
aragua, and  Tehuantepec  rentes  against  sudden  and  lawless  outbreaks 
and  depredations.  I  shall  not  repeat  the  arguments  employed  in  former 
messages  in  support  of  this  measure.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  lives  of 
many  of  our  people,  and  the  security  of  vast  amounts  of  treasure  pass- 
ing and  repassing  over  one  or  more  of  these  routes  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific,  may  be  deeply  involved  in  the  action  of  Congress  on 
this  subject.    (As  to  Isthmus,  see  supra^  §§  287  ff.) 

''  I  would  also  again  recommend  to  Congress  that  authority  be  given 
to  the  President  to  employ  the  naval  force  to  protect  American  mer. 
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chsiot  vessels,  their  crews  and  cargoes,  against  violent  and  lawless  seiz- 
ure and  confiscation  in  the  ports  of  Mexico  and  the  Spanish-American 
states,  when  these  coon  tries  may  be  in  a  disturbed  and  revolutionary 
condition.  The  mere  knowledge  that  such  an  authority  had  been  con- 
ferred, as  I  have  already  stated,  would  of  itself,  in  a  great  degree,  pre- 
vent the  evil.  Neither  would  this  require  any  additional  appropriation 
for  the  naval  service. 

^^  The  chief  objection  urged  against  the  grant  of  this  authority  is  that 
Congress,  by  conferring  it,  would  violate  the  Constitution — ^that  it  would 
be  a  transfer  of  the  war-making,  or,  strictly  speaking,  the  war-declar- 
ing power  to  the  Executive.  If  this  were  well  founded  it  would,  of 
course,  be  conclusive.  A  very  brief  examination,  however,  will  place 
this  objection  at  rest. 

**  Congress  possess  the  sole  and  exclusive  power  under  the  Constitution 
^  to  declare  war.'  They  alone  can  ^  raise  and  support  armies,'  and  '  pro- 
vide and  maintain  a  navy.'  But  after  Congress  shall  have  declared  war, 
and  provided  the  force  necessary  to  carry  it  on,  the  President,  as  com- 
mander-in  chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  can  alone  employ  this  force  in 
making  war  against  the  enemy.  This  is  the  plain  language,  and  history 
proves  that  it  was  the  well-known  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution." 

President  Buchanau,  Third  Annual  Message,  1859. 

Mr.  Calhoun's  report,  on  June  3,  1H12,  on  behalf  of  the  Hoase  Committee  on 
'  Foreign  Relations,  recommending  a  declaration  of  war,  is  given  in  3  Am. 

St.  Pap.  (For,  Bel.),  567 ;  Mr.  Grundy's  report,  of  Jan.,  1813,  on  the  war, 

is  in  the  same  vol.,  604. 
The  correspondence  between  the  American  legation  at  London,  and  Lord  Wel- 

lesley,  British  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  in  Idll  and  in  1812,  prior  to  the 

declaration  of  war,  k  given  in  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (t'or.  Rel.),  409. 
The  correspondence  with  the  British  Government,  after  the  declaration  of  war 

of  Jane  18,  1812,  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  hostilities,  is  given  in  3 

Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  585/. 

Under  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  1799  (1  Stat.  L.,  716,  repealed^ 
see  Rev.  Stat.,  §  4652),  France  was  to  be  deemed  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States  in  March,  1799. 

Bas.  V.  Tingy,  4  Dall.,  37,  39.    See  discussion  of  this  case,  Mipra,  $  248. 

*^By  the  Constitution  Congress  alone  has  the  power  to  declare  a  na- 
tional or  foi-eign  war.  It  cannot  tleclare  war  against  a  State,  or  any 
naihber  of  States,  by  virtue  of  any  clause  in  the  Constitution.  The 
Constitution  confers  on  the  President  the  whole  executive  power.  He 
L»  bound  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.  He  is  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  mihtia  of  the  several  States  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of 
the  United  States.  He  has  no  power  to  initiate  or  declare  a  war,  either 
a^inst  a  foreign  nation  or  a  domestic  State,  but  by  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress of  February  28, 1795,  and  3d  of  March,  1807,  he  is  authorized  to 
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call  oat  the  militia  and  ase  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  in  case  of  invasion  by  foreign  nations,  and  to  suppress  insurrec- 
tions against  the  government  of  a  State  or  of  the  United  States. 

<*If  a  war  be  made  by  invasion  of  a  foreign  nation,  the  President  is 
not  only  authorized  but  bound  to  resist  force  by  force.  He  does  not 
initiate  the  war,  but  is  bound  to  accept  the  challenge  without  waiting 
for  any  special  legislative  authority;  and  whether  the  hostile  party  be 
a  foreign  invader  or  States  organized  in  rebellion  it  is  none  the  less  a 
war,  although  the  declaration  of  it  be  ^  unilateral  Lord  Stowell  (I 
Dodson,  247)  observes,  *It  is  not  the  less  a  war  on  tJuU  a^^eaunt,  for  war 
may  exist  without  a  declaration  on  either  side.  It  is  so  laid  down  by 
the  best  writers  on  the  law  of  nations.  A  declaration  of  war  by  one 
country  only  is  not  a  mere  challenge  to  be  accepted  or  refused  at 
pleasure  by  the  other. 

^^The  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Besaca  de  la  Palma  had  been  fought 
before  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  13,  1846,  which 
recognized  '  a  state  of  tear  as  existing  by  the  act  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico.^ 
This  uct  not  only  provided  for  the  future  prosecution  of  the  war,  but 
was  itself  a  vindication  and  ratification  of  the  act  of  the  President  in 
accepting  the  challenge  without  a  previous  formal  declaration  of  war 
by  Congress." 

Grier,  J. ;  The  Piize  CaseS;  2  Black,  668,  Deo.,  1862. 

A  pnblic  war,  within  the  Constitution  and  the  rules  and  articles  of 
war,  has  exit5ted  with  the  Seminoles  since  the  day  Congress  recognized 
their  hostilities  and  appropriated  money  to  suppress  them. 

3  Op.,  307,  Butler,  1838. 

The  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  was  begun  by  a  mili- 
tary conflict  in  the  disputed  territory,  and  the  act  of  Congress  declar- 
ing war  was  not  passed  until  after  such  collision.  (See  2  Twiss,  Law 
of  Js'at.,  69;  Abdy's  Kent  (1878),  172.)    Supra^  §§  68,- 154. 

On  the  subject  of  war  without  declaration  see  Mr.  Maurice's  ^'  Hos- 
tilities without  Declaration  of  War,"  an  abstract  of  the  cases  in  which 
hostilities  have  occurred  between  civilized  powers  prior  to  declaration 
or  warning  from  1700  to  1870,  and  review  of  same  by  Professor  Hol- 
land, Revue  de  droit  int.,  1885,  No.  6,  63-5.  See  also  "Des  Hostilit6s 
sans  declaration  de  guerre,"  by  M.  Ferand-Oiraud,  Revue  de  droit 
int.  for  1885,  No.  1, 19. 

(3)  But  not  pbagtioallt  bssbntial. 

§335. 

On  June  23, 1798,  after  receiving  the  message  of  the  President  an- 
nouncing the  suspension  of  diplomatic  intercourse  with  France,  Con- 
gress authorized  the  President  to  officer  and  arm  the  ^^  provisional 
army.''  On  June  25,  our  merchant  vessels  were  authorized  to  resist  bv 
force  '^  any  search,  restraint,  or  seizure  "  from  any  vessel  sailing  under 
French  colors,  and  to  capture  or  recapture  such  vessels.    On  June  28, 
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the  PresideDt  was  authorized  to  treat  persons  captared  Id  such  vessels 
as  prisoners  of  war.  Prisoners  so  taken  were  duly  exchanged.  Supra. 
§§  228,  248. 

'^And  whereas  actual  hostilities  have  long  been  practiced  on  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  the  crnisers  of  the  French  Republic 
under  the  orders  of  its  Government,  which  orders  that  Government  re- 
fiiaes  to  revoke  or  relax;  and  hence  it  has  become  improper  any  longer 
to  allow  the  consul-general,  consuls,  and  vice-consuls  of  the  French 
Bepublic  above-named,  or  any  of  its  consular  persons  or  agents  hereto- 
fore admitted  in  these  (Jnited  States  any  longer  to  exercise  their  con- 
sular functions;  these  are  therefore  to  declare  that  I  do  no  longer  recog- 
nize the  said  citizen  Letombe  as  consul-general  or  consul,  nor  the  said 
citizens  Bosier  and  Arcambal  as  vice-consuls,  nor  the  said  citizen  Mozard 
as  consul  of  the  French  Bepublic  in  any  part  of  these  United  States, 
nor  permit  them  or  any  other  consular  persons  or  agents  of  the  French 
Bepnblic,  heretofore  admitted  in  the  United  States,  to  exercise  their 
functions  as  such ;  and  I  do  hereby  wholly  revoke  the  exequaturs  here- 
tofore given  to  them  respectively  and  do  declare  them  absolutely  null 
and  void  from  this  day  forward." 

Proclamation  of  Jaly  13,  1798.    9  John  Adams's  V^orks.  171. 

^<  I  think  it  clear  that  whatsoever  misunderstanding  existed  between 
the  United  States  and  France  (from  1798  to  1800)  it  did  not  amount  at 
any  time  to  open  and  public  war.  It  is  certain  that  the  amicable  rela- 
tions of  the  two  countries  were  very  much  disturbed  j  it  is  certain  that 
the  United  States  authorized  armed  resistance  to  French  captures,  and 
the  capture  of  French  vessels-of-war  found  hovering  on  our  coasts ;  but 
it  is  certain  also,  not  only  that  there  was  no  declaration  of  war  on  either 
side,  but  that  the  United  States,  under  all  their  provocations,  never 
authorized  general  reprisals  on  French  commerce.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  gentleman  says  war  raged  between  the  United  States 
and  France,  French  citizens  came  into  our  courts,  in  their  own  names 
claimed  restitution  for  property  seized  by  American  cruisers,  and  ob- 
tained decreeSfOf  restitution.  They  claimed  as  citizens  of  France,  and 
obtained  restitution  in  our  courts  as  citizens  of  France."  #  #  *  r£^^ 
act  of  May  28,  1798,  ''  it  is  true,  authorized  the  use  of  force,  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  for  certain  objects,  against  French  vessels. 
But  there  may  be  acts  of  authorized  force,  there  may  be  assaults,  there 
may  be  battles,  there  may  be  captures  of  ships  and  imprisonment  of 
persons,  and  yet  no  general  war.  Oases  of  this  kind  may  occur  under 
that  practice  of  retorsion  which  is  justified,  when  adopted  for  just  cause, 
by  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations,  and  which  all  the  writers  distinguish 
from  genei*al  war."  ^'On  the  same  day  in  which  this  act  was  passed, 
•  •  •  Congress  passed  another  act  entitled  *An  act  authorizing  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  raise  a  provisional  army,'  and  the 
first  section  declared  that  the  President  should  be  authorized  '  in  the 
event  of  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  United  States  or  of  actual  in- 
tfosion  of  this  territory  by  a  foreign  power ,  or  of  imminent  danger  of  such 
nwasioHj^  to  cause  to  be  enlisted  ten  thousand  men."  Mr.  Webster  also 
eaUed  attention  to  the  fact  that  by  the  act  of  February  20,  1800,  war 
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was  still  spoken  of  as  a  fature  contingency  ;  and  on  May  11,  1800,  fur 
ther  warlike  preparations  were  stopp^. 

Mr.  Webster's  speech  on  French  spoliations,  4  Webster's  Works,  163-5.    See 

mipra,  ($  333,  334. 
As  to  the  spoliations  in  question,  see  supra,  ^  348. 

"  The  controversy  tnmed  on  whether  France  was  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States,  within  the  meaning  of  the  law.  (See  farther,  as  to  the 
effect  of  this  war  in  extingnishing  prior  claims.  Webster's  Works,  iv., 
162.  Benton's  Thirty  Tear^  in  the  Senate,  487,  494-.509.  Cong.  Globe, 
1854^'56,  372.    Ibid.,  Index,  120.)" 

Lawrence's  Wheaton  (ed.  1863),  878. 

In  the  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.  of  1812-'14  (vol.  i)  will  be  found  the 
legislation  of  Congress  pripr  to  the  war  of  1812 ;  the  correspondence 
with  Great  Britain  relative  to  overtures  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities; 
the  correspondence  with  Russia  as  to  mediation,  and  with  Great  Britain 
between  November,  1813,  and  December,  1814;  the  several  messages 
of  the  President  as  to  the  war,  the  correspondence  with  the  commis- 
sioners at  Ghent,  and  reports  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Navy,  of  War, 
and  of  the  Treasury,  in  their  respective  Departuients,  during  the  war. 
In  the  same  work,  for  1814-15  (vol.  2),  are  to  be  found  the  action  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  on  the  peace  of  1815,  and  the  act  of 
Congress  of  February  18,  1815,  relative  to  the  exclusion  of  foreign  sea- 
men from  American  vessels. 

A  naval  officer  of  the  United  States  cannot  resort  to  force  to  compel 
delivery  to  him  of  American  seamen  unjustly  imprisoned  on  a  vessel  in  a 
foreign  port.  His  duty  is  to  demand  the  delivery  of  such  seamen,  and 
if  this  is  refused,  to  resort  to  the  civil  authorities.  He  can,  however, 
if  there  is  an  attempt  forcibly  to  seize  such  seamen  from  their  own  ves- 
sels, forcibly  intervene.  ^'The  ^employment  of  force  is  justifiable  in 
resisting  aggressions  before  they  are  complete.  But  if  they  are  consum- 
mated, the  intervention  of  the  authority  of  Government  becomes  neces- 
sary if  redress  is  refused  by  the  aggressor." 

Mr.  Clay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bebello,  Mar.  22,  1827.    MSS.  Notes,  For.  JLeg. 

^^To  this  state  of  general  peace  with  which  we  have  been  blessed 
one  only  exception  exists.  Tripoli,  the  least  considerable  of  the  Bar- 
bary  States,  had  come  forward  with  demands  unfounded  either  in  right 
or  in  compact,  and  had  permitted  itself  to  denounce  war,  on  our  failure  to 
comply  before  a  given  day.  The  style  of  the  demand  admitted  but  one 
answer.  I  sent  a  small  squadron  of  frigates  into  the  Mediterranean, 
with  assurances  to  that  power  of  our  sincere  desire  to  remain  in  peace, 
but  with  orders  to  protect  our  commerce  against  the  threatened  attack. 
The  measure  was  seasonable  and  salutary.  The  Bey  had  already  de- 
clared war.  His  cruisers  were  out.  Two  had  arrived  at  Gibraltar.  ^Onr 
commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  was  blockaded  and  that  of  the  Atlantic 
in  peril.    The  arrival  of  our  squadron  dispelled  the  danger." 

President  Jefferson,  First  Annual  Message,  1801. 
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^^  It  i8  certain  that  a  condition  of  war  can  be  raised  withont  an  an* 
thoritative  declaration  of  war,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sitnatiou  of 
peace  may  be  restored  by  the  long  snspenaion  of  ho8tiUtie8,  without  a 
treaty  of  peace  being  made.  Bistory  is  fhll  of  snob  oeenrrenoes.  What 
period  of  suspension  of  war  is  necessary  to  justify  the  presumption  of 
the  restoration  of  peace  has  never  yet  been  settled,  and  must  iu  every 
case  be  determined  witb  reference  to  collateral  facts  and  circumatauoes, 

'*  The  proceedings  of  Spain  npd  Chili  which  have  b(.^u  rt^^ferreil  to, 
although  inconclusive,  require  an  explanation  on  the  part  of  either  of 
those  powers  which  shall  insist  that  the  condition  of  war  still  exists, 
Peru,  equally  with  Spain,  has  as  absolute  a  right  to  decline  the  gotnl 
oiBcesor  mediation  of  the  United  States  for  peace  as  either  has  to  accept 
the  same.  The  refusal  of  either  would  be  incouclusivo  as  an  evldenee 
of  determination  to  resume  or  continue  the  war.  It  is  the  interest  of  the 
the  United  States,  and  of  all  nations,  that  the  return  of  peace,  however 
it  may  be  brought  about,  shall  be  accepted  whenever  it  has  become 
clearly  established.  Whenever  the  United  States  shall  find  itself  obliged 
to  decide  the  question  whether  the  war  still  exiHts  between  S|)aiii  and 
Peru,  or  whether  that  war  has  come  to  an  end,  it  will  make  that  decision 
only  after  having  carefully  examined  all  the  pertinent  facts  which  shall 
be  within  its  reach,  and  after  having  given  due  consideration  to  snob 
representations  as  shall  have  been  made  by  the  several  parties  inter* 
ested." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Hr.'  Gofii,  Jnly  22,  1868.    MSB.  Noteii,  Spain ;   Dip. 
Corr.,  1868. 

<^  Now,  if  this  be  the  true  definition  of  war.  Jet  us  see  what  was  the 
situation  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  France.  In  March,  1799, 
Congress  had  raised  an  army;  stopped  all  intercourse  with  Francse; 
dissolved  our  treaty ;  built  and  equipped  ships-of-war,  and  commissioned 
private  armed  ships,  enjoining  the  former  and  anthorizing  the  latter  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  armed  ships  of  France,  to  attack  them  on 
the  high  seas,  to  subdue  and  take  them  as  prize,  and  to  recapture  armed 
vessels  found  in  their  possession.  Here,  then,  let  me  ask,  what  were  the 
technical  charactersof  an  American  and  French  armed  vessel, combating 
OD  tbe  hi^  seas,  with  a  view  the  one  to  subrlue  the  other,  and  to  make  , 
prize  of  his  property  f .  They  certainly,  were  not  friends,  \mi*Mnm  there 
was  a  eootentioD  by  force ;  nor  were  they  ^nv^Ut  enemies,  l^er^aui^e  tlie 
eootention  was  external,  and  authorized  by  the  le^dtimate  authority  of 
the  two  GoveniflientB.  If  they  were  not  our  enemies  I  know  not  what 
eoiutitiites  an  eseny.  •  •  •  What,  then,  is  the  evidence  of  legij^ 
ladre  will  f    In  &et  and  in  law  we  aie  at  war," 

J. :  Baa  r.  Ttnj^,  4  DaJL.  3C    8m  ••  to  tbii>  '|u*^>/xj  iu  r*:luXym 
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ikal  AetMearii  war  beigan  with  the  Pre^idelit's  pixieiaumti'^  <^ 
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blockade,  April  27, 1861 ;  while  by  the  dissenting  judges  it  was  held 
to  have  begun  on  the  adoption  by  Congress  of  the  act  of  Jaly  13, 1861. 
"A  civil  war,''  said  Judge  Grier,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  majority, 
*<  is  never  solemnly  declared ;  it  becomes  such  by  its  accidents."  The 
institution  of  a  blockade  was  held  to  be  one  of  these  ^'  accidents."  On 
the  other  hand.  Judge  Nelson,  in  an  opinion  concurred  in  by  Chief- 
Justice  Taney,  J  udge  Catron,  and  Judge  Clifford,  declared  that  the  act 
of  July  13, 1861,  "  recognized  a  state  of  civil  war  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Confederate  States,  and  made  it  territorial.^ 

The  United  States  may  be  engaged  in  war,  and  have  all  the  rights  of 
a  belligerent,  without  any  declaration  by  Congress. 

The  Amy  Warwick,  2  Spragae,  123. 

n.  EFFECT  OF,  AS  TO  CIVIL  RIGHTS. 

(1)  Abrogates  trbatixs. 

§  336. 

This  subject  is  discussed  in  a  prior  section,  supra,  §  135.  See  also, 
svpraj  §  302,  as  to  effect  of  war  of  1812  on  fisheries. 

(2)  BRBAKB  up  business  Ain>  SUSPENDS  CONTRACTS. 

§  337. 

War  does  not  extinguish  debts  due  from  the  citizens  of  one  belliger- 
ent to  those  of  another ;  it  merely  suspends  the  remedy  for  their  re- 
covery. 

The  state  of  Georgia  v.  Brailsford,  3  DaU.,  1. 

After  a  declaration  of  war,  all  intercourse,  and  not  merely  trading,  is 
forbidden ;  and  an  American  citizen  cannot  lawfully  send  a  vessel  to  the 
enemy's  country  to  bring  away  his  property. 

The  Rapid,  6  Cranoh,  155. 

In  war,  all  intercourse  between  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  bel- 
ligerent countries  is  illegal,  unless  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the 
Oovemment  or  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  humanity. 

The  Jalia,  ibid.,  181. 

The  sailing  on  a  voyage  under  the  license  and  passport  of  protection 
of  the  enemy,  in  furtherance  of  his  views  and  interests,  subjects  the 
ship  and  cargo  to  confiscation  as  prize  of  war. 

md.  The  Aoioray  iMd.,  203. 

The  principle  of  the  decision  in  the  Julia  (8  Oranch.,  181)  applies 
to  a  case  where  it  was  not  expressly  stated  in  the  license  that  its  object 
was  to  supply  the  enemy  with  provisions,  but  where  such  object  was 
plainly  inferable. 

The  Hiram,  ibid.,  444. 
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Proi^erty  engaged  in  an  illicit  interconrse  with  the  enemy  is  to  be 
condemned  to  the  captors  and  not  to  the  United  States,  the  manicipal 
forfeitore  nnder  the  laws  of  the  United  States  being  absorbed  in  the 
more  general  operation  of  the  law  of  war. 

The  Sftlly,  ibid,,  382. 

Trading  with  an  enemy  does  not  ipso  facto  forfeit  the  property  so 
obtained  by  a  citizen,  bat  only  snbjects  it  to  condemnation  when  regu- 
larly captured. 

The  Thomas  Gibbons,  ibid,,  421. 

If^  upon  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  with  this  country,  our  citizens 
have  a  right  to  withdraw  their  property  from  the  enemy's  country,  it 
most  be  done  within  a  reasonable  time.  Eleven  months  after  the 
declaration  of  war  is  too  late. 

'        The  Saint  Lawrence,  9  Cranch.,  120. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  are  equally  guilty  of  trading  with  the 
esemy,  whether  the  trade  be  between  an  enemy's  port  and  the  United 
States  or  between  the  former  and  some  foreign  nation.  The  offense  of 
trading  with  the  enemy  is  complete  the  moment  the  vessel  sails  from  a 
IK>rt  of  the  United  States  to  a  port  of  the  enemy. 

The  Sagen,  1  Wheat.,  61. 

Under  the  act  of  the  6th  of  July,  1812  (2  Stat.  L.,  778),  « to  prohibit 
American  vessels  from  proceeding  to,  or  trading  with,  the  enemies  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,"  it  was  held,  that  living  fat 
oxen,  cows,  steers,  and  heifers  are  articles  of  provision  and  munitions 
of  war  within  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act.  Also,  that  driving 
living  fat  oxen,  etc.,  on  foot,  is  not  a  transportation  thereof  within  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  same  act. 

U.  8.  V,  Sheldon,  2  Wheat.,  119. 

The  sailing  under  the  enemy's  license  constitutes,  of  itself,  an  act  of 
illegality,  which  subjects  the  property  to  confiscation,  without  regard 
to  the  object  of  the  voyage  or  the  port  of  destination. 

The  Ariadne,  ibid,,  143. 

A  vessel  and  cargo  liable  to  capture  as  enemy's  property,  or  for  sail- 
ing under  the  pass  or  license  of  the  enemy,  or  for  trading  with  the 
enemy,  ma'y  be  seized  after  arrival  in  a  port  of  the  United  States  and 
condemned  as  prize  of  war.  The  delictum  is  not  purged  by  the  termi- 
nation of  the  voyage. 

The  Caledonian,  4  Wheat.,  100. 

The  citizens  of  one  belligerent  state  are  incapable  of  contracting  with 
the  citizens  of  the  other  belligerent  state. 

Schofleld  V,     iohelberger,  7  Pet.,  586. 
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The  rule  is  inflexible  that  trade  between  citizens  or  subjects  of  nations 
at  war  is  forbidden,  and  property  on  the  high  seas,  intended  for  an  en- 
emy's port,  is  lawful  prize. 

Jecker  v.  Montgomery,  13  How.,  498;  18  <Hd.,  110. 

The  effect  of  war  is  to  dissolve  a  partnership  between  citizens  of 
hostile  nations. 

The  William  Bagaley,  5  Wall.,  377. 

Where  a  citizen  of  a  State  adhering  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
to  the  national  cause  brought  suit,  after  the  war,  against  a  citizen  re- 
siding during  the  war  within  the  limits  of  an  insurrectionary  State,  it 
was  held  that  the  period  during  which  the  plaintiff  was  prevented  from 
suing  by  the  state  of  hostilities  should  be  deducted  from  the  time  nec- 
essary to  bar  the  action  under  the  statute  of  limitations. 

Hanger  v.  Abbott,  6  Wall.,  532;  University  v.  Finch,  18  ibid,,  106. 

A  contract  made  by  a  consul  of  a  neutral  power  with  a  citizen  of  a 
belligerent  state,  that  he  will  ^^  protect,"  with  his  neutral  name,  from 
capture  by  the  belligerent,  merchandise  which  such  citizen  has  in  the 
enemy's  lines,  is  against  public  policy  and  void. 

Coppell  0.  HaU,  7  WalL,  542. 

Commercial  intercourse  between  states  at  war  with  each  other  is  in- 
terdicted. It  needs  no  special  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign 
to  accomplish  this  result,  for  it  follows  from  the  very  nature  of  war  that 
trading  between  the  belligerents  should  cease. 

U.  8.  V.  Lane,  8  Wall.,  185 ;  McEee  v.  U.  S.,  iMd,,  163. 

Intercourse  with  an  enemy  during  war  is  unlawful  to  parties  stand- 
ing in  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  as  much  as  to  those  who  do 
not. 

U.  S.  «.  GroBsmayer,  9  Wall.,  72. 

A  transfer  of  property  to  a  creditor  by  an  enemy  debtor,  though 
made  to  an  agent  of  the  creditor  and  in  payment  of  a  debt  contracted 
before  the  war,  is  void,  and  cannot  be  made  lawful  bj'  any  ratification. 

Ilnd, 

Every  kind  of  trading  or  commercial  dealing  or  intercourse,  whether 
by  transmission  of  money  or  of  goods,  or  orders  for  the  delivery  of  either 
between  two  countries  at  war,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  through  the  in- 
tervention of  third  persons  or  partnerships,  or  by  contracts  in  any  form 
looking  to  or  involving  such  transmission,  is  prohibited. 

Quoted  in  Montgomery  v.  U.  S.,  15  Wall.,  395  ;  from  Kershaw  v.  Kelsey,  100  Maw., 
561 ;  U.  S.  V,  Lap^ne,  17  Wall.,  601. 

During  the  occupation  of  New  Orleans  by  the  Feileral  forces  during 
the  rebellion,  a  loyal  citizen  of  that  place,  describing  himself  as  the 
agent  of  a  certain  planter,  who  was  an  enemy,  residing  on  a  plantation 
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in  the  rebellioas  region,  agreed  to  sell  to  a  British  subject,  domiciled  in 
New  Orleans,  a  crop  belonging  to  the  said  planter,  and  described  as 
his  (the  planter's)  property.    It  was  ruled  that  the  sale  was  void. 

It  appeared  that  the  loyal  citizen  had,  prior  to  the  war,  made  ad- 
vances to^the  planter,  and  it  was  argued  that  he  had  a  lien  on  the  prop- 
erty and  a  power  to  sell  it  for  the  repayment  of  the  advances,  and 
that  the  sale  ought  to  be  regarded  as  his,  and  not  as  a  sale  by  the 
planter.  The  court  held,  however,  that  the  real  parties  to- the  trans- 
action were  the  vendee  and  a  public  enemy,  at  the  same  time  observing 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  case  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  that  a 
resident  in  the  territory  of  one  belligerent  may  have  in  times  of  war 
an  agent  residing  in  the  territory  of  the  other  belligerent,  to  whom  his 
debtor  may  pay  a  debt,  or  deliver  property  in  discharge  of  it,  such  pay- 
ments or  deliveries  involving  no  intercourse  between  enemies. 

Montgomery  v.  U.  8.,  15  WaU.,  395. 

Aa  to  claims  baaed  on  war,  see  9upra,  $$  923^. 

As  the  enforcement  of  contracts  between  enemies  made  before  the 
war  is  suspended  during  the  war,  statutes  of  limitation  do  not  ran 
against  the  right  of  action  of  the  parties  to  such  contracts  during 
the  war. 

Brown  v.  Hiatts,  15  Wall.,  177 ;  Semmes  v,  Hartford  Ins.  Co.,  13  ibid,,  160. 

The  running  of  interest  also  ceases. 

Brown  0.  Hiatts,  15  WaU.,  177. 

The  war  of  the  rebellion  was  accompanied  by  the  general  incidents  of 
a  war  between  independent  nations.  The  inhabitants  of  the  rebellious 
and  of  the  loyal  States  became  enemies  to  each  other,  and  were  liable 
to  be  so  treated  without  reference  to  their  individual  dispositions  or 
opinions;  all  commercial  intercourse  and  correspondence  between  them 
were  interdicted  by  principles  of  public  law,  as  well  as  by  express  en- 
actments of  Congress ;  all  contracts  previously  made  between  them 
were  suspended,  and  the  courts  of  each  belligerent  were  closed  to  the 
dtixens  of  the  other. 
IhUL 

A  sale  of  real  estate  during  the  rebelion,  under  a  power  in  a  deed  of 
trust  previously  given  to  secure  the  payment  of  promissory  notes  of  the 
grantors  in  the  deed,  is  valid,  though  said  grantors  at  the  time  of  the 
sale  were  citizens  and  residents  of  one  of  the  States  declared  to  be  in 
msnrrection. 

Uniyeraity  v.  Finch,  18  WaU.»  106. 

The  fSMSt  that  seven  months  after  a  ten  years'  lease  was  made,  a  ^^  gen- 
eral order  "  from  the  military  department  of  Louisiana,  forbade  the  sev- 
eral bureaus  of  the  municipal  govern  ment  of  the  city,  created  by  militar;^'^ 
authority,  from  disposing  of  any  of  the  city  property  for  a  term  extend- 
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iDg  beyond  a  period  when  the  re^lar  civil  government  of  the  city  might 
be  established,  was  held  not  to  have  invalidated  the  lease. 

New  Orleans  v.  Steamboat  CompaDy,  20  Wall.,  387. 

The  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  has  power  to  permit  limited 
commercial  intercourse  with  an  enemy  in  time  of  war,  and  to  impose 
sach  conditions  thereon  as  it  sees  fit }  this  power  is  incident  to  the  power 
to  declare  war,  and  to  carry  it  on  to  a  saccessful  termination.  And  it 
would  seem  that  the  President  alone,  who  is  constitutionally  invested 
with  the  entire  charge  of  hostile  operations,  may  exercise  this  power ; 
but  whether  so  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  with  the  concurrent  au- 
thority of  the  Congress,  he  may  exercise  it  according  to  his  discretion. 

Hamilton  «.  Dillin,  21  Wall.,  73. 

A  resident  of  a  loyal  State,  after  the  17th  of  .July,  1861,  and  just 
after  the  civil  war  had  become  flagrant,  procured  a  pass  from  the 
proper  military  authority  of  the  United  States  permitting  him  to  go 
through  the  Army  lines  into  the  insurrectionary  territory,  and  under 
it  went  into  the  Confederate  States  and  remained  there,  engaged  in 
business,  until  the  latter  part  of  1864,  when  he  returned  to  his  old 
domicil.  Prior  to  his  return  he  purchased  a  large  quantity  of  cotton 
(724  bales),  which  he  stored  in  Savannah,  and  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  forces  of  the  United  States  when  that  place  was  captured  by 
them.  It  was  held,  on  a  question  whether  he  had  been  trading  with  the 
enemy,  that  he  had  not  lost  his  original  domicil,  and  accordingly  that 
he  had  been  so  trading. 

Mitchell  V.  U.  8.,  ihid..  350. 

It  was  not  until  the  16th  of  August,  1861,  that  all  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  States  designated  as  in  rebellion  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  with  certain  exceptions,  and  the  citizens  of  other  States  and 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  became  unlawful. 

Matthews  v,  McStea.  91 U.  S.,  7. 

A  foreigner,  domiciled  during  the  year  1864  in  Texas,  who,  in  order  to 
obtain  permission  of  the  Confederate  Oovernment  to  export  his  cotton, 
sold  at  a  nominal  price  and  delivered  to  its  agents  or  officers  for  its  use  an 
equal  amount  of  other  cotton,  which  he  subsequently  redeemed  by  pay- 
ing a  stipulated  sum  therefor^  directly  contributed  to  the  support  of  the 
enemy,  and  gave  him  aid  and  comfort.  Out  of  such  a  transaction  no 
demand  against  such  agents  or  officers  can  arise  which  will  be  enforced 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

Radich  v,  Hatchins,  95  U.  S.  210.    See  tupra,  $(  223  Jf.,  227/. 

War  puts  every  individual  of  the  respective  Oovernments,  as  well  as 
the  Oovernments  themselves,  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  each  other. 
All  treaties,  contracts,  and  rights  of  property  are  suspended.  The  sub- 
jects are  in  all  respects  considered  as  enemies.    They  may  seize  the 
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persons  and  property  of  each  other.  They  have  no  persona  standi  in 
judiciOj  no  power  to  sne  in  the  public  conrtH  of  the  enemy  nation.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  criminal  to  comfort  or  aid  the  enemy.      ' 

The  schooner  Rapid  and  Cargo,  1  Gallison,  303. 

In'war  all  intercourse  between  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  belligerent 
ooontries  is  illegal,  unless  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  Gk)vem- 
ment,  or  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  humanity.  •  •  •  Independ- 
ent of  all  authority,  it  would  seem  a  necessary  result  of  a  state  of  war  to 
suspend  all  negotiations  and  intercourse  between  the  subjects  of  the 
belligerent  nations. 

The  Jalia  and  Cargo,  iHd.f  594. 

There  is  no  legal  difference,  as  to  a  plea  of  alien  enemy,  between  a 
corporation  and  an  individual. 

Society,  Ac.  v,  Wheeler,  2  Gallison,  105. 

A  sale  by  a  belligerent  of  a  war  ship  to  a  neutral  in  a  neutral  port  is 
invalid  by  the  law  of  nations,  as  construed  both  in  England  and  America. 

The  Georgia,  1  Lowell,  96.    See  imfra,  U  388,  393. 

By  the  law  of  nations,  where  a  war  exists  between  two  distinct  and 
indejiendent  powers,  there  must  be  a  suspension  of  ^all  commercial  inter- 
conrse  between  their  citizens ;  but  this  principle  has  not  been  applied  to 
the  States  which  joined  the  so-called  Southern  Confederacy. 

U.  8.  V,  Six  Boxes  of  Arms,  I  Bond,  446. 

The  existence  of  war  does  not  prevent  the  citizens  of  one  belligerent 
power  from  taking  proceedings  for  the  protection  of  their  own  property, 
in  their  own  courts,  against  the  citizens  of  the  other,  whenever-  the 
latter  can  be  reached  by  process. 

Lee  V.  Rogers,  2  Sawyer,  549. 

Permission  cannot  be  granted  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  send 
a  vessel  to  a  port  under  the  dominion  of  a  country  with  which  we  are 
at  war  to  bring  away  a  cargo  of  merchandise. 

1  Op.,  175,  Rush.,  1814. 

Debts  due  by  one  belligerent  state  to  the  citizens  of  the  other,  are 
not  extinguished  by  the  war. 

12  Op.,  72,  Stanbery,  1866. 

The  sabjeot  of  neutral  trade  with  belligerents  is  discussed  iii/ra,  $  388;  tliat  of 

extingnishment  of  international  claims  by  war,  sufpray  $$  240,  248. 
Licenses  to  trade  with  enemy  are  considered  in  Dana's  Wheaton,  $  410. 

Judge  Holmes,  in  a  note  to  1  Kent,  167,  maintains  that  the  rule  is 
^Hhat  these  contracts  (made  before  the  war)  are  dissolved  which  can- 
not be  performed  except  by  way  of  commercial  intercourse."  In  Ker- 
shaw V.  Kelsey  (100  Mass.,  561),  it  was  held  that  the  rule  only  prohibited 
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'<  intercoarse  between  colonies  of  the  two  belligerents  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  state  of  war  between  their  countries.'' 

^^  In  the  treaty  of  1848  between  the  Fnited  States  and  Great  Britain  it 
is  provided  that  in  case  of  war  between  the  two  nations  the  mail- 
packets  shall  be  nnmolested  for  six  weeks  after  notice  by  either.Gov- 
ernment  that  the  service  is  to  be  discontiuued;  in  which  case  they  shall 
have  safe-conduct  to  return  (IT.  S.  Laws,  ix,  9(>5).  During  the  Mexican 
war  British  mail  steamers  were  allowed  by  the  United  States  forces  to 
pass  in  and  out  of  Vera  Cruz.  During  the  civil  war  in  the  United 
States  the  United  States  Government  adopted  a  rule  that  <  public  mails 
of  any  friendly  or  neutral  power,  duly  certified  and  authenticated  as 
such,'  found  on  board  captured  vessels,  -  shall  not  be  searched  or  opened, 
but  be  put,  as  speedily  as  may  be  convenient,  on  the  way  to  their  des- 
ignated destination.  This  instruction,  however,  will  not  be  deemed  to 
protect  simulated  mails,  verified  by  forged  certificates  or  counterfeited 
seals.'  These  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  ^avy,  of  October  31,  1862,  were  communicated  to  the  ministers 
of  foreign  Governments.  (Dip.  Corr.,  1863,  part  i,  402.)  In  the  case 
of  the  prize  Peterhoff,  in  which  the  question  was  as  to  the  actual  own- 
ership and  destination  of  the  cargo,  the  court  at  first  directed  the  mails 
found  on  board  to  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  British  consul,  and 
that  he  be  requested  to  select  such  letters  as  appeared  to  him  to  relate 
to  the  cargo  and  its  destination,  and  reserve  the  rest  of  the  mail  to  for- 
ward to  its  destination.  The  British  consul  refused  to  comply  with  this 
request,  protesting  that  the  mail  should  be  forwarded  unopened.  On 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  United  States  attorney  at  l^ew 
York  received  directions  to  forward  the  entire  mail  to  its  destination, 
unexamined,  notwithstanding  there  was  reason  to  believe  some  letters 
in  it  would  furnish  evidence  as  to  the  cargo ;  and  Mr.  Seward  wrote  to 
to  Mr.  Adams,  April  21, 1863,  to  that  effect,  adding,  ^  I  shall,  however, 
improve  the  occasion  to  submit  some  views  upon  the  general  question 
of  the  immunities  of  public  mails  found  on  board  of  vessels  visited  under 
the  belligerent  right  of  search.  The  subject  is  one  attended  with  many 
embarrassments,  while  it  is  of  great  importance.  The  President  be- 
lieves it  not  less  desirable  to  Great  Britain  than  it  is  to  the  United 
States  and  other  maritime  powers  to  arrive  at  some  regulation  that  will 
at  once  save  the  mails  of  neutrals  from  unnecessary  interruption  and 
exposure,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prevent  them  from  being  made  use  of 
as  auxiliaries  to  unlawful  designs  of  irresponsible  persons  seeking  to 
embroil  friendly  states  in  the  calamities  of  war.' 

<^  The  rule  in  Mr.  Seward's  instructions  of  31st  October,  1862,  relates 
only  to  public  mails  duly  authenticated ;  and  the  capturing  Govern- 
ment reserves  the  right  to  make  sure  of  the  genuineness  of  the  authen- 
tication. When  the  vessel  is  a  private  one,  but  carrying  mails  under  a 
Government  contract,  like  the  Cunard  or  Peninsula  and  Oriental  steam- 
ers, and  the  lines  subsidized  by  the  United  States  tor  that  purpose,  a 
Government  mail  agent  is  usually  on  board,  having  them  in  charge. 
Although  this  fact  does  not,  in  law,  protect  the  mails  from  search,  yet 
it  affords  opportunity  for  general  arrangements  between  nations,  and 
makes  special  arrangements  between  the  captors  and  the  mail  agent, 
in  particular  cases,  more  probable." 

Daua'8  Wheaton,  $  504,  note  228.    Ab  to  Trent  case  and  arrest  of  dispatches,  see 
$$  325,  328,  374. 
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'^The  protection  of  the  interests  aud  welfare  of  the  state  makes  the 
application  of  this  rale  [prohibiting  interconrse  between  belligerents] 
especially  necessary  to  the  merchant  and  trailer  who,  under  the  tempta- 
tions of  an  unlimited  intercourse  with  the  enemy,  by  artifice  or  fraud,  or 
from  motives  of  cupidity,  might  be  led  to  sacrifice  those  interests. 

'^  See  United  States  v.  Boxes  of  Arms  (1  Bond,  446)  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  this  rule  to  the  States  which  joined  the  Southern  Confederacy 
daring  the  American  civil  war.  See  also  Gay's  Gold  Q3  Wall.,  358) 
and  United  States  v.  Homeyer  (2  Bond,  217)  as  to  the  eflect  of  the  acts 
of  Congress,  proclamations,  etc.,  on  the  same  rule." 

2  Halleok's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  154. 

<^  The  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Story  in  the  cases  of  the  Bapid  and 
the  Mary  in  the  circuit  court  amounts  to  a  clear  denial  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  right  in  question  [withdrawal  of  property  of  one  belliger- 
ent from  the  territory  of  the  other]  under  any  circumstances,  although 
in  the  case  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  subsequently  decided  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  where  the  opinion  of 'the  court  was  given  by  the  same  distin- 
gaished  judge,  any  direct  decision  of  this  question  was  studiously 
avoided,  and  that  case  was  decided  on  the  ground  that  the  property 
had  not  been  withdrawn  from  the  enemy's  country  mthin  reasonable 
time  after  the  knowledge  of  the  war.  This  exact  question,  as  already 
remarked,  has  never  been  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  nor  is  its  decision  involved  as  a  necessary  consequence 
in  the  cases  which  have  been  adjudicated  before  that  tribunal.  In  a 
case  decided  ih  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  New  York  it  was  held 
that  a  citizen  of  one  belligerent  may  withdraw  his  property  from  the 
country  of  the  other  belligeredt,  provided  he  does  it  within  a  reason- 
able time  after  the  declaration  of  the  war,  and  does  not  himself  go  to 
the  enemy's  country  for  that  purpose.  In  delivering  the  opinion  of 
the  court  in  this  case  (Armory  v,  McGregor)  Chief  Justice  Thompson 
remarks  that  from  the  guarded  and  cautious  manner  in  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  had  reserved  itself  upon  this  par- 
ticular question  there  was  reason  to  conclude  that  when  it  should  be 
distinctly  presented  it  would  be  considered  as  not  coming  within  the 
policy  of  the  rule  that  renders  all  trading  or  intercourse  with  the  enemy 
illegal." 

(3)  But  not  tbucss. 
§337a. 

'^If  there  is  one  rule  of  the  law  of  war  more  clear  and  peremptory 
than  another,  it  is  that  compacts  between  enemies,  such  as  truces  and 
ciq>itulations,  shall  be  faithfully  adhered  to,  and  their  non-observance 
is  denounced  as  being  manifestly  at  variance  with  the  true  interest  and 
duty,  not  only  of  the  immediate  parties,  but  of  all  mankind." 

Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Thompson,  Apr.  15,  1642.    MSS.  Inst.,  Hex. 
6  Webster's  Works.  438. 
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.    in-  APPLICATION  OF,  TO  ENEMY'S  PBOPEBTY. 

(1)  PBIVATB  FBOFBBTT  on  land  not  U8UAIXT  SUBJECT  TO  BNXMT'S  8KIZTJBS. 

§338. 

Every  nation  at  war  with  another  is  justifiable,  by  the  general  and 
strict  law  of  nations,  in  seizing  and  confiscating  all  movable  property 
of  its  enemy  (of  any  kind  or  natnre  whatsoever),  wherever  foond, 
whether  within  its  territory  or  not. 

Ware  v.  Hylton,  3  Dall.,  199,  226, 

War  gives  the  right  to  confiscate,  bat  does  not  itself  confiscate,  the 
property  of  the  enemy  which  may  be  found  in  the  country  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war.  When  the  sovereign  authority  sl^all  choose  to 
bring  the  right  of  confiscation  into  operation,  the  judicial  department 
must  give  effect  to  its  will. 

Brown  v.  U.  S.,  8  Oranohy  110. 

In  the  United  States,  proceedings  to  condemn  the  property  of  an 
enemy  found  within  the  territory  at  the  declaration  of  war  must  be  in 
execution  of  some  existing  law. 

Ibid.    Bat  aee  the  Prize  Cases,  2  Black,  635. 

An  act  of  Congress  merely  declaring  war  does  not  authorize  such 
confiscation.  , 

Brown  v.  U.  S.,  8  Cranch,  110. 

An  island  conquered  and  occupied  by  the  enemy  is,  for  belligerent 
and  commercial  purposes,  his  soil.  The  produce  of  that  soil  is  liable  to 
condemnation  on  the  high  seas  while  it  belongs  to  the  individual  pii>- 
prietor  of  the  soil  which  produced  it,  though  he  is  a  neutral. 

Thirty  Hogsheads  of  Sugar  v.  Boyle,  9  Cranoh,  191. 

Private  property  may  be  taken  by  a  military  commander  for  public 
use,  in  cases  of  necessity,  or  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  but  the  necessity  must  be  urgent,  such  as  will  admit  of  no 
delay,  or  the  danger  must  be  immediate  and  impending.  But  in  such 
cases  the  Government  is  bound  to  make  full  compensation  to  the  owner. 

Mitchell  17.  Harmony,  13  How.,  115. 

^^  Being  enemies'  property,  the  cotton  was  liable  to  capture  and  con- 
fiscation by  the  adverse  party.  (Prize  Oases,  2  Black,  687.)  It  is  true 
that  this  rule,  as  to  property  on  land,  has  received  very  important 
qualifications  from  usage,  from  the  reasonings  of  enlightened  publicists, 
and  from  judicial  decisions.  ^It  may  now  be  regarded  as  substantially 
restricted  to  special  cases  dictated  by  the  necessary  operation  of  war^ 
(1  Kent.,  92),  and  as  excluding,  in  general,  ^the  seizure  of  the  private 
property  of  pacific  persons  for  the  sake  of  gain.'     (ifrtd.,  93.)    The  com- 
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manding  general  may  determine  in  what  special  cases  its  more  strin- 
gent application  is  required  by  military  emergencies;  while  considera- 
tions of  public  policy  and  positive  provisions  of  law  and  the  general 
spirit  of  legislation  mast  indicate  the  cases  in  which  its  application 
may  properly  be  denied  to  the  property  of  non-combatant  enemies. 

^^In  the  case  before  as,  the  capture  seems  to  have  been  justified  by 
the  pecaliar  character  of  the  property  and  by  legislation.  It  is  well 
known  that  cotton  has  constituted  the  chief  reliance  of  the  rebels  for 
means  to  purchase  the  munitions  of  war  in  Europe.  It  is  a  matter  of 
history,  that  rather  than  permit  it  to  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
National  troops,  the  rebel  Gk>vernment  has  everywhere  devoted  it,  how- 
ever owned,  to  destruction.  The  value  of  that  destroyed  at  New  Or- 
leans^ just  before  its  capture,  has  been  estimated  at  eighty  millions  of 
dollars.  It  is  in  the  record  before  us,  that  on  this  very  plantation  of 
Mrs.  Alexander,  one  year's  crop  was  destroyed  in  apprehension  of  an 
advance  of  the  Union  forces.  The  rebels  regarded  it  as  one  of  their 
main  sinews  of  war;  and  no  principle  of  equity  or  just  policy  required, 
when  the  national  occupation  was  itself  precarious,  that  it  should  be 
spared  from  capture  and  allowed  to  remain,  in  case  of  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Union  troops,  an  element  of  strength  to  the  rebellion." 

Chase,  C.  J. ;  Mrs.  Alexander's  Oottx>n,  2  Wall.,  419. 
As  to  cotton  being  contraband,  see  i^fra,  $  373. 
As  to  claims  for  indemnity,  see  9«jpra,  $$  223/1 

The  humane  maxims  of  the  modern  law  of  nations,  which  exempt  pri- 
vate property  of  non-combatant  enemies  from  capture  as  booty  of  war, 
found  expression  in  the  abandoned  and  captured  property  act  of  March 
12, 1863. 

U.  8. 17.  Klein,  13  WaU.,  12a     See  wpra,  $  $  223  /. 

^^  No  titles  were  divested  in  the  insurgent  States,  unless  In  pursuance 
of  a  judgment  rendered  after  due  legal  proceedings.  The  Oovemment 
recognized  to  the  fuUest  extent  the  huma/At  maxims  of  the  modern  law  of 
nations,  which  exempt  property  of  non-combatant  enemies  from  capture  or 
booty  of  toar,^ 

Chase,  C.  J.;  U.  8.  v.  Klein,  13  Wall.,  128.    See  to  same  general  effect,  Lamar  v. 
Browne,  92  U.S.,  194. 

Where  private  property  is  impressed  into  public  use  during  an  emer- 
gency, such  as  a  war,  a  contract  is  implied  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  compensation  to  (he  owner. 

U.  8.  V,  BnaseU,  13  Wall .,  623. 

During  the  civil  war  enemies'  property  was  made  liable  to  confiscation 
by  certain  acts  of  Congress,  but  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
asserted  no  general  right  in  virtue  of  conquest  to  compel  the  payment 
of  private  debts  to  itself. 

PlantesB'  Bank  v.  Union  Bank,  16  WaU.,  483.    Supra^  $$  223/.;  infra,  $$  352/. 
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It  is  by  no  means  to  be  admitted  that  a  conquering  power  may  compel 
private  debtors  to  pay  their  debts  to  itself,  and  that  sach  payments  ez- 
tingaish  the  claims  of  the  original  creditor.  The  principle  of  interna- 
tional law,  that  a  conquering  state,  after  the  conquest  has  subsided 
into  Government,  may  exact  payment  from  the  state  debtors  of  the 
conquered  power,  and  that  payments  to  the  conqueror  discharge  the 
debt,  so  that  when  the  former  Government  returns  the  debtor  is  not 
compellable  to  pay  again,  has  no  applicability  to  debts  not  due  to  the 
conquered  state. 

IhitL 

W.,  a  resident  of  Memphis,  purchased,  on  April  12, 1865,  in  Mobile, 
from  B.,  a  resident  of  that  city,  both  cities  being  then  in  the  occupancy 
of  the  national  forces,  cotton  which  was  then  in  the  military  lines  of 
the  insurgent  forces  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  the  inhabitants 
whereof  had  been  declared  to  be  in  insurrection.  Between  June  30  and 
December  1  of  that  year,  a  portion  of  the  cotton,  while  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  planters  from  whom  it  had  been  originally  purchased  by 
the  Confederate  GoverDment,  the  agent  of  which  had  sold  it  in  Mobile 
to  B.  on  the  5th  of  April,  was  seized  by  Treasury  agents  of  the  United 
States  and  sold.  The  proceeds  were  paid  into  the  Treasury  and  W. 
sued  to  recover  them.  It  was  ruled  that  his  parchase  being  in  violation 
of  law  no  rig^t  arose  therefrom  which  can  be  enforced  against  the 
United  States. 

Walker's  Ezeoaton  v.  U.  8.,  106  U.  8.,  413.    8uyra,  $$  222/1 ;  infra,  $$  352/. 

By  the  law  of  nations  the  debts,  credits,  and  corporal  property  of 
an  enemy,  found  in  the  country  on  the  breaking  out  of  war,  are  con- 
fiscable. 

Cargo  of  ship  Emulous,  1  Gallison,  562. 

The  seizure  of  enemy  property  by  the  United  States  as  prize  of  war 
on  land,  jure  belKj  is  not  authorized  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  can  be 
upheld  only  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

U.  8.  V.  Seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-six  Shares  of  Capital  Stock,  5  Blatch.,  232 

'<  The  war  of  the  Bevolution  has  been  sometimes  appealed  to  as 
countenancing  the  sequestration  of  debts  and  the  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty. This  was  denied  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  argument  on  the  10th 
article  of  the  British  treaty  of  1794.  He  said,  in  reply  to  those  *  who 
represent  the  confiscation  or  sequestration  of  debts  as  our  best  means 
of  retaliation  and  coercion,  as  our  most  powerful,  and  sometimes  as  ovlt 
only  means  of  defense.  So  degrading  an  idea  will  be  rejected  with 
disdain  by  every  man  who  feels  a  true  and  well-informed  national 
pride ;  by  every  man  who  recollects  and  glories  that,  in  a  state  of  still 
greater  immaturity  we  achieved  independence  without  the  aid  of  this 
dishonorable  expedient.  The  Federal  Government  never  resorted  to 
it,  and  a  few  only  of  the  State  governments  stained  themselves  with  it. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  the  Federal  Government  had  no  power 
on  the  snbject ;  but  the  reverse  of  this  is  truly  the  case.    The  Federal 
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Government  alone  had  power.  The  State  governments  had  none, 
though  some  of  them  undertook  to  exercise  it.  This  position  is  founded 
on  the  solid  ground  that  the  confiscation  or  sequestration  of  the  debts 
of  an  enemy  is  u  high  act  of  reprisal  and  war,  necessarily  and  exclu- 
sively incident  to  the  power  of  making  war,  which  was  always  in 
the  Federal  Government.'  (Hamilton's  Works,  vii,  329,  Camillns  No. 
XVIII.) 

*'  To  remedy,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  what  in  this  view  of  the  case 
mi^ht  he  deemed  the  usurpation  6f  the  States  under  the  old  Confedera- 
tioD,  not  only  was  the  provision  in  reference  to  debts,  noticed  in  the 
text  (ch.  1,  §  12,  of  this  part,  p.  542  supra) ^  introduced  into  tho  treaty 
of  peace  of  1783,  but  another  article  (V)  contained  an  agreement  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  recommend  to  the  legislatures  of  the  respective 
States  to  provide  for  the  restitution  of  all  estates,  rights,  and  proper- 
ties which  had  been  confiscated,  and  even  in  cases  where  the  property 
had  been  sold,  its  restoration,  on  refunding  to  the  persons  in  possession 
what  they  had  paid  in  purchasing  it  since  the  confiscation.  (8  Stat. 
1^82.)" 

Lawienoe'8  Wbeaton  (ed.  1863),  610.    See  9upra,  $  223. 

^^  It  has  has  been  held  that  the  act  of  Congress  declaring  war  against 
Great  Britain  did  not  work  such  confiscation.  (The  Juniata,  Newberry, 
352.)  In  Brown  v,  U.  S.,  ut  sup.^  the  right  to  confiscate  debts  was  as- 
serted ;  and  Ware  v.  Hylton  (3  DalL,  199),  was  relied  on  as  authority. 
But  the  better  view  is  that  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  an  in- 
vaded country  should  not  be  taken  by  an  invading  army  without  re- 
muneration. (U.  S.  V.  Stevenson,  3  Benedict,  119;  Bluntschli,  §  657.) 
Id  the  United  States  Articles  of  War  of  1863  (§  2,  art.  37)  it  is  said : 
^  The  United  States  acknowledge  and  protect,  in  hostile  countries  oc- 
cupied by  them,  religion  and  morality,  strictly  private  property,  the 
persons  of  the  inhabitants,  especially  those  of  women,  and  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  domestic  relations.  Offenses  to  the  contrary  shall  be  rig- 
orously punished.'  Infraj  §  349.  To  the  effect  that  private  property 
cannot  be  seized  by  an  invading  army,  unless  contraband,  see  1  Kent 
Com.,  93  Jf.;  U.  S.  v.  Homey er,  2  Bond,  217;  Transactions  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  1860,  163,  279 ; 
Wd.,  1861, 126,  748,  794 ;  iHd.,  1862,  89,  896,  899 ;  ibid.,  1863,  831,  878, 
884 ;  ibid.^  1864,  596,  656 ;  ibid.,  1868, 167-187 ;  Hautefeuille,  Droits  et 
Devoirs,  i,  340-344 ;  Martens,  Essai  snr  les  Armateurs,  §  45 ;  and  other 
authorities  given  in  Field,  ut  swp.  Heffter  (Volkerrecht,  §§  130, 132, 139, 
140, 175, 192)  holds  that  war  gives  only  actual  possession,  but  not  the 
legal  property  in  such  captures. 

"Dr.  Woolsey  (Int.  Law,  §  118,  note),  after  noticing  Hamilton's  argu- 
ment against  confiscation  (Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vii,  19th  Letter  of 
'Gamillus'),  adds,  speaking  of  the  confiscation  of  the  private  property 
of  the  subject  of  an  enemy,  '  The  foreigner  brought  his  property  here, 
it  can  at  once  be  said,  knowing  the  risk  he  might  run  in  the  event  of  a 
war.  Why  should  he  not  incur  the  riskf  He  should  incur  it,  say  the 
older  practice  and  the  older  authorities.  He  should  not,  says  the 
modern  practice,  although  international  law  in  its  rigor  involves  him  in 
it  He  should  not,  according  to  the  true  principles  of  justice,  because 
his  relation  the  state  at  war  is  not  the  same  with  the  relation  of  his 
sovereign  or  Government ;  because,  in  short,  he  is  not  in  the  lull  sense 
an  enemy.'  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  whan  a  foreigner  invests  prop- 
erty in  a  country  with  the  permission  of  its  Grovernment,  there  is  an  im- 
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plied  understanding  that  his  title  thereto  will  be  respected  unless  di- 
vested by  bis  i>ersonaI  act. 

"As  sustaining  the  right  of  seizure  of  private  property  in  an  enemy's 
country,  see  The  Venus,  8  Granch,  263;  The  Ann  Green,  1  Gall.,  274; 
The  Lilla,  2  Sprague,  177 ;  The  Friendschaft,  3  Wheat.,  15 ;  4  tWrf.,  105. 
That  this  does  not  impress  with  belligerency  a  neutral  on  motion  to 
leave  bona  fide  belligerent  territory,  see  The  Venus,  ut  supra  ;  The  St. 
Lawrence,  1  Gall.,  4G7.  That  neutrals  and  citizens  are  to  be  allowed  a 
reasonable  time,  after  breaking  out  of  war,  to  withdraw  from  a  bellig- 
erent country,  see  The  Sarah  Starr,  Blatch.  Pr.  Ca.,  650 ;  The  General 
Pinckney,  <6id.,  668;^ 

Whart.  Com.  Am.  Law^  $  216. 

As  to  liability  to  seizure  of  neutral  property  in  enemy's  lines,  see  tii/Va,  ^  352. 

As  to  wanton  destruction  of  property,  see  ittfraj  $  349. 

^'  The  emancipation  of  an  enemy's  slaves  is  not  among  the  acts  of 
legitimate  war.  As  relates  to  the  owners,  it  is  a  destruction  of  private 
property  not  warranted  by  the  usages  of  war." 

Mr.  Adams,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Rush,  July  7, 1820.    MSS.  Inst.,  Ministers. 

It  is  otherwise  when  such  slaves  are  a  material  part  of  the  enemy's 
resources,  in  which  case  they  become  contraband  and. may  be  emanci- 
pated. 

President  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

As  to  ravages  of  British  forces  in  war  of  1812,  see  1  IngersoU's  Late  War,  1st 

series,  184  Jfl 
For  a  discussion  of  the  action  of  the  United  States  with  reference  to  the  rights 

of  a  sovereign  over  the  private  property  of  subjects  of  a  sovereign  with 

whom  he  is  at  war,  see  3  Phill.  Int.  Law  (3d  ed.),  133^^1 
For  an  account  of  the  action  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  the  seizure  of 

the  private  property  of  non-combatant  subjeots  of  enemy  States,  see  3 

Phill.  Int.  Law  (3  ed.),  366. 
As  to  seizure  of  private  property  in  war,  see  Judge  Holmes'  note,  1  Kent 

Com..  91. 

"The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  Brown  v,  U.  S.,  8 
Cranch,  110,  decided  primarily  and  unequivocally  that,  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions, the  right  exists  to  seize  and  confiscate  any  property  of  an  enemy 
found  in  the  country  on  the  happening  of  war.  On  that  point  the 
court  was  unanimous.  The  case  is  so  treated  by  all  the  American  com- 
mentators. Kent  says  (i,  59)  that  <  the  point  seems  no  longer  open  for 
discussion  in  this  country,  and  has  become  definitively  settled  in  favor 
of  the  ancient  and  sterner  rule.'  Halleck  (p.  365)  says :  *  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  decided  that  the  light,  stricH  juris^ 
still  exists,  as  a  settled  and  undoubted  right  of  war,  recognized  by  the 
law  of  nations.'  Woolsey  (§  118)  says,  '  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  decided,  in  accordance  with  the  body  of  earlier  and 
later  text-  writers,  that  by  strict  right  such  property  is  confiscable.'  •  •  • 

"  Earl  Eusscll,  in  a  dispatch  of  the  6th  December,  1861,  to  the  Brit- 
ish consul  at  Richmond,  Va.,  speaking  of  an  act  of  the  so-called  Con- 
federate Congress  confiscating  the  property  of  all  alien  enemies  (in 
which  class  were  included  all  residents  in  the  loyal  States,  whether 
Americans  or  domiciled  foreigners),  says,  '  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  abstract  rule  of  the  law  of  nations  on  this  point  in  former  times, 
the  instances  of  its  application  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the  act 
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of  the  Confederate  Oongress,  in  modern  and  more  oivilized  times,  are 
80  rare,  and  have  been  so  generally  condemned,  that  it  may  be  said  to 
have  become  obsolete.'  (Parliamentary  Papers,  1862,  108.  See  note 
157,  tn/Va,  on  Oonftscation  of  Private  Debts,  and  note  169,  infiraj  on 
Cooqaest  and  Belligerent  Occnpation.)" 

Dana's  Wheaton,  $  304,  note  156. 

The  sabject  of  seizure  of  aliens'  cotton  during  the  late  ciyil  war  is  discassed 

9upra,  U  203,  224,  228;  infra,  $$  343,  373. 
As  to  wasting  of  enemy's  property,  see  infray  $  349. 

(2)  Contributions  mat  bb  impossd. 

§339. 

^^  No  principle  is  better  established  than  that  a  nation  at  war  has  the 
right  of  shifting  the  bnnlen  off  itself  and  imposing  it  on  the  enemy  by 
exacting  military  contribntions.  The  mode  of  making  snch  exactions 
mast  be  left  tx>  the  discretion  of  the  conqueror,  but  it  should  be  exercised 
in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare. 

"  The  right  to  levy  these  contributions  is  essential  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  war  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  the  practice  of  nations 
has  been  in  accordance  with  this  principle.  It  is  as  clearly  necessary 
as  the  right  to  Aght  battles,  and  its  exercise  is  often  essential  to  the 
subsistence  of  the  army. 

<*  Entertaining  no  doubt  that  the  military  right  to  exclude  commerce 
altogether  from  the  ports  of  the  enemy  in  our  military  occupation  in- 
cluded the  minor  right  of  admitting  it  under  prescribed  conditions,  it 
became  an  important  question,  at  the  date  of  the  order,  whether  there 
should  be  a  discrimination  between  vessels  and  cargoes  belonging  to 
neutral  nations. 

^*Had  the  vessels  and  cargoes  belonging  to  the  United  States  been 
admitted  without  the  payment  of  any  duty,  while  a  duty  was  levied  on 
foreign  vessels  and  cargoes,  the  object  of  the  order  would  have  been 
defeated.  The  whole  commerce  would  have  been  conducted  in  American 
vessels ;  no  contributions  could  have  been  collected,  and  the  enemy  would 
have  been  furnished  with  goods  without  the  exaction  from  him  of  any 
contribution  whatever,  and  would  have  been  thus  benefited  by  our 
military  occupation,  instead  of  being  made  to  feel  the  evils  of  the  war. 
In  order  to  levy  these  contributions,  ^nd  to  make  them  available  for 
the  support  of  the  army,  it  became,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  that 
they  should  be  collected  upon  imports  into  Mexican  port«,  whether  in 
vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  Fnited  States  or  to  foreigners. 

*^It  was  deemed  proper  to  extend  the  privilege  to  vessels  and  their 
cargoes  belonging  to  neutral  nations.  It  has  been  my  policy,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  to  act  justly  and  liberally  to- 
ward all  neutral  nations,  and  to  afford  to  them  no  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint; and  we  have  seen  the  good  consequences  of  this  policy  by  the 
genersJ  satisfaction  which  it  has  given." 

PkMident  Polk,  Special  Message,  Feb.  10,  184a 
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^'It  is  doabted,  in  the  last  edition  of  Kent's  Commentaries  that 
was  published  during  the  anthoi^s  life,  as  to  the  validity  of  the  powers 
claimed  by  the  President  in  his  official  letter  of  March  31, 1847,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  exercised,  as  being  charged  by  the  Consti- 
tution with  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  right  of  levying  military 
contributions  upon  the  enemy  for  the  purposes  of  war,  and  of  opening 
the  Mexican  ports  to  neutral  trade,  the  whole  execution  of  these  com- 
mercial regulations  being  placed  under  the  control  of  the  military  and 
naval  forces.  ^ These  fiscal  and  commercial  regulations  would,'  it  is 
said, '  seem  to  press  strongly  upon  the  constitutional  powers  of  Congress 
to  raise  and  support  armies,  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  and  to  regulate 
commerce  with  lereign  nations,  and  to  declare  ^ar  and  make  rules  for 
the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  navaL forces,  and  con- 
cerning captures  on  land  and  water,  and  to  define  offenses  against  the 
law  of  nations.  Though  the  Constitution  vests  the  executive  power  in 
the  President  and  declares  him  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Array  and 
Navy  of  the  United. States,  these  powers  must  necessarily  be  subordi- 
nate to  the  legislative  power  in  Congress.  It  would  appear  to  me  to 
be  the  policy  or  true  construction  of  this  simple  and  general  grant  of 
power  to  the  President,  not  to  sufter  it  to  interfere  with  those  specific 
powers  of  Congress  which  are  more  safely  deposited  in  the  legislative 
department,  and  that  the  powers  thus  assumed  by  the  President  do  not 
belong  to  him  but  to  Congress.'    1  Kent  Com.,  292,  note  6.)" 

Lawrence's  Wheaton  (ed.  1863),  1014. 

(3)  STATB  movable  PBOPBBTY  ICAT  BE  SEIZED. 

§  340. 

Whatever  conduces  to  the  support  of  either  belligerent  may  be  seized 
by  the  other  belligerent  on  land  or  sea. 

See  in/ra,  $$  368/. 

In  17.  S.  V,  McBae  (L.  E.,  8  Eq.,  69),  it  was  held  that  the  Oovemm'ent 
of  the  United  States  was  entitled,  as  of  right,  to  receive  from  a  Con- 
federate agent  all  moneys,  goods,  and  treasure  which  were  public  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  at  the  breaking  out  ot  the  war,  and  that  it 
was  entitled  to  all  other  such  property  of  the  Confederate  Government 
in  England  which  it  could  claim  as  successor  to  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment, subject  to  all  prior  claims  against  such  Government.  But  this 
does  not  limit  the  full  right  to  seize  an  enemy's  public  treasure  in  an 
invasion  of  such  enemy's  territory. 

As  to  the  bumiDg  of  WashiDgtoii  in  1815,  see  infra,  $  349;  2  IngersoU's  Hist. 
Late  War,  1st  series,  ch.  viii. 

(4)  So  OF  PROPERTY  IN  ENEMIES*  TERRITORIAL  WATERS. 

§   341. 

Property  on  an  enemy's  territorial  waters  rests,  on  principle,  in  this 
relation,  on  the  same  basis  as  property  on  his  land. 

Supra,  $§  27  jT.;  infra,  $$342/". 

As  to  rights  on  territorial  waters,  see  Mr.  Gallatin's  report,  Feb.  1,  1810.   3  Am. 
St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  338. 
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(5)  Liability  to  ssizurs  ov  ekbmt's  priyatb  propxrtt  on  high  sbas  under 

neutral  flag. 

§  342. 

I 

Id  an  opinion  already  cited  (supra^  §  330),  given  in  1753  by  Sir  6. 
Lee,  then  judge  of  the  prerogative  coart;  Dr.  Paul,  His  Majesty's  ad- 
vocate-general 'j  Sir  D.  Rider,  His  Majesty's  attorney-general,  and  Mr. 
Marray  (afterward  Lord  Mansfield),  His  Majesty's  solicitor-general,  is 
fonnd  the  following : 

'^  When  two  powers  are  at  war  they  have  a  right  to  make  prizes  of 
the  ships,  goods,  and  effects  of  each  other  upon  the  high  seas;  what- 
ever is  the  property  of  the  enemy  may  be  acquired  by  capture  at  sea, 
but  the  property  of  a  friend  cannot  be  taken,  provided  he  observes  his 
nentrality. 

'^  Hence  the  law  of  nations  has  established : 

^'That  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  on  board  the  ship  of  a  friend,  may  be 
taken. 

'^That  the' lawful  goods  of  a  friend,  on  board  the  ship  of  an  enemy, 
ought  to  be  restored. 

^^That  contraband  goods  going  to  the  enemy,  though  the  property  of 
a  Mend,  may  be  taken  as  prizes;  because  supplying  the  enemy  witli 
what  enables  him  better  to  carry  on  the  war  is  a  departure  from  neu- 
trality.'' 

Thia  opinion  was  given  to  Mr.  Jay  hi  1794  by  Sir  W.  Scott  (Lord  Stowell)  and 
Sir  J.  Nicholly  as  exhibiting  the  then  practice  of  the  British  prize  conrts. 

^'  I  believe  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  by  the  general  law  of  na- 
tions the  goods  of  a  friend  found  in  the  vessel  of  an  enemy  are  free,  and 
the  goods  of  an  enemy  found  in  the  vessel  of  a  friend  are  lawful  prize. 

*'  It  is  true  that  sundry  nations,  desirous  of  avoiding  the  inconven- 
iences of  having  their  vessels  stopped  at  sea,  ransacked,  carried  into 
port,  and  detained,  under  pretense  of  having  enemy's  goods  on  board, 
have,  in  many  instances,  introduced,  by  their  special  treaties,  another 
principle  between  them,  that  enemy  bottoms  shall  make  enemy  goods 
and  friendly  bottoms  friendly  goods ;  a  principle  much  less  embarrass- 
ing to  commerce,  and  equal  to  all  parties  in  point  of  gain  and  loss ;  but 
this  is  altogether  the  effect  of  particular  treaty,  controlling  in  special 
cases  the  general  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  therefore  taking 
effect  between  such  nations  only  as  have  so  agreed  to  control  it." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Genet,  Joly  24,  1793.    1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For. 

Bel.),  166.    1  Wait's  St.  Pap.,  134. 
To  same  effect  see  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Morris,  Aug.  16,  1793.   1  Wait's  St.  Pap., 

148.    1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  167. 

That  Mr.  Jefferson's  statement,  in  his  note  of  July  24, 1793,  that  ^'  he 
believed  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that,  by  the  general  law  of  nations, 
the  goods  of  ao  enemy  found  in  the  vessel  of  a  friend  are  lawful  pri^," 
was  meant  by  him  as  appealing  to  the  law  of  former  times,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  Mr.  Madison's  letter  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  June  29,  1793, 
in  which  he  maintained  that  the  principle  that  free  ships  make  free 
^oods  is  already  ingrafted  in  the  modem  law  of  nations.  And  about 
the  same  time  Mr.  Pinckney,  the  American  minister  at  London,  in  his 
correspondence  with  the  British  secretary  for  foreign  affairs.  Lord  Gren- 
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ville,  claimed  the  priDciple  of  free  ships  making  free  goods  as  then 
actually  established  by  general  usage. 

3  Bivea'  Madison,  347. 348 ;  citing  1  Wait's  St.  Pap.,  404. 

^<  Mr.  Jefferson's  assertion  (in  his  answer  to  Genet  of  July  24, 1793),  of 
the  principle  that  enemy's  property  is  liable  to  capture  and  condemna- 
tion in  the  vessel  of  a  friend  is  not  absolute.  His  words  are,  '  I  believe 
it  cannot  be  doubted.'" 

6  J.  Q.  Adams'  Mem.,  162  (July  7,  1823). 

On  June  11, 1824,  <^  Mr.  Wirt  (at  Cabinet  meeting)  insisted  that  we 
could  not,  without  inconsistency,  deny  the  right  of  belligerents  by  the 
law  of  nations  to  take  the  property  of  enemies  in  neutral  vessels,  and 
read  in  the  State  Papers  Mr.  Jefferson's  letter  to  Genet  upon  that  sub- 
ject. 1  considered  the  law  of  nations  upon  this  point  as  unsettled ;  bat 
Mr.  Wirt's  argument  was  supported  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
against  which  the  executive  Government  coula  not  safely  assume  an 
adversary  principle.  That  knot  of  national  law  will  ultimately  resolve 
itself  into  a  question  of  foroeP 

Ibid.,  382. 

That  the  United  States  acknowledged  that  the  rule  of  '^free  ships, 
free  goods  "  was  not  part  of  the  law  of  nations  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  of  the  first  French  Bevolution  is  maintained  in  3  Phill.,  Int. 
Law.  (3  ed.),  315^.  As  to  subsequent  action  of  the  United  States  in 
reference  to  that  rule,  see  ibid,,  345, 354, 364.  In  the  same  line  may  be 
consulted  article  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Everett,  44  K.  Am.  Eev.,  24. 

'^  Another  source  of  complaint  with  Mr.  Genet  has  been  that  the 
English  take  French  goods  out  of  American  vessels,  which,  he  says, 
is  against  the  law  of  nations,  and  ought  to  be  prevented  by  us.  On 
the  contrary,  we  suppose  it  to  be  long  an  established  principle  of  the 
law  of  nations  that  the  goods  of  a  friend  are  free  in  an  enemy's  vessel, 
and  an  enemy's  goods  lawful  prize  in  the  vessel  of  a  friend.  The  in- 
convenience of  this  principle  which  subjects  merchant  vessels  to  be 
stopped  at  sea,  searched,  ransacked,  led  out  of  their  course,  has  induced 
several  nations  latterly  to  stipulate  against  it  by  treaty,  and  to  sub- 
stitute another  in  its  stead,  that  free  bottoms  shall  make  free  goods, 
and  enemy's  bottoms  enemy's  goods ;  a  rule  equal  to  the  other  in  point 
of  loss  and  gain,  but  less  oppressive  to  commerce.  As  far  as  it  has 
been  introduced,  it  depends  on  the  treaties  stipulating  it,  and  forms  ex- 
ceptions in  special  cases  to  the  general  operation  of  the  law  of  nations. 
We  have  introduced  it  into  our  treaties  with  France,  Holland,  and 
Prussia,  and  French  goods  found  by  the  two  latter  nations  in  American 
bottoms  are  not  made  prize  of.  It  is  our  wish  to  establish  it  with  other 
nations.  But  this  requires  their  consent  also,  is  a  work  of  time,  and  in 
the  meanwhile  they  have  a  right  to  act  on  the  general  principle,  with- 
out giving  to  us,  or  to  France,  cause  of  complaint." 

Mr.  JeffersoD,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sir.  Morria,  Aug.  16,^1793.    M8S.  Inst.,  Biinisters. 

The  maxim  <<  free  ships  make  free  goods"  is  not  an  accepted  princi- 
ple of  the  law  of  nations,  but  was  introduced  as  an  exception  thereto 
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in  the  23d  section  of  the  first  French-American  commercial  treaty. 
'<  This  stipulation  was  intended  to  operate  (indeed  it  was  its  sole  object, 
and  otherwise  coald  have  no  operation  at  all)  when  one  of  the  parties 
shoald  be  at  war  with  a  nation  or  nations  with  whom  the  other  should 
be  at  peace."  The  maxim,  however,  was  set  aside  by  France  during 
I  her  war  with  England  in  179^97. 

<  Mr.  Pickeriog,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  PinckDey,  Jan.  16,  1797.    1  Am.  St.  Pap. 

(For.  Rel.),  559. 

<^It  is  possible  that  in  the  pending  negotiations  for  X)eace  (July,  1797, 
between  Great  Britain  and  France)  this  principle  of  free  ships  making 
free  goods  may  be  adoptied  by  all  the  great  maritime  powers;  in  which 
ease  the  United  States  will  be  among  the  first  of  the  other  powers  to 
accede  to  it  and  to  observe  it  as  a  universal  rule." 

Mr.  P^ckeriDg,   Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  July  17,  1797.     MSS-  Inst. 
Ministers,  2  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For  Rel.),  250. 

"  The  principle  of  making  free  ships  protect  enemy's  property  has 
always  been  cherished  by  the  maritime  powers  who  have  not  had  large 
navies,  though  stipulations  to  that  effect  have  been  in  all  wars  more  or 
less  violated.  In  the  present  war,  indeed,  they  have  been  less  re- 
spected than  usual,  because  Great  Britain  has  held  more  uncontrolled 
the  command  of  the  sea,  and  has  been  less  disposed  than  ever  to  con- 
cede the  principle;  and  l>ecan8e  France  has  disdained  most  of  the  re- 
ceived and  established  ideas  upon  the  laws  of  u9.tions,  and  considered 
herself  as  liberated  from  all  the  obligations  toward  other  states  which 
interfered  with  her  present  objects  or  the  interests  of  the  moment." 

Mr.  X  Q.  Adams,  minister  at  Berlin,  to  the  Sec.  of  State,  Oct  31,  1797.    2  Am. 
St.  Pap.  (For.  Eel.), 251. 

"It  is  a  general  rule  that  war  gives  to  a  belligerent  power  a  right  to 
seise  and  confiscate  the  goods  of  his  enemy.  However  humanity  may 
deplore  the  application  of  this  principle,  there  is  perhaps  no  one  to 
which  man  has  more  universally  assented,  or  to  which  jurists  have 
more  uniformly  agreed.  Its  theory  and  its  practice  have  unhappily 
been  maintained  In  all  ages.  This  ri^ht,  then,  may  be  exercised  on  the 
goods  of  an  enemy  wherever  found,  unless  opposed  by  some  superior 
right.  It  yields  by  common  consent  to  the  superior  right  of  a  neutral 
nation  to  protect,  by  virtue  of  its  sovereignty,  the  goods  of  either  of 
the  belligerent  powers  found  within  its  jurisdiction.  But  can  this  right 
of  protection,  admitted  to  be  possessed  by  every  Government  within 
its  mere  limits  in  virtue  of  its  absolute  sovereignty,  be  communicated 
to  a  vessel  navigating  the  high  seast 

.  ^^  It  is  supposed  that  it  cannot  be  so  communicated,  because  the  ocean 
being  common  to  all  nations  no  absolute  sovereignty  can  be  acquired 
in  it.  The  rights  of  all  are  equal,  and  must  necessarily  check,  limit, 
and  restrain  each  other.  The  superior  right,  therefore,  of  absolute 
sovereignty  to  protect  all  property  within  its  territory  ceases  to  be 
superior  when  the  projjerty  is  no  longer  within  its  own  territory,  and 
may  be  encountered  by  the  opposing  acknowledged  right  of  a  belliger- 
ent power  to  seize  and  confiscate  the  goods  of  his  enemy.  If  the  bel- 
ligerent permits  the  neutral  to  attempt,  without  hazard  to  himself, 
thus  to  serve  and  aid  his  enemy,  yet  he  does  not  relinquish  the  right  of 
defeating  that  attempt  whenever  it  shall  be  in  his  power  to  defeat  it. 
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Thas  it  is  admitted  that  an  armed  vessel  may  stop  and  search  at  sea  a 
neutral  bottom,  and  may  take  out  goods  which  are  contraband  of  war 
without  giving  canse  of  offense  or  ^ing  supposed  in  any  degree  to  in- 
fringe neutral  rights;  but  this  practice  could  not  be  permitted  within 
the  rivers,  harbors,  or  other  places  of  a  neutral  where  its  sovereignty 
was  complete.  It  roUows,  then,  that  the  full  right  of  affording  protec- 
tion to  all  property  whatever  within  its  own  territory^  which  is  inher- 
ent in  every  Government,  is  not  transferred  to  a  vessel  navigating  the 
high  seas.  The  right  of  a  belligerent  over  the  goods  of  his  enemy 
within  his  reach  is  as  complete  as  his  right  over  contraband  of  war, 
and  it  seems  a  position  not  easily  to  be  refuted  that  a  situation  that 
will  uot  protect  the  one  will  not  protect  the  other.  A  neutral  bottom, 
then,  does  not  of  right,  in  cases  where  no  compact  exists,  protect  fkom 
his  enemy  the  goods  of  a  belligerent  power." 

Letter  of  Measn.  Pinckney,  Marshall,  and  Geiry  to  the  Freuch  miniHter  of  for- 
eign aflEain,  M.  de  TaUeyrand,  Jan.  17, 1796.  2  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  BeL), 
171.  Qnotedy  with  approval,  by  Sir  W.  Vemon-Haroourt,  in  Hifltorieos  on 
Int.  Law,  208,  209. 

^'  The  question  whether  neutral  ships  shall  protect  enemy's  property 
is,  indeed,  important.  It  is  of  so  much  importance  that  if  the  princi- 
ple of  free  shipSyfree  goods  were  once  really  established  and  honestly 
observed  it  would  put  an  end  forever  to  all  maritime  war,  and  render 
all  military  navies  useless.  However  desirable  this  may  be  to  human- 
ity, how  much  soever  |  hilosophy  may  approve  it  and  Christianity  de- 
sire it,  I  am  clearly  convinced  it  will  never  take  place.  The  dominant 
power  .on  the  ocean  will  forever  trample  on  it.  The  French  would 
despise  it  more  than  any  nation  in  the  world,  if  they  had  the  maritime 
superiority  of  power,  and  the  Bussians  next  to  them." 

PresideDt  Adams  <to  Mr.  Marshall,  Sec.  of  State,  Oct.  3, 1800.  9  John  Adams^ 
VITorks,  86. 

^'  When  Europe  assumed  the  general  form  in  which  it  is  occupied  by 
the  nations  now  composing  it,  and  turned  its  attention  to  maritime 
commerce,  we  found  among  its  earliest  practices,  that  of  taking  the 
goods  of  an  enemy  from  the  ship  of  a  friend ;  and  that  into  this  prac- 
tice every  maritime  state  went  sooner  or  later  as  it  appeared  on  the 
theater  of  the  ocean.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  consider  the  practice  of 
nations  as  the  sole  and  sufficient  evidence  of  the  law  of  nature  among 
nations,  we  should  unquestionably  place  this  principle  among  those  of 
the  natural  laws.  But  its  inconveniences,  as  they  affected  neutral  na- 
tions peaceably  pursuing  their  commerce,  and  its  tendency  to  embroil 
them  with  the  powers  happening  to  be  at  war,  and  thus  to  extend  the 
flames  of  war,  induced  nations  to  introduce  by  special  compacts,  froip 
time  to  time,  a  more  convenient  rule,  ^  that  free  ships  should  make  free 
goods;'  and  this  latter  principle  has,  by  every  maritime  nation  of  Eu- 
rope, been  established,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  its  treaties  with 
other  nations ;  insomuch,  that  all  of  them  have,  more  or  less  frequently, 
assented  to  it  as  a  rule  of  action  in  particular  cases.  Indeed,  it  is  now 
urged,  and  I  think  with  great  appearance  of  reason,  that  this  is  the 
genuine  principle  dictated  by  national  morality ;  and  that  the  first  prac- 
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tice  arose  from  accident,  and  tho  particular  convenience  of  the  Btates 
which  first  figured  on  the  water,  rather  than  from  well-digested  re- 
flections on  the  relations  of  friend  and  enem^*^,  on  the  rights  of  territo- 
rial jurisdiction,  and  on  the  dictates  of  moral  law  applied  to  these. 
Thus  it  has  never  been  supposed  lawful,  in  the  territory  of  a  friend, 
to  seize  the  goods  of  an  enemy.  On  an  element  which  nature  has  not 
subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  nation,  but  has  iuade 
common  to  all  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  fitted,  it  would  seem  that 
the  particular  portioi)  of  it  which  happens  to  be  occupied  by  the  vessel 
of  any  nation,  in  the  course  of  its  voyage,  is,  for  the  moment,  the  ex- 
clusive propert3^  of  that  nation,  and,  with  the  vessel,  is  exempt  from 
intrusion  by  any  other,  and  from  its  jurisdiction,  as  much  as  if  it  were 
lying  in  the  harbor  of  its  sovereign.  In  no  country,  we  believe,  is  the 
rule  otherwise,  as  to  the  subjects  of  property  common  to  all.    •    •    • 

'^  Shall  two  nations,  turning  tigers,  break  up  in  one  instance  the 
peaceable  relations  of  the  whole  world  t  Reason  and  nature  clearly 
pronounce  that  the  neutral  is  to  go  on  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  its 
rights,  that  its  commerce  remains  free,  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  another,  nor  consequently  its  vessels  to  search  or  to  inquiries 
whether  iheir  contents  are  the  property  of  an  enemy  or  are  of  those 
which  have  been  called  contraband  of  war. 

'*  Nor  does  this  doctrine  contravene  the  right  of  preventing  vessels 
from  entering  a  blockaded  port.  This  right  stands  on  other  ground. 
When  the  fleet  of  any  nation  actually  beleaguers  the  port  of  the  enemy, 
no  other  has  a  right  to  enter  their  line,  any  more  than  their  line  of  bat- 
tle on  the  open  sea,  or  their  lines  of  circumvallatiou,  or  of  encamp- 
ment, or  of  battle  array  on  land.  The  space  included  within  their 
lines  in  any  of  thost>  cases,  is  either  the  property  of  their  enemy,  or  it 
common  property  assumed  and  possessed  for  the  moment,  which  cannot 
be  intruded  on,  even  by  a  neutral,  without  committing  the  very  tres- 
pass we  are  now  considering,  that  of  intruding  into  the  lawful  posses- 
aion  of  a  friend.    •    •    • 

"  But  though  we  would  not  then,  nor  will  we  now,  engage  in  war  to 
establish  this  principle  [of  free  ships  making  free  goods}  we  are  never- 
theless sincerely  friendly  to  it.  We  think  that  the  natioils  of  Europe 
have  originally  set  out  in  error  ;  that  experience  has  proved  tbe  error 
oppressive  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  tho  peaceable  part  of  man- 
kind 9  that  every  nation  but  one  has  acknowledged  this  by  consenting 
to  the  change,  and  that  one  has 'consented  in  particular  cases ;  that 
nations  have  a  right  to  correct  an  erroneous  principle,  and  to  establish 
that  which  is  right  as  their  rule  of  action ;  and,  if  they  should  adopt 
measures  for  effecting  this  in  a  peaceable  way,  we  shall  wish  them 
success,  and  not  stand  in  their  way  to  it.  But  should  it  become,  at  any 
time,  expedient  for  us  to  co-operate  in  the  establishment  of  this  princi- 
ple, the  opinion  of  the  executive,  on  the  advice  of  its  constitutional 
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coanselors  must  then  be  given,  aud  that  of  the  legislature,  au  inde- 
pendent and  essential  organ  in  the  operation,  must  also  be  expressed ;  iu 
forming  which  they  will  be  governed  every  man  by  his  own- judgment, 
and  may,  very  possibly,  judge  differently  from  the  Executive.  With 
the  same  honest  views,  the  most  honest  men  often  form  different  con- 
clusions. As  far,  however,  as  we  can  judge,  the  principle  of  ^  free  bot- 
toms, free  goods,'  is  that  which  would  carry  the  wishes  of  our  nation." 

Preaident  Jefferson  to  Mr.  LiviDgston,  Sept.  9, 1801.    4  Jeff.  Works,  408  ff. 

'^  On  the  question  whether  the  principle  of  ^  free  bottoms  making  free 
goods  and  enemy  bottoms  enemy  goods, '  is  now  to  be  considered  as  estab- 
lished in  the  law  of  nations,  I  will  state  to  you  a  fact  within  my  own 
knowledge,  which  may  lessen  the  weight  of  our  authority  as  having 
acted  in  the  war  of  France  and  England  on  the  ancient  principle  '  that 
the  goods  of  an  enemy  in  the  bottom  of  a  friend  are  lawful  prize,  while 
those  of  a  friend  in  an  enemy  bottom  are  not  so.'  England  became  a 
party  in  the  general  war  against  France  on  the  Ist  of  February,  1793. 
We  took  immediately  the  stand  of  neutrality.  We  were  aware  that 
our  great  intercourse  with  these  two  maritime  nations  would  subject  as 
to  harassment  by  multiplied  questions  on  the  duties  of  neutrality,  and 
that  an  important  and  early  one  would  be  which  of  the  two  principles 
above  stated  should  be  the  law  of  action  with  us.  We  wished  to  act 
on  the  new  one  of  *•  free  bottoms,  free  goods ; '  and  we  had  established 
it  in  our  treaties  with  other  nations,  but  not  with  England.  We  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  avoid,  if  possible,  committing  ourselves  on  this 
question  until  we  could  negotiate  with  England  her  acquiescence  in 
the  new  principle.  Although  the  cases  occurring  were  numerous,  and 
the  ministers,  Genet  and  Hammond,  eagerly  on  the  watch,  we  were 
able  to  avoid  any  declaration  until  the  massacre  of  St.  Domingo.  The 
whites,  on  that  occasion,  took  refuge  on  board  our  ships,  then  in  their 
harbor,  with  all  the  property  they  could  find  room  for,  and  on  their 
passage  to  the  United  States  many  of  them  were  taken  by  British 
cruisers  and  their  cargoes  seized  as  lawful  prize.  The  inflammable 
temper  of  Genet  kindled  at  once,  and  he  wrote  with  his  usual  passion 
a  letter  reclaiming  an  observance  of  the  principle  of  '  free  bottoms,  free 
goods,'  as  if  already  an  acknowledged  law  of  neutrality.  I  pressed  him 
iu  c*x)nversation  not  to  urge  this  point ;  that  although  it  had  been  acted 
on  by  convention,  by  the  armed  neutrality,  it  was  not  yet  become  a 
principle  of  universal  admission;  that  we  wished  indeed  to  strengthen 
it  by  our  adoption,  aud  were  negotiating  an  acquiescence  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain ;  but  if  forced  to  decide  prematurely,  we  must  justify 
ourselves  by  a  declaration  of  the  ancient  principle,  and  that  no  general 
consent  of  nations  had  as  yet  changed  it.  He  was  immovable,  and  on 
the  25th  of  July  wrote  a  letter  so  insulting  that  nothing  but  a  deter- 
mined system  of  justice  and  moderation  would  have  prevented  his  being 
shipped  home  iu  the  first  vessel.  I  had  the  day  before  answered  hi>>  of 
the  9th,  in  which  I  had  been  obliged  in  our  own  justification  to  declnre 
that  the  ancient  law  was  the  established  principle,  still  existing  and 
authoritative.  Our  denial,  therefore,  of  the  new  principle  and  action 
on  the  old  one  were  forced  ui)on  us  by  the  precipitation  and  intemper- 
ance'of  Genet,  against  our  wishes  and  against  our  aim  ;  and  our  in  vol* 
nntary  practice,  therefore,  is  of  less  authority  against  the  new  rule,^' 

Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Everelt,  Feb,  5^4,  18*-^.    7  Joff.  Works,  271. 
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• 

"On  the  subject  of  *  free  ships,  free  goods,'  the  United  States  cannot, 
with  the  same  consistency  as  some  other  nations,  maintain  the  principle 
as  already  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  having  on  one  occasion  admitted 
and  on  another  stipulated  the  contrary.  They  have,  however,  invari- 
ably maintained  the  utility  of  the  principle,  and  whilst  as  a  pacific  and 
commercial  nation  they  have  as  great  an  interest  in  the  due  establish- 
ment of  it  as  any  nation  whatever,  they  may  with  perfect  consistency 
promote  snch  an  extension  of  neutral  rights.  The  northern  powers, 
Russia  among  the  rest,  having  fluctuated  in  their  condact,  may  also  be 
nnder  some  restraints  on  this  subject.  Still  they  may  be  ready  to  renew 
their  concurrence  in  voluntary  and  conventional  arrangements  for  giving 
validity  to  the  principle,  and  in  drawing  Great  Britain  into  them.'' 

Mr.  MadifiOD,  -Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mar.  14,  1806.  MSS.  iDst.,  Min- 
isters. See  also  Presideut  Madison  to  Mr.  Ingersoll,  July  28, 1814.  2  Madi- 
son's WritingH,  585. 

''It  is  also  desirable  to  stipulate  with  the  British  Government  that 
free  ships  shall  make  free  goods,  though  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  the 
importance  of  this  rule  is  much  diminished  to  the  United  States  by 
their  growth  as  a  maritime  power,  and  the  capacity  and  practice  of  their 
merchants  to  become  the  owners  of  the  merchandise  carried  in  our 
vessels.  It  is  nevertheless  still  important  to  them,  in  common  with  all 
neatral  nations,  as  it  would  prevent  vexatious  seizures  by  belligerent 
cruisers,  and  unjust  condemnations  by  their  tribunals  from  which  the 
United  States  have  sustained  such  heavy  losses." 

Mr.  Monroe,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adams,  May  21,  1816.    MSS.  Inst.,  Ministers. 

It  has  grown  to  be  a  usage  among  maritime  nations  that  a  belligerent 
may  take  the  property  of  his  enemy  from  a  neutral  ship,  ''paying  the 
neatral  his  freight,  and  submitting  the  question  of  facts  to  the  tribunals 
of  the  belligerent  party.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  usage  has 
no  foundation  in  natural  right,"  and  is  subject  to  limitation  in  special 
treaties. 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Anderson,  May  27, 1823  (MSS.  Inst.,  Ministers), 
in  which  letter  the  question  is  discussed  at  great  length. 

"This  search  for  and  seizure  of  the  property  of  an  enemy  in  the 
vessel  of  a  friend  is  a  relic  of  the  barbarous  warfare  of  barbarous 
ages,  the  cruel,  and,  for  the  tnost  part,  now  exploded  system  of  private 
war.  As  it  concerns  the  enemy  himself,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
mitigated  usage  of  modern  wars,  which  respects  the  private  property 
of  individuals  on  the  land.  As  relates  to  the  neutral,  it  is  a  viola- 
tion of  his  natural  right  to  pursue,  unmolested,  his  peaceful  commercial 
intercourse  with  his  friend.  Invidious  as  is  its  character  in  both  these 
respects,  it  has  other  essential  characteristics  equally  obnoxious.  It  is 
an  ancontrolled  exercise  of  authority  by  a  man  in  arms  over  a  man 
without  defense  j  by  an  officer  of  one  nation  over  the  citizen  of  another; 
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by  a  man  iutent  upon  the  annoyance  of  his  enemy;  responsible  for  the 
act  of  search  to  no  tribunal,  and  always  prompted  to  l>alance  the  dis- 
appointment of  a  fraitless  search  by  the  abusive  exercise  of  his  power, 
and  to  punish  the  neutral  for  the  very  clearness  of  his  neutrality.  It 
has,  in  short,  all  the  features  of  unbridled  power  stimulated  by  hostile 
and  unsocial  passions." 

Mr.  Adams,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Canning,  June  24, 1823.    MSS.  Notee,  For.  Leg. 

^'  It  has  been  remarked  that  by  the  usages  of  modern  war  the  private 
property  of  an  enemy  is  protected  from  seizure  and  confiscation  as  such; 
and  private  war  itself  has  been  almost  universally  exploded  upon  the 
land.  By  an  exception,  the  reason  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive, 
the  private  property  of  an  enemy  tfpon  the  sea  has  not  so  fully  received  the 
benefit  of  the  same  principle.  Private  war,  banished  by  the  tacit  and 
general  consent  of  Christian  nations  from  their  territories,  has  taken  it« 
last  refuge  upon  the  ocean,  and  there  continued  to  disgrace  and  afflict 
them  by  a  system  of  licensed  robbery,  bearing  all  the  most  atrocious 
characters  of  piracy.  To  a  Government  intent,  from  motives  of  general 
benevolence  and  humanity,  upon  the  final  and  total  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  it  cannot  be  unreasonable  to  claim  her  aid  and  co-operation 
to  the  abolition  of  private  war  upon  the  sea. 

^^  From  the  time  when  the  United  States  took  their  place  amon^  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  this  has  been  one  of  their  favorite  objects. 

'^  'It  is  time,'  said  Dr.  Franklin,  in  a  letter  of  14  March,  1785,  <it  is 
high  time  for  the  sake  of  humanity  that  a  stop  were  put  to  this  enor- 
mity. The  United  States  of  America,. though  better  situated  than  any 
European  nation  to  make  profit  by  privateering,  are,  as  far  as  in  them 
lies,  endeavoring  to  abolish  the  practice  by  offering  in  all  their  treaties 
with  other  powers  an  article  engaging  solemnly  that  in  case  of  futare 
war  no  privateer  shall  be  commissioned  on  either  side,  and  that  un- 
armed merchant  ships  on  both  sides  shall  pursue  their  voyages  unmo- 
lested. This  will  be  a  happy  improvement  of  the  law  of  nations.  The 
humane  and  the  just  cannot  but  wish  general  success  to  the  proposi- 
tion.'   •    •    • 

^'  The  ninth  article  contains  the  usual  list  of  contraband  of  war, 
omitting  the  articles  used  in  the  construction  or  equipment  of  vessels. 
These  articles  are  not  included  in  the  principle  upon  which  contraband 
of  war  was  originally  founded.  Several  of  them  are  articles  of  ordi- 
nary export  from  the  United  States,  and  the  produce  of  their  soil  and 
industry.  Others  are  articles  equally  important  to  the  commerce  of 
other  nations,  particularly  Bussia,  whose  interests  would  be  unfavorably 
affected  by  embracing  them  in  the  contraband  list.  The  first  effect  of 
including  them  in  a  list  of  contraband  with  one  nation  while  they  are 
excluded  from  the  same  list  in  treaties  with  others,  is  that  the  belliger- 
ent with  whom  they  have  been  stipulated  as  contraband  acquires,  so 
far  as  the  treaties  are  observed,  an  exclusive  market  for  the  acquisition 
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of  the  articles  of  which  the  other  belligerent  is  deprived.  The  next 
consequence  is  that  the  other  belligerent,  suffering  under  the  double 
injury  of  this  contradictory  rule,  breaks  through  the  obligation  of  her 
own  treaty  and  seizes  and  confiscates  upon  the  principle  of  retaliation 
upon  the  enemy.  This  observation  applies  to  every  other  point  of 
maritime  law  in  which  the  neutral  interest  is  sacrificed  to  the  belliger- 
ent interest  with  the  one  power,  while  the  reverse  is  stipulated  with 
the  other.  The  uniform  and  painful  experience  which  we  have  had  of 
this  should  operate  as  a  warning  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  introduce  the  harmony  of  one  congenial  system  into  their  fed- 
erative relations  with  foreign  powers,  and  never  to  concede  as  maritime 
right  to  one  power  a  principle  the  reverse  of  which  they  have  stipu- 
lated with  others. 

"  The  tenth  article  of  the  draft  proposes  the  adoption  of  the  princi- 
ple that  free  ships  make  free  goods  and  persons,  and  also  that  neutral 
property  shall  be  free,  though  laden  in  a  vessel  of  the  enemy.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  wish  for  the  universal  establishment 
of  this  principle  as  a  step  towards  the  attainment  of  the  other,  the  total 
abolition  of  private  maritime  war." 

Mr.  Adamfl,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bash,  Jaly  28,  1823.    MSS.  Inst.,  MiniBten. 

The  proposition  to  abolish  by  treaty  priyate  war  by  sea,  and  to  restrict  contra- 
band, was  sent  at  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Adams  to  all  the  leading  Earopeau 
states.  It  was,  however,  never  acted  on  so  as  to  bind  the  United  States, 
except  in  cases  of  special  treaty. 

<^The  principle  upon  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
now  offers  this  proposal  to  the  civilized  world  is,  that  the  same  pre- 
cepts of  justice,  of  charity,  and  of  peace,  under  the  influence  of  which 
Christian  nations  have,  by  common  consent,  exempted  private  property 
on  shore  from  the  destruction  or  depredation  of  war,  require  the  same 
exemption  in  favor  of  private  property  upon  the  sea.  If  there  be  any 
objection  to  this  conclusion,  I  know  not  in  what  it  consists ;  and  if  any 
should  occur  to  the  Bussian  Government,  we  only  wish  that  it  may  be 
made  a  subject  of  amicable  discuasion." 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Middleton,  Ang.  13,  1823.  MSS.  Inst.,  Min- 
isters. 

"  It  will  be  within  the  recollection  of  the  House  that  immediately 
after  the  close  of  the  war  of  our  independence  a  measure  closely  an- 
alogous to  this  congress  of  Panama  was  adopted  by  the  Congress  of 
oar  Confederation,  and  for  purposes  of  precisely  the  same  character. 
Three  commissioners,  with  plenipotentiary  powers,  were  appointed  to 
negotiate  treaties  of  amity,  navigation,  and  commerce  with  all  the  prin- 
cipal powers  of  Europe.  They  met  and  resided  for  about  one  year  for 
that  purpose  at  Paris,  and  the  only  result  of  their  negotiations  at  that 
time  was  the  first  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia,  mem- 
orable in  the  diplomatic  annals  of  the  world,  and  precious  as  a  monument 
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of  the  priDciples  in  relation  to  commerce  and  maritime  warfare,  with 
which  our  country  entered  upon  her  career  as  a  member  of  the  great 
family  of  independent  nations.  This  treaty,  prepared  in  conformity 
with  the  instructions  of  the  American  plenipotentiaries,  consecrated 
three  fundamental  principles  of  the  foreign  intercourse  which  the  Con- 
gress of  that  period  were  desirous  of  establishing.  First,  equal  reci- 
procity, and  the  mutual  stipulation  of  the  privileges  of  the  most  favored 
nation  in  the  commercial  exchanges  of  peace ;  secondly,  the  abolition 
of  private  war  upon  the  ocean;  and  thirdly,  restrictions  favorable  to 
neutral  commerce  upon  belligerent  practices  with  regard  to  contraband 
of  War  and  blockades.  A  painful,  it  may  be  said  a  calamitous,  experi- 
ence of  more  than  forty  years  has  demonstrated  the  deep  importance 
of  these  same  principles  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  this  nation 
and  to  the  welfare  of  all  maritime  states,  and  has  illustrated  the  pro- 
found wisdom  with  which  they  were  assumed  as  cardinal  points  of  the 
policy  of  the  Union." 

President  J.  Q.  Adams,  Special  Message,  March  15,  18:^. 

"  Previous  to  the  war  which  grew  out  of  the  American  Revolution, 
the  respective  rights  of  neutrals  and  belligerents  had  been  settled  and 
clearly  defined  by  the  conventional  law  of  Europe,  to  which  all  the 
maritime  powers  had  given  their  sanction  in  the  treaties  concluded 
among  themselves.  The  few  practical  infractions,  in  time  of  war,  of  the 
principles  thus  recognized  by  them,  have  been  disavowed,  upon  the 
return  of  peace,  by  new  stipulations  again  acknowledging  the  exist- 
ence of  the  rights  of  neutrals  as  set  down  in  the  maritime  code. 

'<In  addition  to  the  recognition  of  these  rights  by  the  European 
powers,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  United  States,  as  a  nation,  was 
their  unequivocal  sanction  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  are 
founded,  as  declared  in  their  treaty  of  commerce  of  1778  with  the 
King  of  France.  These  principles  were  that  free  ships  gave  freedom 
to  the  merchandise,  except  contraband  goods,  which  were  clearly  de- 
fined, and  that  neutrals  might  freely  sail  to  and  between  enemies' 
ports,  except  such  as  were  blockaded  in  the  manner  therein  set  forth. 
These  principles  having  thus  been  established  by  universal  consent, 
became  the  rule  by  which  it  was  expected  that  the  belligerents  would 
be  governed  in  the  war  which  broke  out  about  that  time  between 
France  and  Spain  on  the  one  hand,  and  Great  Britain  on  the  other. 
The  latter  power,  however,  having  soon  betrayed  a  disposition  to,  de- 
viate from  them  in  some  of  the  most  material  points,  the  Governments 
which  had  preserved  a  neutral  course  in  the  contest  became  alarmed 
at  the  danger  with  which  their  maritime  rights  were  threatened  by 
the  encroachments  and  naval  supremacy  of  England,  and  the  Empress 
of  Bussia,  at  their  head,  undertook  to  unite  them  in  the  defense  of 
those  rights.  On  the  28th  February,  1780,  she  issued  her  celebrated 
declaration,  containing  the  principles  according  to  which  the  com- 
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manders  of  her  naval  armameDts  would  be  instructed  to  protect  the 
neutral  rights  of  her  subjects.    Those  principles  were  as  follows  : 

^^  1st.  Neutral  vessels  may  freely  sail  from  port  to  port,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  the  nations  parties  to  the  war, 

^'  2d.  The  goods  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the  said  nations  are, 
with  the  exception  of  contraband  articles,  free  on  board  neutral  vessels. 

''3d.  With  respect  to  the  definition  of  contraband  articles,  the  Em- 
press adheres  to  the  provisions  of  the  10th  and  11th  articles  of  her 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  and  extends  the  obligations 
therein  contained  to  all  the  nations  at  war. 

''  4th.  To  determine  what  constitutes  a  blockaded  port,  this  denomi- 
nation is  confined  to  those  the  entrance  into  which  is  manifestly  ren- 
dered dangerous  in  consequence  of  the  dispositions  made  by  the  attack- 
ing power  with  ships  stationed  and  sufiiciently  near.   . 

''5th.  These  principles  are  to  serve  as  a  rule  in  proceedings  and 
judgments  with  respect  to  the  legality  of  prizes. 

"  This  declaration  was  communicated  to  the  belligerent  Governments 
with  a  request  that  the  principles  it  contained  should  be  observed  by 
them  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  From  France  and  Spain  it  received 
the  most  cordial  and  unequivocal  approbation,  as  being  founded  upon 
the  maxims  of  public  law  which  had  been  their  rule  of  conduct.  Great 
Britain,  without  directly  approving  or  condemning  those  maxims, 
promised  that  the  rights  of  Russia  would  be  respected  agreeably  to 
existing  treaties.  The  declaration  was  likewise  communicated  to  the 
other  European  powers,  and  the  accession  by  treaties  or  solemn  dec- 
larations of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Bussia,  Holland,  Austria,  Portugal, 
and  the  two  Sicilies  to  the  principles  asserted  by  the  Empress  of  Bussia, 
formed  the  league,  which,  under  the  name  of  'armed  neutrality,' 
undertook  to  preserve  inviolate  the  maritime  rights  of  neutrals. 

"  Whatever  may  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  belligerents  in  that  war 
with  respect  to  the  rights  of  neutrals  as  declared  by  the  armed  neu- 
trality, the  principles  asserted  by  the  declaration  of  the  Empress 
Catharine  were  again  solemnly  recognized  by  the  treaty  of  peace  con- 
cluded by  Great  Britain  and  France  at  Versailles  on  the  3d  Septem- 
ber, 1783.  Among  the  several  treaties  thereby  renewed  and  confirmed 
was  that  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  by  which  the  same  contracting  parties 
had,  nearly  a  century  before,  given  the  most  solemn  sanction  to  the 
principles  of  the  armed  neutrality,  which  were  thus  again  proclaimed 
by  the  most  deliberate  acts  both  of  belligerents  and  neutrals  as  form- 
ing the  basis  of  the  universal  code  of  maritime  legislation  among  the 
naval  powers  of  the  world. 

"Such  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  established  law  of  nations  at  the 
period  of  the  peace  of  1783,  when  the  United  States,  recognized  as  in- 
dependent by  all  the  powers  of  the  earth,  took  their  station  amongst 
them.  These  principles,  to  which  they  had  giveu  their  sanction  in  their 
treaties  with  France  in  1778,  were  again  confirmed  in  those  of  1782  with 
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Sweden,  and  in  1785  with  Prussia,  and  continued,  nncontroverted  by 
other  nations,  until  the  wars  of  the  French  Eevolution  broke  out  and 
became  almost  general  in  Europe  in  1793.  The  maxims  then  advanced 
by  Great  Britain  in  her  instructions  to  her  naval  commanders  and  in 
her  orders  in  council  regulating  their  conduct  and  that  of  her  priva- 
teers with  regard  to  neutrals,  being  in  direct  contravention  of  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  declaration  of  the  armed  neutrality  and  in  her 
own  treaty  stipulations,  compelled  the  European  powers  which  had  re- 
mained neutral  in  the  contest  to  unite  again  for  the  protection  of  their 
rights.  It  was  with  this  view  that  the  Emperor  Paul,  of  Russia,  ap- 
I)ea]ed  to  these  powers,  and  that,  at  his  instance,  making  common  cause 
in  behalf  of  the  general  interests  of  nations,  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Prussia  united  in  a  new  league  of  armed  neutrality,  bound  them- 
selves by  new  treaties,  reasserted  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  declara- 
tion of  1780,  and  added  thereto  some  new  clauses  extending  still  farther 
the  privileges  of  neutral  commerce." 

Mr.  Van  Baren,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Handolph,  Jane  18,  1830.    IXSS.  Inst., 
Ministers. 

^'That  the  neutral  ilag  shall  protect  all  the  property  on  board  is  not 
established  from  any  fanciful  idea  that  the  cargo  is  supposed  to  be 
neutral  bec^ause  it  is  covered  by  a  neutral  ilag.  Ko  such  fiction  ia  ad- 
mitted even  in  argument.  That  hostile  property  is  found  in  neutral 
ships  is  supposed  by  the  rule,  and  it  is  protected,  not  because  the  flag 
is  supposed  to  change  it  into  neutral  property,  but  for  the  extension  of 
commerce,  for  avoiding  some  of  the  evils  of  war,  and  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  merchant  ships  of  the  parties  from  vexatious 
visits,  seizures,  and  arrests.  The  rule  would  be  more  correctly  ex- 
pressed by  saying  the  neutral  fl<ig  shall  protect  hostile  property  than 
by  the  phrase /ree  ships  make  free  good^ — a  figurative  expression  which, 
considered  in  a  literal  sense,  has  given  rise  to  the  false  deduction  we 
are  considering.  The  reasoning  is,  if  free  ships  make  free  goods,  then 
the  goods  derive  their  character  from  the  vessel.  Then,  if  a  neutral 
bottom  makes  the  cargo  neutral,  though  it  belong  to  an  enemy,  by  the 
same  rule  a  belligerent  bottom  must  make  the  cargo  hostile  property, 
though  it  belong  to  a  friend. 

"It  will  rarely  happen  that,  as  a  neutral  nation,  we  shall  ever  find  it 
convenient  to  use  the  vessels  of  a  belligerent  as  our  carriers.  But  it  is 
our  interest  to  give  every  possible  extension  and  freedom  to  commerce ; 
therefore,  although  you  are  to  endeavor  to  procure  the  last- mentioned 
modification,  yet  you  are  not  to  make  it  a  point  in  your  negotiation, 
should  the  principle  in  its  full  extent  that  the  neutral  fiag  shall  protect 
hostile  property  be  admitted,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  neutral  prop- 
erty found  in  an  enemy's  ship  shall  be  safe.  Then  it  will  be  well  to 
make  a  positive  stipulation  of  both  parts  of  the  rule  (as  is  done  in  all 
our  treaties  with  the  Barbary  powers),  because,  although  by  the  ac- 
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knowledged  law  of  nations  neutral  property  in  a  hostile  bottom  is  pro- 
tected, yet  in  a  case  arising  between  two  powers  who  had  acknowledged 
the  principle  that  free  ships  make  free  goods  by  treaty,  the  same  process 
of  erroneoas  reasoning  I  have  pointed  out  might  perhaps  be  employed 
to  show  that,  as  between  them,  the  false  consequence  should  follow  of 
making  neutral  property  good  prize  in  an  enemy's  ship. 

Mr.  LivingBtoD,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  Nov.  22,  1832.    MSS.  Inst., 
Ministers. 

"  The  British,  in  case  of  war,  seize  every  vessel  in  their  ports  belong- 
ing to  the  enemy.  With  this  single  exception,  the  relic  of  an  age  of 
barbarism  and  piracy,  and  which  makes  part  of  the  King's  droits  of 
admiralty,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  civilized  nation  does  at  this  time, 
even  in  case  of  war,  seize  the  property  of  private  individuals  which  in 
time  of  peace  had  been  trusted  to  the  hospitality  and  good  faith  of 
the  country.  I  am  certain  that  the  United  States  never  were  guilty  of 
such  an  act  as  a  nation,  neither  in  1793,  when  the  British  were  plunder- 
log  without  notice  our  West  India  trade,  and  when  an  unsuccessful 
motion  to  that  efiect  was  made,  never  to  be  again  repeated,  nor  in  1798, 
at  the  time  of  the  greatest  excitement  and  quasi-war  against  France, 
nor  when  war  was  declared  against  England,  in  1812.  Since  the  motion 
of  1793,  which,  if  brought  to  the  test,  would  have  been  indignantly  re- 
jected, during  the  various  periods  when  our  trade  was  exposed  to  the 
depredations  of  one  or  both  the  belligerents  amongst  all  the  devices 
and  expedients  proposed  in  order  to  avoid  war,  never  was  the  iniqni- 
toas  proposal  of  seizing  property  confided  to  the  protection  of  our  laws 
again  suggested.  And  I  trust  that,  whilst  so  much  is  said  of  what  is 
due  to  the  honor  of  the  nation  (how  applicable  to  the  present  state  of 
things  is  another  question),  such  truly  dishonorable  act  is  not  in  con- 
templation. 

"  The  preceding  observation  is  strictly  correct  with  respect  to  seiz- 
ures in  time  of  peace,  and  is  intended  to  show  the  gross  impropriety  of 
supposing  that  such  seizures  are  a  peace  measure.  I  admit  that  they 
have  sometimes  taken  place  in  time  of  war.  Such  was  the  sequestra- 
tion by  several  of  the  States  of  the  British  debts  during  the  war  of  In- 
dependence. Eussia  also  suspended  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  a 
loan  formerly  contracted  in  Holland  whilst  she  was  at  war  with  France, 
of  which  Holland  had  become  a  province.  Yet  these  are  not  examples 
for  imitation.  The  seizure  without  violence  of  property  belonging  to 
the  offending  Government  and  not  to  individuals  would,  I  think,  be  le- 
gitimate in  some  cases. 

'•With  respect  to  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  if  we  were  to  judge 
of  the  act  on  the  immutable  principles  of  justice  and  in  conformity  with 
those  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  nations  by  land,  private  war  of 
every  description  mast  be  disallowed  aUogether.  But  we  are  com- 
pelled, in  this  as  in  man>  other  instances,  to  recur  to  the  practice  of 
nations,  to  their  actual  practice  at  this  time,  and  not  to  what  it  was  in 
Orotius's  time,  or  even  in  that  of  Vattel,  who  has,  by  the  bye,  often 
copied  the  first  writer  without  attending  to  changes  which  had  since 
taken  place,  and  asserted  doctrines  which  in  practice  were  already  ob- 
solete. The  change  in  this  case  has  been  produced  by  the  progress  of 
civilization,  and  may,in  fact,  be  considered  as  an  amelioration. 

*^It  is  undeniable  that  at  present  general  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
prisal are  war  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  that  they  are  never  granted 
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bat  iu  conseqaence  of  an  existing  war,  or  as  a  way  of  making  war 
without  a  formal  declaration.  Both  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  that  of 
1778  between  France  and  England,  commenced  in  that  way,  and  were 
long  so  con  tinned  before  war  was  actually  declared. 

^^  It  is  equally  true  that  special  letters  of  reprisal  granted  to  injured 
individuals  and  authorizing  them  to  capture  at  sea  an  equivalent  for 
their  losses  from  subjects  of  the  offending  country,  have  fallen  into  en- 
tire disuse.  Some  cases  may  have  escaped  my  notice.  I  recollect  no 
one  instance  (in  time  of  peace)  since  Cromwell.  In  short,  the  present 
practice  or  law  of  nations  admits  private^  war  by  sea  (privateering)  in 
time  of  war;  never  in  time  of  peace,  any  more  by  sea  than  by  land." 

Mr.  Gallatin  to  Mr.  Everett,  Jan.  5, 1835.    2  Gallatin's  Writings,  476. 

The  treaty  provision  that  free  ships  make  free  goods, ''  having  been 
agreed  to  with  Spain  when  Colombia  was  in  Spanish  possession,  con- 
tinued obligatory  on  that  country  not  only  so  long  as  it  remained  sub- 
ject to  Spain,  but  after  it  had  achieved  its  independence  and  had  been 
acknowledged  by  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Semple,  Feb.  13,  1839.    MSS.  Inst.,  Colombia. 

"  The  treaty  of  1828,  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia,  recog- 
nizes the  rule  that  free  ships  shall  make  free  goods.  It  does  not  stipu- 
late, however,  that  the  converse  of  this  rule,  namely,  that  enemy's 
ships  shall  make  enemy's  goods,  shall  be  inoperative.    •    •    • 

^^  Merchants  domiciled  and  carrying  on  business  in  a  country  at  war 
with  another,  must  be  regarded  as  enemies.  This  rule  has  even  been 
applied  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  commerce  in  an 
enemy's  country.    •    •    • 

<'  The  liability  of  this  Government  to  make  amends  to  those  Pmssian 
subjects  who  complained  of  maltreatment  and  robbery  by  soldiers  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico,  cannot  be  acknowledged." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Baron  Gerolt,  Feb.  15,  1854.    MSS.  Notes,  Pmasia. 

<<  The  propositions  submitted  to  you — the  same,  I  presume,  which  Mr. 
Crampton  has  confidentially  submitted  to  me— are,  1st,  that  free  ships 
make  free  goods,  except  articles  contraband  of  war;  and,  2dy  that 
neutral  property,  not  contraband,  found  on  board  enemies'  ships  is  not 
liable  to  confiscation.  The  United  States  have  long  favored  the  doc- 
trine that  the  neutral  flag  should  protect  the  cargo,  and  endeavored  to 
have  it  regarded  and  acted  on  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations.  There 
is  now,  I  believe,  a  fair  prospect  of  getting  this  sound  and  salatary  . 
principle  incorporated  into  the  international  code. 

<<  There  can  be,  I  presume,  no  doubt  that  France  cheerfully  concurs 
with  Great  Britain  in  adopting  this  principle  as  the  rule  of  conduct  in 
the  pending  war.  I  have  just  received  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  Mason,  in 
which  he  details  conferences  he  has  had  with  the  French  ministers  on 
the  subject  of  neutral  rights }  but  it  does  not  appear  from  the  accounts 
he  has  given  of  them  that  the  French  Grovernment  had  intimated  to  him 
the  course  it  intended  to  pursue  in  regard  to  neutral  ships  and  neutral 
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property  on  board  enemies'  ships.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that 
France  has  more  readily  acquiesced  in  the  indicated  policy  than  Great 
Britain." 

Mr.  Marcy,  8eo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  BachaDaa,  Apr.  13,  1854.    M8S.  Inst.,  Gr. 
Brit.    House  Ex.  Doc.  103,  33d  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 

'^  The  right  of  search  has  heretofore  been  so  freely  used,  and  so  much 
abused,  to  the  injury  of  our  commerce,  that  it  is  regarded  as  an  odious 
doctrine  in  this  country,  and  if  exercised  against  us  harshly  in  the  ap- 
proaching war  will  excite  deep  and  wide-spread  indignation.  Caution 
on  the  part  of  belligerents  in  exercising  it  towards  us,  in  cases  where 
sanctioned  by  usage,  would  be  a  wise  procedure.  As  the  law  has  been 
declared  by  the  decisions  of  courts  of  admiralty  and  elementary  writers, 
it  allows  belligerents  to  search  neutral  vessels  for  articles  contraband 
of  war,  and  for  enemies'  goods.  If  the  doctrine  is  so  modified  as  to  ex- 
empt from  seizure  and  confiscation  enemies'  property  under  a  neutial 
flag,  still  the  right  to  seize  articles  contraband  of  war,  on  board  of  neu- 
tral vessels,  implies  the  right  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  cargo. 
If  used  for  such  a  purpose  and  in  a  proper  manner,  it  is  not  probable 
that  serious  collisions  would  occur  between  neutrals  and  belligerents. 

''A  persistent  resistance  by  a  neutral  vessel  to  submit  to  a  search 
renders  it  confiscable,  according  to  the  settled  determinations  of  the 
English  admiralty.  It  would  be  much  to  be  regretted  if  any  of  our 
vessels  should  be  condemned  for  this  cause,  unless  under  circumstances 
which  compromitted  their  neutrality." 

Ibid. 

^'Russia  has  always  been  foremost  among  the  maritime  European 
powers  to  respect  neutral  rights,  and  this  Government  does  not  enter- 
tain a  doubt  that  she  will  in  the  present  conflict  maintain  the  liberal 
spirit  which  has  hitherto  distinguished  her  conduct  towards  neutral 
powers.  In  the  earliest  period  of  this  Eepublic,  attempts  were  made 
to  procure  the  recognition  of  the  doctrine  that  ^  free  ships  make  free 
goods'  as  a  principle  of  international  law ;  but  those  attempts  were  un- 
availing, and  up  to  this  time  enemies'  property  on  board  of  a  neutral 
vessel  has  been  held  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation.  Eussia  has  the 
merit  of  having  favored  the  liberal  view  of  this  question ;  France  has 
been  willing  to  concede  the  doctrine,  but  Great  Britain  strenuously  re- 
sisted. Her  maritime  ascendency  has  inclined  her  to  maintain  extreme 
doctrines  in  regard  to  belligerent  rights.  It  may  now  be  regarded  as  a 
settled  principle  of  maritime  law  that  a  neutral  flag  does  not  protect 
all  the  property  under  it.  Notwithstanding  this  rule  h  is  now  quite 
certain  that  both  Great  Britain  and  France  in  the  war  in  which  thev 
are  likely  to  be  engaged  will  consent  to  refrain  from  the  seizure  of  any 
property  which  may  be  found  under  the  ffag  of  a  neutral  nation  except 
articles  that  are  contraband  of  war.  They  will  also  respect  tbe  prop- 
erty, if  not  contraband,  of  a  neutral  owner  found  on  board  of  an  enemy's 
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ship.    This,  however,  is  no  concession  to  neutrals,  for  the  international 
code  protects  their  property  thus  situated." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  de  Stoeckl,  Apr.  14, 1854.    MSS.  Notes,  Russia. 

*'  You  will  observe  that  there  is  a  suggestion  in  the  inclosed  for  a 
convention  among  the  principal  maritime  nations  to  unite  in  a  declara- 
tion that  free  ships  should  make  free  goods,  except  articles  contraband 
of  war.  This  doctrine  has  had  heretofore  the  sanction  of  Bussia,  and 
no  reluctance  is  apprehended  on  her  part  to  becoming  a  partner  to  such 
an  arrangement.  Great  Britain  is  the  only  considerable  power  which 
has  heretofore  made  a  sturdy  opposition  to  it.  Having  yielded  it  for 
the  present  in  the  existing  war,  she  thereby  recognizes  the  justice  and 
fairness  of  the  principle,  and  would  hardly  be  consistent  if  she  should 
withhold  her  consent  to  an  agreement  to  have  it  hereafter  regarded  as  a 
rule  of  international  law." 

Mr.  Maroy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Seymoar,  May  9, 1854.    MSS.  Inst.,  Russia. 

^^  You  are  aware  that  this  Government  has  strenuously  contended 
that  free  ships  should  make  free  goods,  articles  contraband  of  war  ex- 
cepted. Great  Britain  is  believed  to  be  almost  the  only  maritime  i>ower 
which  has  constantly  refused  to  regard  this  as  a  rule  of  international 
law,  and  her  policy  in  this  respect  may,  it  is  pi^esnmed,  be  ascribed 
rather  to  a  consciousness  of  power,  than  a  sense  of  right.  The  admi- 
ralty courts  of  the  XJnited  States  have  followed  English  precedents  in 
their  decisions  against  this  rule.  It  has,  however,  been  expressly  rec- 
ognized in  several  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  France." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  MasoD,  Aug.  7, 1854.    MSS.  Inst.,  France. 

'<  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  you  are  aware,  has  stren- 
uously contended  for  the  doctrine  that  free  ships  make  free  goods,  con- 
traband articles  excepted.  There  is  not,  I  believe,  a  maritime  power 
which  has  not  incorporated  it  in  some  of  its  treaties ;  but  Great  Britain, 
which  is  the  most  considerable  of  them,  has  constantly  refused  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  rule  of  international  law.  Her  admiralty  courts  have  re- 
jected it  and  ours  have  followed  after  them.  When  Great  Britain  and 
France,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  with  Russia,  agreed 
to  act  upon  that  principle  for  the  time  being,  this  Government  believed 
that  a  fair  occasion  was  presented  for  obtaining  the  general  consent  of 
commercial  nations  to  recognize  it  as  a  principle  of  the  law  of  nations." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  BncbaDan,  Ang.  7, 1 854.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. 

The  objections  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  dec- 
laration of  the  Paris  conference  of  1856  are  that  (1)  "  All  the  four  prop- 
ositions must  be  taken  or  none ; "  (2)  they  limit  the  future  sovereign 
power  of  the  parties  concerned ;  (3)  they  exact  the  surrender  of  priva- 
teering, a  surrender  the  United  States  cannot  make ;  (4)  they  do  not 
exempt  private  property  of  non-belligerents  from  confiscation. 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Seibels,  July  14,  1856.     MSS.  Inst.,  Belgiom. 
Ab  to  declaration  of  Paris,  see  144  Edinb.  Rev.,  353. 
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^^  You  are  instructed  by  the  President  to  propose  to  the  Government 
of  Mexico  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  for  its  adherence  with  the 
United  States  to  the  four  principles  of  the  declaration  of  the  congress, 
provided  the  first  of  them  is  amended,  as  specified  in  my  note  to  the 
Count  de  Sartiges.  Without  such  amendment,  the  President  is  con- 
strained for  many  weighty  reasons,  some  of  which  are  stated  in  that 
note,  to  decline  acceding  to  the  first  principle  of  the  ^  declaration.' 
The  President,  however,  will  readily  give  his  consent  to  the  remaining 
three  principles." 

Mr.  Bfaroy,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foray th,  Aug.  29, 1866.    M8S.  Inst. ,  Mez. 

^<  Long  experience  has  shown  that,  in  general,  when  the  principal 
powers  of  Enrope  are  engaged  in  war,  the  rights  of  neutral  nations  are 
endangered.  This  consideration  led,  in  the  progress  of  the  war  of  our 
independence,  to  the  formation  of  the  celebrated  confederacy  of  armed 
neutrality,  a  primary  object  of  which  was  to  assert  the  doctrine  that 
free  ships  make  free  goods,  except  in  the  case  of  articles  contraband  of 
war ;  a  doctrine  which,  from  the  very  commencement  of  our  national 
being,  has  been  a  cherished  idea  of  the  statesmen  of  this  country.  At 
one  period  or  another  every  maritime  power  has,  by  some  solemn  treaty 
stipulation,  recognized  that  principle ;  and  it  might  have  been  hoped 
that  it  would  come  to  be  universally  received  and  respected  as  a  rule 
of  international  law ;  but  the  refusal  of  one  power  prevented  this,  and 
in  the  next  great  war  which  ensued,  that  of  the  French  Beyolution,  it 
&iled  to  be  respected  among  the  belligerent  states  of  Europe.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  principle  is  generally  admitted  to  be  a  sound  and 
salutary  one;  so  much  so  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  existing 
war  in  Europe,  Great  Britain  and  France  announced  their  purpose  to 
observe  it  for  the  present ;  not,  however,  as  a  recognized  international 
right,  but  as  a  mere  concession  for  the  time  being.  The  co-operation, 
however,  of  these  two  powerful  maritime  nations  in  the  interest  of  neu- 
tral rights  appeared  to  me  to  afford  an  occasion  inviting  and  justifying, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  a  renewed  effort  to  make  the  doctrine 
in  question  a  principle  of  international  law,  by  means  of  special  con- 
ventions between  the  several  powers  of  Europe  and  America.  Accord- 
ingly, a  proposition,  embracing  not  only  the  rule  that  free  ships  make 
free  goods,  except  contraband  articles,  but  also  the  less  contested  one, 
that  neutral  property  other  than  contraband,  though  on  board  enemy's 
ships,  shall  be  exempt  from  confiscation,  has  been  submitted  by  this 
Government  to  those  of  Europe  and  America. 

'^Bussia  acted  promptly  in  this  matter,  and  a  convention  was  con- 
eluded  between  that  country  and  the  United  States,  providing  for  th^ 
observance  of  the  principles  announced,  not  only  as  between  themselves, 
bat  also  as  between  them  and  all  other  nations  which  shall  enter  into 
like  stipulations.  None  of  the  other  powers  have  as  yet  taken  final 
action  on  the  subject.    I  am  not  aware,  however,  that  any  objection 
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to  the  proposed  stipalations  has  been  made;  bat,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  acknowledged  to  be  essential  to  the  security  of  neutral  commerce ; 
and  the  only  apparent  obstacle  to  their  general  adoption  is  the  possi- 
bility that  it  may  be  encambered  by  inadmissible  conditions.    * 

^^  The  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  has  expressed  to  our  minister  at  Naples 
his  readiness  to  concur  in  our  proposition  relative  to  neutral  rights,  and 
to  enter  into  a  convention  on  that  subject.^ 

President  Pierce,  Second  Annnal  Message,  1854.    See  144  Edinb.  Rev.,  353. 

'^  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  late  war  in  Euroi)e  this  Gov- 
ernment submitted  to  the  consideration  of  all  maritime  nations  two 
principles  for  the  security  of  neutral  commerce;  one,  that  theneatral 
flag  should  cover  enemies'  goods,  except  articles  contraband  of  war; 
and  the  other,  that  neutral  property  on  board  merchant  vessels  of  bel- 
ligerents should  be  exempt  from  condemnation,  with  the  exception  of 
contraband  articles.  These  were  not  presented  as  new  rules  of  inter- 
national law ;  having  been  generally  claimed  by  neutrals,  thoagh  not 
always  admitted  by  belligerents.  One  of  the  parties  to  the  war — 
Bussia — as  well  as  several  neutral  powers,  promptly  acceded  to  these 
propositions;  and  the  two  other  principal  belligerents,  Great  Britain 
and  France,  having  consented  to  observe  them  for  the  present  occasion, 
a  favorable  opportunity  seemed  to  be  presented  for  obtaining  a  general 
recognition  of  them  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

^<  But  Great  Britain  and  France,  in  common  with  most  of  the  states 
of  Europe,  while  forbearing  to  reject,  did  not  affirmatively  act  upon  the 
overtures  of  the  United  States. 

^^  While  the  question  was  in  this  position,  the  representatives  of  Bus- 
sia, France,  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  as- 
sembled at  Paris,  took  into  consideration  the  subject  of  maritime  rights, 
and  put  forth  a  declaration  containing  the  two  principles  which  this 
Government  had  submitted  nearly  two  years  before,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  maritime  powers,  and  adding  thereto  the  following  propositions : 
^  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished,'  and  -^  blockades,  in  order  to  be 
binding,  must  be  effective,  that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  suffi- 
cient really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy ; '  and  to  the 
declaration  thus  composed  of  four  points,  two  of  which  had  already 
been  proposed  by  the  United  States,  this  Government  has  been  invited 
to  accede  by  all  the  powers  represented  at  Paris,  except  Great  Britain 
and  Turkey.  To  the  last  of  the  two  additional  propositions,  that  in  re- 
lation to  blockades,  there  can  certainly  be  no  objection.  It  is  merely 
the  definition  of  what  shall  constitute  the  effectual  investment  of  a 
blockaded  place,  a  definition  for  which  this  Government  has  always  con- 
tended, claiming  indemnity  for  losses  where  a  practical  violation  of  the 
rule  thus  defined  has  been  injurious  to  our  commerce.  As  to  the  re- 
maining article  of  the  declaration  of  the  conference  of  Paris,  *  that  pri- 
vateering is  and  remains  abolished,'  I  certainly  cannot  ascribe  to  the 
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powers  represented  in  the  conference  of  Paris  any  but  liberal  and 
philanthropic  views  in  the  attempt  to  change  the  unquestionable  rule 
of  maritime  law  in  regard  to  privateering.  This  proposition  Avas  doubt- 
less intended  to  imply  approval  of  the  principle  that  private  property 
upon  the  ocean,  although  it  might  belong  to  the  citizen  of  a  belligerent 
state,  should  be  exempted  from  capture ;  and  had  that  proposition  been 
80  framed  as  to  give  full  effect  to  the  principle,  it  would  have  received 
my  ready  assent  on  behalf  of  the  United  Stp.tes.  But  the  measure  pro- 
posed is  inadequate  to  that  purpose.  It  is  true  that,  if  adopted,  private 
property  upon  the  ocean  would  be  withdrawn  from  one  method  of  plun- 
der, but  left  exposed,  meanwhile,  to  another  mode,  which  could  be  used 
with  increased  effectiveness.  The  aggressive  capacity  of  great  naval 
powers  would  be  thereby  augmented,  while  the  defensive  ability  of 
others  would  be  reduced.  Though  the  surrender  of  the  means  of 
prosecuting  hostilities  by  employing  privateers,  as  proposed  by  the 
conference  of  Paris,  is  neutral  m  terms,  yet,  in  practical  effect,  it  would 
be  the  relinquishment  of  a  right  of  little  value  to  one  class  of  states, 
bat  of  essential  importance  to  another  and  a  far  larger  class.  It  ought 
not  to  have  been  anticipated  that  a  measure  so  inadequate  to  the  ac- 
complishment  of  the  proposed  object,  and  so  unequal  in  its  operation, 
would  receive  the  assent  of  all  maritime  powers.  Private  property 
would  be  still  left  to  the  depredations  of  the  public  armed  cruisers. 

^'  I  have  expressed  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  this  Government  to  ac- 
cede to  all  the  principles  contained  in  the  declaration  of  the  conference 
of  Paris,  provided  that  the  one  relating  to  the  abandonment  of  privateer- 
ing can  be  so  amended  as  to  effect  the  object  for  which,  as  is  presumed, 
it  waa  intended,  the  immunity  of  private  property  on  the  ocean  from 
hostile  capture.  To  effect  this  object,  it  is  proposed  to  add  to  the  dec- 
laration that  ^privateering  is  and  remains  abolished,'  the  foUowiug 
amendment: 

"'And  that  the  private  property  of  subjects  and  citizens  of  a  belliger- 
ent on  the  high  seas,  shall  be  exempt  from  seizure  by  the  public  armed 
Tessels  of  the  other  belligerent,  except  it  be  contraband.'  This  amend- 
ment has  been  presented  not  only  to  the  powers  which  have  asked  our 
assent  to  the  declaration  to  abolish  privateering,  but  to  all  other  mari- 
time states.  Thus  far  it  has  not  been  rejected  by  any,  and  is  favorably 
entertained  by  all  which  have  made  any  communication  in  reply. 

"Several  of  the  Governments,  regarding  with  favor  the  proposition  of 
the  United  States,  have  delayed  definite  action  upon  it  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consulting  with  others  parties  to  the  conference  of  Paris.  I 
h^ve  the  satisfaction  of  stating,  however,  that  the  Emperor  of  Kn^sia 
has  entirely  and  explicitly  approved  of  that  modification,  and  will  co- 
operate in  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  assent  of  other  powers;  mid  that 
assurances  of  a  similar  purport  have  been  received  in  relation  to  the 
disposition  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French." 

PreeideDt  Pierce,  Fourth  Annual  Message,  1856^ 
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^^  It  is  unfortanate  that  various  claims  have  been  advanced  aud  en- 
forced  by  belligerent  powers,  in  the  prosecution  of  wars,  for  which  it 
would  be  vain  to  seek  any  sufQcient  justification  in  the  law  of  nations, 
and  this  consideration  adds  to  the  importance  of  some  acceptable  ar- 
rangement by  which  this  source  of  apprehension  may  be  removed  and 
all  danger  of  collision  avoided  by  clearly  defining  the  rights  of  the  par- 
ties in  all  doubtful  cases. 

"  If  the  belligerent  powers  should  substitute  their  own  views  for  the 
fair  provisions  of  the  general  law,  the  most  serious  consequences  may 
be  api)rehended.  It  becomes  all  prudent  Governments  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities to  take  into  consideration  the  actual  condition  of  public  senti- 
ment, whenever  measures  of  doubtful  character  are  proposed,  and  sat- 
isfy themselves,  not  only  that  they  are  theoretically  right,  but  that  they 
are  also  practically  expedient.    •    •    • 

"  With  respect  to  the  protection  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  by  the  flag 
which  waves  over  them,  the  United  States  look  upon  that  principle  as 
established,  and  they  maintain  that  belligerent  property  on  board  a 
neutral  ship  is  not  liable  to  capture,  aud  from  existing  indications  they 
hope  to  receive  the  general  concurrence  of  all  commercial  powers  in 
this  position.    •    •    • 

'^  The  countries  engaged  in  the  pending  war  have  adopted  a  much 
wiser  policy.  They  hold  on  to  the  power  of  the  flag  to  protect  both  veasel 
and  cargo  from  all  violation,  and  have  proclaimed  by  public  declara- 
tions their  determination  to  respect  the  principle  of  exemption  so  hap- 
pily established.  And  well  is  it,  iu  the  general  interest,  that  this  trib- 
ute has  been  rendered  to  the  opinions  of  the  age.  The  stopping  of 
neutral  vessels  upon  the  high  seas,  their  forcible  entrance,  aud  the  over- 
hauling and  examination  of  their  cargoes,  the  seizure  of  their  freight 
at  the  will  of  a  foreign  ofticer,  the  frequent  interruption  of  their  voy- 
ages by  compelling  them  to  change  their  destination  in  order  to  seek 
redress,  and  above  all  the  assumption  of  jurisdiction  by  a  foreign  arme<l 
party  over  what  has  been  aptly  termed  the  extension  of  the  territory 
of  an  independent  state,  and  with  all  the  abuses  which  are  so  prgne  to 
accompany  the  exercise  of  unlimited  powfer,  where  responsibility  is  re- 
mote, these  are  indeed  serious '  obstructions'  little  likely  to  be  submitted 
to  iu  the  present  state  of  the  world  without  a  formidable  effort  to  pre- 
vent them.    •    •    • 

^^  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  neutral  power  should  have  announced  its 
adherence  to  this  declaration  (of  Paris)  in  order  to  entitle  its  vessels  to 
the  immunity  promised.    •    •    • 

"  The  United  States,  indeed,  declined  to  become  a  party  to  the  Paris 
conference,  though  that  circumstance  does  not  affect  the  position  they 
occupy." 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Mi^oo,  Jane  17,  1859,    MSS.  Inst.,  France,    tie^ 
144  Ed.  Rev.,  353. 
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The  following  papers  were  commanicated  to  GoDgresa  by  President 
Lincola  in  connection  with  his  annual  message  of  18GL: 

"  Jfr.  Seward^  Secretary  of  State^  to  ministers  of  the  United  States  in  Or  eat 
Britain^  France^  Russia^  Prussia^  Ausiri^^  Belgium^  Italy^  and  Den- 
marh, 

"Depabiment  of  State, 

"  Washington^  April  24,  1861. 

''The  advocates  of  benevolence  and  the  believers  in  human  progress, 
enconraged  by  the  slow  though  marked  meliorations  of  the  barbarities 
of  war  which  have  obtained  in  modern  times,  have  been,  as  you  are 
well  aware,  recently  engaged  with  much  assiduity  in 'endeavoring  to 
effect  some  modifications  of  the  law  of  nations  in  regard  to  the  rights 
of  neutrals  in  maritime  war.  In  the  spirit  of  these  movements  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1854,  submitted  to  the  sev- 
eral maritime  nations  two  propositions,  to  which  he  solicited  their  as- 
sent, as  permanent  principles  of  international  law,  which  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

^'1.  Free  ships  make  free  goods;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  effects  or 
goods  belonging  to  subjects  or  citizens  of  a  power  or  state  at  war  are 
free  from  capture  or  confiscation  when  found  on  board  of  neutral  ves- 
sels, with  the  exception  of  articles  contraband  of  war. 

"2.  That  the  property  of  neutrals  on  board  an  enemy's  vessel  is  not 
subject  to  confiscation  unless  the  same  be  contraband  of  war. 

"Several  of  the  Governments  to  which  these  propositions  were  sub- 
mitted expressed  their  willingness  to  accept  them,  while  some  others, 
which  were  in  a  state  of  war,  intimated  a  de^aire  to  defer  acting  thereon 
until  the  return  of  peace  should  present  what  they  thought  would  be 
a  more  auspicious  season  for  such  interesting  negotiations. 

"On  the  16th  of  April,  1856,  a  congress  was  in  session  at  Paris.  It 
consisted  of  several  maritime  powers,  represented  by  their  plenipoten- 
tiaries, namely.  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Eussia,  Prussia,  Sardi^ 
nia,  and  Turkey.  That  congress  having  taken  up  the  general  subject 
to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made  in  this  letter,  on  the  day  be- 
fore mentioned,  came  to  an  agreement,  which  they  adopted  in  the  form 
of  a  declaration,  to  the  effect  following,  namely: 

"1.  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished. 

"2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of 
contraband  of  war. 

"3.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not 
liable  to  capture  under  enemy's  flag. 

"4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding  must  be  effective;  that  is  to 
say,  maintained  by  forces  really  sufficient  to  prevent  access  to  the 
coast  of  the  enemy. 

"The  agreement  pledged  the  parties  constituting  the  congress  to  bring 
the  declaration  thus  made  to  the  knowledge  of  the  states  which  had  not 
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been  represented  in  that  body,  and  to  invite  them  to  accede  to  it  The 
congress,  however,  at  the  same  time  insisted,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
declaration  should  be  binding  only  on  the  powers  who  were  or  should  be- 
come parties  to  it  as  one  whole  and  indivisible  compact ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  parties  who  had  agreed,  and  those  who  should  afterwards  ae- 
cede  to  it,  should,  after  the  adoption  of  the  same,  enter  into  no  arrange- 
ment on  the  application  of  maritime  law  in  time  of  war  without  stipu- 
lating for  a  strict  observance  of  the  four  points  resolved  by  the 
declaration. 

^'The  declaration  which  I  have  thus  substantially  recited  of  course 
prevented  all  the  powers  which  became  parties  to  it  from  acceptiog  the 
two  propositions  which  had  been  before  submitted  to  the  maritime  na- 
tions by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

''The  declaration  was,  in  due  time,  submitted  by  the  Govemments 
represented  in  the  congress  at  Paris  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

*'  The  President,  about  the  14th  of  July,  1856,  made  known  to  the 
states  concerned  his  unwillingness  to  accede  to  the  declaration.  In 
making  that  announcement  on  behalf  of  this  Government,  my  prede- 
cessor, Mr.  Marcy,  called  the  attention  of  those  states  to  the  following 
points,  namely: 

<'  1st.  That  the  second  and  third  propositions  contained  in  the  Paris 
declaration  are  substantially  the  same  with  the  two  propositions  which 
had  before  been  submitted  to  the  maritime  states  by  the  President. 

'<2d.  That  the  Paris  declaration,  with  the  conditions  annexed,  was  in- 
admissible by  the  United  States  in  three  respects,  namely :  1st.  That 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  could  not  give  its  assent  to  the 
first  proposition  contained  in  the  declaration,  namely,  that ''  Privateer- 
ing is  and  remains  abolished,"  although  it  was  willing  to  accept  it 
with  an  amendment  which  should  exempt  the  private  property  of  in- 
dividuals, though  belonging  to  t>elligerent  states,  from  seizure  or  con- 
fiscation by  national  vessels  in  maritime  war.  2d.  That  for  this  reason 
the  stipulation  annexed  to  the  declaration,  viz,  that  the  propositions 
must  be  taken  altogether  or  rejected  altogether,  without  modification, 
could  not  be  allowed.  3d.  That  the  fourth  condition  annexed  to  the 
declaration,  which  provided  that  the  parties  acceding  to  it  should  enter 
into  no  negotiation  for  any  modifications  of  the  law  of  maritime  war 
with  nations  which  should  not  contain  the  four  points  contained  in  the 
Paris  declaration,  seemed  inconsistent  with  a  proper  regard  to  the  na- 
tional sovereignty  of  the  United  Sates. 

'<0n  the  29th  of  July,  1856,  Mr.  Mason,  then  minister  of  the  United 
States  at  Paris,  was  instructed  by  the  President  to  propose  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  France  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  for  it<s  adherence,  with 
the  United  States,  to  the  four  principles  of  the  declaration  of  the  congress 
of  Paris,  provided  the  first  of  them  should  be  amended  as  specified  in  Mr. 
Harcy's  note  to  the  Count  de  Sartiges  ou  the  28th  of  July,  18§Q,    Mr. 
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Mason  accordingly  brought  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment of  France,  which  was  disposed  to  entertain  the  matter  favorably, 
but  which  failed  to  communicate  its  decision  on  the  subject  to  him.  Simi- 
lar instructions  regarding  the  matter  were  addressed  by  this  Department 
to  Mr.  Dallas,  our  minister  at  London,  on  the  31st  day  of  January,  1857 ; 
bat  the  proposition  above  referred  to  had  not  been  directly  presented 
to  the  British  Government  by  him  when  tlie  administration  of  this  Gov- 
ernment by  Franklin  Pierce,  during  whose  term  these  proceedings  oc- 
curred, came  to  an  end,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1857,  and  was  succeeded 
by  that  of  James  Buchanan,  who  directed  the  negotiations  to  be  aiTcsted 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  examine  the  questions  involved,  and 
they  have  ever  since  remained  in  that  state  of  suspension. 

^*The  President  of  the  United  States  has  now  taken  the  subject  into 
consideration,  and  he  is  prepared  to  communicate  his  views  upon  it, 
with  a  disposition  to  bring  the  negotiation  to  a  speedy  and  satisfactory 
conclusion. 

*^  For  that  purpose  you  are  hereby*instructed  to  seek  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  call  the  attention  of  her  Majesty's  Government  to  the  subject, 
and  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  disposed  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the 
accession  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  declaration 
of  the  Paris  congress,  with  the  conditions  annexed  by  that  body  to  the 
same ;  and  if  you  shall  find  that  Government  so  disposed,  you  will  then 
enter  into  a  convention  to  that  effect,  substantially  in  the  form  of  a 
project  for  that  purpose  herewith  transmitted  to  yon ;  the  convention 
to  take  effect  from  the  time  when  the  due  ratifications  of  the  same  shall 
have  been  exchanged.  It  is  presumed  that  you  will  need  no  special 
explanation  of  the  sentiments  of  the  President  on  this  subject  for  the 
pmpose  of  conducting  the  necessary  conferences  with  the  Government 
to  which  yon  are  accredited.  It<s  assent  is  expected  on  the  ground  that 
the  proposition  is  accepted  at  its  suggestion,  and  in  the  form  it  has  pre- 
ferred. For  your  own  information  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
President  adheres  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  my  predecessor,  Mr. 
BCarcy,  that  it  would  be  eminently  desirable  for  the  good  of  all  nations 
that  the  property  and  effects  of  private  individuals,  not  contraband, 
should  be  exempt  from  seizure  and  confiscation  by  national  vessels  in 
maritime  war.  If  the  time  and  circumstances  were  propitious  to  a 
prosecution  of  the  negotiation  with  that  object  in  view,  he  would  direct 
that  it  should  be  assiduously  pursued.  But  the  right  season  seems  to 
have  passed,  at  least  for  the  present.  Europe  seems  once  more  on  the 
verge  of  quite  general  wars.  On  the  other  hand,  a  portion  of  the 
American  people  have  raised  the  standard  of  insurrection,  and  pro- 
claimed a  provisional  Government,  and,  through  their  organs,  have 
taken  the  bad  resolution  to  invite  privateers  to  prey  upon  the  peaceful 
commerce  of  the  United  States. 

*'  Prudence  and  humanity  combine  in  persuading  the  President,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  that  it  is  wise  to  secure  the  lesser  good  off'ered 
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by  the  Paris  congress,  without  waiting  indeflnitely  in  hope  to  obtain 
the  greater  one  offered  to  the  maritime  nations  by  the  President  of  the 
United  states. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

'*  William  H.  Seward." 

The  same,  mvtatis  mutandisj  to  the  ministers  of  the  United  States  in 
France,  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Denmark. 

Convention  upon  the  subject  of  the  rights  of  belligerents  and  neutrals  in  time  of  war,  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^ 

The  United  States  of  America  and  Her  Miyesty  the  Queen  of  Gieat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  being  eqaally  animated  by  a  desire  to  define  with  more  precision  the  rights 
of  belligerent  and  neutrals  in  time  of  war,  have,  for  that  purpose,  conferred  foU 
powers,  the  President  of  the  United  States  upou  Charles  F.  Adams^  accredited  as 
their  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  her  said  Mi^esty,  and  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  upon . 

And  the  said  plenipotentiaries,  after  having  exchanged  their  fnU  powers,  have  ocm- 
cluded  the  following  articles : 

Abticle  I. 

1.  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished.  2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods, 
with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war.  3.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of 
contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture  under  enemy's  flag.  4.  Blockades,  in 
order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective ;  that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  safficient 
cient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy. 

Article  II. 

The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  by  Her  Mijesty  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  Wash- 
ington, within  the  space  of  six  months  from  the  signature,  or  sooner  if  possible.  In 
faith  whereof,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  present  oonventioD  in 
duplicate,  and  have  thereto  affixed  their  seals. 

Done  at  London,  the day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 

eight  hundred  and  sixty-one  (1861). 

'<  The  rights  which  it  asserts  that  France  expects,  as  a  neutral,  from 
the  United  States,  as  a  belligerent,  are  even  less  than  this  Govemraent, 
on  the  25th  of  April,  instructed  yon  to  concede  and  guarantee  to  her  by 
treaty,  as  a  friend.  On  that  day  we  offered  to  her  our  adhesion  to  the 
declaration  of  Paris,  which  contains  four  propositions,  namely:  Ist 
That  privateering  shall  be  abolished.  2d.  That  a  neutral  flag  covers 
enemy's  goods  not  contraband  of  war.  3d.  That  goods  of  a  neutral, 
not  contraband,  shall  not  be  confiscated  though  found  in  an  enemy's 
vessel.  4th.  That  blockades,  in  order  to  be  lawful,  must  be  maintained 
by  competent  force.  We  have  always,  when  at  war,  conceded  the  three 
last  of  these  rights  to  neittrals,  a  fortiori^  we  could  not  when  at  peace 
deny  them  to  friendly  nations.  The  first-named  concession  was  pro- 
posed on  the  grounds  already  mentioned.    W^  are  still  read^  to  ^ar- 
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antee  these  rights,  by  convention  with  France,  whenever  she  shall 
anthorize  either  yon  or  her  minister  here  to  enter  into  convention. 
There  is  no  reservation  or  difQcnlty  aboat  their  application  in  the 
present  case.  We  hold  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  loyal  or 
disloyal,  alike  included  by  the  law  of  nations  and  treaties ;  and  we  hold 
onrselves  bound  by  the  same  obligations  to  see,  so  far  as  may  be  in  our 
power,  that  all  our  citizens,  whether  maintaining  this  Government  or 
engaged  in  overthrowing  it,  respect  those  rights  in  favor  of  France  and 
of  every  other  friendly  nation.  In  any  case,  not  only  shall  we  allow  no 
privateer  or  national  vessel  to  violate  the  rights  of  friendly  nations  as 
I  have  thus  described  them,  but  we  shall  also  employ  all  our  naval  force 
to  prevent  the  insurgents  from  violating  them  just  as  much  as  we  do  to 
prevent  them  from  violating  the  laws  of  our  own  country.'' 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dayton,  June  6,  1861.    MSS.  Inet.,  France; 
Dip.  Corr.,  1861. 

"  You  are  aware  that  the  declaration  of  Paris  enjoins  each  of  the 
parties  that  had  signed  it  not  to  negotiate  any  other  changes  of  the  law 
of  nations  concerning  the  rights  of  neutrals  in  maritime  wars.  We 
have  supposed  that  this  would  operate  to  prevent  Great  Britain,  and 
probably  France,  from  receiving  our  accession  to  the  declaration  if  we 
should  insist  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Marcy,  namely,  the 
exemption  of  private  property  of  non-belligerents  from  confiscation. 
But  we  should  now,  as  the  instructions  heretofore  given  you  have 
already  informed  you,  vastly  prefer  to  have  the  amendment  accepted. 
Nevertheless,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  let  the  convention  be  made  for 
adherence  to  the  declaration,  pure  and  simple." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sandford,  Jane  21, 1861.    MSS.  Inst.,  Belgium. 

'*  Your  dispatch  No.  12  (dated  June  22)  has  been  received.  It  relates 
to  our  proposition  for  accession  to  the  declaration  of  Paris.  This  afiair 
has  become  very  much  complicated,  by  reason  of  the  irregular  and  ex- 
traordinary proceeding  of  the  French  Government  in  proposing  to  take 
notioe  of  the  domestic  disturbance  which  has  occurred  in  this  country. 
I  do  not  know  that  even  now  I  can  clear  the.  matter  up  effectually  with- 
oat  knowing  what  may  be  the  result  of  the  communication  which,  in  my 
dispatch  No.  19,  I  instructed  you  to  make  to  the  French  Government. 
I  will  try,  nevertheless,  to  do  so.  The  instructions  contained  in  my 
dispatch  No.  4,  dated  24th  of  April  last^  required  you  to  tender  to  the 
French  Government,  without  delay,  our  adhesion  to  the  declaration  of 
the  congress  of  Paris,  pure  and  simple. 

''  The  reason  why  we  wished  it  done  immediately  was,  that  we  supposed 
the  French  Government  woAld  naturally  feel  a  deep  anxiety  about  the 
safety  of  their  commerce,  threatened  distinctly  with  privateering  by  the 
iosorgents,  while  at  the  same  time,  as  this  Government  had  heretofore 
persistently  declined  to  relinquish  the  right  of  issuing  letters  of  marque, 
it  would  be  apprehended  by  France  that  we  too  should  take  up  that  form 
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of  maritime  warfare  in  the  present  domestic  controversy.  We  appre- 
hended that  the  danger  of  sach  a  case  of  depredation  upon  commerce 
eqaally  by  the  Government  itself,  and  by  its  enemies,  would  operate  as 
a  provocation  to  France  and  other  commercial  nations  to  recognize  the 
insurrectionary  party  in  violation  of  our  national  rights  and  sovereignty. 
On  the  contrary,  we  did  not  desire  to  depredate  on  friendly  commerce 
ourselves,  and  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  prevent  such  depredations  by 
the  insurgents  by  executing  our  own  laws,  which  make  privateering  by 
disloyal  citizens  piracy,  and  punish  its  pursuit  as  such.  We  thought 
it  wise,  just,  and  prudent  to  give,  unasked,  guarantees  to  France  and 
other  friendly  nations  for  the  security. of  their  commerce  from  exposure 
to  such  depredations  on  either  side,  at  the  very  moment  when  we  were 
delivering  to  them  our  protest  against  the  recognition  of  the  insurgents. 
The  accession  to  the  declaration  of  Paris  would  be  the  form  in  which 
these  guarantees  could  be  given — that  for  obvious  reasons  must  be  more 
unobjectionable  to  France  and  to  other  commercial  nations  than  any 
other.  It  was  safe  on  our  part,  because  we  tendered  it,  of  course,  as  the 
act  of  this  Federal  Government,  to  be  obligatory  equally  upon  disloyal 
as  upon  loyal  citizens. 

"  The  instructions  waived  the  Marcy  amendment  (which  proposed  to  ex- 
empt private  property  from  confiscation  in  maritime  war),  and  required 
you  to  propose  our  accession  to  the  declaration  of  the  congress  of  Paris, 
pure  and  simple.  These  were  the  reasons  for  this  course,  namely :  First. 
It  was  as  well  understood  by  this  Government  then,  as  it  is  now  by  your- 
self, that  an  article  of  that  celebrated  declaration  prohibits  every  one  of 
the  parties  to  it  from  negotiating  upon  the  subject  of  neutral  rights 
in  maritime  warefare  with  any  nation  not  a  party  to  it,  except  for  the 
adhesion  of  such  outstanding  party  to  the  declaration  of  the  congress 
of  Paris,  pure  and  simple.  An  attempt  to  obtain  an  acceptance  of  Mr. 
Marcy's  amendment  would  require  a  negotiation  not  merely  with  France 
alone,  but  with  all  the  other  original  parties  of  the  congress  of  Pans 
and  every  Government  that  has  since  acceded  to  the  declaration.  Nay, 
more;  we  must  obtain  their  unanimous  consent  to  the  amendment  be- 
fore being  able  to  commit  ourselves  or  to  engage  any  other  nation,  how- 
ever well  disposed,  to  commit  itself  to  us  on  the  propositions  actually 
contained  in  the  declaration.  On  the  other  hand,  each  nation  which  is 
a  party  to  the  declaration  of  Paris  is  at  liberty  to  stipulate  singly  with 
us  for  acceptance  of  that  declaration  for  the  government  of  our  neutral 
relations.  If,  therefore,  we  should  waive  the  Marcy  proposition,  or  le^ive 
it  for  ultimate  consideration,  we  could  establish  a  complete  agreement 
between  ourselves  and  France  on  a  subject  which,  if  it  should  l)e  left 
open,  might  produce  consequences  very  much  to  be  deprecated.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  what  we  proposed  to  France  was  equally 
and  simultaneously  jiroposed  to  every  other  maritime  power.  In  this 
way  we  expected  to  remove  every  cause  that  any  foreign  iwwer  could 
have  for  the  recognition  of  the  insurgents  as  a  belligerent  power, 
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*^  The  matter  stood  iu  this  plain  and  intelligible  way  nntil  certain 
declarations  or  expressions  of  the  French  Government  induced  yon  to 
believe  that  they  would  recognize  and  treat  the  insurgents  as  a  distinct 
national  power  for  belligerent  purposes.  It  was  not  altogether  unrea- 
sonable that  you,  being  at  Paris,  should  suppose  that  this  Government 
wonld  think  itself  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  course  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  France.  So  assuming,  you  thought  thdt  wo  would  not  adhere 
to  our  proposition  to  accede  to  the  declaration,  pure  and  simple,  since 
such  a  course  would,  as  you  thought,  be  effective  to  bind  this  Govern- 
ment without  binding  the  insurgents,  and  would  leave  France  at  liberty 
to  hold  us  bound  and  the  insurgents  free  from  the  obligations  created 
by  our  adhesion.  Moreover,  if  we  correctly  understand  your  dispatch 
on  that  subject,  you  supposed  that  you  might  propose  our  adhesion  to 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  not  pure  and  simple,  but  with  the  addition  of  the 
Marcy  proposition  in  the  first  instance,  and  might  afterwards,  in  case 
of  its  being  declined  in  that  form,  withdraw  the  addition,  and  then  pro- 
pose our  accession  to  the  declaration  of  Paris,  pure  and  simple. 

^'  While  you  were  acting  on  these  views  on  your  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
we  on  this  side,  not  less  confident  in  our  strength  than  in  our  rights,  as 
you  are  now  aware,  were  acting  on  another  view,  which  is  altogether 
different,  namely,  that  we  shall  not  acquiesce  in  any  declaration  of  the 
Government  of  France  that  assumes  that  this  Government  is  not  now, 
as  it  always  has  been,  exclusive  sovereign,  for  war  as  well  as  for  peace, 
within  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  over  all 
citizens,  the  disloyal  and  loyal  all  alike.  We  treat  in  that  character, 
which  is  our  legal  character,  or  we  do  not  treat  at  all,  and  we  in  no 
way  consent  to  compromise  that  character  in  the  least  degree.  We  do 
not  even  suffer  this  character  to  become  the  subject  of  discussion. 
Good  faith  and  honor,  as  well  as  the  same  expediency  which  prompted 
tte  proffer  of  our  accession  to  the  declaration  of  Paris,  pure  and  sim- 
ple, in  the  first  instance,  now  require  us  to  adhere  to  that  proposition 
and  abide  by  it;  and  we  do  adhere  to  it,  not,  however,  as  a  divided,  but 
as  an  undivided  nation.  The  proposition  is  tendered  to  France  not  as 
a  neutral,  but  as  a  friend,  and  the  agreement  is  to  be  obligatory  upon 
the  United  States  and  France  and  all  their  legal  dependencies  just 
alike. 

'^The  case  was  peculiar,  and  in  the  aspect  in  which  it  presented  itself 
to  you  portentous.  We  were  content  that  you  might  risk  the  experi- 
ment, so,  however,  that  you  should  not  bring  any  responsibility  for 
delay  upon  this  Government.  But  you  now  see  that  by  incorporating 
the  Harcy  amendment  in  yonr  proposition  yon  have  encountered  the 
very  difBculty  which  was  at  first  foreseen  by  us.  The  following  nations 
are  parties  to  the  declaration  of  Paris,  namely :  Baden,  Bavaria,  Bel- 
gium, Bremen,  Brazil,  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  Chili,  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation, the  Germanic  Confederation,  Denmark,  the  two  Sicilies,  the 
Bepubllc  of  the  Equator,  the  Boman  States,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Hayti, 
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Hambargy  Hanover,  the  two  Hesses,  Lnbeck,  Mecklenburg-Streliiz, 
Mecklenbarg-Schwerin,  Nassau,  Oldenburg,  Parma,  Holland,  Pern, 
Portugal,  Saxony,  Saze-Altenburg,  Saze-Coburg-Grotba,  Saxe-MeiniD- 
gen,  Saxe- Weimar,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Tuscany,  Wiirtemberg,  An- 
halt  Dessau,  Modena,  New  Granada,  and  nmguay. 

^'The  great  exigency  in  our  affairs  will  have  parsed  away — ^for  preser- 
vation or  destruction  of  the  American  Union — before  we  could  bring 
all  these  nations  to  unanimity  on  the  subject,  as  you  have  submitted  it 
to  Mr.  Thouvenel.  It  is  a  time  not  for  propagandism,  but  for  energetic 
acting  to  arrest  the  worst  of  all  national  calamities.  We  therefore 
expect  you  now  to  renew  the  proposition  in  the  form  originally  pre- 
scribed, but  in  doing  this  you  will  neither  unnecessarily  raise  a  question 
about  the  character  in  which  this  Government  acts  (being  exclusive 
sovereign),  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  in  any  way  compromise  that  char- 
acter in  any  degree.  Whenever  such  a  question  occurs  to  hinder  you, 
let  it  come  up  from  the  other  party  in  the  negotiation.  It  will  be  time 
then  to  stop  and  wait  for  such  further  instructions  as  the  new  exigency 
may  require. 

"One  word  more.  You  will,  in  any  case,  avow  our  preference  for  the 
proposition  with  the  Marcy  amendment  incorporated,  and  will  assure 
the  Government  of  France  that  whenever  there  shall  be  any  hope  for 
the  adoption  of  that  beneficent  feature  by  the  necessary  parties  as  a 
principle  of  the  law  of  nations  we  shall  be  ready  not  only  to  agr^e  to  it, 
but  even  to  propose  it  and  to  lead  in  the  necessary  negotiations. 

"This  paper  is,  in  one  view,  a  conversation  merely  between  yourself 
and  us.  It  is  not  to  be  made  public  On  the  other  hand,  we  confide 
in  your  discretion  to  make  such  explanations  as  will  relieve  yourself 
of  embarrassments  and  this  Government  of  any  suspicion  of  inconsist- 
ency or  indirection  in  its  intercourse  with  the  enlightened  and  friendly 
Government  of  France.^ 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dayton,  Joly  6, 1661.    M8S.  Inst.,  France ; 
Dip.  Corr.,  1861. 

The  United  States  adheres  to  the  following  principles: 

1st.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of 
'  contraband  of  war. 

2d.  Neutral  goods,  not  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to  confisca- 
tion under  enemy's  flag. 

3d.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jones,  Aag.  12, 1861.    M8S.  Inst.,  Austria. 

'^Tour  dispatch  of  August  2  (So.  22)  has  been  received.  It  is  ac- 
companied by  a  correspondence  which  has  just  taken  place  between 
yourself  and  Lord  John  Eussell,  with  a  view,  on  your  part,  to  remove 
possible  obstructions  against  the  entrance  upon  negotiations,  with 
which  you  have  so  long  been  charged,  for  an  accession  on  our  part  to 
the^declaration  of  the  congress  in  Paris  on  the  subject  of  the  rights  of 
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neutrals  in  maritime  war.  It  was  also  understood  by  you  that  a  far- 
ther result  of  the  correspondence  would  be  to  facilitate,  indirectly,  the 
opening  of  similar  negotiatiouB  for  a  like  object,  by  Mr.  Dayton,  with 
the  Government  of  France. 

"Tour  letter  to  Lord  John  Bussell  is  judicious,  and  is  approved. 
Lord  John  Eussell's  answer  is  satisfactory,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
passage,  upon  which  it  is  my  duty  to  instruct  you  to  ask  the  British 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs  for  an  explanation. 

"  That  passage  is  as  follows : 

"  *I  need  scarcely  add  that  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  the  engage- 
ment will  be  prospective,  and  will  not  invalidate  anything  already  done.' 

"A  brief  statement  of  the  objects  of  the  proposed  negotiation  will 
bring  the  necessity  for  an  explanation  of  this  passage  into  a  strong  light. 
We  have  heretofore  proposed  to  other  maritime  states  certain  meliora- 
tions of  the  laws  of  maritime  war  affecting  the  rights  of  neutrals. 
The  meliorations  are :  Ist-.  That  the  neutral  flag  shall  protect  enemy's 
goods  not  contraband  of  war.  2d.  That  the  goods  of  neutrals,  not  con- 
traband, though  found  under  an  enemy's  flag,  shall  not  be  confiscated. 
3d.  That  blockades,  to  be  respected,  must  be  effective. 

*<  The  congress  at  Paris  adopted  these  three  principles,  adding  a 
fourth,  namely,  that  privateering  shall  be  abolished.  The  powers  which 
constituted  that  congress  invited  the  adhesion  of  the  United  States  to 
that  declaration.  The  United  States  answered  that  they  would  accede 
on  condition  that  the  others  powers  would  accept  a  fifth  proposition, 
namely,  that  the  goods  of  private  persons,  non-combatants,  should  be 
exempt  from  confiscation  in  maritime  war. 

"  When  this  answer  was  given  by  the  United  States,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment declined  to  accept  the  proposed  amendment,  or  fifth  proposi- 
tion, thus  offered  by  the  United  States,  and  the  negotiation  was  then 
suspended.  We  have  now  proposed  to  resume  the  negotiation,  offering 
oar  adhesion  to  the  declaration  of  Paris,  as  before,  with  the  amendment 
which  would  exempt  private  property  from  confiscation  in  maritime 
war. 

^*The  British  Government  now,  as  before,  declares  this  amendment 
or  fifth  proi>osition  inadmissible.  It  results  that,  if  the  United  States 
can  at  sll  become  a  party  to  the  declaration  of  the  congress  of  Paris  by 
the  necessary  consent  of  the  parties  already  committed  to  it,  this  can 
be  done  only  by  their  accepting  that  declaration  without  any  amend- 
ment whatever;  in  other  words,  'pure  and  simple.'  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances you  have  proposed,  in  your  letter  to  Lord  John  Kussell,  to 
negotiate  our  adhesion  to  the  declaration  in  that  form.  It  is  at  this 
stage  of  the  affair  that  Lord  John  Bussell  interposes,  by  way  of  caution, 
the  remark  that'^on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  the  engagement  will  be 
prospective,  and  will  not  invalidate  anything  already  done.' 

**  I  need  dwell  on  this  remark  only  one  moment  to  show  that,  although 
expressed  in  a  very  simple  form  and  in  a  quite  casual  manner,  it  ^K)n- 
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taiD8  what  amoants  to  a  preliminary  condition,  which  mast  be  conceded 
by  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain,  and  either  be  inserted  in  the 
convention,  and  so  modify  our  adhesion  to  the  declaration  of  PariSy  or 
else  must  be  in  some  confidential  manner  implied  and  reserved,  with 
the  same  effect. 

'^  nx)on  principle  this  Government  could  not  consent  to  enter  into  for- 
mal negotiations,  the  result  of  which,  as  expressed  in  a  conv^ition, 
should  be  modified  or  restricted  by  a  tacit  or  implied  reservation*  Even 
if  such  a  proceeding  was  compatible  with  our  convictions  of  propriety 
or  of  expediency,  there  would  yet  remain  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  such  a  measure. 

<<  The  President  can  only  initiate  a  treaty.  The  treaty  negotiated  can 
come  into  life  only  through  an  express  and  deliberate  act  of  ratification 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  which  ratification  sanctions,  in  any 
case,  only  what  is  set  down  in  the  treaty  itself.  I  am  not,  by  any  means, 
to  be  understood  in  these  remarks  as  implying  a  belief  that  Lord  John 
Bussell  desires,  expects,  or  contemplates  the  practiC/C  of  any  reservation 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  or  of  Great  Britain.  The  fact  of  his 
having  given  you  the  caution  upon  which  I  am  remarking  would  be 
sufficient,  if  evidence  were  necessary,  to  exclude  any  apprehension  of 
that  sort.  It  results  from  these  remarks  that  the  convention  into  which 
we  are  to  enter  must  contain  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  ^  the  engage- 
ments '  to  be  made  therein  are,  <  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  prospect- 
ive, and  will  not  invalidate  anything  already  done.' 

<'  I  must,  therefore,  now  discuss  the  propriety  of  inserting  such  a  stip- 
ulation in  the  convention  which  you  have  been  authorized  to  consum- 
mate. The  proposed  stipulation  is  divisible  into  two  parts,  namely : 
First.  That  the  engagements  of  Great  Britain  are  ^prospective'  [only]. 

'^  I  do  not  see  any  great  objection  to  such  an  amendment.  But  why 
should  it  be  important  f  A  contract  is  always  prospective,  and  pros- 
pective only,  if  it  contains  no  express  stipulation  that  it  shall  be  retro- 
spective in  its  operation.  So  much,  therefore,  t)f  the  stipulation  asked 
is  unnecessary,  while,  if  conceded,  it  might  possibly  give  occasion  to 
misapprehension  as  to  its  effect.  You  will,  therefore,  decline  to  make 
such  a  condition  without  first  receiving  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  its 
meaning  and  its  importance. 

<^  The  second  part  of  thp  proposed  condition  is,  that  the  '  engagement 
will  not  invalidate  anything  already  done.'  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should 
think  this  proposed  condition  exceptionable,  if  its  effect  were  clearly 
understood.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  go  outside  of  his  lordship's 
letter  to  find  out  what  is  meant  by  the  words  '  anything  already  done.' 
If  '  anything'  pertinent  to  the  subject '  has  been  already  done'  which 
ought  not  to  be  invalidated,  it  is  clear  that  it  must  have  been  done 
either  by  the  joint  action  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  or  by 
the  United  States  only,  or  by  Great  Britain  acting  alone.  There  has 
been  no  loint  action  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  upon  the 
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subject*  The  IJiiited  States  have  done  nothing  affecting  it ;  certainly 
nothing  which  they  apprehend  would  be  invalidated  by  the  simple  form 
of  convention  which  they  propose.  I  am  left  to  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  ^ thing'  which  'has  been  done  already,'  and  which  Great  Britain 
desires  shall  not  be  invalidated  by  the  convention,  must  be  something 
which  she  herself  has  done.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  left  to  conjecture 
what  that  thing  is  which  is  thus  to  be  carefully  saved.  It  would  be 
hazardous  on  our  part  to  assume  to  know,  while  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  British  Government,  with  its  accustomed  frankness,  and  in  view  of 
the  desirableness  of  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  matter,  will  at  once 
specify  what  the  thing  which  has  been  done  by  her,  and  which  is  not  to 
be  invalidated,  really  is.  You  will,  therefore,  respectfully  ask  the  right 
honorable  secretary  for  foreign  afiairs  for  an  explanation  of  the  part  of 
his  letter  which  I  have  thus  drawn  under  review,  as  a  preliminary  to 
any  further  proceedings  in  the  proposed  negotiation. 

''  Ton  will  perlbrra  this  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  the  expla- 
nation is  asked  in  no  querulous  or  hyp  ercritical  spirit.  Secondly,  you 
will  perform  it  with  reasonable  promptness,  so  that  the  attainment  of 
the  important  object  of  the  negotiation  may  not  be  unnecessarily  de- 
layed; and,  thirdly,  you  will  assure  the  British  Government  that  while 
the  tlnited  States  at  present  see  no  reason  to  th  ink  that  the  stipulation 
proposed  is  necessary  or  expedient,  yet,  in  view  of  the  great  interests 
of  commerce  and  of  civilization  which  are  involved,  they  will  refuse 
nothing  which  shall  be  really  just,  or  even  non-essential  and  not 
injurious  to  themselves,  while  of  course  I  suppose  they  are  not  ex- 
pected in  any  way  to  compromise  their  own  national  integrity,  safety, 
or  honor." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adams,  Aag.  17,  1861.  MSS.  Inst.,  6r.  Brit. ; 
Dip.  Corr.,  1861.  See  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  HiilBemann,  Aug. 
22,  1861.    MSS.  Notes,  Austria. 

"I  have  received  your  dispatch  of  August  23,  number  32.  It  is  ac- 
companied by  a  note  which  was  addressed  to  you  by  Lord  Eussell  on  the 
19th  of  the  same  month,  and  a  paper  containing  the  form  of  an  ofQcial 
declaration  which  he  proposes  to  make  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty  on 
the  occasion  of  affixing  his  signature  to  the  projected  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  the  accession  of  the 
former  power  to  the  articles  of  the  declaration  of  the  congress  of  Paris 
for  the  melioration  of  the  rigor  of  international  law  in  regard  to  neutrals 
in  maritime  war.  The  instrument  thus  submitted  to  us  by  Lord  Bus- 
sell  is  in  the  following  words :  *  Draft  of  declaration. — In  affixing  his 
signature  to  the  convention  of  this  day,  between  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Earl 
Bassell  declares,  by  order  of  Her  Majesty,  that  Her  Majesty  does  not 
intend  thereby  to  undertake  any  engagement  which  shall  have  any 
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bearing,  direct  or  indirect,  on  the  internal  differences  now  prevailing  in 
the  United  States.' 

**Lord  Bnssell,  in  his  note  to  you,  explains  the  object  of  the  instru- 
ment by  saying  that  it  is  intended  to  prevent  any  misconception  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  engagement  to  be  taken  by  Her  Majesty. 

"You  have  judged  very  rightly  in  considering  this  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government  as  one  so  grave  and  so  novel  in  its 
character  as  to  render  further  action  on  your  part  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
jected convention  inadmissible  until  you  shall  have  special  instructions 
from  this  Department. 

"  Long  before  the  present  communication  can  reach  you,  my  instruc- 
tions of  Aagust  17,  No.  61,  will  have  come  to  your  hands.  That  paper 
directed  you  to  ask  Lord  Eussell  to  explain  a  passage  in  a  note  written 
to  you,  and  then  lying  before  me,  in  which  he  said :  '  I  need  scarcely 
add  that  on  tbe  part  of  Great  Britain  the  engagement  (to  be  contained 
in  the  projected  convention)  will  be  prospective,  and  will  not  invalidate 
anything  already  done,'  which  explanation  I  stated  would  be  expected 
as  a  preliminary  before  you  could  proceed  further  in  the  transaction. 

"You  have  thus  been  already  prepared  for  the  information  that  your 
resolution  to  await  special  instructions  in  the  present  emergency  is  a]>- 
proved. 

"I  feel  myself  at  liberty,  perhaps  bound,  to  assume  that  Lord  Bus- 
sell's  proposed  declaration,  which  I  have  herein  recited,  will  have  been 
already  regarded,  as  well  by  him  as  by  yourself,  as  sufficiently  answer 
ing  the  request  for  preliminary  explanations  which  you  were  instructed 
to  make. 

"I  may,  therefore,  assume  that  the  case  is  fully  before  me,  and  that 
the  question  whether  this  Government  will  consent  to  enter  into  the 
projected  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  subject  to  the  condition  of  admit- 
ting the  simultaneous  declaration  on  Her  Majesty's  part,  proposed  by 
Lord  Russell,  is  ready  to  be  decided. 

<<I  am  instructed  by  the  President  to  say  that  the  proposed  declara- 
tion is  inadmissible. 

*'It  would  be  virtually*  a  new  and  distinct  article  incorporated  into 
the  projected  convention.  To  admit  such  a  new  article  would,  for  the 
Urst  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  be  to  permit  a  foreign 
X>ower  to  take  cognizance  of  and  adjust  its  relations  ui>on  assumed  in- 
ternal and  purely  domestic  differences  existing  within  our  own  country. 

"This  broad  consideration  supersedes  any  necessity  for  considering 
in  what  manner  or  in  what  degree  the  projected  convention,  if  com- 
pleted either  subject  to  the  explanation  proposed  or  not,  would  bear 
directly  or  indirectly  on  the  internal  differences  which  the  British  Gov- 
ernment assume  to  be  prevailing  in  the  United  States. 

"I  do  not  enlarge  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  view  thus  adopted  by  the  President  seems  to  be  in -harmony 
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eqaallj  with  a  prudent  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  Eepublic  and  a  just 
sense  of  its  honor  and  dignity. 

*^The  proposed  declaration  is  inadmissible,  among  other  reasons,  be- 
cause it  IS  not  mutual.  It  proposes  a  special  rule  by  which  Her  Majes- 
ty's obligations  shall  be  meliorated  in  their  bearing  upon  internal  difQ- 
cnlties  now  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  while  the  obligations  to  be 
assumed  by  the  United  States  shall  not  be  similarly  meliorated  or  at  all 
affected  in  their  bearing  on  internal  differences  that  may  now  be  pre- 
Tailing,  or  may  hereafter  arise  and  prevail,  in  Great  Britain. 

'^  It  is  inadmissible,  because  it  would  be  a  substantial  and  even  a 
radical  departure  from  the  declaration  of  the  congress  at  Paris.  That 
declaration  makes  no  exception  in  favor  of  any  of  the  parties  to  it  in 
regard  to  the  bearing  of  their  obligations  upon  internal  differences 
which  may  prevail  in  the  territories  or  dominions  of  other  parties. 

"The  declaration  of  the  congress  of  Paris  is  the  joint  act  of  forty-six 
great  and  enlightened  powers,  designing  to  alleviate  the  evils  of  mari- 
time war  and  to  promote  the  first  interest  of  humanity,  which  is  peace. 
The  €rovemment  of  Great  Britain  will  not,  I  am  sure,  expect  us  to  ac- 
cede to  this  noble  act  otherwise  than  upon  the  same  equal  footing  upon 
which  all  the  other  parties  to  it  are  standing.  We  could  not  consent 
to  accede  to  the  declaration  with  a  modification  of  its  terms  unless  all 
the  present  parties  to  it  should  stipulate  that  the  modification  should 
be  adopted  as  one  of  universal  application.  The  British  Government 
cannot  but  know  that  there  would  be  little  prospect  of  an  entire  re- 
formation of  the  declaration  of  Paris  at  the  present  time,  and  it  has 
not  even  told  us  that  it  would  accept  the  modification  as  a  general  one 
if  it  were  proposed.  ^ 

"  It  results  that  the  United  States  must  accede  to  the  declaration  of 
the  congress  of  Paris  on  the  same  terms  with  all  theother  parties  to  it, 
or  that  they  do  not  accede  to  it  at  all. 

"You  will  present  these  considerations  to  Lord  Kussell,  not  as  argu- 
ments why  the  British  Government  ought  to  recede  from  the  position 
it  has  assumed,  but  as  the  grounds  upon  which  the  United  States  de- 
cline to  enter  into  the  project^ed  convention  recognizing  that  exceptional 
position  of  Her  Majesty. 

"If,  therefore.  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  shall  adhere  to 
the  proposition  thus  disallowed,  you  will  inform  Lord  Eussell  that  the 
negotiation  must  for  the  present  be  suspended. 

"I  forbear  purposely  from  a  review  of  the  past  correspondence,  to 
ascertain  the  relative  responsibilities  of  the  parties  for  this  failure  of 
negotiations,  from  which  I  had  hoped  results  would  flow  beneficial,  not 
only  to  the  two  nations,  but  to  the  whole  world — beneficial,  not  in  the 
present  age  only,  but  in  future  ages. 

"  It  is  my  desire  that  we  may  withdraw  from  the  subject  carrying 
away  no  feelings  of  passion,  prejudice,  or  jealousy,  so  that  in  some  hap- 
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pier  time  it  may  be  resamed,  and  the  important  objects  of  the  proposed 
convention  may  be  fally  secared.  I  believe  that  that  propitioas  time 
is  even  now  not  distant ;  and  I  will  hope  that  when  it  comes  Great 
Britain  will  not  only  willingly  and  nnconditionally  accept  the  adhesion 
of  the  United  States  to  all  the  benignant  articles  of  the  declaration  of 
the  congress  of  Paris,  but  will  even  go  farther,  and,  relinquishing  her 
present  objections,  consent,  as  the  United  States  have  so  constantly  in- 
vited, that  the  private  property,  not  contraband,  of  citizens  and  sub- 
jects of  nations  in  collision  shall  be  exempted  from  confiscation  equally 
in  warfare  waged  on  the  land  and  in  warfare  waged  upon  the  seas, 
which  are  the  common  highways  of  all  nations. 

^'  Begarding  this  negotiation  as  at  an  end,  the  question  arises,  what, 
then,  are  to  be  the  views  and  policy  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
the  rights  of  neutrals  in  maritime  war  in  the  present  case.  My  previ- 
ous dispatches  leave  no  uncertainty  upon  this  point.  We  regard  Great 
Britain  as  a  friend.  Her  Majesty's  flag,  according  to  our  traditional 
principles,  covers  enemy's  goods  not  contraband  of  war.  Gk)od8  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects,  not  contraband  of  war,  are  exempt  from  confisca- 
tion, though  found  under  a  neutral  or  disloyal  flag.  No  depredation 
shall  be  committed  by  our  naval  forces  or  by  those  of  any  of  our  citi- 
zens, so  far  as  we  can  prevent  it,  upon  the  vessels  or  proi>erty  of  Brit- 
ish subjects.    Our  blockade,  being  effective,  must  be  respected. 

*<  The  unfortunate  failure  of  our  negotiations  to  amend  the  law  of 
nations  in  regard  to  maritime  war  does  not  make  us  enemies,  although, 
if  they  had  been  successful,  we  should  have  perhaps  been  more  assured 
friends. 

<<  Civil  war  is  a  calamity  from  which  certainly  no  people  or  nation  that 
has  ever  existed  has  been  always  exempt.  It  is  one  which  probably  no 
nation  ever  will  escape.  Perhaps  its  most  injuiious  trait  is  its  tendency 
to  subvert  the  good  understanding  and  break  up  the  relations  existing 
between  the  distracted  state  and  friendly  nations,  and  to  involve  them, 
sooner  or  later,  in  war.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  United  States  that  the 
internal  differences  existing  in  this  country  may  be  confined  within  our 
own  borders.  I  do  not  suffer  myself  for  a  moment  to  doubt  that  Great 
Britain  has  a  desire  that  we  may  be  successful  in  attaining  that  object, 
and  that  she  looks  with  dread  upon  the  possibility  of  being  herseli 
drawn  into  this  unhappy  internal  controversy  of  our  own.  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  regarded  as  disrespectful  if  you  should  remind  Lord 
Russell  that  when,  in  1838,  a  civil  war  broke  out  in  Canada,  a  part  of 
the  British  dominions  adjaceut  to  the  United  States,  the  Congressof  the 
United  States  passed  and  the  President  executed  a  law  which  effectu- 
ally prevented  any  intervention  against  the  Government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain in  those  internal  differences  by  American  citizens,  whatever  might 
be  their  motives,  real  or  pretended,  whether  of  interest  or  sympathy. 
I  send  you  a  copy  of  tliat  enactment.  The  British  Government  will 
Judge  for  itself  whether  it  is  suggestive  of  any  measures  on  the  part  of 
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Great  Britain  that  might  teud  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  throngh  that  way  the  peace  of  all  nations." 

Mr.  Sewarcl,  Sec.  of  State,  to'  Mr.  Adams,  Sept.  7,  1861.    MSS.  Inst.,  Or.  Brit»; 
Dip.  Corp.,  1861. 

''  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  reception  of  dispatches  from 
the  Department,  numbered  from  61  to  67,  both  inclusive. 

**  Since  the  dat«  of  your  No.  61,  of  the  17th  of  August,  you  will  have 
learned  ere  this  that  the  enigmatical  extract  from  Lord  Eussell's  note 
to  me,  of  which  you  instructed  me  to  ask  an  explanation,  has  taken  a 
very  distinct  and  unequivocal  shape,  superseding  all  necessitj'  for  further 
inquiry.  I  may  take  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  similarity  of  some  of 
the  reasoning  in  your  dispatch  with  that  which  you  will  find  already 
made  use  of  in  my  letter  to  his  lordship,  of  the  23d  August,  declining 
to  ooDclude  the  negotiation.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
perhaps  as  well  to  let  it  sta}'  for  the  present  in  the  situation  in  which 
Her  Majesty^  ministers  have  plac*.ed  it.  But  in  this  1  remain  to  be  di- 
rected at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

**  In  this  connection  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  copy  of  Lord  Eus- 
selPs  note  of  the  28th  of  August, 'in  reply  to  mine  of  the  23d  of  that 
month  to  him,  already  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  I  like- 
wise send  a  copy  of  his  instructions  to  Lord  Lyons,  which  he  seems  to 
have  furnished  to  me  as  an  evidence  of  his  good  faith  in  the  represen- 
tation be  made  of  them  to  me  at  the  conference." 

Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Seward,  Sep^t.  7,  1861.    MSS.  Dispatch,  Gr.  Brit. ;  Dip.  Corr., 
1861. 

*'  The  undersigned.  Her  Majesty^s  principal  secretary  of  state  for  for- 
eign affairs,  has  had  the  honor  to  receive  the  note,  of  the  23d  instant, 
of  Mr.  Adams,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the 
L^nited  States. 

^^  Mr.  Adams  has  accounted  satisfactorily  for  the  delay  in  answering 
the  note  of  the  undersigned  of  the  19th  instant.  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment in  all  these  transactions  has  acted  in  concert  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  the  undersigned  cannot  be 
surprised  that  Mr.  Adams  should  wish  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Day- 
ton, at  Paris,  before  replying  to  his  note. 

**  The  undersigned  is  quite  prepared,  following  Mr.  Adams,  to  reca- 
pitulate the  particulars  of  this  negotiation,  and  he  is  happy  to  think 
that  in  matters  of  fact  there  is  no  ground  for  any  controversy  -between 
them.     He  need  only  supply  omissions. 

**Mr.  Adams,  at  his  first  interview  with  the  undersigned,  on  the  18th 
of  May  last,  mentioned  the  subject  of  the  declaration  of  Paris  as  one  on 
which  he  had  power  to  negotiate,  and  the  undersigned  then  told  him 
that  the  matt^er  had  been  already  committed  to  the  care  of  Lord  Lyons, 
at  Washington,  with  authority  to  agree  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  on  the  basis  of  the  adoption  of  three  of  the  articles  and 
the  omission  of  the  first,  being  that  relating  to  privateering.  So  far, 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Adams  agrees  substantially  with  that  which  is 
here  made.  But  the  representation  of  the  undersigned  was  strictly 
accurate,  and  in  the  faith  of  it  he  subjoins  the  dispatch  by  which  Lord 
Lyons  was  authorized  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  the  three  latter 
articles  of  the  declaration  of  Paris.  Lord  Lyons,  however,  was  not 
^fnpowered  to  sign   a  convention^  because  that  form  had  not  beeu 
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adopted  by  the  powers  who  originally  signed  the  declaration,  nor  by 
any  of  the  numerous  states  which  afterwards  gave  their  adherence  to 
its  articles. 

'^  At  a  later  period,  when  Mr.  Adams  brought  a  copy  of  his  full 
powers  to  the  foreign  office,  the  undersigned  asked  why  the  adherence 
of  the  United  States  should  not  be  given  in  the  same  form  as  that  of 
other  powers,  and  he  was  told,  in  reply,  that  as  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  required  the  couseot  of  the  Senate  to  any  agreement 
with  foreign  powers,  that  agreement  must  necessarily,  or  at  least  would 
most  conveniently,  be  made  in  the  shape  of  a  convention. 

''The  undersigned  yielded  to  this  argument,  and  proposed  to  the 
Government  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  with  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  been  acting  throughout  in  complete  agreement,  to  con- 
cur likewise  in  this  departure  from  tbe  form  in  which  the  declaration  of 
Paris  had  been  adopted  by  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe. 

'^  But  the  British  Government  could  not  sign  the  convention  proposed 
by  the  United  States  as  an  act  of  Great  Britain  singly  and  alone,  and 
they  found  to  their  surprise  that  in  case  of  France  and  of  some  of  the 
other  European  powers  the  addition  of  Mr.  Marcy  relating  to  private 
property  at  sea  had  been  proposed  by  the  ministers  of  the  United  States 
at  the  courts  of  those  powers. 

''  The  undersigned  concurs  in  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Adams  re- 
specting the  transactions  which  followed.  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
like  Mr.  Adams,  wished  to  establish  a  doctrine  for  all  time,  with  a  view 
to  lessen  the  horrors  of  war  all  over  the  globe.  The  instructions  sent  to 
Lord  Lyons  prove  the  sincerity  of  their  wish  to  give  permanence  and 
fixity  of  principles  to  this  part  of  the  law  of  nations. 

'<  The  undersigned  has  now  arrived  at  that  part  of  the  subject  upon 
which  the  negotiation  is  internipted. 

''The  undersigned  has. notified  Mr.  Adams  of  his  intention  to  accom- 
pany his  signature  of  the  proposed  convention  with  a  declaration  to  the 
effect  that  Her  Majesty  '  does  not  intend  thereby  to  undertake  any  en- 
gagement which  shall  have  any  bearing,  direct  or  indirect,  on  tbe  inter, 
nal  differences  now  prevailing  in  the  United  States.' 

'^  The  reasons  for  this  course  can  be  easily  explained.  On  some  recent 
occasions,  as  on  the  fulfillment  of  the  treaty  of  1846,  respecting  the 
boundary,  and  with  respect  to  the  treaty  called  by  the  name  of  the 
'  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,'  serious  differences  have  arisen  with  regard 
to  the  precise  meaning  of  words,  and  the  intention  of  those  who  framed 
them. 

'<  It  was  most  desirable  in  framing  a  new  agreement  not  to  give  rise 
to  a  fresh  dispute. 

"  But  the  different  attitude  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  States 
in  regard  to  the  internal  dissensions  now  unhappily  prevailing  in  the 
United  States  gave  warning  that  such  a  dispute  might  arise  out  of  the 
proposed  convention. 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government,  upon  receiving  intelligence  that  the 
President  had  declared  by  proclamation  his  intention  to  blockade  the 
ports  of  nine  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  that  Mr.  Davis,  speaking 
in  the  name  of  those  nine  States,  had  declared  his  intention  to  issue 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisals,  and  having  also  received  certain  infor- 
mation of  the  design  of  both  sides  to  arm,  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  civil  war  existed  in  America,  and  Her  Majesty  had  thereupon 
proclaimed  her'  neutrality  in  the  approaching  contest* 
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^*'  The  Governmeut  of  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  spoke 
only  of  unlawful  combinations,  and  designated  those  concerned  in  thciii 
as  rebels  and  pirates.  It  would  follow  logically  and  consistently,  from 
the  attitude  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  that  the  so-called 
Confederate  States,  being  acknowledged  as  a  belligerent,  might,  by  the 
law  of  nations,  arm  privateers,  and  that  their  privateers  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  armed  vessels  of  a  belligerent. 

^^  With  equal  logic  and  consistency  it  would  follow,  from  the  position 
taken  by  the  United  States,  that  the  privateers  of  the  Southern  States 
might  be  decreed  to  be  pirates,  and  it  might  be  further  argued  by  the 
6ov^*nment  of  the  United  States  thiabt  a  European  power  signing  a 
convention  with  the  United  States,  declaring  that  privateering  was 
and  remains  abolished,  would  be  bound  to  treat  the  privateers  of  the 
so-called  Confederate  States  as  pirates. 

*^  Hence,  instead  of  an  agreement,  charges  of  bad  faith  and  violation 
of  a  convention  might  be  brought  in  the  United  States  against  the 
power  signing  such  a  convention,  and  treating  the  privateers  of  the  so- 
called  Confederate  States  as  those  of  a  belligerent  power. 

(i  The  undersigned  had  at  first  intended  to  make  verbally  the  declara- 
tion proposed.  But  he  considered  it  would  be  more  dear,,  more  open, 
more  fair  to  Mr.  Adams  to  put  the  declaration  in  writing,  and  give  no- 
tice of  it  to  Mr.  Adams  before  signing  the  convention. 

''  The  undersigned  will  not  now  reply  to  the  reasons  given  by  Mr. 
Adams  for  not  signing  the  convention  if  accompanied  by  the  proposed 
declaration.  Her  Majesty's  Government  wish  the  question  to  be  fairly 
weighed  by  the  United  States  Government.  The  undersigned,  like  Mr. 
Adams,  wishes  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  the  most  friendly  relations 
between  Her  Majesty's  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  It  is  in  this 
spirit  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  decline  to  bind  themselves  with- 
out a  clear  explanation  on  their  part  to  a  convention  which,  seemingly 
confined  to  an  adoption  of  the  declaration  of  Paris  of  1856,  might  be 
construed  as  an  engagement  to  interfere  in  the  unhappy  dissensions  now 
prevailing  in  the  United  States — an  interference  which  would  be  con- 
trary to  Her  Majesty's  public  declarations,  and  would  be  a  reversal  of 
the  policy  which  Her  Majesty  has  deliberately  sanctioned." 

Earl  Bastiell  to  Mr.  Adama,  August  28,  1861 ;  ibid. 

The  following  instructions  were  inclosed : 

^«  FOBSIGN  Offioe,  May  Id,  1861. 

''  Mt  Lord  :  Her  Mi^esty's  Goyemment  deeply  lament  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
in  North  America,  and  they  would  gladly  lend  their  aid  to  the  restoration  of  peace. 

"  Yon  are  instructed,  therefore,  in  case  you  should  be  asked  to  employ  your  good 
of&ces,  either  singly  or  Sn  conjunction  with  the  representatiyes  of  other  powers,  to  give 
your  assistance  in  promoting  the  work  of  reconciliation.  But  as  it  is  most  probable, 
especially  after  a  recent  letter  of  Mr.  Seward,  that  foreign  adyiceis  not  likely  to  be 
accepted,  you  will  refrain  from  offering  it  unasked.  Such  being  the  case,  and  suppos- 
ing the  contest  not  to  be  at  once  ended  by  signal  success  on  one  side  or  by  the  return 
of  friendly  feeling  between  the  two  contending  parties,  Her  Majesty's  Qoyernment  have 
to  connder  what  will  be  the  position  of  Great  Britain  as  a  neutral  between  the  two 
belligerents. 

"  So  £ar  as  the  position  of  Great  Britain  in  this  respect  toward  the  European  powers 
is  concerned,  that  position  has  been  greatly  modified  by  the  declaration  of  Paris  of  April 
16,  18516,  That  declaration  was  signed  by  the  ministers  of  Austria,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey. 
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'*  The  motives  for  niakiug  that  declaratiou,  aud  for  agreeing  to  the  articles  of  mari- 
time law  which  it  proposes  to  introduce  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  'uni- 
form doctrine'  and  *  fixed  priuciples/ are  thus  shortly  enumerated  in  the  declaration: 

'* '  Considering  that  maritime  law  in  time  of  war  has  long  been  the  snbject  of  deplor- 
able dispntes ; 

**  'That  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  and  of  the  duties  in  such  a  matter  gives  rise  to 
differences  of  opinion  between  neutrals  and  belligerents  which  may  occasion  aerioiu 
difficulties,  and  even  conflicts; 

'*  'That  it  ih  consequently  advantageous  to  establish  a  uniform  doctrine  on  ao  im- 
portant a  point ; 

''  'That  the  plenipotentiaries  assembled  in  congress  at  Paris  cannot  better  respond 
to  the  intentions  by  which  their  Qovemments  are  animated  than  by  seeking  to  intro- 
dnce  into  international  relations  fixed  principles  in  this  respect  — 

**  *  The  above-mentioned  plenipotentiaries,  being  duly  authorized,  resolved  to  con- 
cert among  themselves  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  this  object,  and  having  come  to 
an  agreement  have  adopted  the  following  solemn  declaration : ' 

''  1st.  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished. 

"Sd.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of 
war. 

''3d.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to 
capture  under  enemy's  flag. 

"  4th.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective — ^that  is  to  say,  main- 
tained by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy. 

"  The  powers  signing  the  declaration  engaged  to  bring  it  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
states  which  had  not  taken  part  in  the  Congress  of  Paris,  and  to  invite  those  states 
to  accede  to  it.  They  finally  agreed  that '  the  present  declaration  is  not  and  shall 
not  be  binding,  except  between  those  powers  who  have  acceded  or  who  shall  acoede 
to  it.' 

"  The  powers  which  acceded  to  the  declaration  are  Baden,  Bavaria,  Belgium,  Bre- 
men, Brazil,  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  Chili,  the  Argentine  Confederation,  the  Gfermanic 
Confederation,  Denmark,  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  Republic  of  the  Equator,  the  Roman 
States,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Hay  ti,  Hamburg,  Hanover,  the  two  Hesses,  Lubeck,  Meck- 
ienburg-Strelitz,  Meckleuburg-Schwerin,  Nassau,  Oldenburg,  Parma,  Holland,  Pern, 
Portugal,  Saxony,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe-Cobnrg-Gotha,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe-Wei- 
mer,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Tuscany,  Wfirtemberg,  Anhalt  Dessau,  Modena,  Kew 
Granada,  and  (Jruguay. 

"  Mr.  Secretary  Marcy,  in  acknowledging,  on  the  28th  of  July,  1856,  the  commonica- 
tion  of  the  declaration  of  Paris  made  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Count  de  Sartiges,  proposed  to  add  to  the  first  article  thereof  the  following  words :  '  and 
that  the  private  property  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  a  belligerent  on  the  high  seas 
Hhall  be  exempted  from  seizure  by  public  armed  vessels  of  the  other  belligerents,  ex- 
cept it  be  contraband;'  and  Mr.  Marcy  expressed  the  wiUlngness  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  adopt  the  clause  so  amended,  together  with  the  other  three  prin- 
ciples contained  in  the  declaration. 

'*  Mr.  Marcy  also  stated  that  he  was  directed  to  communicate  the  approval  of  the 
President  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  propositions,  independently  of  the  first, 
should  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  first  article  be  unacceptable. 

"  The  United  States  minister  in  London,  on  the  24th  of  February,  1857,  renewed  the 
proposal  in  regard  to  the  first  article,  and  submitted  a  draft  of  convention,  in  which 
the  article  so  amended  would  be  embodied  with  the  other  three  articles.  But,  before 
any  decision  was  taken  on  this  proposal,  a  change  took  place  in  the  American  Gov- 
ernment by  the  election  of  a  new  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Dallas 
announced,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1857,  that  he  was  directed  to  suspend  negotiations  on 
the  subject ;  up  to  the  present  time  those  negotiations  have  not  been  renewed. 
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**  The  consequence  is,  that  the  TJDited  States  remaining  outside  the  provisions  of  the 
declaration  of  Paris,  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  and  of  international  duties  with  regard 
to  such  matters  maygiverise  todiflferencesof  opinion  between  neutrals  and  belliger- 
ents which  mav  occasion  serious  difficulties  and  even  conflicts. 

**  It  is  with  a  view  to  remove  beforehand  such  *  difficulties/  and  to  prevent  such 
'C4>nflict8,'  that  I  now  address  you. 

"  For  this  purpose  I  proceed  to  remark  on  the  four  articles,  beginning,  not  with  the 
first,  but  with  the  last : 

"  In  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  of  the  24th  of  February,  1857,  Mr.  Dallas, 
the  minister  of  the  United  States,  while  submitting  the  draft  of  a  new  convention, 
explains  the  views  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  on  the  four  articles. 

"In  reference  to  the  last  article  he  says:  'The  foui^h  of  those  principles,  respect- 
ing blockades,  had,  it  is  believed,  long  since  become  a  fixed  rule  of  the  law  of  war.' 

''There  can  be  no  diflference  of  opinion,  therefore,  with  regard  to  the  fourth  article. 

"  With  respect  to  the  third  article,  the  principle  laid  down  in  it  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized as  law,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States.  Indeed  this  part  of 
the  law  is  stated  by  Chancellor  Kent  to  be  uniform  in  the  two  countries. 

''With  respect  to  the  second  article,  Mr.  Dallas  says,  in  the  letter  before  quoted: 
'About  two  years  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  congress  at  Paris,  negotiations  had  been 
originated  and  were  in  train  With  the  maritime  nations  for  the  adoption  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  propositions  substantially  as  enumerated  in  the  declaration.' 

"  The  United  States  have  therefore  no  objectipn  in  principle  to  the  second  proposi- 
tion. 

"  Indeed,  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  to  remark  that  this  principle  is  adopted 
in  the  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  Russia  of  the  22d  of  July,  1854,  and 
was  sanctioned  by  the  United  States  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of  their  in- 
dependence by  their  accession  to  the  armed  neutrality. 

"  With  Great  Britain  the  case  has  been  different.  She  formerly  contended  for  the 
opposite  principles  as  the  established  rule  of  the  law  of  nations.     | 

"  But  having,  in  1856^  upon  full  consideration,  determined  to  depart  from  that 
rule,  she  means  to  adhere  to  the  principle  she  then  adopted.  The  United  States,  who 
have  always  desired  this  change,  can,  it  may  be  presumed,  have  no  difficulty  in  as- 
senting to  the  principle  set  forth  in  the  second  article  of  the  declaration  of  Paris. 

"There  remains  only  to  be  considered  the  firKt  article,  namely,  that  relating  to  pri- 
vateering, from  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  withhold  their  assent. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  expedient  to  consider  what  is  required  on  this  subject 
by  the  general  law  of  nations.  Now,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  privateers  bear- 
ing the  flag  of  one  or  other  of  the  belligerents  may  be  manned  by  lawless  and  aban- 
doned men,  who  may  commit,  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  the  most  destructive  and  san- 
guinary outrages. 

'*  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  commander  and  crew  of  the  ship  bearing  a 
letter  of  marque  must,  by  law  of  nations,  carry  on  their  hostilities  according  to  the 
(established  laws  of  war.  Her  Majesty's  Government  must,  therefore,  hold  any  Gov- 
«rniuent  issuing  such  letters  of  marque  responsible  for,  and  liable  to  make  good,  any 
losses  sustained  by  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  consequence  of  wrongful  proceeding  of 
vessels  sailing  under  such  letters  of  marque. 

"  In  this  way  the  object  of  the  declaration  of  Paris  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  at- 
tained without  the  adoption  of  any  new  principle. 

"  Yon  will  urge  these  views  upon  Mr.  Seward. 

"  The  proposals  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  made  with  a  view  to  limit  and 
restrain  that  destruction  of  property  and  that  interruption  of  trade  which  must,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  present  hostilities.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  expect  that  these  proposals  will  bo  received  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  a  friendly  spirit.  *  If  such  shall  be  the  case,  you  will  endeavor 
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(in  concert  with  M.  Meroier)  to  come  to  on  agreement  on  the  snbject  binding Fninoe, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 

'*  If  these  proposals  shonld,  howeyer,  be  rejected,  Her  Migesty's  Government  will 
consider  what  other  steps  should  be  taken  with  a  riew  to  protect  from  wrong  and 
injury  the  trade  and  the  property  and  persons  of  British  subjects. 
''  I  am,  &.C., 

''J.   RU88XIX. 

"  The  Lord  Lyons." 

For  discussion  by  Mr.  Seward  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  see  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of 
State,  to  Mr.  Clay,  Apr.  24, 1861.    MSS.  Inst.,  Russia. 

^<  Yonr  dispatch  of  Augast  22,  No.  35,  has  been  received.  I  learn 
from  it  that  Mr.  Thouvdnel  is  unwilling  to  negotiate  for  ah  aooession 
by  the  United  States  to  the  declaration  of  the  congress  of  Paris  con- 
cerning the  rights  of  neutrals  in  maritime  war,  except  ^  on  a  distinct 
understanding  that  it  is  to  have  no  bearing,  directly  or  indirectly,  on 
the  question  of  the  domestic  difficalty  now  existing  in  our  country,' 
and  that  to  render  the  matter  certain,  Mr.  Thouvenel  proposes  to  make 
a  written  declaration  simultaneously  with'  his  execution  of  the  pro- 
jected convention  for  that  accession. 

'<  You  have  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  note  to  this  effect  addressed  to  you 
by  Mr.  Thouvenel,  and  have  also  represented  to  me  an  official  conversa- 
tion which  he  has  held  with  you  upon  the  same  subject.  The  declara- 
tion which  Mr.  Thouvenel  thus  proposes  to  make  is  in  these  words : 

'<<  In  affixing  his  signature  to  the  convention  concluded  on  date  of 
this  day  between  France  and  the  United  States,  the  undersigned  de- 
clares, in  execution  of  the  ord.ers  of  the  Emperor,  that  the  (Jovem- 
ment  of  His  ]\raje8ty  does  not  intend  to  undertake  by  the  said  conven- 
tion any  engagements  of  a  nature  to  implicate  it,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  the  internal  conflict  now  existing  in  the  United  States.' 

"  My  dispatch  of  the  17th  day  of  August  last,  No.  41,  which  you 
must  have  received  some  time  ago,  will  already  have  prepared  yoa  to 
expect  my  approval  of  the  decision  to  wait  for  specific  instructions  in 
this  new  emergency  at  which  you  have  jirrived. 

<*  The  obscurity  of  the  text  of  the  declaration  which  Mr.  Thouvenel 
submits  to  us  is  sufficiently  relieved  by  his  verbal  explanations.  Accord- 
ing to  your  report  of  the  conversation,  before  referred  to,  he  said  that 
both  France  and  Great  Britain  had  already  announced  that  they  would 
take  no  part  in  our  domestic  controversy,  and  they  thought  that  a  frank 
and  open  declaration  in  advance  of  the  execution  of  the  projected  con- 
vention might  save  difficulty  and  misconception  hereafter.  He  further 
said,  in  the  way  of  specification,  that  the  provisions  of  the  convention 
standing  alone  might  bind  England  and  France  to  pursue  and  punish 
the  privateers  of  the  South  as  pirates  5  that  they  are  unwilling  to  do 
this,  and  had  so  declared.  He  said,  also,  that  we  could  deal  with  these 
people  as  we  choose,  and  they  (England  and  France)  could  only  express 
their  regrets  on  the  score  of  humanity  if  we  should  deal  with  them  as 
pirates,  but  that  they  could  not  participate  in  such  a  course.    He  added 
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that  althoagh  both  England  and  France  are  anxioos  to  have  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  United  States  to  the  declaration  of  Paris,  yet  that  they 
would  rather  dispense  with  it  altogether  than  be  drawn  into  our  do- 
mestic controversy.  He  insisted  somewhat  pointedly  that  we  could 
take  no  jnst  exception  to  this  outside  declaration,  to  be  made  simulta- 
neously with  the  execution  of  the  convention,  unless  we  intended  that 
they  (England  and  France)  shall  be  made  parties  to  our  controversy, 
and  that  the  very  fiftct  of  your  hesitation  was  an  additional  reason  why 
they  should  insist  upon  msiking  such  contemporaneous  declaration  as 
they  proposed. 

*' These' remarks  of  Mr.  Thouvenel  are  certainly  distinguished  by 
entire  frankness.  It  shall  be  my  effort  to  reply  to  them  with  modera- 
tion and  candor. 

**In  1856,  France,  Great  Britain,  Bussia,  Prussia,  Sardinia,  and 
Turkey,  being  assembled  in  congress  at  Paris,  with  a  view  to  modify 
the  law  of  nations  so  as  to  meliorate  the  evils  of  maritime  war,  adopted 
and  set  forth  a  declaration,  which  is^in  the  following  words : 

^^  1st.  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished. 

^'  2d.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of 
contraband  of  war. 

*'  3d.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  w4r,  are 
not  liable  to  capture  under  enemy's  flag.  « 

^  4th.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective — that  is 
to  say,  maintained  by  forces  sufiftcient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the 
coast  of  the  enemy. 

'<  The  states  which  constituted  the  congress  mutually  agreed  to  sub- 
mit the  declaration  to  all  other  nations  and  invite  them  to  accede  to  it. 
It  was  to  be  submitted  as  no  special  or  narrow  treaty  between  particu- 
lar states  for  limited  x)eriods  or  special  purposes  of  advantage,  or  under 
peculiar  circumstances ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  its  several  articles  were, 
by  voluntary  acceptance  of  maritime  powers,  to  constitute  a  new  chap- 
ter in  the  law  of  nations,  and  each  one  of  the  articles  was  to  be  uni- 
versal and  eternal  in.  its  application  and  obligation.  France  especially 
invited  the  United  States  to  accede  to  these  articles.  An  invitation 
was  equally  tendered  to  all  other  civilized  nations,  and  the  articles 
have  been  already  adopted  by  forty -one  of  the  i>owerB  thus  invited. 
The  United  States  hesitated,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
elFort  to  induce  the  other  parties  to  enlarge  the  lieneflcent  scope  of 
the  declaration.  Having  failed  in  that  effort,  they  now,  after  a  delay 
not  unusual  in  such  great  international  discussions,  offer  their  adhe- 
sion to  that  declaration,  pure  and  simple,  in  the  form,  words  and  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  originally  adopted  and  accepted  by  all  of  the 
forty-six  nations  which  have  become  parties  to  it.  France  declines  to 
receive  that  adhesion,  unless  she  be  allowed  to  make  a  special  declara- 
tion, which  would  constitute  an  additional  and  qualifying  article,  lim- 
iting the  obligations  of  France  to  the  United  States  to  a  narrower  range 
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than  the  obligatioDS  which  the  United  States  must  assame  towards 
France  and  towards  every  other  one  of  the  forty-six  sovereigns  wh<? 
are  parties  to  it,  and  narrower  than  the  mntual  obligations  of  all  those 
parties,  including  France  herself. 

^'  If  we  should  accede  to  that  condition,  it  manifestly  would  not  be 
the  declaration  of  the  congress  of  Paris  to  which  we  would  be  adhering, 
but  a  different  and  special  and  peculiar  treaty  between  France  and  the 
United  States  only.  Even  as  such  a  treaty  it  would  be  unequal.  As- 
suming that  Mr.  Thouvenel's  reasoning  is  correct,  we  should  in  that  case 
be  contracting  an  obligation,  directly, or  indirectly,  to  implicate  our- 
selves in  any  internal  conflict  that  may  now  be  existing  or  t&at  may 
hereafter  occur  in  France,  while  she  would  be  distinctly  excused  by  us 
from  any  similar  duty  towards  the  United  States. 

'<  I  know  that  France  is  a  friend,  and  means  to  be  just  and  equal 
towards  the  United  States.  I  must  assume,  therefore,  that  she  means 
not  to  make  an  exceptional  arrangement  with  us,  but  to  carry  out  the 
same  arrangement  in  her  interpretation  of  the  obligations  of  the  decla- 
ration of  the  congress  of  Paris  in  regard  to  other  powers.  Thus  car- 
ried out,  the  declaration  of  Paris  would  be  expounded  so  as  to  exclude 
all  internal  conflicts  in  states  from  the  application  of  the  articles  of  that 
celebrated  declaration.  Most  of  the  wars  of  modern  times — perhaps  of 
all  times — have  been  insurrectionary  wars,  or  "  internal  conflicts."  If 
the  position  now  assumed  by  France  should  thus  be  taken  by  all  the 
other  parties  to  the  declaration,  then  it  would  foUow  that  the  first  article 
of  that  instrument,  instead  of  being,  in  fact,  an  universal  and  effectual 
inhibition  of  the  practice  of  privateering,  would  abrogate  it  only  in 
wars  between  foreign  nations,  while  it  would  enjoy  universal  toleration 
in  civil  and  social  wars.  With  great  deference  I  cannot  but  think  that 
thus  modified  the  declaration  of  the  congress  of  Paris  would  lose  much 
of  the  reverence  which  it  has  hitherto  received  from  Christian  nations. 
If  it  were  proper  for  me  to  pursue  the  argument  further  I  might  add 
that  sedition,  insurrection,  and  treason  would  find  in  such  a  new  reading 
of  the  declaration  of  Paris  encouragement  which  would  tend  to  render 
the  most  stable  and  even  the  most  beneficent  systems  of  government 
insecure.  Nor  do  I  know  on  what  grounds  it  can  be  contended  that 
practices  more  destructive  to  property  and  life  ought  to  be  tolerated  in 
civil  or  fratricidal  wars  than  are  allowed  in  wars  between  independent 
nations. 

^<  I  cannot,  indeed,  admit  that  the  engagement  which  France  is  re- 
quired to  make  without  the  qualifying  declaration  in  question  would, 
directly  or  indirectly,  implicate  her  in  our  internal  conflicts.  But  if 
such  should  be  its  effect,  I  must,  in  the  first  place,  disclaim  any  desire 
for  such  an  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  whole 
of  this  long  correspondence  has  had  for  one  of.its  objects  the  purpose 
of  averting  any  such  intqf  vention.  If,  however,  such  an  intervention 
would  be  the  result  of  the  unqualified  execution  of  the  convention  by 
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France,  then  the  fault  clearly  mnst  be  inherent  in  the  declaration  of 
the  congress  of  Paris  itself,  and  it  is  not  a  resnlt  of  anything  that  the 
United  States  have  done  or  proposed. 

^^  Two  motives  indnced  them  to  tender  their  adhesion  to  that  declara- 
tion-^first,  a  sincere  desire  to  co-operate  with  other  progressive  nations 
in  the  melioration  of  the  rigors  of  maritime  war ;  second,  a  desire  to 
relieve  France  from  any  apprehension  of  danger  to  the  lives  or  prop* 
erty  of  her  people  from  violence  to  occur  in  the  course  of  the  civil  con- 
flict in  which  we  are  engaged,  by  giving  her,  unasked,  all  the  guarantees 
in  that  respect  which  are  contained  in  the  declaration  of  the  congress 
of  Paris.  The  latter  of  these  two  motives  is  now  put  to  rest,  insomuch 
as  France  declines  the  guarantees  we  offer.  Doubtlessly,  she  is  satis- 
fied that  they  are  unneoessal^.  We  have  always  practiced  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  declaration.  We  did  so  long  before  they  were  adopted  by 
the  congress  of  Paris,  so  far  as  the  rights  of  neutrals  or  friendly  states 
are  concerned.  While  our  relations  with  France  remain  as  they  now 
are  we  shall  continue  the  same  practice  none  the  less  faithfully  than  if 
bound  to  do  so  by  a  solemn  convention. 

^  The  other  and  higher  motive  will  remain  unsatisfied,  and  it  will  lose 
none  of  its  force.  We  shall  be  ready  to  accede  to  the  declaration  of 
Paris  with  every  power  that  will  agree  to  adopt  its  principles  for  the 
government  of  its  relations  to  us,  and  which  shall  be  content  to  accept 
our  adhesion  on  the  same  basis  upon  which  all  the  other  parties  to  it 
have  acceded. 

'*  We  know  that  France  has  a  high  and  generous  ambition.  We 
shall  wait  for  her  to  accept  hereafter  that  co-operation  on  our  part  in  a 
great  reform  which  she  now  declines.  We  shall  not  doubt  that  when 
the  present  embarrassment  which  causes  her  to  decline  this  co-opera- 
tion shall  have  been  removed,  as  it  soon  will  be,  she  will  then  agree 
with  us  to  go  still  further,  and  abolish  the  confiscation  of  property  of 
non-belligerent  citizens  and  subjects  in  maritime  war. 

**  You  will  inform  Mr.  Thouvenel  that  the  proposed  declaration  on 
the  part  of  the  Emperor  is  deemed  inadmissible  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  and  if  it  shall  be  still  insisted  upon,  yon  will  then  in- 
form him  that  you  are  instructed  for  the  present  to  desist  from  further 
negotiation  on  the  subject  involved." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State^  to  Mr.  Dayton,  Sept.  10, 1861.    MSS.  Inat.,  France ; 
Dip.  Corr.,  1861. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
19th  instant,  communicating  to' this  Government  the  text  of  a  dispatch 
from  Count  Bismarck,  to  the  effect  that  private  property  on  the  high 
seas  will  te  exempt  from  seizure  by  the  ships  of  His  Majesty  tlie  King 
of  Prussia,  without  regard  to  reciprocity. 

"In  compliance  with  the  request  further  contained  in  your  note,  that 
communication  has  been  officially  made  public  t'rom  this  Department. 
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'^  It  is  now  Dearly  a  century  since  the  United  States,  through  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  John  Adams,  their  plenipotentiaries, 
and  Prussia,  under  the  guidance  of  the  great  Frederick,  entered  into  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  to  be  in  force  for  ten  years  from  its  date, 
whereby  it  was  agreed  that  if  war  should  unhappily  arise  between  the 
two  contracting  parties,  ^all  merchant  and  trading  vessels  employed 
in  exchanging  the  products  of  different  places,  and  thereby  rendering 
the  necessaries,  conveniences,  and  comforts  of  human  life  more  easy  to 
be  obtained,  and  more  general,  should  be  allowed  to  pass  free  and  un- 
molested; and  that  neither  of  the  contracting  powers  should  grant  or 
issue  any  commission  to  any  private  armed  vessels,  empowering  them 
to  take  or  destroy  such  trading  vessels,  or  interrupt  such  commerce.' 

^'The  Government  of  the  United  States  feceives  with  great  pleasure 
the  renewed  adherence  of  a  great  and  enlightened  German  Gk>vemment 
to  the  principle  temporarily  established  by  the  treaty  of  1785,  and  since 
then  advocated  by  this  Government  whenever  opportunity  has  offered. 
In  1S54,  President  Pierce,  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  said : 
<  Should  the  leading  powers  of  Europe  concur  in  proposing  as  a  role  of 
international  law,  to  exempt  private  property  upon  the  ocean  from 
seizure  by  public  armed  cruisers,  as  well  as  by  privateers,  the  United 
States  will  readily  meet  them  on  that  broad  ground.'  In  1856  this 
Government  was  invited  to  give  its  adhesion  to  the  declaration  of  Paris. 
Bfr.  Marcy,  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  replied:  <The  President  pro- 
poses to  add  to  the  first  proposition  in  the  declaration  of  the  congress 
at  Paris  the  following  words:  *'And  that  the  private  property  of  the 
subjects  or  citizens  of  a  belligerent  on  the  high  seas  shall  be  exempted 
from  seizure  by  public  armed  vessels  of  the  other  belligerent,  unless  it 
be  contraband."  Thus  amended,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  adopt  it,  together  with  the  other  three  principles  contained  in  that 
declaration.'  And  again,  in  1861,  Mr.  Seward  renewed  the  offer  to 
give  the  adhesion  of  the  United  States  to  the  declaration  of  the  con- 
gress at  Paris,  and  expressed  a  preference  that  the  same  amendment 
should  be  retained. 

*^  Count  Bismarck's  dispatch,  communicated  in  your  letter  of  the  19th 
instant,  shows  that  North  Germany  is  willing  to  recognize  this  principle 
(even  without  reciprocity)  in  the  war  which  has  now  unhappily  broken 
out  between  that  country  and  France.  This  gives  reason  to  hope  that 
the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  may  soon  be  grati- 
fied by  seeing  it  universally  recognized  as  another  restraining  and 
harmonizing  influence  imposed  by  modern  civilization  ux>on  the  art  of 
war," 

Mr.  Fifihr,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Gerolt,  July  22,  1870.    MBS.  Notes,  Germ.;  For. 
Bel.,  1870. 

^^  You  are  informed  that  you  are  authorized  to  obtain  the  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  the  exedtption  of  private  property  of  citizens  or  subjects 
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of  either  of  the  two  parties  (to  tbe  Franco-German  war)  from  capture 
on  tfae  high  seas  by  either  privateers  or  public  vessels  of  the  other." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  Oct.  28, 1870.    MSS.  Inst.,  Germ. ;  For. 
Bel.,  1870. 

**  The  undersigned,  Secretary  of  State  of  tbe  United  States,  has  the 
honor  lo  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  note  of  Baron  Gerolt,  the  envoy 
and  minister  pleuiiK>tentiary  of  the  North  German  Union,  of  the  14th 
iDstant,  inclosing  a  translation  of  a  telegram  from  Count  Bismarck,  of 
tbe  13th  instant,  to  the  North  German  legation  at  Washington,  in  the 
following  words : 

.  *^The  treatment  of  Geruan  uiercbant  ships  by  France  obliges  us  to  revoke  the  dec- 
laration made  by  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  exempting  all  French  merchant  ves- 
sels, not  carrying  contraband  of  \^t  articles,  from  capture  by  our  war  vessels. 

**  Aa  nentral  property  may  have  been  shipped  on  board  of  French  vessels  iu  confi- 
dence of  the  above  declaration,  tbe  new  measure  will  not  be  carried  into  effect  ontil 
four  weeks  after  ihis  date. 

^^  In  informing  Baron  Gerolt  that  the  information  so  communicated 
will  be  made  public,  the  undersigned  has  the  honor  further  to  ezpret^s 
the  great  regret  with  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  re- 
ceives the  information  that  circumstances  have  arisen  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Government  of  North  Germany  justifies  its  withdrawal^ 
from  a  position  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  regarde<l 
with  very  great  satisfaction,  as  taken  in  the  best  interests  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

'*  The  telegram  from  Count  Bismarck,  which  was  communicated  to  the 
undersigned  by  Baron  Gerolt  on  the  19th  day  of  July  last,  was  in  the 
following  language: 

**  Private  property  on  high  seas  will  be  exempted  from  seizure  by  His  Majesty's 
ships,  without  regard  to  reciprocity. 

"The  notice  now  communicated  to  the  undersigned  by  Baron  Gerolt 
relates  in  terms  to  French  merchant  vesi<:els,  and  makes  no  mention  of 
American  merchant  vessels.  To  avoid  misapprehension  and  future 
difficulty,  the  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  inquire  of  Baron  Gerolt 
whether  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States  are  to  continue  ex- 
empt from  seizure,  or  whether  they  are  to  be  considered  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  named  as  relegated  to  their  rights  under  the  13th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  1799  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia, 
which  was  revived  by  the  12th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1828. 

"  *Art.  XIII.  And  in  the  same  case  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties  being  engaged 
in  war  with  any  6ther  power,  to  prevent  all  the  difficulties  and  misanderstandings 
that  nsaally  arise  respecting  merchandise  of  contraband,  such  as  arms,  ammunition, 
and  military  stores  of  every  kind,  no  such  articles  carried  in  the  vessels,  or  by  the 
subjects  or  citizens  of  either  party,  to  the  enemies  of  the  other,  shall  be  deemed  eon- 
traband,  so  as  to  induce  confiscation  or  condemnation  and  a  loss  of  property  to  indi- 
viduals. Nevertheless,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  stop  such  vessels  and  articles,  and  to  de- 
tain them  for  such  length  of  time  as  the  captors  may  think  necessary  to  prevent  the 
ineonvenience  or  damage  that  might  ensue  from  their  {Aroceeding,  paying,  however, 
iTiiiifmiihln  eompensation  lor  the  loss  such  arrest  shall  occasion  to  the  proprietors; 
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and  it  shall  farther  be  allowed  to  use  in  the  seryice  of  the  captors  the  whole  or  aay 
part  of  the  military  stores  bo  detaiued,  paying  the  owners  the  full  valae  of  the  same, 
to  be  ascertained  by  the  current  price  at  the  place  of  its  destination.  Bat  in  the 
case  supposed  of  a  vessel  stopped  for  articles  of  contraband,  if  the  master  of  the  ves- 
sel stopped  will  deliver  ont  the  goods  supposed  to  be  of  contraband  nature,  he  shall 
be  admitted  to  do  it,  and  the  vessel  shall  not  in  that  case  be  carried  into  any  port, 
nor  farther  detained,  but  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed  on  her  voyage. 

*'  'All  cannon,  mortars,  fire-arms,  pistols,  bombs,  grenades,  bullets,  balls,  mnskets, 
flints,  matches,  powder,  saltpeter,  sulphur,  cuirasses,  pikes,  swords,  belts,  cartonch 
Imxes,  saddles,  and  bridles,  beyond  the  quantity  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  ship,  or 
beyond  that  which  every  man  serving  on  board  the  vessel,  or  passenger,  ought  to 
have ;  and  in  general  whatever  is  comprised  under  the  denomination  of  arms  and 
military  stores,  of  what  descrii>tion  soever,  shall  be  deemed  objects  of  contraband.'^ 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  Stat«,to  Mr.  Gerolt,  Jan.  14,  1871.     MSS.  Notes,  Germ. ;  For. 
Bel.,  1871. 

^^The  andersigDed,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  has  the 
honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  note  which  Baron  Gerolt,  envoy 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  North  German  Union,  did  him  the 
honor,  on  the  16th  instant,  to  address  to  him  upon  the  revocation  of  the 
declaration  made  by  the  North  German  Government  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  with  France,  for  the  protection  of  all  private  property 
at  sea.  Baron  Gerolt  apparently  labors  under  a  mistake  in  supposing 
Xliat  the  undersigned,  in  his  note  of  the  14th  instant,  inquired  whether 
the  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States  would,  after  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  measures,  still  be  protected  from  capture  as  befoi-e,  and  would 
be  treated  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  between  Prussia  and 
the  United  States  which  was  cited  by  the  undersigned. 

'^The  undersigned  was  unfortunate  in  the  use  of  language  in'his  uote 
of  the  14th  instant,  if  it  is  capable  of  being  construed  as  implying  any 
doubt  of  the  purpose  of  the  Government  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Prussia,  or  of  the  Government  of  North  Germany,  to  observe  faithfully 
its  treaty  obligations  toward  the  United  States.  The  telegram  of  Oonnt 
Bismarck,  communicated  to  the  undersigned  by  Baron  Gerolt  on  the  14th 
instant,  related  to  terms  to  French  vessels  alone. 

"It  was  the  object  of  the  undersigned  to  ascertain  whether  the  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  were  to  continue  at  liberty  to  transport  contra- 
band of  war  without  liability  to  seizure,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  notice  communicated  to  the  undersigned  on  the  19th  of  July  last 
If  it  should  appear  that  it  wa«  the  purpose  of  the  North  German  Gov- 
ernment to  withdraw  the  privilege  so  conceded,  it  would  follow  that  the 
vessels  of  the  United  States  would  be  remitted  to  the  rights  secured  to 
them  by  the  treaty  cited  in  the  undersigned's  note  of  the  14th  instant. 
The  undersigned  hopes  to  receive  at  an  early  day  information  on  this 
subject  which  may  be  made  public. 

"Tbe  undersigned  observes  with  some  surprise  that  Baron  Gerolt 
thinks  that  it  might  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  course  that  articles 
contraband  of  war  were  not  intended  to  be  embraced  among  the  items 
of  ^private  property  on  the  high  seas  to  be  exempted  fi^om  seizure,' 
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QDder  the  notice  of  the  19th  of  July  last.  The  imderBigned  takes  the 
liberty  to  refer  BaroD  Gerolt  to  the  very  precise  language  in  thef  tele- 
gram of  Count  Bismarck,  and  to  say  that  it  seems  to  the  uudersigD^d 
scarcely  probable  or  even  possible  that  a  statesman  so  distinguished 
as  Count  Bismarck,  and  so  accurate  in  the  choice  of  words  to  express 
bis  meaning,  would  have  failed  to  set  forth  so  important  an  exception, 
had  he  not  intended  to  extend  the  exemption  from  seizure  to  all  private 
property.'' 

Same  to  same,  Jan.  19,  1871 ;  ibid. 

*'Your  dispatch,  No.  100,  of  the  21st  January  last,  has  been  re- 
ceived. It  is  accompanied  by  translations  of  certain  recent  decrees  of 
the  Peruvian  Government  and  copies  of  circulars  addressed  by  the  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs  of  Peru  to  the  representatives  of  friendly  nations. 
All  these  inclosures,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  you  number  6 
and  7,  relate  to  internal  affairs  of  that  countrj-,  and  do  not  appear  to 
call  for  any  special  instructions.  One  of  the  papers  referred  to,  how- 
ever, assumes  that  Chili  has  seized  those  nitrates  on  the  Peruvian  coast 
which  Peru  claims  as  her  own,  and  is  exporting  their  products  in  neutral 
vessels,  and  that,  therefore,  Peruvian  cruisers  will  not  respect  a  neutral 
flag  detected  in  that  business. 

"Although  in  the  present  subdued  condition  of  the  Peruvian  navy 
there  may  not  be  much  risk  of  capture  of  neutral  vessels  by  the  Peru- 
vian men-of-war,  it  is  proper  that  you  should  remind  that  Government  of 
the  eighteenth  article  of  its  treaty  of  1870  with  the  United  States,  which 
expressly  stipulates  that  free  ships  shall  give  freedom  to  goods,  and 
that  everything  shall  be  deemed  free  which  shall  be  found  on  board  the 
vessels  belonging  tocitizens  of  either  of  the  contracDing  parties,  although 
the  whole  lading  or  a  part  thereof  should  belong  to  the  enemies  of  either, 
articles  contraband  of  war  always  excepted.  It  seems  clear,  tberefare, 
that  if  a  Peruvian  cruiser  should  capture  an  American  vessel  whose 
cargo,  in  whole  or  in  part,  should  consist  of  the  nitrate  referred  to,  the 
treaty  would  be  violated  in  a  case  for  which  it  was  specially  intended 
to  provide.  For  such  an  act  that  Government  would  certainly  be  held 
accountable.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  that  Government,  as  a  proof 
of  its  friendly  disposition  toward  that  of  the  United  States,  and  of  its 
desire  to  observe  in  good  faith  its  formal  treaty  stipulations,  will  either 
80  modify  the  circular  referred  to  or  will  give  such  orders  as  may  pre- 
vent an  act  of  which  we  should  have  such  just  cause  to  complain. 

**1  have  received  copies  of  the  two  circulars  through  the  charge 
d'affaires  of  Peru  in  Washington,  and  have  prepared  replies  thereto, 
which  I  inclose.  You  will  please  retain  copies  of  the  same  on  your  files 
and  deliver  the  originals." 

Mr.  Evarte,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  CbristiaDcy,  Mar.  1, 18e0.    MSS.  Inst.,  Pera; 
^r.  Bel.,  1880. 
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*'  It  is  natnral  that  Pera  should  be  incensed  at  the  exportation  of 
nitrate  for  the  benefit  and  account  of  her  adversary.  It  is  to  be  re- 
greMeid,  however,  that  she  should  allow  her  resentment  to  lead  her  to 
claim  a  belligerent  right  not  acknowledged  by  any  authority,  that  of 
capturing  on  the  high  seas  vessels  of  a  neutral  for  having  on  board  a 
cargo  from  a  place  which  she  owned  before  the  war.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, her  title  to  it  was  annulled,  or  at  least  suspended,  by  the  armed 
occupation  by  Chili  of  the  region  whence  the  article  was  taken.  The 
attempt  of  Peru,  therefore,  to  avenge  upon  neutrals  her  want  of  good 
fortune  in  the  contest  will  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  add  to  her  reputation 
for  magnanimity  or  regard  to  public  law,  and  certainly  will  not  be 
acquiesced  in  by  the  Governments  of  neutrals,  whose  interests  may 
thereby  be  affected.'^ 

Same  to  same,  Mar.  2,  1880;  ibid,;  Doo.  with  PiesidenVs  message  of  Jan.  26, 
1882. 

The*  object  of  the  armed  neutrality  entered  into  by  the  northern 
European  maritime  powers  in  1780,  frequently  above  referred  to, 
was  to  establish,  as  against  England,  the  rights  of  neutral  property 
on  the  high  seas.  By  the  treaty  of  July  11, 1799,  between  the  United 
States  and  Prussia,  the  doctrine  of  free  ships  making  free  goods  was 
reaffirmed.  Bnssia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  having  about  the  same  time 
entered  into  separate  treaties  for  renewing  the  principles  of  the  armed 
neutrality,  Great  Britain  laid  an  embargo  on  the  shipping  of  those  na- 
tions, and  sent  a  squadron  to  the  Baltic,  whose  operations  culminated 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Danish  fleet. 

47  West.  Rev.,  349.    See  supra^  H  149,  159. 

'^That  the  American  amendment  was  necessary  to  give  to  the  ^dec- 
laration '  of  Paris  full  effect,  was  soon  recognized  by  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean Governments,  as  the  writer  of  these  notes  has  reason  to  know  from 
the  perusal  of  the  papers  in  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington, 
which  were  placed  at  his  disposition  by  the  late  Secretaries  with  a  view 
to  the  preparation  of  the  present  edition  of  this  work.  Among  the  mi- 
nor maritime  states  there  was  a  clear  unanimity  of  sentiment,  but  they 
naturally  awaited,  before  giving  a  formal  reply,  the  answer  of  the  great 
powers.  The  adnesion  of  Eussia  was  promptly  rendered.  Prince 
Gortschakoff  instructed,  so  early  a«  September,  1856,  the  Bussian  min- 
ister at  Washington  to  communicate  to  Secretary  Marcy  a  copy  of  his 
instructions  to  Baron  Brurow.  He  says:  ^  Your  excellency  will  have 
an  opportunity  in  Paris  of  taking  cognizance  of  Mr.  Marcy's  note,  in 
which  the  American  proposition  is  developed  in  that  cautious  and  lucid 
manner  which  commands  conviction.  The  Secretary  of  State  does  not 
argue  the  exclusive  interests  of  the  United  States;  his  plea  is  put  for 
the  whole  of  mankind.  It  grows  out  of  a  generous  thought,  the  em 
bodiment  of  which  rests  upon  arguments  which  admit  of  no  reply.  The 
attention  of  the  Emperor  has,  in  an  eminent  degree,  been  enlisted  by 
the  overtures  of  the  American  Cabinet.  In  his  view  of  the  question 
they  deserve  to  be  taken  into  serious  consideration  by  the  powers 
which  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  They  would  honor  themselves  shoutd 
they,  by  a  resolution  taken  in  common  and  proclaimed  to  the  world, 
apply  to  private  property  on  the  seas  the  principle  of  inviolability  which 
they  have  ever  professed  for  it  on  land.    They  would  crown  the  work 
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of  paeification  which  has  called  them  together,  and  give  it  an  additional 
guarantee  of  permanence.  By  order  of  the  Emperor  you  are  invited  to 
entertain  this  idea  before  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  to  apprise 
him  forthwith  that  should  the  American  proposition  become  the  subject 
of  common  deliberation  among  the  powers,  it  would  receive  a  most  de- 
cisive support  at  the  hands  of  the  representative  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty.  You  are  even  authorized  to  declare  that  our  august  master 
would  be  disposed  to  take  the  initiative  of  this  question.' 

^^The  American  minister  at  Paris  was  assured  by  Count  Walewski, 
in  November,  1856,  that  the  French  Government  would  agree  to  the 
*  declaration '  as  modified  by  us,  though  a  formal  assent  was  deferred 
with  a  view  to  consultation  with  the  other  parties  to  the  Treaty  of 
Paris.  Prussia  formally  announced  in  May,  1857,  to  Mr.  Cass,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  who  had  replaced  Mr.  Marcy,  that  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin 
gave  its  adhesion  to  the  proposition  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  be  added  to  the  principles  agreed  on  at  Paris,  declar- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  that. '  if  this  proposition  should  become  the  sub- 
ject of  a  collective  deliberation,  it  can  rely  on  the  most  marked  support 
of  Prussia,  which  earnestly  desires  that  other  states  will  unite  in  a  de- 
•termination,  the  benefits  of  which  will  apply  to  all  nations.' " 

Lawrence's  Wheaton  (ed.  1863)^  640,  641. 

^^  This  point  appears  not  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  foreign 
powers,  and  with  a  view  to  remove  difficulties  and  to  prevent  conflicts 
which  might  arise  from  differences  of  opinion  between  belligerents  and 
neutrals  while  the  United  States  remained  outside  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  Lord  J.  Eussell,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1861,  instructed  Lord  Lyons 
to  waive  (as  mentioned  in  a  note  to  chap.  2,  §10,  of  this  part)  the  pri- 
vateer clause,  and,  in  concert  with  the  French  minister  at  Washington, 
M.  Mercier,  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  other  articles  binding  on 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  (Papers  relating  to 
foreign  affairs,  etc.,  accompanying  President's  message,  December, 
1861,133).     •    •    • 

^^  For  the  reason  already  explained,  the  Executive  alone  is  not,  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  competent  to  effect  modifications 
of  the  public  law,  and  should  the  case  come  before  the  judiciary,  the 
courts  might  not  deem  themselves  bound  by  the  assurance  contained 
in  Mr.  Seward's  instructions  of  the  7th  of  September,  1861,  to  Mr. 
Adams,  and  reiterated  in  the  note  of  December  26, 1861,  to  Lord  Lyons, 
that  the  neutral  flag  should  cover  enemy's  goods  not  contraband  of 
war." 

Ibid.,  778. 

So  far,  however,  as  relates  to  the  interpretation  of  existing  laws,  the 
above  statement  is  open  to  criticism.  The  executive  department,  being 
charged  with  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Oovernm)Bnt,  is  the  only  au- 
thority to  which  foreign  powers  can  look  as  determining  these  relations, 
and  the  law  to  which  they  are  subject.  Nor,  as  has  been  seen,  is  the 
executive  department,  when  directing  its  officers  to  take  or  not  take  an 
enemy's  goods  on  neutral  ships,  in  any  way  bound  by  the  rulings  of  the 
courts. 

Si^ay  $$  78,  138,  238. 

"  During  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  the  French  Government 
felt  uneasy  lest  France  should  suffer  by  reason  of  the  tact  that,  under 
her  treaty  of  1800,  the  United  States  might  condemn  French  goods  in 
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rebel  vessels,  while  it  would  uot  do  so  with  tbe  goods  of  other  nations 
with  whom  the  United  States  had  no  sach  treaty.  This,  no  doubt, 
added  a  motive  for  tbe  French  to  unite  with  England  to  arrange  the  dif- 
ficulties that  lay  in  the  way  of  the  accession  of  the  United  States  to  the 
declaration  of  Paris.  Mr.  Seward's  letter  to  Mr.  Adams  of  7th  Septem- 
ber, 1861,  in  which  he  breaks  off  the  negotiations  for  an  accession  to 
the  declaration  of  Paris,  still  declares  that  the  United  States,  in  tliis 
war,  will  adopt  the  policy  '  according  to  our  traditional  principles,  that 
Her  Majesty's  flag  covers  enemy's  goods  not  contraband  of  war.  (roods 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  not  contraband  of  war  are  exempt  from  con- 
fiscation, though  found  under  a  disloyal  flag.'  (Dip.  Gorr.,  1861, 143.) 
And,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Dayton,  of  September  10, 1861,  on  the  same 
subject,  Mr.  Seward  says:  ^  We  have  always  practiced  on  the  principles 
of  the  declaration.  We  did  so  long  before  they  were  adopted  by  tbe 
congress  of  Paris,  so  far  as  the  rights  of  neutral  or  friendly  states  are 
concerned.  While  our  relations  with  France  remain  as  they^now  are, 
we  shall  continue  the  same  practice,  none  the  less  faithfully  than  if 
bound  to  do  so  by  a  solemn  convention.'    (Dip.  Oorr.,  1861,  251.) 

**  The  British  and  French  Oovemments,  through  their  consuls  at 
Charleston,  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Confederacy,  by  which  the 
Confederates  agreed  to  adopt  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  articles  of 
Paris,  but  not  the  first.  (British  Pari.  Papers,  2Torth  America,  No.  3.) 
And  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Lyons  on  the  Trent  affair,  Mr.  Sewani  refers 
to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  had,  in  this  war,  made  known  its  in- 
tention to  act  in  accordance  with  the  second  and  third  articles  of  the 
declaration  of  Paris." 

Dana's  Wheaton,  $  475,  note  223. 

''Mr.  Dana,  in  his  edition  of  Wheaton's  Elements  of  International  Law,  page  610, 
has  observed  in  a  note  npon  tbe  second  resolution  of  tbe  declaration  of  Paris,  thst 
Mf  a  nation  party  to  the  declaration  is  at  war  with  one  that  is  not,  the  former  is  not 
bound  to  abandon  its  right  to  take  enemy's  goods  from  vessels  of  neutral  nations, 
which  are  parties  to  the  declaration,  and  as  the  stipulation  is  made  not  from  any 
doubts  that  as  between  belligerents  only  such  captures  are  the  natural  and  proper 
results  of  war,  but  for  the  benefit  of  neutrals  vexed  thereby,  all  parties  to  tbe  declar- 
ation, when  they  are  neutral,  are  in  danger  of  losing  the  benefits  of  it.'  The  ooncln- 
sion  at  which  Mr.  Dana  arrives  seems  to  be  insufficiently  warranted  if  the  eircnm- 
stances  which  led  to  the  declaration  of  Paris  are  taken  into  account,  seeing  that  the 
declaration  of  the  seven  powers  assembled  in  congress  was  simply  a  confirmation  on 
their  part  of  a  reform  in  the  practice  of  maritime  warfare,  which  had  been  inangn- 
rated  by  France  and  Great  Britain  in  1854,  under  a  mutual  agreement  with  respect  to 
neutrals  in  a  war  against  an  enemy  who  was  no  party  to  the  agreement.  A  memoir 
read  by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  before  the  French  Academy  on  4th  April,  1868,  may  be 
cited  in  illustration  of  the  views  upon  which  France  and  Great  Britain  acted  in  1854. 
His  excellency,  who  .was  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  Paris  in  1854,  and  who  in  that 
capacity  initiated  the  mutual  compromise  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  which 
was  subsequently  embodied  in  the  second  and  third  resolutions  of  the  declaration  of 
1856,  thus  expresses  himself:  'The  system  inaugurated  by  the  war  of  1854  responded 
so  well  to  the  common  wants  of  all  countries  thac  it  took  without  difficulty  the  char- 
acter of  a  definitive  reform  of  international  law.  At  the  congress  of  peace  assembled 
in  Paris  in  1856,  the  plenipotentiaries,  whose  mission  it  was  to  consecrate  the  resulta 
of  the  war,  found  themselves  naturally  led  to  comprise  in  it  the  confirmation  of 
the  rules,  which  bad  been  observed  by  the  belligerent  powers  with  regard  to  ueu- 
trals.    This  was  tbe  object  of  tbe  declaration  of  Paris  of  1856.' 
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''  Mr.  Dana  does  iiot  appear  to  have  been  aware  at  the  time  when  he  so  iuterpreted 
the  declaration  of  Paris,  that  France  and  Great  Britain,  the  two  powers  with  whom 
the  declaration  originated,  had  in  practice  pat  an  interpretation  on  the  second  and 
third  resolutions  which  is  calculated  to  relieve  all  neutrals,  who  havu  adhered  to  the 
declaration  of  Paris,  from  all  risk  of  losing  the  benefit  of  their  adherence  to  it  under 
the  cireumBtauees  contemplated  by  Mr.  Dana.  For  instance,  in  anticipation  of  a 
joint  war  against  China,  which  power  has  not  acceded  to  the  declaration  of  Paris, 
France  and  Great  Britain,  as  allies  in  the  event  of  war«  isened  each  of  them  an  ordi- 
nance *  as  to  the  observance  of  the  rules  of  maritime  law  nnder  the  declaration  of 
the  congress  of  Paris  of  1856  towards  the  vessels  and  goods  of  the  enemy  and  of 
nentral  powers.' " 

Sir  T.  Twiss  on  Belligerent  Rights,  &c.,  London,  1884. 

"  The  declaration  of  Paris,  1856,"  says  Dr.  Woolsey  (Int.  Law  App., 
iii.,  note  26),  "by  which  the 'nentral  flag  covers  enemies'  goods,  de- 
stroyed the  force  of  the  rule  of  1756,  for  the  new  rule  protects  neutral 
trade  in  innocent  articles  between  two  hostile  ports,  whether  such  trade 
had  been  opened  to  iientrals  in  time  of  peace  or  not.  The  rule  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  general  terms.  Bat,  although  this  rule  is  obsolete, 
and  has  gone  into  history  for  the  most  part,  the  United  States,  not  be- 
ing a  party  to  the  above-mentioned  declaration,  may  yet  be  under  the 
operation  of  the  old  British  law  in  regard  to  coasting  and  colonial  tnule. 
Here  two  questions  may  be  asked,  the  one  touching  the  lawfulness  of 
coasting  trade  proper,  the  other  touching  the  conveyance  by  neutrals 
of  their  goods,  brought  out  of  foreign  ports,  from  one  port  of  the  enemy 
to  another.  Our  Government  has  contended  for  the  right  of  neutrals 
to  engage  in  both  descriptions  of  trade,  if  we  are  not  in  an  error,  while 
some  of  our  publicists  hold  the  first  to  be  reasonably  forbidden,  the 
other  to  be  allowed.  Judge  Story  says  (Life  and  Letters,  i,  285-289) 
that,  in  his  private  opinion,  ^the  coasting  trade  of  nations,  in  its  strict- 
est character,  is  so  exclusively  a  national  trade  that  neutrals  can  nevor 
be  permitted  to  engage  in  it  during  war  without  being  affected  with  the 
penalty  of  confiscation.  The  British  have  unjustly  extended  the  doc- 
trine to  cases  where  a  nentral  has  traded  between  ports  of  the  enemy 
with  a  cargo  taken  in  at  a  nentral  country.'  He  is  <  as  clearly  satisfied 
that  the  colonial  trade  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colony,  where 
that  trade  is  thrown  open  merely  in  war,  is  liable,  in  most  instances, 
to  the  same  penalty.  But  the  British  have  extended  their  doctrine 
to  all  intercourse  with  the  colonies,  even  from  or  to  a  neutral  country, 
and  herefin,  it  seems  [to  him],  they  have  abused  the  rule.'  There  seems 
to  be  reason  for  such  a  difference.  To  open  coasting  trade  to  neutrals 
is  a  confession  of  inability  to  carry  on  that  branch  of  trade  on  a<icount 
of  apprehensions  from  the  enemy's  force,  and  an  invitation  to  neutrals 
to  afford  relief  from  the  presfiure  of  war.  It  is  to  adopt  a  new  kind  of 
vessel,  on  the  ground  that  they  cannot  be  captured.  The  belligerent 
surely  has  the  ri^ht  to  say  that  his  attempts  to  injure  his  enemy  shall 
not  be  paralyzed  in  this  manner.  But  he  has  no  right  to  forbid  the  * 
neutral  to  can*y  his  own  goods  from  hostile  port  to  hostile  port,  when 
he  might  have  done.it  before.  Every  right  of  innocent  trade,  then,  en- 
joyed by  the  neutral  in  peace,  should  be  allowed  after  the  breaking  out 
of  the. war ;  but  new  rights,  given  to  them  on  account  of  the  war,  may 
be  disregarded  by  the  belligerent  as  injuring  his  interests. 

^^Hantefenille  remarks,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  sovereign  who  can 
interdict  can  also  permit  a  certain  kind  of  commerce.  But  this  is 
begging  the  question.    Can  he,  by  such  privileges,  restrain  his  enemy 
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from  annoying  bim — privileges  ^hich  are  nothing  but  taking  the  uentnil 
trader  into  a  kind  of  partnership  I  Suppose  that  he  hireil  war  ves>el.s 
from  a  nentral  sovereign,  would  that  exempt  them  from  cap turet" 

^^  There  are  many  reasons  which  render  the  maritime  trade  of  Oreat 
Britain  the  most  valuable,  as  it  is  the  largest,  in  the  world,  and  indeed 
because  it  is  the  largest ;  and  were  our  navy  of  ten  times  the*  strength 
and  numbers  it  is,  our  tirade  would  be  still  more  valuable.'' 

144  Edinb.  Rev.,  363,  in  stating  why  Great  Britain  should  accept  the  doctrine 
of  free  ships  making  free  goods.  , 

As  to  Russia's  vacillating  attitude  as  to  armed  neutrality,  see  8  John  Quiucj 
Adams'  Memoirs,  67. 

For  an  account  of  the  action  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  the  rule  of 
1756,  see  3  PhilL,  Int.  Law  (3  ed.),  378,  382. 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams'  corre^oudence,  when  at  Berlin  In  1798,  as  to  the  nentrality  of 
free  ships,  is  given  in  2  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  252/1 

The  full  text  of  the  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  neutral  rights  at  sea  by  Mr. 
J.  <J.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  in  his  instructions  to  Mr.  Rush,  of  July  28, 1823, 
is  given  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  396,  18th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  5  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For. 
Bel.),  529. 

The  correspondence  in  1854  between  the  United  States  and  other  countries  as 
to  belligerent  rights  as  a£fected  by  the  then  pending  war,  is  given  in  Pres- 
ident Pierce's  message  of  May  11, 1854,  House  Ex.  Doc.  103,  33d  Cong.,  Ist 
sess. 

The  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.  for  1855-'56,  vol.  46,  821,  gives  correspondence  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Denmark,  France,  Great  Britain,  Russia 
•and  Sweden  and  Norway,  relative  to  rights  of  neutrality  and  rights  of 
belligerents  in  war.  Among  these  papers  are  the  following:  The  Danish 
minister  to  Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  Jan.  20,  1654,  as  to  the  Bussian  war 
then  beginning.  The  Swedish  charg^  d'a£faires  to  Mr.  Marcy,  Jan.  28, 1854, 
on  same  subject.  Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  Feb.  14, 1854. 
Mr.  Buchanan,  U.  S.  Minister  at  London,  to  Mr.  Marcy,  Feb.  24,  Mar.  17, 
1854  (elsewhere  noted).  Mr.  Mason,  U.  S.  minister  in  Paris,  to  Mr.  Maroy, 
as  to  French  Government's  view  on  privateering. 

Much  of  the  correspondence  as  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  is  given  in  Brit,  and  For. 
,     St.  Pap.,  1864-'65,  vol.  55. 

By  tbe  President's  instructions  of  the  28th  of  August,  1812,  issued 
under  and  in  accordance  with  the  prize  act  of  that  year  (2  Stat.  L., 
761),  British  and  American  property,  shipped  in  Great  Britain,  on  board 
a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  after  a  knowledge  of  the  war,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  repeal  of  the  British  oiiders  in  council,  are  protected 
from  forfeiture. 

The  Thomas  Gibbons,  8  Cranch,  421 ;  The  Mary,  9  ihid,,  126. 

Goods  appearing  by  ship's  papers  to  be  a  consignment  from  alien  ene- 
mies to  American  merchants,  condemned  in  iota  as  prize,  altUongh 
further  proof  was  offered  that  American  merchants  were  jointly  inter- 
ested, and  that  they  had  a  lien  upon  the  goods  in  consequence  of  ad> 
vances  made  by  them. 

The  Frances,  8  Cranch,  335. 
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If  a  British  merchant  purchase  with  his  own  tnnds,  two  cargoes  of 
goods,  in  consequence  of,  bat  not  in  strict  conformity  with,  the  orders 
of  an  American  house,  and  ship  them  to  America,  giving  the  consign- 
ors an  option  within  24  hours  after  receipt  of  his  letter  to  take  or  reject 
both  cargoes,  and  if  they  give  notice  within  the  time  that  they  will 
take  one  cargo,  but  will  consider  as  to  the  other,  this  puts  it  in  the 
power  of  the  British  merchant  either  to  cast  the  whole  upon  the  Amer- 
ican house,  or  to  resume  his  property,  and  make  them  accountable  for 
that  which  came  to  their  hands ;  and,  th^efore  the  right  of  property 
Id  cargo,  does  not,  in  transitu^  vest  in  the  American  house,  but  remains 
in  the  British  subject,  and  is  liable  to  condemnation,  he  being  an  en- 
emy. 

The  Francea,  9  Cranoh,  183. 

A  vessel  of  the  United  States,  which  went  to  England  after  the  war 
was  known,  and  brought  thence  a  cargo  belonging  chiefly  to  British 
subjects,  condemned. 

The  St.  Lawrence,  8  Cranoh,  434. 

The  rules,  that  neutral  bottoms  make  neutral  goods,  and  that  enemies^ 
bottoms  make  enemies'  goods,  are  not  only  separable  in  their  nature, 
bat  have  generally  been  separated;  and  tiiey  are  held  in  the  United 
States  to  be  distinct. 

The  Kereide,  9  Cranoh,  388. 

A  Stipulation  in  a  treaty  that  neutral  bottoms  shall  make  neutral 
goods,  does  not  by  necessary  implication  introduce  the  principle  that 
enemies'  bottoms  shall  make  eneoAies'  goods. 
Ibid. 

Reciprocating  to  the  subjects  of  a  nation,  or  retaliating  on  them  its 
QDjost  proceedings  towards  our  citizens,  is  a  political,  not  a  legal  meas- 
ure. 

Ibid. 

*'The  rule  that  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  found  in  the  vessel  of  a  friend, 
are  prize  of  war,  and  that  the  goods  of  a  friend,  found  in  the  vessel  of 
an  enemy,  are  to  be  restored,  is  believed  to  be  a  part  of  the  original  law 
of  nations,  as  generally,  perhaps  universally,  acknowledged.  Certainly, 
it  has  been  fully  and  unequivocally  recognized  by  the  United  States. 
This  rule  is  founded  on  the  simple  and  intelligible  principle  that  war 
gives  a  full  right  to  capture  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  but  gives  no  right 
to  capture  the  goods  of  a  friend.  In  the  practical  application  of  this 
principle,  so  as  to  form  the  rule,  the  propositions  that  the  neutral  flag 
constitutes  no  protection  to  enemy  property,  and  that  the  belligerent 
flag  communicates  no  hostile  character  to  neutral  property,  are  neces- 
sarily admitted.  The  character  of  the  property,  taken  distinctly  and 
separately  from  all  other  considerations,  depends  in  no  degree  upon  the 
character  of  the  vehicle  in  which  it  is  found. 
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'^  Many  nations  have  believed  it  to  be  their  interest  to  vary  this  sim- 
ple and  natural  principle  of  public  law.  They  have  changed  it  by  con- 
vention between  themselves,  as  far  as  they  have  believed  it  to  be  for 
their  advantage  to  change  it.  Bat  unless  there  be  something  in  the 
nature  of  the  rule  which  renders  its  parts  unsusceptible  of  divisipn, 
nations  must  be  capable  of  dividing  it  by  express  compact;  and  if  they 
stipulate  either  that  the  neutral  flag  shall  cover  enemy  goods,  or  that 
the  enemy  flag  shall  infect  friendly  goods,  there  would,  in  reason,  seem 
to  be  no  necessity  for  implying  a  distinct  stipulation  not  expressed  by 
the  parties.  Treaties  are  formed  upon  deliberate  reflection.  Diplo- 
matic men  read  the  public  treaties  made  by  other  nations,  and  cannot 
be  supposed  either  to  omit  or  insert  an  article,  cx)mmon  in  public  treaties, 
without  being  aware  of  the  efi:<ect  of  such  omission  or  insertion.  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  is  to  be  ascribed  to  inattention.  And  if  an  omit- 
ted article  be  not  necessarily  implied  in  one  which  is  inserted,  the  sub- 
ject to  which  that  article  would  apply  remains  under  the  ancient  rule. 
That  the  stipulation  of  immunity  to  enemy  goods,  in  the  bottoms  of  one 
of  the  parties  being  neutral,  does  not  imply  a  surrender  of  the  goods  of 
that  party  being  neutral  if  found  in  the  vessel  of  an  enemy,  is  the  prop- 
osition of  the  counsel  for  the  claimant,  and  he  powerfully  sustains  that 
proposition  by  arguments  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  two  stipula- 
tions. The  agreement  that  neutral  bottoms  shall  make  neutral  goods, 
is,  he  very  justly  remarks,  a  concession  made  by  the  belligerent  to  the 
neutral.  It  enlarges  the  sphere  of  neutral  commerce,  and  gives  to  the 
neutral  flag  a  capacity  not  given  to  it  by  the  law  of  nations. 

^<  The  stipulation  which  subjects  neutral  property  found  in  the  bot- 
tom of  an  enemy  to  condemnation  as  prize  of  war,  is  a  concession  made 
by  the  neutral  to  the  belligerent.  It  narrows  the  sphere  of  neutral 
commerce,  and  takes  from  the  neutrsU  a  privilege  he  possessed  under 
the  law  of  nations.  The  one  may  be,  and  often  is,  exchanged  for  the 
other.  But  it  may  be  the  interest  and  the  will  of  both  parties  to  stipa- 
late  the  one  without  the  other;  and  if  it  be  their  interest  or  their  will, 
what  shall  prevent  its  accomplishment  t  A  neutral  may  give  some 
other  compensation  for  the  privilege  of  transporting  enemy  goods  in 
safety,  or  both  parties  may  find  an  interest  in  stipulating  for  this  privi- 
lege, and  neither  may  be  disposed  to  make  to,  or  require  from,  the 
other,  the  surrender  of  any  right  as  its  consideration.  What  shall  re- 
strain independent  nations  from  making  such  a  compact  t  And  how  is 
their  intention  to  be  communicated  to  each  other  or  to  the  world,  so 
properly  as  by  the  compact  itself? 

"  If  reason  can  furnish  no  evidence  of  the  indissolubility  of  the  two 
maxims,  the  supporters  of  that  proposition  will  certainly  derive  no  aid 
from  the  history  of  their  progress,  frx)m  the  first  attempts  at  their  in- 
troduction to  the  present  moment. 

^<  For  a  considerable  length  of  time  they  were  the  companions  of  each 
other,  not  as  one  maxim  consisting  of  a  single  indivisible  principle,  bat 
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as  two  stdpulatioDS,  the  one,  iu  the  view  of  the  parties,  forming  a  natu- 
lal  and  obvions  coDsideratiou  for  the  other.  The  celebrated  compact 
termed  the  armed  neutrality  attempted  to  effect  by  force  a  great  revo- 
Intion  in  the  law  of  nations.  The  attempt  failed,  but  it  made  a  d^ep 
and  lasting  impression  on  public  sentiment.  The  character  of  this  effort 
has  been  accorately  stated  by  the  counsel  for  the  claimants.  Its  object 
was  to  enlarge,  and  not  in  any  thing  to  diminish,  the  rights  of  neatrals. 
The  great  powers,  parties  to  this  agreement,  contended  for  the  principle 
that  free  ships  should  make  free  goods,  but  not  for  the  converse  maxim ; 
80  far  were  they  from  supposing  the  one  to  follow  as  a  corollary  from 
the  other,  that  the  contrary  opinion  was  openly  and  distinctly  avowed. 
The  King  of  Prussia  declared  his  expectation  that  in  future  neutral 
bottoms  would  protect  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  and  that  neutral  goods 
would  be  safe  in  an  enemy  bottom.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  opinion  was  not  common  to  those  powers  who  acceded  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  armed  neutrality. 

"From  that  epoch  to  the  present  [1816], in  the  various  treaties  which 
have  been  formed,  some  contain  no  article  on  the  subject,  and  conse- 
quently leave  the  ancient  rule  in  full  force.  Some  stipulate  that  the 
character  of  the  cargo  shall  depend  upon  the  flag,  some  that  the  neu- 
tral flag  shall  protect  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  some  that  the  goods  of  a 
netitral  in  the  vessel  of  a  friend  (!)  shall  be  prize  of  war,  and  some  that 
the  goods  of  an  enemy  in  a  neutral  bottom  shall  be  safe,  and  that  friendly 
goods  in  the  bottom  of  an  enemy  shall  also  be  safe. 

"  This  review,  which  was  taken  with  minute  accuracy  at  the  bar,  cer- 
tainly demonstrates  that  in  public  opinion  no  two  principles  are  more 
distinct  and  independent  of  each  other  than  the  two  which  have  been 
contended  to  be  inseparable." 

Marshal],  C.  J. ;  The  Kereide,  9  Cranch.,  418.    See  The  Julia,  8  Cranch,  181. 

Goods,  the  property  of  merchants  actually  domiciled  in  the  enemy's 
country  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  are  subject  to  ciapture  and  con- 
fiscation as  prize. 

The  Mary  and  Susan,  1  Wheat.,  46. 

Property  in  transit  from  a  belligerent  to  a  neutral  is  subject  to  capt- 
ure and  condemnation,  if  it  has  not  vested  at  the  time  of  the  capture 
in  the  neutral  consignees. 

The  St.  Jose  Indiano,  ibid.j  208. 

Covering  belligerent  property  by  neutral  papers  is  not  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nations,  and,  in  neutral  courts,  does  not  invalidate  contracts 
made  in  relation  to  such  property. 

De  Valengin  v.  DuflFy,  14  Pet.,  282. 

An  enemy's  commerce  under  neutral  disguises  has  no  claim  to  neu- 
tral immunity. 

'     The  Bermuda,  3  WaU.,  514. 
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Presomptious  of  ownership  in  a  neutral,  arising  from  registry  or 
other  documents,  may  be  rebutted  by  circumstances. 

Ibid. 

The  liability  of  property,  the  product  of  an  enemy  country,  and  com- 
ing from  it  during  war,  to  capture,  being  irrespective  of  the  status  dom- 
iciliij  guilt  or  innocence,  of  the  owner,  such  property  is  as  much  liable  to 
capture,  when  belonging  to  a  loyal  citizen  of  the  country  of  the  captors, 
as  if  owned  by  a  citizen  or  subject  of  the  hostile  country  or  by  the  hostile 
Government  itself.  The  only  qualification  of  this  rule  is  that,  where, 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  or  as  soon  after  as  possible,  the 
owner  escapes  with  such  property  as  he  can  take  with  him,  or  in  good 
faith  thus  early  removes  his  property,  with  the  view  of  putting  it  be- 
yond the  dominion  of  the  hostile  power,  the  property  in  such  cases  is 
exempt  from  the  liability  which  would  otherwise  attend  it. 

The  Gray  Jacket,  5  Wall.,  342. 

Where  the  war  (a  civil  war)  broke  out  in  April,  1861,  a  removal  on 
the  30th  of  December,  1863,  was  held  to  be  too  late. 

Ihid, 

An  oi*der  for  further  proof  in  prize  cases  is  always  made  with  extreme 
caution,  and  only  when  the  ends  of  justice  clearly  require  it.  A  claim- 
ant forfeits  the  right  to  ask  it,  by  any  guilty  concealments  in  the  case. 

Ibid. 

The  statute  of  July  13,  1861,  giving  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
power  to  remit  penalties,  etc.,  in  certain  cases  did  not  extend  to  cap- 
tures jure  belli. 

Ibid,;  The  Hampton,  5  Wall.,  372. 

Under  the  principles  of  international  law,  mortgages  on  vessels  cap^ 
ured  jure  belli  are  to  be  treated  only  as  liens  subject  to  being  over- 
ridden by  the  capture. 

The  Hampton,  ibid,,  372. 

The  law  of  nations  does  not  prohibit  the  carrying  of  enemies'  goods 
in  neutral  vessels ;  so  far  from  so  doing,  upon  the  condemnation  of  the 
goods,  the  vessel  is  entitled  to  freight.  But  if  a  neutral  endeavors,  by 
false  appearances,  to  cover  the  property  of  a  belligerent  from  the  lawfbl 
seizure  of  his  enemy,  such  conduct  identifies  the  neutral  with  the  bel- 
ligerent whom  he  thus  endeavors  to  protect,  and  is  a  fraud  on  the 
neutrality  of  his  own  Government  and  upon  the  rights  of  the  bellig- 
erent. 

Schwartz  v,  Insurai^ce  Company  of  North  America,  3  Wash.  C.  C,  117. 

A  shipment  made  by  an  enemy  shipper  to  his  correspondent  in 
America,  to  belong  to  the  latter  at  his  election,  in  twenty -four  hoars 
after  the  arrival  thereof,  is  liable  to  condemnation  as  hostile  property, 
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it  beiDg  held  that  aD  election  made  daring  the  transit  will  not  merge 
the  hostile  character  of  the  property. 

The  ship  Franois  and  Cargo,  1  Oallison,  445. 

As  will  be  seen  by  a  snrvey  of  the  above  cases,  the  right  to  seize  en- 
emy's goods  sailing  under  nentral  flag  has  been  sustain^  in  the  Julia^ 
8  Cranch,  181;  the  Nereide,  9  Granch,  388;  the  Ariadne,  2  Wheat., 
143.  Seethe  Caledonian,  4  Wheat,  100;  the  Hart,  3  Wall.,  559;  S.  0.,  Bl. 
Pr.  Ga.,  379.  That  shipping  goods  in  an  enemy's  ship  gives  presump- 
tion that  goods  belong  to  enemy,  see  the  London  Packet,  1  Mason,  14; 
the  Amy  Warwick,  2  Blatch.,  635.  On  the  other  hand,  the  executive 
department  of  the  Government,  to  use  Mr.  Marcy's  language  (Mr. 
Marcy  to  Mr.  Mason,  Aug.  7, 1850,  above  quoted),  ^^has  strenuously  con- 
tended that  free  ships  made  free  goods,  articles  contraband  of  war  ex- 
cepted," and  that  this  was  then  regarded  by  the  Executive  as  the  gen- 
erally accepted  rule  is  evidenced  by  Mr.  Marcy's  statement  in  the  next 
sentence,  that  ^' Great  Britain  is  believed  to  be  almost  the  only  maritime 
power  which  has  constantly  refused  to  regard  this  as  a  rule  of  inter- 
national law."  Even  in  the  strain  of  the  late  civil  war,  Mr.  Seward,  wheft 
proposing  to  accede  to  the  declaration  of  Paris  on  this  point,  did  so  on 
the  ground  that"  the  declaration  did  not  make  a  new  rule,  but  estab- 
lish^ an  old  one,  which  the  United  States  has  maintained  as  a  part  of 
international  law.  This  difierence  of  opinion  between  the  judicial  and 
executive  departments  of  the  Government  may  be  attributed,  in  the 
main,  to  the  distinct  political  training  of  the  two  departments.  The 
executive,  from  the  time  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefiferson,  inclined 
to  the  liberal  view  of  international  law  which  became  then  prevalent 
among  political  economists;  and  though  Mr.  Jefferson,  when  Secretary 
of  State,  at  first  thought  the  weight  of  authority  was  the  other  way, 
he  changed  his  mind  as  to  this,  and  took  the  lead,  as  President,  in  recom- 
mending as  the  best  rule,  that  free  ships  should  make  free  goods.  The 
same  doctrine  was  vindicated  with  great  elaboration  by  Mr.  Madison,  and 
has  been  accepted,  more  or  less  conspicuously,  whenever  occasion  arose, 
by  succeeding  Presidents.  While,  however,  the  executive  department 
continued  to  accept  these  distinctive  views  of  international  law,  of  which 
Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madison  were  the  exponents,  it  was  otherwise 
with  the  judiciary.  In  part  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  strong  an- 
tagonism of  Chief-Justice  Marshall  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  to  the  scheme 
of  public  law  of  which  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  leading  exponent.  But 
aside  from  this,  and  aside  from  the  strong  bias  towards  English  law 
and  English  precedent,  which  arose  from  the  prior  political  bias  of 
that  great  judge,  and  of  his  earlier  associates,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
forget  the  effect  produced,  even  on  professional  minds  entirely  impar- 
tial, by  the  reverence  and  affection  s^l  American  lawyers  must  feel  for 
English  judicial  literature.  If  this  be  the  case  now — ^if  such  literature 
charm  vm  now,  often  influencing  our  judgment,  amid  the  great  mass 
which  we  possess  of  legal  literature  of  our  own — ^how  much  greater 
must  have  been  the  influence  when  the  sole  text  book  at  hand  was 
Blackstone,  and  when  Sir  William  Scott's  attractive  and  lucid  judg- 
poents  were  the  only  sources  from  which  prize  law  could  be  studi^ 
in  the  English  tongue.  Yet,  as  is  elsewhere  shown  {supra^  §§  238, 
329a^,  the  highest  English  authorities  on  international  law,  while  ad- 
mitting the  fascination  of  Sir  W.  Scott's  Style,  now  regard  his  later 
prize  deesions  as  no  longer  binding  law. 
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If,  duriug  the  late  civil  war,  views  of  Sir  W.  Scott  which  had  grad- 
ually ceased  to  be  authoritative  in  Enp:laDd  were  reaffirmed  by  our 
Supreme  Court,  three  eiplanatory  conditions  must  be  remembered :  (I) 
The  judges  of  that  court  were  not  themselves,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, familiar  with  prize  law,  and  from  the  most  startling  judp^ments  of 
that  court  {e,  g.,  that  in  the  Springbok,  infrUj  §  362),  Judge  Nelson  aud 
Judge  Clifford,  who  were  the  judges  most  familiar  with  this  branch  of 
law,  dissented.  (2)  It  could  hardly  be  expected,  at  a  time  when  the 
whole  atmosphere  was  charged  with  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  vig- 
orous war  measures,  at  lejist  as  strongly  as  was  the  atmosphere  of  Eng- 
land in  the  time  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  that  precedents  established  by  prior 
decisions  of  the  court,  in  favor  of  high  belligerent  rights,  should  have 
been  overruled.  Yet,  at  this  very  period,  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
Mr.  Seward  that  he  maintained  unbroken  the  doctrine  as  to  belligerent 
rights  in  this  relation  pronouuced  by  his  predecessors.  Co-ordinate  as 
are  the  executive  and  the  judiciary  in  matters  of  international  law 
(supra,  §  1!38),  it  was  right  that  he  should  have  t^ken  this  course,  not 
regarding  himself  as  bound  by  the  rulingsof  the  courts,  nnd  it  is  right, 
also,  th^t  to  the  different  positions  assumed  in  this  relation  by  the  exec- 
utive and  the  judiciary,  attention  should  be  called  in  this  work. 

<^  It  has  been  the  singular  honor  of  the  late  Lord  Kingsdown,  who 
presided  over  the  English  high  court  of  appeal  in  prize  cases  during 
the  Crimean  war,  to  have  applied  the  law  of  blockade  to  neutral  ves- 
sels with  an  equity  unknown  to  the  prize  court  in  the  days  of  Ijovd 
Stowell,  and  which  a  veteran  judge  of  the  English  high  court  of  ad- 
miralty (the  Eight  Hon.  Dr.  Lushington),  who  had  practiced  in. prize 
cases  before  Lord  Stowell,  considered  to  be  too  favorable  to  nentmls. 
It  was  also  in  former  days  the  pride  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  have  framed  its  practice  in  prize  causes  after  the  rules  of  the 
British  courts  of  prize,  which,  as  observed  by  one  of  the  most  eminent 
jurists  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Justice  Story,  are  conformable  with 
the  prize  practice  of  France  andx)ther  European  countries.  It  would  be 
deeply  to  be  regretted  that  upon  the  law  of  blockade  the  prize  courts 
of  the  two  countries  should  proceed  henceforth  on  divergent  lines,  and 
that  whilst  the  British  high  court  of  apx>eal  has  been  striving  to  render 
the  law  of  blockade  less  onerous  to  neutrals  by  tempering  its  adminis- 
tration with  greater  equity,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of 
Americiv  should  have  risked  to  make  it  intolerable  by  throwing  upon 
the  neutral  owners  of  cargo  a  burden  of  proof  which  it  is  contrary  to 
natural  equity  to  impose  upon  them,  and  by  sanctioning  the  novel  prin- 
ciple that  a  cargo  may  be  condemned  for  a  breach  of  blockade,  whilst 
the  ship  itself,  in  which  it  is  laden,  is  acquitted  of  any  design  of  pro- 
ceeding to  a  blockaded  port." 

Sir  T.  Twies,  BeUigerency,  &c.,  Loudon^  1884. 

(6)  LlABIUTT  OF  NEUTRAL  PROPERTY  UNDER  ENEMY'S  FLAG. 

§  343. 

A  neutral  may  lawfully  ship  his  goods  on  board  an  armed  belligerent 
vessel,  and  if  her  force  be  used  in  a  combat  in  which  he  gives  no  aid 
his  goods  are  not  affected. 

The  Nerelde,  9  Cranch,  388;  the  AUlauta,  3  Wheat.,  409. 
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The  mere  depositing  by  a  neutral  of  his  goods  in  an  armed  belliger- 
ent merchantman  does  not  impress  his  goods  with  a  belligerent  charac- 
ter at  the  time  of  their  seizare  by  the  enemy,  even  thoagh  he  were  him- 
self on  board,  if  he  took  no  part  in  and  in  no  way  directed  the  defense 
of  the  merchantman. 

The  Nereide,  9  Cranch,  38H.    See,  however,  dissentiog  opinion  of  Story,  J. 

^^  That  a  nentral  may  lawfully  place  his  goods  on  board  a  belligerent 
ship  for  conveyance  on  the  ocean  is  universally  recognized  as  the  orig- 
inal mle  of  the  law  of  nations."  ^^  The  rule  is  universally  laid  down  in 
terms  which  comprehend  an  armed  as  well  as  an  unarmed  vessel." 

Marshall,  C.  J. ;  the  Nereide,  9  Cranch,  425. 

Where  enemy's  property  is  fraudulently  blended  in  the  same  claim 
with  neutral  property,  the  latter  is  liable  to  share  the  fate  of  the  former, 
and  must  be  condemned. 

The  St.  Nicholas,  1  Wheat.,  417. 

Neutral  muniments,  however  regular  and  formal,  if  only  colorable, 
do  not  affect  belligerent  rights. 

The  Bugen,  %bid,j  61.  I 

It  is  a  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  that  a  neutral  cargo  found  on 
board  an  armed  enemy's  vessel  is  not  liable  to  condemnation  as  prize  of 
war. 

The  Atalanta,  3  Wheat.,  409. 

In  general  the  circumstance  of  goods  being  found  on  board  an  en- 
emy's ship  raises  a  presumption  that  they  are  enemy's  property. 

The  London  Packet,  5  Wheat.,  132. 

Neutrals  who  place  their  vessels  under  belligerent  control  and  engage 
tbem  in  belligerent  trade,  or  permit  them  to  be  sent  with  contraband 
cargoes  under  cover  of  false  destination  to  neutral  ports,  while  the  real 
destination  is  to  belligerent  ports,  impress  upon  them  the  character  of 
the  belligerent  in  whose  service,  they  are  employed,  and  cannot  com- 
plain if  they  are  seized  and  condemned  as  enemy  property. 

The  Hart,  3  Wall.,  .559. 

As  to  leaving  property  at  enemy's  disposal,  see  i^fra^  $  353. 

^  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  held  that  there  is  no 
valid  distinction  of  right  between  the  act  of  a  neutral  merchant  who 
loads  his  goods  on  board  an  enemy's  merchant  ship  and  the  act  of  a 
neutral  merchant  who  ships  his  goods  in  an  armed  vessel  belonging  to 
the  enemy.  The  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  who  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  court  decided,  in  the  case  of  the  Nereide,  ^  that  a  neutral 
merchant  had  a  right  to  charter  and  lade  his  goods  on  board  a  bellig- 
erent armed  vessel  without  forfeiting  his  neutral  character,'  is  entitled 
to  great  weight,  not  merely  from  the  authority  which  attaches  to  the 
opinions  of  that  eminent  judge,  but  also  from  the  solidity  of  the  reason- 
ing upon  which  his  judgment  in  that  case  proceeded.    But  the  opinion 
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of  Mr.  Justice  Story  was  the  other  way,  and  coincided  with  the  view  of 
Lord  Stowell.  The  Sapreme  Gonrt  of  the  UDited  States,  in  Febmaiy 
term,  1818,  maintained  the  same  view  in  the  case  of  the  Atalanta  (3 
Wheat.,  409 ;  5  Wheat.,  433)  as  it  had  previonsly  maintained  in  the 
Nereide ;  so  that  the  decisions  of  the  highest  tribani^  of  the  United 
States  is  on  this  point  in  direct  conflict  with  the  judgment  of  the  English 
high  court  of  admiralty." 

Twi88,  Law  of  Nations  m  War  (2d  ed.),  188. 

By  an  order  in  council  of  1854,  it  was  declared  not  to  be  ^^Her  Maj- 
esty's intention  to  claim  the  confiscation  of  neutral  property,  not  being 
contraband  of  war,  found  on  board  enemy's  ships."  The  French  Gov- 
ernment took  the  same  position.  (See  Lawrence's  Wheaton,  770-1,  note 
228.) 

(7)  EZCBFTIONS  AS  TO  BUUE  OF  8BIZUBB  OF  KNXlfT'S  PBOPBBTT  AT  8XA. 

§344. 

Even  by  those  who  hold  that  enemy's  property  may  be  seized  on 
neutral  ships,  it  is  agreed  that  such  seizure  cannot  be  made  on  neutral 
waters  (supraj  §  27)  or  on  public  ships.    {8upraj  §  36.) 

(8)  What  is  a  lawful  gafturx  of  an  bmsmt's  bcbechant  ship. 

§345. 

In  1799  there  was  a  limited  state  of  hostilities  between'this  country 
and  France,  and  the  capture  of  a  private  armed  vessel,  officered  and 
manned  by  Frenchmen,  and  sailing  under  the  French  flag,  was  lawful, 
though  the  vessel  was  the  property  of  a  neutral,  from  whom  the  French 
possessors  had  captured  her. 

Talbot  V.  Seeman,  1  Cranoh,  1. 

A  vessel  of  the  United  States,  which  carries  a  cargo  for  freight  firom 
a  neutral  to  an  enemy's  port,  after  the  war  is  known,  is  liable  to  capt- 
ure and  condemnation,  though  such  passage  is  a  part  of  her  home  voy- 
age from  the  neutral  port  to  the  United  States,  and  the  capture  is  made 
after  she  has  sailed  from  the  enemy's  port. 

The  Joseph,  8  Cranch,  451. 

In  cases  of  recapture  the  rule  of  reciprocity  is  applied.  If  France 
would  restore  in  a  like  case,  then  we  are  bound  to  restore ;  if  otherwise, 
then  the  whole  property  must  be  condemned  to  the  recaptors.  It  ap- 
pears that  by  the  law  of  France  in  cases  of  recapture,  after  the  prop- 
erty has  been  twenty-four  hours  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  the  whole 
property  is  a<^udged  good  prize  to  the  recaptors,  whether  it  belonged 
to  her  subjects,  to  her  allies,  or  to  neutrals.  We  are  bound,  therefore, 
in  this  case  to  apply  the  same  rule ;  and  as  the  property  in  this  case 
was  recaptured  after  it  bad  been  in  possession  of  the  enemy  more  than 
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twentyfoar  hours,  it  mast,  so  far  as4t  belonged  to  persons  domiciled 
in  France,  be  condemned  to  the  captors. 

Schooner  Adeline^  9  Cninch.  244. 

If  a  captore  be  made  by  a  privateer,  which  had  been  illegally  equip- 
ped in  a  neutral  country,  the  prize  courts  of  such  neutral  country  have 
power  and  it  is  their  duty  to  restore  the  captured  property,  if  ^brought 
within  their  jurisdiction  to  its  owner. 

Brig  Alerts  v.  Moran ;  iM^.,  359. 

As  to  privateeiv,  see  farther  ii0Yi,  t  $  384,  386. 

Navigating  under  a  license  firom  the  enemy  is  closely  connected  in 
principle  with  the  offense  of  trading  with  the  enemy,  and  is  cause  of 
confiscation.  In  both  cases  the  knowledge  of  the  agent  wUl  affect  the 
principal,  although  he  may,  in  reality,  be  ignorant  of  the  fact 

The  Hiram,  1  Wheat.,  440. 

The  capture  of  a  neutral  ship  having  enemy's  property  on  board  is  a 
strictly  justifiable  exercise  of  the  rights  of  war.  It  is  no  wrong  done 
to  the  neutral,  even  though  the  voyage  be  thereby  defeated.  The  cap- 
tors are  not  therefore  answerable  inpcenam  to  the  neutral  for  the  losses 
which  he  may  sustain  by  a  lawful  exercise  of  belligerent  rights.  It  is 
the  misfortune  of  the  neutral  and  not  the  fault  of  the  belligerent. 

By  the  capture  the  captors  are  substituted  in  lieu  of  the  original 
owners,  and  they  take  the  property  cum  onere.  They  are,  therefore, 
responsible  for  the  freight  which  then  attached  upon  the  property,  of 
which  the  sentence  of  condemnation  ascertains  them  to  be  the  rightful 
owners,  succeeding  to  the  former  proprietors.  So  far  the  rule  seems  per- 
fectly equitable,  but  to  press  itfurther  and  charge  them  with  the  freight 
of  goods  which  they  have  never  received,  or  with  the  burden  of  a  charter 
party  into  which  they  have  never  entered,  would  be  unreasonable  in 
itself  and  inconsistent  with  the  admitted  principles  of  prize  law.  It 
might,  in  case  of  a  justifiable  capture  by  the  condemnation  of  a  single 
bale  of  goods,  lead  the  captors  to  their  ruin  with  the  stipulated  freight 
of  a  whole  cargo. 

The  Antonia  Johanna,  I  Wheat.,  159.    See  iii/ra,  $  353. 

The  rules  of  prize  courts  as  to  the  vesting  of  property  are  the  same 
with  those  of  the  common  law  by  which  the  thing  sold,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  contract,  is  properly  at  the  risk  of  the  purchaser.  But 
the  question  still  recurs,  when  is  the  contract  executed  f  It  is  certainly 
competent  for  an  agent  abroad,  who  purchases  in  pursuance  of  orders, 
to  vest  the  property  in  his  principal  immediately  on  the  purchase.  This 
is  the  case  when  he  purchases  exclusively  on  the  credit  of  his  principal, 
or  makes  an  absolute  appropriation  and  designation  of  the  property  for 
his  principal.  But  where  a  merchant  abroad,  in  pursuance  of  orders, 
either  sells  his  own  goods  or  purchases  goods  on  bis  own  credit  (and 
thereby,  in  reaUty,  becomes  the  owner),  no  property  in  the  goods  vests 
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in.  his  correspondent  until  be  has  done  some  notorious  act  to  divest  him- 
self of  his  title  or  has  parted  with  the  possession  by  an  actual  and  un- 
conditional delivery  for  the  use  of  such  correspondent. 

The  St.  Jose  Indiano,  1  Wheat.,  208. 

Whatever  might  be  the  right  of  the  Swedish  sovereign,  acting  under 
his  own  .authority,  we  are  of  opinion  that  if  a  Swedish  vessel  be  en- 
gaged in  the  actual  service  of  Great  Britain,  or  in  carrying  stores  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  British  armies,  she  must,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  be  deemed  a  British  transport.  It  is  perfectly  immaterial  in 
what  particular  enterprise  those  armies  might,  at  the  time,  be  engaged; 
for  the  same  important  benefits  are  conferred  upon  an  enemy,  who 
thereby  acquires  a  greater  disposable  force  to  bring  into  action  against 
us. 

Story  J  ;  The  Commercen,  1  Wheat.,  382.    Chief-Jostioe  Marshall  disaentiDg. 

The  mere  sailing  under  an  enemy's  license,  without  regard  to  the  ob- 
ject of  the  voyage,  or  the  port  of  destination,  constitutes  in  itself  an  act 
of  illegality  which  subjects  the  property  to  confiscation. 

The  Ariadne,  2  Wheat.,  143. 

Where  a  neutral  shipowner  lends  his  name  to  cover  a  fraud  with  re- 
gard to  the  cargo,  his  conduct  will  subject  the  ship  to  condemnation. 

The  Fortuna,  3  Wheat.,  236. 

A  vessel  and  cargo  liable  to  capture  as  enemy's  property,  or  for  sail- 
ing under  the  pass  or  license  of  the  enemy,  or  for  trading  with  the 
enemy,  \\v,\y  be  seized  after  arrival  in  a  port  of  the  United  States  and 
condemned  us  prize  of  war.  The  delictum  is  not  purged  by  the  termina- 
tion of  the  voyage. 

The  Caledonian,  4  Wheat.,  100. 

A  capture  of  Spanish  property,  in  violation  of  our  neutrality,  by  a 
vessel  built,  armed,  equipped,  and  owned  in  the  United  States,  is  ille- 
gal, and  the  property,  if  brought  within  our  territorial  limits,  will  be 
restored  to  the  original  owner. 

La  Concepcion,  6  Wheat.,  23G. 

It  is  settled  that  if  captures  are  made  by  vessels  which  have  violated 
our  neutrality  acts,  the  property  may  be  restored,  if  brought  within  our 
territory.  Hence  a  vessel  armed  and  manned  in  one  of  our  ports,  and 
sailing  thence  to  a  belligerent  port,  with  the  intent  thence  to  depart  on 
a  cruise  with  the  crew  and  armament  obtained  here,  and  so  departing 
and  capturing  belligerent  property,  violates  our  neutrality  laws,  and 
her  prizes  coming  within  our  juris<liction  will  be  restored. 

The  Gran  Para,  7  Wheat.,  471. 

The  seizure  of  a  vessel  by  the  naval  force  of  the  United  States  in 
waters  belonging  to  a  friendly  power,  though  an  offense  against  that 
power,  is  a  matter  to  be  adjusted  between  the  two  Gtovemments  and 
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Dot  within  the  cognizance  of  the  conrt,  and  does  not  render  unlawful 
judicial  proceedings  against  the  vessel,  instituted  after  her  arrival 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

Ship  Richmond  «.  U.  S.,  9  Cranob,  102 ;  The  Merino,  9  Wheat.,  391. 

Spoliation  of  papers  at  the  time  of  capture  warrants  unfavorable  in- 
ferences as  to  the  employment,  destination,  and  ownership  of  the  capt- 
ured vessel. 

The  Bermuda,  3  ViTaU.,  514. 

The  act  of  March  3, 1863,  ^'  to  protect  the  liens  upon  vessels  in  cer- 
tain cases,"  etc.,  does  not  refer  to  captures  jure  bellij  or  modify  the  law 
of  prize  in  any  respect. 

The  Hampton,  5  Wall.,  372. 

In  the  Hart,  3  Wall.,  559,  it  was  said  by  Ohase,  C.  J.,  ^Hhat  neu- 
trals who  place  their  vessels  under  belligerent  control,  and  engage 
them  in  belligerent  trade,  or  permit  them  to  be  sent  with  contraband 
cargoes  under  cover  of  false  destination  to  neutral  ports,  impress  upon 
them  the  character  of  the  belligerent  in  whose  service  they  are  employed, 
and  cannot  complain  if  they  are  seized  and  condemned  as  enemy^s  prop- 
erty.'^ 

Ships  in  time  of  war  are  bound  by  the  character  impressed  upon  them 
by  the  Government  from  which  their  documents  issue  and  under  whose 
flag  and  pass  they  sail. 

The  share  of  a  citizen  in  a  ship  sailing  under  an  enemy's  flag  and  pa- 
pers, there  having  been  ample  time  and  opportunity  to  dispose  of  the 
same,  but  no  attempt  made  to  do  so,  is  subject  to  capture  and  condem- 
nation equally  with  the  shares  of  enemies  in  the  same  ship.  And  where 
the  cargo  and  ship  are  owned  by  the  same  person,  the  cargo  follows  the 
fate  of  the  ship. 

The  WiUiam  Bagaley,  5  Wall,  377. 

If  a  ship  or  cargo  is  enemy  property,  or  if  either  be  otherwise  liable 
to  condemnation,  the  circumstance  that  the  vessel  at  the  time  of  the 
capture  was  in  neutral  waters  would  not,  by  itself,  avail  the  claimants 
in  a  prize  court.  It  might  constitute  a  ground  of  claim  by  the  neutral 
power,  whose  territories  had  suffered  trespass,  for  apology  or  indemnity, 
(Bee  iii/ra,  §§  3,  40,  96.)  But  neither  a  hostile  belligerent  nor  a  neutral 
acting  the  part  of  such  belligerent,  can  demand  restitution  of  captured 
property  on  the  sole  ground  of  capture  in  neutral  waters. 

The  Sir  William  Peel,  ilnd,,  517 ;  The  Adela,  6  ibid.,  266. 

A  bona  fide  purchase  for  a  commercial  purpose  by  a  neutral  in  his 
own  home  port,  of  a  ship-of-war  of  a  belligerent  that  had  fled  to  such 
port  in  order  to  escape  from  enemy  vessels  in  pursuit,  but  which  was 
bonajkh  dismantled  prior  to  the  sale,  and  afterward  fitted  up  for  the 
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merchant  service,  does  not  pass  a  title  above  the  right  of  capture  by  the 
other  belligerent. 

The  Georgia,  7  WaU.,  32. 

A  merchant  vessel  of  ope  country  visiting,  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  a 
port  of  another  where  martial  law  has  been  established,  under  bellig- 
erent right,  subjects  herself  to  that  law  while  she  is  in  such  port. 

U.  8.  V.  Diekelman,  92  U.  8.,  520.   Svpra,  $  35. 

As  to  seizures  for  blockade-running,  see  infra,  $  362 ;  for  carrying  contraband, 

$  375;  action  of  prize  court  as  to,  awpra,  $  330;  as  to  sales  to  belligerent, 

infra,  $  392. 

The  benefit  of  the  registry  of  an  American  vessel  is  lost  to  the  owner 
during  his  residence  in  a  foreign  country,  but  nxK)n  his  return  to  this 
country  the  disability  ceases ;  nor  does  the  fact  that  during  the  foi-eign 
residence  of  the  owner  the  vessel  carried  a  foreign  flag  work  any  divest- 
iture of  title,  nor  render  the  disability  perpetual. 

1  Op.,  523,  Wirt,  1821. 

^<  In  1854,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Crimean  war,  it  was  proclaimed 
by  an  order  in  council  that  all  Kussian  vessels  in  British  ports  should 
be  allbwed  six  weeks  for  loading  their  cargoes  and  for  departing  there- 
from, and,  ^rther,  that  if  met  with  at  sea  by  any  British  ships-of-war 
they  were  to  be  permitted  to  continue  their  voyage,  if  from  their  papers 
it  was  evident  that  their  cargoes  had  been  taken  aboard  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  above  term.  The  French  Goyernmeut  also  issued  a  sim- 
ilar order.  The  British  Government,  on  the  same  occasion  ordered  all 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  who  might  be  resident  in  Bussia  to  return  to 
their  own  country  within  the  term  of  six  weeks." 

2  HaUeck's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  126. 

A  similar  course  was  taken  by  the  German  and  French  Governments 
in  the  war  of  1870. 

Ibid,,  127. 

''t 

^^  Fishing  boats  have  also,  as  a  general  rule,  been  exempted  from  the 
effects  of  hostilities.  As  early  as  1521,  while  war  was  raging  between 
Charles  Y  and  Francis,  embassadors  from  these  two  sovereigns  mbt  at 
Calais,  then  English,  and  agreed  that  whereas  the  herring  fishery  was 
about  to  commence,  the  subjects  of  both  belligerents  engaged  in  this 
pursuit  should  be  safe  and  unmolested  by  the  other  party,  and  should 
have  leave  to  fish  as  in  time  of  peace.  In  the  war  of  1800,  the  British 
and  French  Governments  issued  ibrmal  instructions  exempting  the  fish- 
ing boats  of  each  other's  subjects  from  seizure.  This  oi:der  was  subse- 
quently rescinded  by  the  British  Government,  on  the  alleged  ground 
that  some  French  fishing-boats  were  equipped  as  gunboats,  and  that 
some  French  fishermen,  who  had  been  prisoners  in  England,  had  vio- 
lated their  parole  not  to  serve,  and  had  gone  to  join  the  French  fleet  at 
Brest.  Such  excuses  were  evidently  mere  pretexts ;  and  after  some 
angry  discussions  had  taken  place  on  the  subject,  the  British  restric- 
tion was  withdrawn,  and  the  freedom  of  fishermen  was  again  allowed 
on  both  sides.   French  writejrs  consider  this  exemption  as  an  established 
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jirinciple  of  the  modem  law  of  war,  and  it  has  been  so  recognized  in  the 
French  courts,  which  have  restored  such  vessels  when  captured  by 
French  cruisers." 

IM.y    151. 

(9)  Whxn  comyots  pboibot. 
§346. 

<^  <  Although'  (says  Dr.  NiooU)  < a  neutral  ship  may  legally  carry  ene- 
mies' property,  yet  the  belligerent  has  on  the  other  hand  a  right  to 

* 

seize  that  property,  paying  the  neutral  his  freight  and  expenses.  If 
the  neutral,  in  order  to  prevent  the  belligerent  from  exercising  his  legal 
right,  puts  himself  under  the  enemies'  convoy,  the  claim  of  freight  and 
exi>en8es  is  thereby  forfeited.  It  is  a  departure  from  that  impartiality 
which  the  neutral  is  bound  to  observe.  The  only  question  in  this  case 
would  be,  whether  the  ship  itself  was  not,  under  the  circumstances,  liable 
to  confiscation.' 

^^  In  another  case,  where  the  American  vessel  had  been  condemned 
with  her  cargo,  Dr.  NicoU  gave  his  opinion  not  to  prosecute  an  appeal, 
because  the  circumstance  of  going  under  convoy  was,  in  his  judgment, 
a  just  cause  of  forfeiture.  This  latter  opinion  I  have  not  in  writing, 
but  Mr.  Wagner  (the  clerk  charged  with  this  business)  well  remembers 
it.  But  here  the  cause  of  forfeiture  is  not  the  simple  fact  of  going 
under  convoy,  but  the  attempting,  in  a  neutral  vessel,  to  shelter  the 
goods  of  an  enemy  by  means  of  the  convoy ;  and,  therefore,  if  this  dis- 
tinction be  correct,  an  American  vessel  with  an  American  cargo  may 
innocently  go  under  convoy.  But  why  do  this  with  neutral  property  t 
Because  a  belligerent  power,  without  regarding  treaties  or  the  law  of 
nations,  makes  prize  of  such  property.  If,  however,  such  unwarranta- 
ble captures  are  not  made  (and  this,  I  suppose,  you  judged  to  be  the 
fact  in  respect  to  our  vessels  trading  with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland) 
there  can  be  no  reason  for  seeking  convoys ;  and  the  doing  it  might 
give  offense  to  the  Government  against  which  it  was  requested.  But 
whenever  that  Government  has  no  scruple  to  interrupt  and  injure  our 
lawful  commerce,  by  means  of  her  armed  vessels,  we  can  have  no  scru- 
ple to  accept  protection  from  the  convoys  of  her  enemies.  The  only 
question  then  will  be  whether  the  Government  shall  formally  request 
the  convoy  f  .  This  is  a  question  of  some  delicacy,  as  it  regards  the 
foreign  power  to  whom  the  request  shall  be  made,  on  the  score  of  ob- 
ligation. But  if  tor  the  sake  of  preserving  a  lucrative  or  necessary 
trade  that  power  voluntarily  offers,  or,  on  the  request  of  individualsj 
grants  the  requisite  convoys,  are  we  then  to  refuse  them  t  Clearly 
#  not,  and  such  i«  the  sense  of  the  President." 

Mr.  PickeriDfT,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  King,  May  9,  1797.    MSS.  Inst.,  Ministers. 

'<  It  is  an  ordinary  duty  of  the  naval  force  of  a  neutral,  during  either 
civil  or  foreign  wars,  to  convoy  merchant  vessels  of  the  nation  to  which 
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it  belongs  to  the  ports  of  the  belligerents.  This,  however,  shunld  not 
be  done  in  contravention  of  belligerent  rights  as  defined  by  the  law 
of  nations  or  by  treaty.  The  only  limitations  of  the  rights  to  convoy 
recognized  by  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  are 
those  contained  in  the  24th  article,  which  declares,  that  when  vessels 
are  nnder  convoy,  the  verbal  declaration  of  the  commander  of  the  con- 
voy, on  his  word  of  honor,  that  the  vessels  under  his  protection  belong 
to  the  nation  whose  flag  he  carries,  and,  when  they  are  bound  to  au 
enemy's  port,  that  they  have  no  contraband  goods  on  board  shall  be 
sufficient.  With  these  conditions  the  United  States  have  at  all  times 
been  willing  to  comply." 

Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  MoDasterio,  May  18,  1837.    MS8.  Notes,  Mex. 

"  Calhoun  asked  (at  a  Cabinet  meeting  on  October  26,  1822),  if  we 
could  authorize  the  merchant  vessel  itself  to  resist  the  belligerent 
right  of  search.  I  said  no ;  and  that  the  British  claimed  the  right  of 
searching  convoyed  vessels,  but  that  we  never  admitted  that  right,  and 
that  the  opposite  principle  was  that  of  the  armed  neutrality.  They 
maintained  that  a  convoy  was  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  convoying 
nation  that  the  convoyed  vessel  has  no  articles  of  contraband  on  board, 
and  is  not  going  to  a  blockaded  port,  and  the  word  of  honor  of  the 
commander  of  the  convoy  to  that  effect  must  be  given.  But,  I  added, 
if  we  could  instruct  our  officer  to  give  convoy  at  all,  we  cannot  allow 
him  to  submit  to  the  search  by  foreigners  of  a  vessel  under  his  charge, 
for  it  is  placing  our  officer  and  the  nation  itself  in  an  attitude  of  infe- 
riority and  humiliation.  The  President  agreed  with  this  opinion,  and 
Mr.  Calhoun  declared  hisBcquiescence  in  it,  and  it  was  determined  that 
tbe  instructions  to  Biddle  should  be  drawn  accordingly." 

5  J.  Q.  Adams's  Mem.,  86. 

^'  The  act  of  sailing  under  belligerent  or  neutral  convoy  is  of  itself  a 
violation  of  neutrality,  and  the  ship  and  cargo  if  caught  in  delicto  are 
justly  confiscable;  and  further,  if  resistance  be  necessary,  as  in  my 
opinion  it  is  not,  to  perfect  the  offense,  still,  that  the  resistance  of  the 
convoy  is  to  all  purposes  the  resistance  of  the  associated  fleet.  •  •  • 
I  am  unable  to  perceive  anj'  solid  foundation  on  which  to  rest  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  resistance  of  a  neutral  and  of  an  enemy  master. 

^<  I  cannot  bring  my  mind  to  believe  that  a  neutral  can  charter  an 
armed  enemy  ship,  and  victual  and  man  her  with  an  enemy  crew 
•  •  •  with  the  avowed  purpose  and  necessary  intent  that  she  should 
resist  every  enemy ;  that  he  should  take  on  board  hostile  shipment^ 
or  freight,  commissions,  and  profits ;  •  •  •  that  he  canbe  the  entire 
projector  and  conductor  of  the  voyage,  and  co-operate  in  all  the  plans 
of  the  owner  to  render  resistance  to  search  secure  and  effectual ;  and 
that  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  conduct,  by  the  law  of  nations  he 
may  shelter  his  property  from  confiscation,  and  claim  the  privileges  of 
an  inoffensive  neutral.^ 

Story,  J. ;  The  Nereide,  9  Crancb,  445,  453, 454 ;  dissentiDg  opinion.    See  opin- 
ion of  oonrt  by  Marshall,  C.  J.,  vtipra,  $  343. 
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IV.  RULES  OF  CIVILIZED  WARFABE  TO  BE  OBSERVED. 

(1)  Spies  and  their  treatment. 
§  347. 

^*  A  spy  is  a  person  sent  by  one  belligerent  to  gain  secret  information 
of  the  forces  and  defenses  of  the  other^  to  be  ased  for  hostile  purposes. 
According  to  practice  he  may  use  deception  under  the  penalty  of  being 
lawfully  hanged  if  detected.  To  give  this  odious  name  and  character 
to  a  confidential  agent  of  a  neutral  power,  bearing  the  commission  of 
his  country,  and  sent  for  a  ])ttrpo8e  fully  warranted  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions, is  not  only  to  abuse  language  but  also  to  confound  all  just  ideas, 
and  to  announce  the ,  wildest  and  most  extravagant  notions,  such  as 
certainly  were  not  to  have  been  expected  in  a  grave  diplomatic  paper ; 
and  the  President  directs  the  undersigned  to  say  to  Mr.  Hiilsemann 
that  the  American  Government  would  regard  such  an  imputation  on 
it  by  the  Cabinet  of  Austria,  as  that  it  employed  spies,  and  that  in  a 
quarrel.none  of  its  own,  as  distinctly  offensive,  if  it  did  not  presume, 
as  it  is  willing  to  presume,  that  the  word  used  in  the  original  German 
was  not  of  equivalent  meaning  with  ^  spy'  in  the  English  language,  or 
that  in  some  other  way  the  employment  of  such  an  opprobrious  terfn 
may  be  explained.  Had  the  Imperial  Government  of  Austria  subjected 
Mr.  Mann  to  the  treatment  of  a  spy  it  would  have  placed  itself  without 
the  pale  of  civilized  nations,  and  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  may  be  assured 
that  if  it  had  carried,  or  attempted  to  carry,  any  such  lawless  purpose 
into  effect  in  the  case  of  an  authorized  agent  of  this  G<ivemment,  the 
spirit  of  the  people  of  this  country  would  have  demanded  immediate 
hostilities  to  be  waged  by  the  utmost  exertion  of  the  power  of  the  Be- 
public,  military  and  naval." 

Mr.  Webster,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  HfilBemaDD,  Dec.  21,  1850.    MSS.  Notes, 

Germ.  States.    See  farther  as  to  Mr.  Mann's  case,  tupra,  $$  49,  70. 
As  to  Andre's  case,  see  3  Phill.  Int.  Law  (3d  ed. ),  168.   See  also  tiipra,  ^  $  225, 226. 

(2)  PRISONBBS  AND  THEIR  TRBATMBNT. 
(a)  OENKRAIi  BULBS. 

§348. 

''An  American  citizen,  being  a  pilot,  may  lawfully  exercise  his  usual 
functions  as  pilot  on  board  of  any  vessel-of- war ;  and  if  during  his  em- 
ployment on  board  an  engagement  takes  place,  his  being  on  board  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  criminal,  but  accidental  and  innocent." 

Mr.  Randolph,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fanchet,  Sept.  17,  1794.    MSS.  Notes, 
For.  Leg. 

A  French  decree  ''  that  every  foreigner  found  on  board  the  vessels 
of  war  or  of  commerce  of  the  enemy  is  to  be  treated  as*  a  prisoner  of 
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war,  and  can  have  do  right  to  the  protection  of  the  diplomatic  and 
commercial  agents  of  his  nation,"  is  in  contravention  of  the  law  of 
nations. 

Mr.  MadiBon,  Sec.  of  State,  report,  Jan.  25, 1806. 

As  to  treatment  of  British  prisoners  daring  Bevolationary  War,  see  3  John 
Adams'  Works.  63,  163. 

A  subject  of  a  foreign  power,  acting  nnder  a  commission  from  the 
hostile  Government,  should  be  treated  as  an  enemy,  and  confined  as  a 
prisoner  of  war. 

1  Op.,  84.    See  sicpra,  $  21.  ^ 

<<By  the  law  of  war  either  party  to  it  may  receive  and  list  among  his 
troops  such  as  quit  the  other,  unless  there  has  been  a  previous  stipula- 
tion to  the  contrary.  But  when  they  (such  refugees)  have  been  re- 
ceived, a  high  moral  faith  and  irrevocable  honor,  sanctioned  by  the 
usages  of  all  nations,  gives  to  them  protection  personally  and  security 
for  all  that  they  have  or  may  possess.  They  are  exempt  also  from  all 
reproach  f^om  the  sovereignty  to  which  their  services  have  been  ren- 
dered. Nothing  that  they  claim  as  their  own  can  be  taken  from  them 
upon  the  imputation  that  they  had  forfeited  or  meant  to  relinquish  it 
by  the  abandonment  of  their  allegiance  to  the  sovereignty  which  they 
have  left." 

Wayne,  J.;  U.S.  v.  Reading,  18  How.,  10. 

'<I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  letter,  dated  25th 
March,  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  inclosing  a  paper  compiled 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Poland,  whicli  contains  the  English  text  of  the 
Geneva  (Bed  Gross)  convention  (1864),  of  the  additional  articles  (1868), 
and  of  the  declaration  of  St.  Petersburg  (1868)  in  regard  to  explosive 
bullets.  Tour  Department  asks  for  any  furtl^er  information  in  respects 
mentioned  in  said  paper. 

^^I  inclose  a  copy  of  the  President's  proclamation  (July  26, 1882)  by 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  while  this  Government  has  acceded  to  the 
Geneva  convention,  its  accession  to  the  additional  articles  has  been 
reserved  until  it  shall  be  notified  of  their  ratification  by  the  signatoiy 
powers. 

<^This  notification  has  never  been  given,  and  these  articles  therefore 
have  not  the  binding  force  of  a  convention. 

''The  only  additional  ratification  of  the  Geneva  convention  notified 
to  this  Government  since  July,  1882,  is  that  of  Bulgaria,  March  1,1884^ 

*^The  United  States  not  being  a  party  to  the  declaration  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, this  Department  has  issued  no  official  copy  thereof.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Poland's  version  is  an  essentially  correct  translation  of  the 
French  copy  on  our  files,  and  the  signatory  powers  are  correctly  ena- 
merated. 
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''The  United  States  has  made  no  conventional  agreements  with  other 
powers  in  regard  to  the  subjects  of  these  conventions  and  this  declara- 
tion." 

Mr.  Bayud,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Eodicott,  Seo.  of  War,  April  2,  1886.    MSS. 
Dom.  Let. 

*^  PROCLAICATZOK  OF  THE  PRB6IDSNT  OF  THE  UKITKD  STATES  ANNOCJNCINO  ACCE8SI0K 

TO  THE  AFORESAID  ARTICLES. 

*'  Concladed  Aag^oit  22,  1864 ;  acceded  to  by  the  President  March  1, 1882 ;  aecession 
coDcnrred  in  by  the  Senate  March  16,  1882 ;  proclaimed  as  to  the  original  convention 
<1864),  bnt  with  reserve  as  to  the  additional  articles  Jnly  26, 1882. 

"  The  President's  ratification  of  the  act  of  accession,  as  transmitted  to  Bern,  and 
exchanged  for  the  ratification  of  the  other  signatory  and  adhesory  powers,  embraces 
the  French  text  of  the  convention  of  Angnst  22,  1864,  and  the  additional  articles  of 
October  20,  1868.  The  French  text  is  therefore  for  all  international  purposes  the 
standard  one. 

«  By  the  PreMmt  of  tke  Vnited  Statei  of  Americt^^A  proolamation, 

**  Whereas  on  the  22d  day  of  Aognst,  1864,  a  convention  was  concladed  at  Geneva, 
Switserland,  between  the  states  enamerated,  etc.,  the  tenor  of  which  convention  is 
hereinafter  snbjoined :  '^ 

(Here follows  the  text  of  the  original  articles.) 

"  And  whereas  the  several  contracting  parties  to  the  said  convention  exchanged 
the  ratifications  thereof  at  Geneva,  on  the  22d  day  of  Jnne,  1865. 

''And  whereas  the  several  states  hereinafter  named  have  adhered  to  the  said  con* 
vention  in  virtae  of  Article  IX  thereof,  to  wit :  Sweden,  December  13, 1864 ;  Greece, 
Janoary  .5-7,  1865 ;  Great  Britain,  February  18,  1865 ;  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  March 
2, 1865 ;  Turkey,  Jnly  5,  1865 ;  Wttrtemberg,  June  2,  1866;  Hesse,  June  22, 1866 ;  Ba- 
varia, June  30, 1866 ;  Austria,  July  21, 1866 ;  Russia,  May  10-22, 1867 ;  Persia,  Decem- 
ber 5, 1874 ;  Roumania,  November  18-30,  1874 ;  Salvador,  December  30,  1874 ;  Mon- 
tenegro, November  17-29,  lb75;  S^rvia,  March  24,  1876;  Bolivia,  October  16,  1879; 
€hil],  November  15,  1879 ;  Argentine  Republic,  November  25,  1879 ;  Peru,  April  22, 
1860 ;  Bulgaria,  March  1,  1884. 

''And  whereas  the  Swiss  Confederation,  in  virtue  of  the  said  Article  IX  of  said 
convention,  has  invited  the  United  States  of  America  to  accede  thereto. 

And  whereas  on  the  20th  October,  1866,  certain  additional  articles  were  proposed 
sad  signed  at  Geneva  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Baden.  Bavaria,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  France,  Italy,  Netherlands,  North  Germany/ Sweden  and  Norway,  Swita- 
erhind,  Turkey,  and  Wttrtemberg,  the  tenor  of  which  additional  articles  is  herein- 
sfter  subjoined.'' 

(Here  the  text  of  additional  articles  follows:) 

"And  whereas  the  President  of  tbe  United  State  of  America,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  did,  on  the  first  day  ot  March,  one  thousand  eigbt 
hundred  and  eighty-two,  declare  that  the  United  States  accede  to  the  said  conven- 
tion of  the  22d  of  August,  1864,  and  also  accede  to  the  said  convention  of  October  20, 
18fl8. 

"And  whereas  on  the  ninth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
two,  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  in  virtue  of  the  final  provision 
of  a  certain  minute  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  said  convention  at  Bern, 
December  22, 1864,  did,  by  a  formal  declaration,  accept  the  said  adhesion  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  as  well  in  the  name  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  as  in  that 
of  the  contracting  states. 

"And  whereas,  furthermore,  the  Government  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  has  in- 
formed the  Government  of  the  United  States,  that  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
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of  the  afoieeaid  additional  articles  of  October,  20, 1868,  to  which  the  United  Stele* 
of  America  have  in  like  manner  adhered  as  aforesaid,  has  not  yet  taken  place  between 
the  contraoting  parties,  and  that  these  articles  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  treaty  in  fall 
force  and  effect. 

'*Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Chester  A.  Arthur,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  have  caused  the  said  convention  of  Angost  23,  1864,  to  &«  mad» 
public,  to  the  end  that  the  same  and  every  article  and  cilauae  thereof  may  he  observed  amd 
fulfilled  with  good  faith  by  the  United  States  and  the  citizens  thereof ,  reserving,  however, 
the  promulgation  of  the  hereinbefore  mentioned  additional  articles  of  October  20, 1868^ 
notwithstanding  the  accession  of  the  United  States  of  America  thereto,  until  the  ex> 
change  of  the  ratifications  thereof  between  the  several  contraoting  states  shall  have 
been  effected,  and  the  said  additional  articles  shall  have  acquired  full  force  and  effisct 
as  an  international  treaty, 

"In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
Statee  to  be  affixed. 

"  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  twenty-sixth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two,  and  of  the  Independenoe  of  the^ 

United  States,  the  one  hundred  and  seventh. 

<*Chb8Tbk  a.  Abthub.    [l.  s.] 
"  By  the  President :  ^ 

<*Fredbbick  T.  Frelinqhutsbn, 

"  Secretary  of  State.'' 

The  following  is  the  couvention  referred  <  to  in  the  above  procla- 
mation : 

OONVSNnON  FOR  THB  AMBUORATION  OF   THB    OOin>ITION    OF  SOLDDBBS  WOUNDBD- 

IN  ABMIBS  IK  THB  FDELD. 

The  Swiss  Confederation,  Baden,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Spain,  France,  Hesse,  Italy, 
Netherlands,  Portugal,  Prussia,  WfLrtemberg,  being  equally  animated  by  the  desire 
to  mitigate,  as  far  as  depeads  upon  them,  the  evils  inseparable  firom  war,  to  suppresa 
their  useless  severities,  and  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  soldiers  wounded  on  the 
field  of  battle,  have  resolved  to  conclude  a  convention  for  that  purpose,  and  have^ 
named  their  plenipotentiaries.        «        •        • 

Who,  after  having  exchanged  their  powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  articles : 

Arucub  I.  Ambulances  and  military  hospitals  shall  be  acknowledged  to  be  neuter, 
and,  as  such,  shall  be  protected  and  respected  by  belligerents  so  long  as  any  sick  or 
wounded  may  be  therein. 

Such  neutrality  shall  cease  if  the  ambulances  or  hospitals  should  be  held  by  mili- 
tary force. 

Abt.  II.  Persons  employed  in  hospitals  and  ambulanoes,  comprising  the  staff  for 
superintendence,  medical  service,  administration,  transport  of  wounded,  as  well  aa 
chaplains,  shall  participate  in  the  benefit  of  neutrality  whilst  so  employed,  and  so^ 
long  as  there  remain  any  wounded  to  bring  in  or  to  succor. 

ADDmoNAL  Articlb  I.  *  The  persons  designed  (designated)  in  Article  II  of  the 
convention  shall  continue  after  occupation  by  the  enemy  to  give  their  services,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  the  necessities,  to  the  sick  and  tbe  wounded  of  the  ambu- 
lance or  hospital  which  they  serve. 

*  The  Government  of  the  United  Htates  acceded  to  the  original  articles  of  the  '^Red 
Cross"  convention  of  1864,  but  its  accession  to  the  additional  articles  has  been  reeenred 
until  it  shall  be  notified  of  their  ratification  by  the  signatory  powers.  This  notifica- 
tion has  never  been  given,  and  these  additional  articles  therefore  have  not  the  bind- 
ing force  of  a  convention. 
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When  they  shall  make  a  demand  to  withdraw,  the  commander  of  the  oocupying 
forces  ahaU  fix  the  moment  of  their  departare,  which  he  cannot  nnder  any  circnm- 
9tances  delay,  except  for  a  short  period  in  caso  of  military  necessity. 

Abt.  III.  The  persons  designated  in  the  preceding  article  (II)  may,  eyen  after  oc- 
cupation hy  the  enemy,  continue  to  fulfill  their  duties  in  the  hospital  or  amhulance 
which  they  serve,  or  may  withdraw  in  order  to  rejoin  the  corps  to  which  they  belong. 
Under  such  circumstances,  when  those  persons  shall  cease  from  their  functions,  they 
shall  be  delivered  by  the  occupying  army  to  the  outposts  of  the  enemy. 

Abt.  IV.  As  the  equipment  of  military  hospitals  remains  subject  to  the  laws  of  war, 
peraona  attached  to  such  hospitals  cannot,  in  withdrawing,  carry  away  any  articles 
but  such  as  are  their  private  property.  Under  the  same  circumstances  an  ambulance 
ahall,  on  the  contrary,  retain  its  equipment. 

Additional  Article  II.*  Dispositions  ought  to  be  made  by  the  belligerent  powers 
to  assore  to  the  persons  neutralized,  who  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  army, 
the  complete  enjoyment  of  their  appointments.     (See  Additional  Article  VII.) 

Additional  Articlb  III.  *  In  the  conditions  provided  for  by  Articles  I  and  IV  of 
the  convention  (of  1864),  the  denomination  of  ambulance  applicB  to  country  hos- 
pitals and  other  temporary  establishments,  which  follow  the  troops  on  the  field  of 
battle  to  receive  there  the  sick  and  wounded. 

Art.  Y.  Inhabitants  of  the  country  who  may  bring  help  to  the  woaude<l  shall  be 
respected,  and  shall  remain  free.  The  generals  of  the  belligerent  powers  shall  make 
il  their  care  to  inform  the  inhabitants  of  the  appeal  addressed  to  their  humanity,  and 
of  the  neutrality  which  wiU  be  the  consequence  of  it. 

Any  wounded  man  entertained  and  taken  care  of  in  a  house  shall  be  considered 
as  a  protection  thereto.  Any  inhabit-ant  who  shall  have  entertained  wounded  men 
in  his  house  shall  be  exempted  from  the  quartering  of  troops,  as  well  as  from  a  part 
of  the  contributions  of  war  which  may  be  imposed. 

Additional  Article  IV.*  Conformably  to  the  spirit  of  Article  V,  of  the  conven- 
tion (of  It^),  and  under  the  reserves  mentioned  in  the  protocol  of  lts6A,  it  is  explained 
that,  as  regards  the  division  of  the  charges  relative  to  the  lodgment  of  troopH  and  the 
contributions  of  war,  account  will  only  be  taken  in  an  equitable  degree  of  the  char- 
itable zeal  exhibited  by  the  inhabitants. 

Art.  VI.  Wounded  or  sick  soldiers  shall  be  entertained  and  taken  care  of,  to  what- 
ever nation  they  may  belong. 

Commanders-in-chief  shall  have  the  power  to  deliver  immediately  to  the  outposts 
of  the  enemy  soldiers  who  have  been  wounded  in  an  engagement,  when  circum- 
ttonces  permit  this  to  be  done,  and  with  the  consent  of  both  parties. 

Those  who  are  recognized  after  their  wounds  are  healed  as  incapable  of  serving 
•hall  be  sent  back  to  their  country. 

The  others  may  also  be  sent  back,  on  condition  of  not  again  bearing  arms  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war. 

Evacuations,  together  with  the  persons  under  whose  directions  they  take  place, 
■hall  be  protected  by  an  absolute  neutrality. 

Additional  Article  V.*  In  extension  of  Article  VI  of  the  convention  (of  186*^), 
it  is  stipulated  that,  with  the  reservation  of  officers,  the  detention  of  whom  may  be  of 
hnportance  to  the  success  of  the  war,  and  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  second  para- 
giaph  of  this  article,  the  wounded  who  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  al 
though  they  may  not  have  been  recognized  as  incapable  of  service,  ought  to  be  sent 
back  to  their  country  after  their  wounds  are  healed,  or  sooner  if  it  be  possible,  on 
•ODdition  always  of  not  resuming  their  arms  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

Art.  VII.  A  distinctive  and  uniform  flag  shall  be  adopted  for  hospitals,  ambulances, 
sod  evacuations. t    It  must,  on  every  occasion,  be  accompanied  by  the  national  flag. 

'  See  note  to  Additional  Article  I. 

t  Bee  note  under  Article  X  for  definition  of  evaouationB. 
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An  Mm  blulge  ahall  also  be  allowed  for  individnals  neutralised,  but  tbe  deUvecy 
thereof  shall  be  left  to  military  authority. 

The  flag  and  the  arm  badge  shall  bear  a  red  cross  on  a  white  groand. 

Abt.  YIII.  The  details  of  exeoation  of  the  present  convention  diaU  be  regulated 
by  the  commanders-in-chief  of  belligerent  armies,  according  t.o  the  instructioDS  of 
their  respective  Governments,  and  in  conformity  with  the  general  principles  laid 
down  in  this  conveutiou. 

Art.  IX.  The  high  contracting  powers  have  agreed  to  communicate  the  present 
convention  to  those  Governments  which  have  not  found  it  convenient  to  send  pleni- 
potentiaries to  the  international  conference  at  Geneva,  with  an  invitation  to  accede 
thereto.    The  protocol  is  for  that  purpose  left  open. 

Art.  X.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratification  shall  be  ex- 
changed at  Berne  in  four  months,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have 
affixed  thereto  the  seal  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Geneva,  the  twenty-second  day  of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-four. 

(8ignaUire9.) 

(The  remaining  articles  of  the  convention  of  1868,  not  published  above  are :) 

Concerning  the  marine. 

Additional  Article  VI.  The  boats,  which  are  at  their  risk  and  peril,  during  and 
after  tbe  combat,  pick  up,  or  which  having  picked  up  the  shipwrecked  or  the  wounded, 
convey  them  on  board  of  a  neatral  or  hospital  ship,  shall  enjoy,  until  the  completion 
of  their  mission,  such  a  degree  of  neutrality  as  the  circumstances  of  the  combat  and 
the  situation  of  the  vessels  in  conflict  will  allow  to  be  applied  to  them. 

The  appre<iiation  of  the  circumstances  is  conflded  to  the  humanity  of  all  the  oom- 
batants. 

The  shipwrecked  and  the  wounded  persons  so  picked  up  and  saved  cannot  serve 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

Additional  Abticlb  VII.  Every  person  employed  in  the  religions,  medical,  or 
hospital  service  of  any  captured  vessel  is  declared  neutral.  In  quitting  the  vessel, 
he  carries  away  the  articles  and  the  instruments  of  surgery,  which  are  his  private 
property.    (See  following  article.) 

Additional  Article  YIII.  Every  person  designated  in  the  preceding  artiole  (VU) 
ought  to  continue  to  fulfill  his  functions  on  board  of  the  captured  vessel,  to  assist  In 
the  evacuations  of  the  wounded  made  by  the  victorious  party^  after  whioh  he  ought 
to  be  firee  to  rejoin  his  country,  conformably  to  the  second  paragn^h  of  the  first 
additional  article  above  mentioned. 

The  stipulations  of  the  second  additional  article  above  mentioned  are  applicable 
to  the  treatment  of  these  persons.    (Bee  Additional  Article  II.) 

Additional  Article  IX.  Military  hospital  vessels  remain  subject  to  the  laws  of 
war,  in  what  regards  their  equipment,  they  become  the  property  of  the  captor;  but 
the  latter  cannot  divert  them  from  their  special  occupation  during  the  eontinuanoe 
of  the  war. 

Additional  articles  proposed  to  the  above,  together  with  discussions  thereon  by 
the  French  and  British  Governments,  are  given  in  a  pamphlet  by  Colonel 
Poland,  published  in  1886,  on  the  convention  of  Geneva.  With  this  are 
given  the  results  of  the  Brussels  conference  of  1874,  Dr.  Lieber's  instructions 
for  the  government  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  and  other  Illustrative  * 
documents. 

The  laws  of  war,  in  reference  to  the  persons  of  belligerents,  are  discussed  in  3 
Flore's  droit  int.  (2d  ed.,  1885,  trans,  by  Antoine),  chap.  vii. 
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''A  prisoner  of  war  who  escapes  may  be  shot,  or  otherwise  killed  in  his  flight;  hfnt 
neither  death  nor  any  other  panishment  shall  be  inflicted  upon  him  simply  for  his 
attempt  to  escape,  which  the  law  of  war  does  not  consider  a  crime.  Stricter  meviis 
of  secority  shall  be  nsed  after  an  nnsnccessfhl  attempt  at  escape. 

"  If,  however,  a  conspiracy  is  discovered,  the  purpose  of  which  is  a  mnited  or  gcmeval 
escape*,  the  conspirators  may  be  rigorously  punished,  even  with  death ;  and  oapital 
punishment  may  also  be  inflicted  upon  prisoners  of  was  discovered  to  have  plotted 
rebellion  against  the  authorities  of  the  captors,  whether  in  union  with  the  fellow 
prisoners  or  other  persons." 

Instructions  for  the  government  of  armies  of  the  United  States  in  the  field, 
quoted  in  2  Halleck's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  44. 

''  Prisoners  of  war  may  be  released  from  captivity  by  exchange,  and,  under  certain 
eircumstances,  by  parole. 

"The  term  parole  designates  the  pledge  of  individual  good  faith  and  honor  to  do, 
or  to  omit  doing,  certain  acts  after  he  who  gives  his  parole  shall  have  been  dismissed 
wholly  or  partially,  from  the  power  of  the  captor. 

"  The  pledge  of  the  parole  is  always  an  individual,  but  not  a  private  act. 

"  The  parole  applies  chiefly  to  prisoners  of  war  whom  the  captor  allows  to  return 
to  their  country,  or  to  live  in  greater  freedom  within  the  captor's  country  or  territory, 
•n  conditions  stated  in  the  parole. 

'*  Release  of  prisoners  of  war  by  exchange  is  the  general  rule,  release  by  parole  is 
the  exoeption. 

"  Breaking  the  parole  is  punished  with  death  when  the  person  breaking  the  parole 
is  captured  again. 

'*  Accurate  lists,  therefore,  of  the  paroled  persons  must  be  kept  by  the  belligerents." 

Ibid. 

"In  April,  1865,  General  Grant  wrote  to  Gtoueral  Lee  that  he  proposed  to  receive 
the  surrender  of  the  Army  pf  Northern  Virginia  on  the  following  terms,  viz : 

"  1.  That  rolls  of  all  the  officers  and  men  were  to  be  made  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to 
be  given  to  an  officer  of  the  selection  of  the  former,  the  other  to  be  retained  by  whom- 
soever the  latter  might  appoint. 

"2.  That  the  officers  give  their  individual  paroles  not  to  take  arms  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  until  properly  exchanged,  and  each  commander  ^f 
a  company  or  regiment  to  sign  a  like  parole  for  his  men.  The  arms,  artillery,  and 
public  property  to  be  parked  and  stacked,  and  turned  over  to  the  officers  appointed 
by  the  former  to  receive  them.  That  this  do  not  include  the  side-arms  of  the  officers, 
nor  their  private  horses  or  baggage. 

''3.  That,  this  being  done,  each  officer  and  man  shall  be  allowed  to  return  to  his 
home,  and  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  the  United  States  authority  so  long  as  they  ob- 
serve their  paroles  and  the  laws  in  force  where  they  reside. 

**  General  Lee  accepted  theiie  terms  on  the  same  day,  and  the  other  rebel  armies 
aabseqnently  surrendered  on  substantially  the  same  terms. 

**  By  an  agreement  made  the  same  month  between  General  Johnston,  commanding 
the  Confederate  army,  and  M%|or-General  Sherman,  commanding  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  the  Confederate  armies  then  in  existence  were  to  be  disbanded  and 
conducted  to  their  several  State  capitals,  therein  to  deposit  their  arms  and  public 
property  in  the  State  arsenal :  and  each  officer  and  man  to  agree  to  cease  from  acts  of 
war,  and  to  abide  the  action  of  both  State  and  Federal  authorities.  The  number  of 
onns  and  munitions  of  war  to  be  reported  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  at  Washington, 
•object  to  the  future  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  mean 
time  to  l^e  used  solely  to  maintain  peace  and  order  within  the  borders  of  the  different 
States.  The  Executive  of  the  United  States  to  recognize  the  several  State  govern- 
ments, on  their  officers  and  legislatures  taking  the  oaths  prescribed  by  the  Constitu- 
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tion  of  the  United  Stfttes.  The  Federal  courts  in  the  sereral  States  to  be  re-established ; 
the  people  and  inhabitants  of  those  States  co  be  guaranteed  their  political  rights  and 
ihmchise  so  far  as  the  ExeontiTe  oonld  do  so.  The  executive  authority  of  the  Got- 
ernment  of  the  United  States  not  to  disturb  any  of  the  people  by  reason  of  the  war,  eo 
long  as  they  lived  in  peace  and  qniet.    In  fact,  a  general  amnesty  to  be  established." 

2  Halleck's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  349. 

As  to  exchange  of  prisoners,  see  3  John  Adams'  Works,  63,  163;  7  tMd.,  13,  4L 

(5)  ARBUTHNOT  AJO)  AMBRI8TER. 

§348a. 

"*  When  at  wax'  (says  Vattel)  *  with  a  ferocious  nation,  which  observes 
no  rules  and  grants  no  quarter,  they  may  be  chastised  in  the  persons  of 
those  of  them  who  may  be  taken ;  they  are  of  the  number  of  the  guilty, 
and  by  this  rigor  the  attempt  may  be  made  of  bringing  them  to  a  sense 
of  the  laws  of  humanity.'  And  again :  ^As  a  general  has  the  riglt  of 
sacrificing  the  lives  of  bis  enemies  to  his  own  safety  or  that  of  his  peo- 
ple, if  he  has  to  contend  with  an  inhuman  enemy,  often  guilty  of  sacdi 
excesses,  he  may  take  the  lives  of  some  of  his  prisoners,  and  treat  them 
as  his  own  people  have  been  treated.'  The  justification  of  these  princi- 
ples is  found  in  their  salutary  efficacy,*  for  terror  and  for  example. 

"  It  is  thus  only  that  the  barbarities  of  Indians  can  be  successfully 
encountered.  It  is  thus  only  that  the  worse  than  Indian  barbarities  of 
European  impostors,  pretending  authority  from  their  Governments,  but 
always  disavowed,  can  be  punished  and  arrested.    *    *    * 

^^The  two  Englishmen,  executed  by  order  of  General  Jackson  were 
not  only  identified  with  the  savages  with  whom  they  were  carrying  on 
war  against  the  United  States,  but  one  of  them  was  the  mover  and  pro- 
moter of  the  war,  which,  without  his  interference  and  false  promises  to 
the  Indians  of  support  from  the  British  Government,  never  would  have 
happened.  The  other  was  the  instrument  of  war  against  Spain  as  well 
as  the  United  States,  commissioned  by  McGregor  and  expedited  by 
Woodbine,  upon  their  project  of  conquering  Florida  with  these  Indians 
and  negroes.  Accomplices  of  the  savages,  and,  sinning  against  their 
better  knowledge,  worse  than  savages,  General  Jackson,  possessed  of 
their  persons  and  of  the  proofs  of  their  guilt,  might,  by  the  lawful  and 
ordinary  usages  of  war,  have  hung  them  both  without  the  formality  of 
a  trial.  To  allow  them  every  possible  opportunity  of  refuting  the  prooft, 
or  of  showing  any  circumstance  in  extenuation  of  their  crimes,  he  gave 
them  the  benefit  of  trial  by  a  court-martial  of  highly  respectable  officers. 
The  defense  of  one  consisted  solely  and  exclusively  of  technical  cavils 
at  the  nature  of  part  of  the  evidence ;  the  other  confessed  his  guilt. 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Erving,  Nov.  28, 1818.  MSS.  Inst.,  Ministers. 
4  Am.  8t.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  544;  adopted  and  approved  in  Lawrence's 
Wheaton,  588.    See  supra,  ($  190,  243. 

The  court-martial  in  the  case  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  consisted 
of  Maj.  Qen,  E.  P.  Gaines,  president ;  members,  Colonel  King,  Colonel 
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Williams,  Lienteiiant  Colonel  Gibson,  Major  Mahlenberg,  Major  Mont- 

£3mery,  Captain  Yashan,  Colonel  Dyer,  Lieatenant-Colonel  Lindsay, 
ientenant-Colonel  Elliott,  Major  Fanning,  Major  Minton,  Captain  Crit- 
teDden,  Lieutenant  Glassel. 

The  court  met  and  was  sworn  on  April  26, 1818.  The  trial  occupied 
more  than  two  days,  and  a  great  mass  of  testimony  was  taken.  The  first 
-charge  against  Arbathnot  was  for  '^  exciting  the  Creek  Indians  to  war 
against  the  United  States;"  the  second  was  for  ^^ acting  as  a  spy,  aid- 
ing and  comforting  the  enemy,  and  supplying  them  with  the  means  of 
war."  Both  charges  were  sustained  by  specifications.  A  third  charge 
followed,  of  exciting  the  Indians  to  murder  Hambly  and  Doyle ;  but  this 
charge  was  withdrawn,  as  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  court  agreed  to  a  finding  that  ^Hhe  court,  after  mature  de- 
liberation, on  the  evidence  adduced,  find  the  prisoner,  A.  Arbuthnot, 
gailty  of  the  first  charge,  and  guilty  of  the  second  charge,  leaving  out 
the  words  ^acting  an  a  spy;'  and  after  mature  reflection  sentence  him, 
A.  Arbuthnot,  to  be  suspended  by  the  neck  until  he  is  dead." 

Ambrister  was  charged  with  ^Mevying  war  against  the  United  States," 
by  taking  command  of  hostile  Indians  and  ordering  a  party  of  them 
**  to  give  battle  to  an  army  of  the  United  States."  He  was  found  guilty, 
«nd  was  sentenced  to  be  shot ;  but  this  was  afterwards  reconsidered, 
and  commuted  to  fifty  stripes  and  a  year's  imprisonment.  The  next 
morning  General  Jackson  issued  the  following  order: 

*<  The.  commanding  general  approves  the  finding  and  sentence  of  the 
conrt  in  the  case  of  A.  Arbuthnot,  and  approves  the  finding  and  first 
sentence  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  Robert  C.  Ambrister,  and  disap- 
proves the  reconsideration  of  the  sentence  of  the  honorable  coart  in  this 
ease. 

*^It  appears  from  the  evidence  and  pleading  of  the  prisoner  that  he 
did  lead  and  command,  within  the  territory  of  Spain  (being  a  subject 
ef  Great  Britain),  the  Indians  at  war  against  the  United  States,  these 
nations  being  at  peace.  It  is  an  established  principle  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions, that  any  individual  of  a  nation  making  war  against  the  citizens 
<yf  any  other  nation,  they  being  at  peace,  forfeits  his  allegiance  and  be- 
eomes  an  outlaw  and  pirate.  This  is  the  case  with  Robert  C.  Ambris- 
ter, clearly  shown  by  the  evidence  addnced." 

If  the  ruling  of  the  court  martial  rests  upon  the  reason  given  by 
Cheneral  Jackson  when  affirming  it,  it  cannot  be  sustained.  It  is  not  a 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations  for  a  subject  of  a  peaceful  neutral  power 
to  volunteer  his  services  to  a  belligerent;  nor  does  sach  a  volunteer, 
by  taking  part  in  belligerent  warfare,  ^'forfeit  his  allegiance  or  become" 
an  outlaw  and  pirate.  There  has  been  no  war  in  which  a  part  of  the 
eombatants  on  both  sides  have  not  been  drawn  from  states  at  peace 
with  both  of  the  belligerents.  This  was  eminently  the  case  with  the 
American  Revolution ;  the  British  army  being  largely  manned  by  for- 
eign auxiliaries,  the  army  of  the  United  States  taking  some  of  its  most 
eminent  officers  from  France  and  Germany. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  action  of  General  Jackson  may 
not  be  sustained  when  applied  to  savage  warfare.  Such  a  warfare  had 
been  waging  between  the  United  States  and  the  Indians  whom  the  defend- 
ants were  charged  with  inciting  to  war.  On  November  30, 1817,  not  five 
months  before  the  court-martial,  a  boat,  containing  forty  soldiers  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Scott,  seven  soldiers' 
wives,  and  five  little  children,  while  on  itB  way  up  the  Appalachicola 
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Biver,  not  &r  from  Fort  Soott^  reached  a  point  where  a  large  body  of 
Seminoles  were  in  amboBh.  A  volley  of  shot  was  fired  on  the  boat,  by 
which  Lieutenant  Scott  was  killed  and  all  his  command  either  kiUed  or 
wounded.  The  assailants,  who  had  previously  been  not  only  unseen  bat 
unsuspected,  plunged  into  the  water  and  boarded  the  boat,  which  wafr 
dose  to  the  shore.  Those  on  board  who  were  still  living  were  masna- 
cred,  with  the  exception  of  one  woman,  who  was  carried  away  by  the  In- 
dians, and  of  four  men,  who  escaped  by  swimming  to  the  opposite 
shore,  two  of  them  only,  however,  succeeding  in  reaching  Fort  Scott. 
All  the  others  were  scalped,  and  the  children  were  snatched  by  the  heels^ 
and  their  heads  crushed  by  being  dashed  against  the  boat.  Nor  was 
this  all.  In  the  course  of  the  following  week  an  attack  was  made,  in  the 
same  way,  on  other  boats  which  were  ascending  the  river,  and  it  was  not 
till  after  two  men  were  killed  and  thirteen  wounded,  that  the  survivors 
succeeded  in  making  their  way  to  Fort  Scott.  This  was  the  kind  of 
<«  war''  which  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  were  charged  with  inciting.  It 
was,  therefore,  an  organized  system  of  assassination  and  rapine,  not  war,^ 
and  those  who  incited  it  might  well  be  regarded,  not  prisoners  of  war^ 
but  accessories  before  the  fact  to  such  assassination  and  rapine,  ana 
justly  condemned  to  death.  Whether  these  two  defendants  were  guilty 
of  this  offense  is  a  question  of  fact,  dependent,  not  merely  od  the  evidence 
as  reported  to  us,  but  upon  conditions  which  were  notorious  at  the 
time,  and  which,  therefore,  did  not  require  proof.  It  was  established 
that  the  savages  not  only  received  the  arms  b.v  which  their  massacres 
were  effected  from  foreign  aid,  but  were  under  the  belief  that  tbey 
were  supported  by  Englishmen  in  their  uprising;  and  in  the  evidence 
that  is  reported  to  us,  there  is  much  to  show  that  Arbuthnot  and  Am- 
brister  dexterously  fanned  the  flames  as  well  as  supplied  the  fuel.  Two 
important  circumstances,  also,  are  to  be  considered  in  forming  our  esti- 
mate of  the  finding  of  the  court.  First,  the  members  of  the  court  were 
men  of  high  character,  who,  from  their  participation  in  this  very  cam- 
paign, were  cognizant  of  the  kind  of  warfare  which  the  atxmsed  were 
charged  with  instigating;  secondly,  the  British  Government,  after  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  facts,  if  not  acquiescing  in  the  rightfulness 
of  the  action  of  the  court-martial,  at  least  made  no  complaint  of  it  as 
involving  a  violation  of  international  law. 

Supra,  $  243. 

As  to  forfeiture  of  right  to  goyemmental  protectioD  by  abaDdonment  of  aUe- 
giance,  aeeaupra,  $  190. 

<^  The  necessity  of  my  reviewing  with  particularity  the  proofs  against 
each  of  these  unhappy  sufferers  (Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister)  had  beesk 
superseded,  I  observed,  by  what  bad  passed  at  our  interview  (Mr.  Rush 
and  Lord  Gastlereagh)  on  the  seventh.  This  Government  itself  had  ac- 
quiesced in  the  reahty  of  their  offenses.  I  would  content  myself  with 
superadding  that  the  President  believes  that  these  two  individuals, 
in  connection  with  Nicholls  and  Woodbine,  had  been  the  prime  movers 
in  the  recent  Indian  war.  That  without  their  instigation  it  never  would 
have  taken  place,  any  more  than  the  butcheries  which  preceded  and 
provoked  it ;  the  butchery  of  Mrs.  Garrett  and  her  children ;  the  butch- 
ery  of  a  boat's  crew,  with  a  midshipman  at  their  head,  deputed  from  a 
national  vessel,  and  ascending  in  time  of  peace  the  Appalachicola  on  a 
lawful  errand ;  the  butchery  in  time  of  peace  at  one  stroke,  upon  another 
occasion,  of  a  party  of  more  than  thirty  Americans,  amongst  which 
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were  both  women  and  children,  with  many  other  hatcheries  alike  an- 
thentic  and  shocking." 

Mr.  Biuh,  minister  at  London,  to  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  Jan.  12,  1819. 
M8S.  Dispatches,  Gr.  Brit.    See  tttpra,  $  216. 

^  As  matters  now  standj  we  shall  have  no  difflcnlty  whatever  with  the 
British  Cabinet  respecting  these  execations.  •  •  •  J  perceive,  from 
some  proceedings  in  Congress  as  well  as  in  oar  newspapers,  what  might 
be  considered  as  a  little  carioas,  hod  notanalogoas  things  occurred  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  parties  with  as.  I  mean  a  strenaoas  denanciation 
of  these  execations  by  some  of  our  own  people,  at  a  time  when  the 
British  Government  itself  is  refasing  to  stretch  oat  its  hand  in  behalf 
of  the  oflfenders." 

Mr.  Rnsh,  minister  at  London,  to  Mr.  Monroe,  President,  Jan.  17,  1819  (unoffi- 
cial).    MSS.  Monroe  Pap.,  Dept.  of  State. 

**  The  execation  of  Arbnthnot  and  Ambrister  is  also  making  mnch 
noise,  I  mean  only  oat  of  doors ;  for  I  am  happy  to  add,  as  yet,  thia 
Qovemment  has  taken  no  part  whatever,  so  far  as  is  known  to  me,  in 
these  senseless  and  premature  clamors.'' 

Same  to  same,  Ang.  13,  1818 ;  ibid. 

**  Out  of  doors  the  excitement  seemed  to  rise  higher  and  higher.  Stocks 
experienced  a  slight  falL  The  newspapers  kept  ap  their  fire.  Little 
acquainted  with  the  true  character  of  the  transaction,  they  gave  vent 
to  angry  declamation.  They  fiercely  denounced  the  Grovernment  of  the 
United  States.  Tyrant,  ruffian,  murderer,  were  among  the  epithets  ap- 
plied to  their  commanding  general.  He  was  exhibited  in  placards 
through  the  streets.  The  journals,  without  distinction  of  party,  united 
in  these  attacks.  The  Whig,  and  others  in  opposition,  took  the  lead. 
Those  in  the  Tory  interest,  although  more  restrained,  gave  them  coun- 
tenance. In  the  midst  of  all  this  passion,  the  ministry  stood  firm.  Bet- 
ter informed,  more  just,  they  had  made  up  their  minds  not  to  risk  the 
pe^tce  of  the  two  countries  on  grounds  so  untenable.  It  forms  an  in- 
stance of  the  intelligence  and  strength  of  a  Government,  disregarding 
the  first  clamors  of  a  powerful  press,  and  first  erroneous  impulses  of  an 
almost  universal  public  feeling.  At  a  later  day  of  my  mission,  Lord 
Castlereagh  said  to  me  that  a  war  might  have  been  produced  on  thia 
occasion,  ^  if  the  ministry  had  but  held  up  a  finger.' " 

Rush's  Residence  at  Court  of  London,  etc.,  304^,  338. 

The  most  favorable  view  of  Arbuthnot's  character  and  conduct,  in  con- 
nection with  the  offenses  for  which  he  was  tried,  is  that  which  is  given 
by  Mr.  Parton,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Life  of  Jackson,  ch.  34  jf« 
(See  also  6  Hildreth's  United  States,  643.)  For  a  whole  generation  the 
laial  of  Arbnthnot  and  Ambrister  was  a  party  issue ;  and  the  opponents 
of  General  Jackson  and  of  his  administration  made  the  alleged  atrocity 
of  the  proceedings  one  of  the  chief  grounds  of  opposition  to  Oenert^ 
Jackson's  election,  and  to  his  subsequent  administration.  In  times  of 
BQch  great  bitterness  of  political  feeling  as  then  existed,  it  was  difficult 
for  the  opponents  of  General  Jackson,  who  embraced  most  of  the  men 
of  cultivation  and  literary  power  in  the  land,  to  take  an  unbiased  view 
of  the  procedure.  But  now,  when  these  events  have  receded  into  his- 
tory, it  may  be  safely  said  that,  while  General  Jackson's  reason  for 
affirming  the  action  of  the  court  is  badly  expressed,  the  action  of  the 
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oonrt  was  in  itself  right,  and  the  execntion  sustainable  under  tiie  law 
of  nations.  ^ 

Arbathnot's  forfeiture  of  British  protection  is  considered  ittproj  \ 
190 ;  his  loss  of  title  to  protection  by  misconduct,  suproj  §  243. 

As  to  atrocities  to  piisoners  by  Indians  in  the  British  service  in  the  war  of  191% 
see  6  Hildreth's  United  States,  394. 

^^  The  only  question  for  the  British  Government  was,  if  the  case  was 
one  which  called  for  retribution,  and  whether  they  should  Interfere  for 
the  protection  of  British  subjects  who  engage,  without  the  consent  of 
their  Government,  in  the  service  of  states  at  war  with  each  other 
but  at  peace  with  their  Government.  Any  British  subject  who  en- 
gages in  such  foreign  service,  without  permission,  forfeits  the  protec- 
tion of  his  country  and  becomes  liable  to  military  punishment  if  Uie 
party  by  whom  he  is  taken  chooses  to  carry  the  rights  of  war  to  that 
cruel  severity.  This  is  a  principle  admitted  by  the  law  of  nations, 
and  which,  in  the  policy  of  the  law  of  nations,  has  been  frequently 
adopted.  It  is  obvious  that  if  it  were  to  be  maintained  that  a  coun- 
try should  hold  out  protection  to  every  adventurer  who  enters  into 
foreign  service,  the  assertion  of  such  a  principle  would  lead  it  into 
interminable  warfare.  The  case  of  Ambrister  stands  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  taken  aiding  the  enemy,  and  although  General  Jackson's 
conduct  was  most  atrocious  in  inflicting  upon  him  a  capital  punishment, 
and  contrary  to  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial,  that  was  a  question 
between  the  general  and  his  Government.  Arbuthnot's  case  stands  on 
a  different  ground.  He  was  not  taken  in  arms,  but  he  was  proved — as 
a  political  servant  rather  than  as'  a  military  agent — ^to  have  affcrded 
equal  aid  and  assistance  to  the  enemy,  and  could  not  be  held  to  be  ex- 
empt from  punishment ;  he  had  placed  himself  in  the  same  position  as 
if  he  bore  arms.  And  it  was  on  these  considerations  that  the  above- 
mentioned  motion  was  negatived." 

2  HaUeok's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  70.  The  above  is^part  of  a  note  by  Sir  8. 
Baker.    See,  also,  rnipra^  $$  190, 243. 

For  a  fiiU  vindication  of  Qeneral  Jackson's  action,  see  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams'  instros- 
tion  to  Mr.  Erving,  of  Not.  28, 1818,  quoted  in  part  at  the  beginning  of  this 
section. 

In  the  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.  for  1818-^19  (vol.  6),  326,  wiU  be  found  the  ooi^ 
respondence  with  Great  Britain  relative  to  the  war  with  the  Seminole  In- 
dians,  in  which  the  proceedings  against  Arbnthnot  and  Ambrister  an 
reviewed.  The.  extracts  include  (inter  dUa)  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Adams, 
Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Erving,  Nov.  18  and  Dec.  2, 1818,  General  Jackson's 
letter  to  the  governor  of  Pensacola,  together  with  fnU  notes  of  the  trial  of 
Arbnthnot  and  Ambrister,  letters  from  Arbutbnot,  and  subsequent  ooxrs- 
spondence  with  General  Jackson  and  General  Gaines. 

(0)  Bbpbisaus  in  war  of  1812. 
§348». 

Betorsion  and  reprisal,  in  their  general  relations,  are  considered  in  a 
prior  section,  aupra^  §  318. 

The  British  (iovemment,  havin;^  sent  to  England,  early  in  1813,  to 
be  tried  for  treason,  twenty-three  Irishmen,  naturalized  in  the  United 
States,  who  had  been  captured  in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  Gon- 
jgress  authorized  the  President  to  retaliate.-  Under  this  act,  General 
Dearborn  placed  in  close  confinement  twenty-three  prisoners  taken  at 
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F6rt  George.  General  Prevost,  ander  the  express  directions  of  Lord 
Bathnrst,  thereupon  ordered  the  close  imprisonment  of  doable  the  nam- 
ber  of  commissioned  or  uncommissioned  United  States  officers.  This 
was  followed  by  a  threat  of  ^^  unmitigated  severity  against  the  American 
citizens  and  villages"  in  case  the  system  of  retaliation  was  pursued. 
Mr.  Madison  having  retorted  by  putting  in  confinement  a  similar  num- 
ber of  British  officers  taken  by  the  United  States,  General  Prevost  im- 
mediately retorted  by  subjecting  to  the  same  discipline  all  his  prisoners 
whatsoever.  The  difficulty  was  aggravated  by  the  denunciation  by 
leading  New  England  Federalists  of  "  this  policy  of  exposing  our  own 
<dtizens  to  imprisonment  and  death  for  the  sake  of  a  set  of  foreign 
renegades,  as  they  were  bitterly  described,'^  "and  the  escape  of  some  of 
the  imprisoned  British  officers  from  Worcester  jail  gave  very  general 
satisfaction."  (6  Hildreth's  Hist.,  U.  S.,  446.)  (Mr.  Hildreth's  attach- 
meat  to  the  Federalists,  it-  must  be  remembered,  gives  to  statements 
such  as  this  peculiar  weight.)  in  Massachusetts  this  sentiment  took 
elFect  in  a  statute  forbidding  the  use  of  the  State  jails  to  the  United 
States  for  prisoners  of  war ;  and  the  jailers  were  directed  to  discharge 
all  prisoners  of  war  after  thirty  days'  confinement.  An  act  of  Congress 
was  at  once  passed  authorizing  the  United  States  marshals,  when  the 
State  jails  were  refused,  to  provide  other  places  of  confinement,  and 
the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  at  once  granted  its  prisons  for  this 
purpose.  A  better  temper,  however,  soon  came  over  the  British  Gov- 
emnient,  by  whom'this  system  had  been  instituted.  A  party  of  United 
States  officers,  who  were  prisoners  of  war  in  England,  were  released 
on  parole,  with  instructions  to  state  to  the  President  that  the  twenty- 
tiiree  prisoners  who  had  been  charged  with  treason  in  England  had 
not  been  tried,  but  remained  on  the  usual  basis  of  prisoners  of  war. 
This  led  to  the  dismissal  on  parole  of  all  the  officers  of  both  sides. 

As  to  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  in  the  war  of  1812,  see  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For. 
ReL),  630.     See  Lawrence  com.  sur  Wheat.,  3,  229. 

The  correepondence  between  Yioe-Admiral  Cochrane  and  Mr.  Monroe,  in  1814, 
as  to  reprisals,  is  given  aupra,  $  318. 

(d)  DARTMOOR    PRISONERS. 

.  S348c. 

On  the  annouDcement  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  there 
was  naturally  some  disorder  among  the  American  prisoners  of  war  con- 
fined at  Dartmoor,  near  Plymouth,  who  were  not  as  yet  released.  On 
Apiil  6, 1815,  there  was  some  slight  disturbance,  and  indications  of  an 
attempt,  at  least  of  one  or  two,  to  break  loose.  The  captain  on  guard 
directed  the  alarm  bell  to  be  sounded,  which  caused  a  rush  of  prisoners^ 
most  of  whom  had  no  part  whatever  in  the  disorder,  to  the  place  of  alarm. 
He  then  ordered  the  prisoners  to  their  yards,  and  directed  a  squad  of 
soldiers  to  charge  them.  The  crowd  of  prisoners  was  great;  they 
would  not,  and  indeed,  in  the  crush  of  the  narrow  passage  in  which 
they  were,  could  not,  immediately  retreat ;  and  it  was  said  by  some  of 
the  witnesses  that  stones  were  thrown  from  among  them  at  the  soldiers, 
though  this  last  fact  was  negatived  by  a  great  preponderance  of  testi- 
mony. An  order  to  fire  was  given,  though  by  whom  it  was  not  clearly 
shown,  and  this  firing,  on  a  perfectly  defenseless  crowd,  was  continued 
Qutil  seven  persons  were  killed,  thirty  dangerously  and  thirty  slightly 
wounded.  A  commission  consisting  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Larpent,  representing 
the  British  Government,  and  Mr.  Charles  King,  deputed  by  the  Amer- 
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oan  mission  in  London,  having  visited  the  scene  of  action  and  exam- 
ined into  the  facts,  reported  that  '^  this  firing  (at  the  outset)  was  josti- 
flable  in  a  military  point  of  view,"  but  that  ^^  it  is  very  difficult  to  find 
any  justification  for  the  further  renewal  and  continuance  of  the  firing,'^ 
which  is  attributed  to  ^^  the  state  of  individual  irritation  and  exaspera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  who  followed  the  prisoners  into  thcor 
yards."  Lord  Castlereagh,  on  receiving  this  report,  expressed,  on  May 
22, 1815,  the  ^^  disapprobation  "  of  the  Prince  Regent  at  the  conduct  of 
the  troops,  and  his  desire  ^*-  to  make  a  compensation  to  the  widows  and 
families  of  the  sufferers."  Mr.  Monroe,  Secretary  of  State,  on  being 
informed  of  this  action,  sent  on  December  11,  1885,  to  Mr.  Baker, 
British  charge  d'affaires  at  Washington,  a  note  in  which  he  said :  *'It  i» 
painful  to  touch  on  this  unfortunate  event,  from  the  deep  distress  it  has 
caused  the  whole  American  people.  This  repugnance  is  increased  by 
the  consideration  that  our  Governments,  though  penetrated  with  regret, 
do  not  agree  in  sentiment  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  parties  engaged 
in  it.  Whilst  the  President  declines  accepting  the  provision  contem- 
plated by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  he  nevertheless  does 
full  justice  to  the  motives  which  dictated  it." 

The  evidence  taken  in  the  case  is  given  in  4  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  24/. 

In  a  prior  section  the  case  of  the  Dartmoor  prisoners  is  discussed  in 
oonnection  with  the  question  of  apology  and  satisfaction.    Supni^  §  315c. 

(«)  CASKS  IN  MEXICAN  WAB. 
§  348(f. 

'<  Prisoners  of  war  are  to  be  considered  as  unfortunate  and  not  as 
criminal,  and  are  to  be  treated  accordingly,  although  the  question  of 
detention  or  liberation  is  one  affecting  the  interest  of  the  captor  aloDe, 
and  therefore  one  with  which  no  other  Government  ought  to  interfere 
in  an3'  way;  yet  the  right  to  detain  by  no  means  implies  the  right  to 
dispose  of  the  prisoners  at  the  pleasure  of  the  captor.  That  right  in- 
volves certain  duties,  among  them  that  of  providing  the  prisoners  with 
the  necessaries  of  life  and  abstaining  from  the  infliction  of  any  punish- 
ment upon  them  which  they  may  not  have  merited  by  an  offense  against 
the  laws  of  the  country  since  they  were  taken." 

Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Ellis,  Feb.  26,  1842.    MSS.  Inst.,  Mex. 

The  Gk)vernment  of  the  United  States  having  acknowledged  the  in- 
dependence of  Texas,  and  Texas  being  at  war  with  Mexico,  if  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  captured  when  with  a  Texas  army  by  Mexican 
forces  should  be  treated  in  Mexico  as  a  rebel  and  not  as  a  prisoner  of 
war,  on  the  ground  that  Mexico  had  not  acknowledged  Texas  as  a  bel- 
ligerent, '^  after  his  release  had  been  demanded  by  this  Government, 
consequences  of  the  most  serious  character  would  certainly  arise." 

Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Thompson,  4|pr.  5,  1842.    MSS.  lust.,  Hex. 

For  acknowledgment  of  lilieration  of  snch  prisoners,  see  same  to  same.  Sept  5, 
1842. 

As  protesting  against  the  Mexican  doctrine  that  aU  '' foreigners "  invading 
Mexico  with  the  Texan  armies  should  he  granted  no  quarter,  see  Mr.  Up- 
shur, See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Thompson,  July  87, 1842. 
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**By  the  law  and  practioe  of  civilized  nations,  enemies'  subjects  taken 
in  anns  may  be  made  prisoners  of  war,  bat  every  person  foand  in  the 
train  of  an  army  is  not  to  be  considered  as  therefore  a  belligerent  or 
ao  enemy.  In  all  wars  and  in  all  conntries  mnltitades  of  persons  follow 
the  march  of  armies  for  the  pnrposes  of  traffic  or  from  motives  of  curi- 
eeity  or  the  influence  of  other  causes  who  neither  expect  to  be  nor  rea- 
sonably can  be  considered  belligerents.  Whoever  in  the  Texan  expe- 
dition to  Santa  F^  was  commissioned  or  enrolled  for  the  military  service 
of  Texas,  or,  being  armed,  was  in  the  pay  of  that  Government  and 
eni^ged  in  an  expedition  hostile  to  Mexico,  may  be  considered  as  her 
enemy,  and  might  lawfully,  therefore,  be  detained  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 
This  18  not  to  be  doubted,  and  by  the  general  progress  of  modem  nations 
it  is  true  that  the  fact  of  having  been  found  in  arms  with  others  ad- 
mitted to  be  armed  for  belligerent  purposes  raises  a  presumption  of 
hostile  character.  In  many  cases,  and  especially  in  regard  to  .European 
wars  in  modem  times,  it  might  be  difficult  to  repel  the  force  of  this  pre- 
sumption. It  is  still,  however,  but  a  presumption,  because  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  a  man  may  be  found  in  arms  with  no  hostile  intentions. 
He  may  have  assumed  arms  for  other  purposes,  and  may  assert  a  pacific 
character  with  which  the  fact  of  his  being  more  or  less  armed  would  be 
entirely  consistent.  In  former  and  less  civilized  ages  cases  of  this 
sort  existed  without  number  in  European  society.  When  the  peace  of 
communities  was  less  firmly  established  by  efflcient  laws,  and  when, 
therefore,  men  often  traveled  armed  for  their  own  defense,  or  when  in- 
dividuals being  armed  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  yet  often 
journeyed  under  the  protection  of  military  escorts  or  bodies  of  soldiers, 
the  possession  of  arms  was  no  evidence  of  hostile  character,  circum- 
stances of  the  times  sufficiently  explaining  such  appearances  consist- 
ently with  pacific  intentions;  and  circumstances  of  the  country  may 
repel  the  presumption  of  hostility  as  well  as  circumstances  of  the  times 
or  the  manners  of  a  particular  age.    •    •    • 

^^ There  would  be  no  meaning  in  that  well-settled  principle  of  the  law 
of  nations  which  exempts  men  of  letters  and  other  classes  of  non-com- 
batants from  the  liability  of  being  made  prisoners  of  war  if  it  were  an 
answer  to  any  claim  for  such  exemption  that  the  person  making  it  was 
united  with  a  military  force,  or  journeying  under  its  protection.  As  to 
the  assertion  that  it  is  against  the  law  of  Mexico  for  foreigners  to  pass 
into  it  across  the  line  of  Texas,  it  is  with  no  little  surprise  that  the 
Mexican  secretary  of  state  is  found  to  assert  this  reason  for  making 
Mr.  Kendall  a  prisoner." 

Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  ThompsoD,  Apr.  5,  1842.    M8S.  In8t.,Mez. 
6  Webster's  Works,  427,  432. 

Prisoners  taken  from  a  Texan  hostile  expedition  in  Mexico  in  1840 
{Mexico  not  having  at  the  time  acknowledged  Texan  independence)  are 
to  be  regarded  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  cannot  be  treated  as  subject  to 
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the  manicipal  laws  of  Mexico.  ^' Any  proceeding  founded  on  this  idea 
would  undoubtedly  be  attended  with  the  most  serious  conseqnenees. 
It  is  now  several  years  since  the  independence  of  Texas  as  a  sepsu^te 
Government  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  United  States,  and  she  has- 
since  been  recognized  in  that  character  by  several  of  the  most  consid- 
erable powers  of  Europe.  The  war  between  her  and  Mexico,  which  has^ 
continued  so  long  and  with  such  success  that  for  a  long  time  there  has 
been  no  hostile  foot  in  Texas,  is  a  public  war,  and  as  such  it  has  been 
and  will  be  regarded  by  this  Government.  It  is  not  now  an  outbreak 
of  rebellion — a  fresh  insurrection — the  parties  to  which  may  be  treated 
as  rebels.  The  contest,  sopposed,  indeed,  to  have  been  substantially 
ended,  has  at  least  advanced  £ar  beyond  that  i>oint.  It  is  a  public  war,, 
and  persons  captured  in  the  course  of  it,  who  are  detained  at  all,  are 
to  be  detained  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  not  otherwise.  It  is  true  that 
the  independence  of  Texas  has  not  been  recognized  by  Mexico.  It  ia 
equally  true  that  the  independence  of  Mexico  has^only  been  reoentiy 
recognized  by  Spain.  But  the  United  States,  having  acknowledged  both 
the  independence  of  Mexico  before  Spain  acknowledged  it  and  the  inde- 
I>endence  of  Texas,  although  Mexico  has  not  yet  acknowledged  it,  stands 
in  the  same  relation  toward  both  these  Governments,  and  is  as  much 
bound  to  protect  its  citizens  in  a  proper  intercourse  with  Texas  against 
iiyuries  by  the  Government  of  Mexico  as  it  would  have  been  to  protect 
such  citizens  in  a  like  intercourse  with  Mexico  against  injuries  by 
Spain." 

Ihid.,  434. 

(3)  Waitton  destruction  prohibitkd. 

§349. 

The  burning  in  1814  by  the  British  of  the  President's  residence,  of  the 
Gapitol,  and  of  other  bnildiDgsin  Washington,  was  an  outrage  and  an  in- 
dignity unexampled  in  modern  times ;  and  was  remarkable  from  the  &ct 
that  the  injury  it  produced  to  Great  Britain  was  immeasurably  greater 
than  that  it  produced  to  the  United  States.  It  is  true  that  build- 
ings associated  with  the  settlement  of  the  Government  at  Washing- 
ton  were  destroyed }  but  these  could  be  readily,  with  scarce  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  loss,  be  replaced.  It  is  true,  also,  tbat  valuable  records 
of  the  Government  were  bnrned  or  carried  off,  and  that  this  loss  is 
one  which  cannot  be  fully  made  np.  But  to  Great  Britain  the  penalty 
inflicted  was  summary  and  effective.  The  invaders  were  almost  im- 
mediately ignominiously  driven  back  to  their  ships,  with  the  humiliating 
stigma  attached  to  a  horde  of  bafSed  marauders.  Whatever  party  divis- 
ions existed  in  the  United  States  as  to  the  policy  of  the  war  ceased  when 
it  was  fonnd  in  what  way  this  war  was  to  be  conducted  by  Great 
Britain.  Throughont  the  continent  of  Europe  there  was  not  a  publicist 
who  spoke  on  the  subject  who  did  not  condemn  the  outrage  as  a  disgrace 
to  those  who  inflicted  it  and  as  a  gross  violation  of  the  laws  of  war. 
lifapoleon,  it  was  said,  had  been  spoken  of  as  reckless,  and  yet,  though  he 
had  occupied  almost  every  capital  of  Europe,  so  far  from  burning  pub- 
lic buildings,  he  sheltered  them  from  injuiy  by  putting  them  under 
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special  gaards.  It  is  tnie  that  when  fortified  towns  had  been  taken 
aiter  defenses  nnuecessarily  protracted  there  had  been  sometimes  hard 
measare  shown  to  the  defenders,  bat  Washington  was  not  a  fortified 
town,  nor  were  the  assailants  a  besieging  army  wearied  by  long  service 
in  the  trenches.  They  were  simply  a  cohort  of  incendiaries,  so  it  was 
ar^ed,  not  organized  for  battle,  who,  landing  on  an  unprotected  coasts 
darted  on  a  capital  which  was  bat  a  village,  burned  its  public  buildings^ 
and  then,  when  they  met  an  armed  force  after  the  burning  was  done^ 
harried  back  to  their  ships.  It  is  no  wonder,  so  it  was  further  said^ 
that  the  military  power  of  the  United  States  should  have  derived  an 
immense  stimulos  &om  such  an  outrage,  nor  that  the  battle  of  New  Or* 
leans  should  have  been  the  response  to  the  burning  of  Washington. 

^  They  wantonly  destroyed  the  public  edifices  having  no  relation  in 
their  structure  to  operations  of  war,  nor  used  at  the  time  for  military 
annoyance ;  some  of  these  edifices  being  costly  monuments  of  taste  and 
of  the  arts,  and  others  depositories  of  the  public  archives,  not  only  pre- 
dons  to  the  nation  as  the  memorials  of  its  origin  and  its  early  transac- 
tions, but  interesting  to  all  nations  as  contributions  to  the  general  stock 
of  historical  instruction  and  political  science." 

President  Madison's  pToolamation  of  Sept.  1, 1814. 

The  British  Government,  immediately  after  being  advised  of  the  con- 
flagration, publicly  thanked  the  officers  concerned  in  it;  and  on  being 
subsequently  informed  of  the  death  of  General  Boss,  who  was  killed,  the 
day  after  the  conflagration,  in  the  abortive  march  to  Baltimore,  erected 
a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  his  memory.  But  before  long  it 
was  discovered  that  the  burning  of  Washington  was  as  impolitic  as  it 
was  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  The  sentiment  of  condemnation 
that  then  sprung  up  is  exhibited  in  a  speech  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  April  11, 1815,  in  an  address  to  the  Prince  Ee- 
*  gen  t  on  the  treaty  of  peace.  It  was  argued  by  him  that  ^'  the  culpable  de- 
lay of  the  ministry  in  opening  the  negotiations  of  peace  could  be  ex- 
plained only  on  the  miserable  policy  of  protracting  the  "war  for  the  sake  of 
strik  ing  a  blow  against  America.  The  disgrace  of  the  naval  war^  of  bal- 
anced success  between  the  British  navy  and  the  new-born  marine  of  Amer- 
ica, was  to  be  redeemed  by  protracted  warfare,  and  by  pouring  our  victo- 
rions  armies  upon  the  American  continent.  That  opportunity,  fatally  for 
as,  arose.  If  the  congress  had  opened  in  June,  it  was  impossible  that 
we  should  have  sent  out  orders  for  the  attack  on  Washington.  We 
should  have  been  saved  from  that  success,  which  heconsidered  a  thousand 
times  more  disgraceful  and  disastrous  than  the  worst  defeat.  •  •  • 
It  was  a  success  which  had  made  our  naval  power  hateful  and  alarming 
to  all  Europe.  It  was  a  success  which  gave  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people  to  every  enemy  who  might  rise  against  England.  It  was  an  enter- 
prisie  which  most  exasperated  a  people  and  least  weakened  a  government 
of  any  recorded  in  the  annals  of  war.  For  every  justifiable  purpose  of 
present  warfare,  it  was  almost  impotent.  To  every  wise  object  of  retro- 
sfiective  policy,  it  was  hostile.  It  was  an  attack,  not  against  the  strength 
or  resourcesof  a  state,  b\^t  against  the  national  honor  and  public  affections 
of  a  people-  After  twenty-five  years  of  the  fiercest  warfare,  in  which 
every  great  capital  of  the  European  continent  had  been  spared,  he  had 
almost  said  respected,  by  enemies,  it  was  reserved  for  England  to  vio- 
late all  that  decent  courtesy  towards  the  seats  of  national  dignity  which, 
in  the  midst  of  enmity,  manifest  the  respect  of  nations  for  each  other,. 
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by  an  expedition  deliberately  and  principally  directed  against  palaces 
of  government,  halls  of  legislation,  tribunals  of  jastice,  repositories  of 
the  muniments  of  property,  and  of  the  records  of  history ;  objects, 
among  civilized  nations,  exempted  fiom  the  ravages  of  war,  and  secared, 
as  far  as  possible,  even  from  its  accidental  operation,  becanse  they  con- 
tribute nothing  to  the  means  of  hostility,  but  are  consecrated  to  pur- 
poses of  peace,  and  minister  to  the  common  and  perpetual  interest  of 
all  human  society.  It  seemed  to  him  an  ap:gravation  of  this  atrodoos 
measure  that  ministers  had  attempted  to  justify  the  destruction  of  a 
distinguished  capital  as  a  retaliation  for  some  violences  of  inferior 
American  officers,  unauthorized  and  disavowed  by  their  Government, 
against  he  knew  not  what  village  in  Upper  Canada.  To  make  such  re- 
taliation justf  there  must  always  be  clear  proof  of  the  outrage ;  in  gen- 
eral, also,  sufficient  evidence  that  the  adverse  Government  had  refused 
to  make  due  reparation  for  it ;  and,  at  least,  some  proportion  of  the  pun- 
ishment to  the  offense.  Here  there  was  very  imperfect  evidence  of  the 
outrage — no  proof  of  refusal  to  repair — and  demonstration  of  the  ex- 
cessive and  monstrous  iniquity  of  what  was  falsely  called  retaliation. 
The  value  of  a  capital  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  its  houses  and  ware- 
houses and  shops.  It  consisted  chiefly  in  what  could  be  neither  num- 
bered nor  weighed.  It  was  not  even  by  the  elegance  or  grandeur  of 
its  monuments  that  it  was  most  dear  to  a  generous  people.  They 
looked  upon  it  with  affection  and  pride  as  the  seat  of  legislation,  as  the 
sanctuary  of  public  justice,  often  as  linked  with  the  memory  of  past 
times,  sometimes  still  more  as  connected  with  their  fondest  and  proudest 
hopes  of  greatness  to  come.  To  put  all  these  respectable  feelings  of 
a  great  people,  sanctified  by  the  illustrious  name  of  Washington,  on  a 
level  with  half  a  dozen  wooden  sheds  in  the  temporary  seat  of  a  pro- 
vincial government,  was  an  act  ot'.  intolerable  insolence,  and  implied  as 
much  contempt  for  the  feelings  of  America  as  for  the  common  sense  of 
mankind." 

30  Hausard  Pari.  Deb.  526/.    See  Dana's  Wheaton,  $  351.    2  IngersoU'a  Hiat. 
Late  War,  ser.  1,  ch.  viii. 

^^  Nothing  could  be  so  unwise,  to  say  nothing  more,"  so  said  the  Edin- 
burgh Beview,  in  the  year  of  the  event,  *^as  our  unmeaning  marauding 
expedition  to  Washington  and  Baltimore,  which  exasperated  without 
weakening,  and  irritated  all  the  passions  of  the  nation,  without  even 
a  tendency  to  diminish  its  resources — ^nay,  which  added  directly  to  their 
force,  both  by  the  indignation  and  unanimity  which  they  excited  and  by 
teaching  them  to  feel  their  own  strength,  and  to  despise  an  enemy  that, 
with  all  his  preparation  and  animosi^  could  do  them  so  little  substan- 
tial mischief." 

24  Edinb.  Rev.,  254,  Nov.,  1814. 

Sir  A.  Alison,  after  showing  his  Tory  proclivities  by  declaring  that  the 
*^  battle  "  of  Bladensburg  has  done  '^  service  to  the  cause  of  historic  truth 
by  demonstrating  in  a  decisive  manner  the  extreme  feebleness  of  the 
means  for  national  protection  which  democratic  institutions  afford,"  goes 
on  to  say  that  ^^  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  luster  of  the  victory  has 
been  much  tarnished  to  the  British  arms  by  the  unusual  and,  under  the 
<nrcumstances,  unwarrantable  extension  which  they  made  of  the  ravages 
of  war  to  the  p<icific  or  ornamental  edifices  of  the  capital." 

10  Alia.  Uiat.  of  Europe,  725. 
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<^  The  following  propositions,  drawn  from  the  instmotions  issaed  for 
the  government  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  in  the  field,  com- 
mend themselves  to  approval  so  mnch  by  their  moderation  and  by  their 
soand  reason,  that  they  are  given  here  as  rales  that  all  enlightened 
powers  recognize,  accept,  and  act  upon :  Military  necessity,  as  under- 
stood by  modern  civilized  nations,  consists  in  the  necessity  of  those 
measures  which  are  indispensable  for  securing  the  ends  of  war,  and 
which  are  lawful  according  to  the  modern  laws  and  usages  of  war. 
Military  necessity  admits  of  all  direct  destruction  of  life  or  limb  of  armed 
enemies,  and  of  other  persons  whose  destruction  is  incidentally  un- 
avoidable in  the  armed  contests  of  the  war.  It  allows  of  all  destruction 
of  property  and  obstruction  of  the  ways  and  channels  of  trafftc,  travel, 
or  communication,  and  of  all  withholding  of  sustenance  or  means  of  life 
from  the  enemy,  of  the  appropriation  of  whatever  an  enemy's  country 
affords  necessary  for  the  safety  and  subsistence  of  the  army,  and  of  such 
deception  as  does  not  involve  the  breaking  of  good  faith,  either  pointedly 
pledged  regarding  agreements  entered  into  during  the  war,  or  supposed 
by  the  modem  law  of  war  to  exist.  Military  necessity  does  not  admit  of 
cruelty  or  torture  to  extract  confession,  nor  of  poison,  nor  of  wanton  de- 
vastation of  a  district.  It  admits  of  deception,  but  disdains  acts  of 
perfidy ;  and,  in  general,  it  does  not  include  any  act  of  hostility  that 
makes  the  return  to  peace  unnecessarily  difficult." 

Abdy's  K«nt  (1878),  22S.    See  2  Halleck's,  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  37. 

'^Commanders,  whenever  admissible,  inform  the  enemy  of  their  inten- 
tion to  bombard  a  place,  so  that  the  non-combatants,  and  especially 
the  women  and  children,  maybe  removed  before  the  bombardment  com- 
mences. But  it  is  no  infraction  of  the  common  law  of  war  to  omit  thus 
te  inform  the  enemy.    Surprise  may  be  a  necessity." 

Instmctions  for  the  government  of  armies  of  the  United  States  in  the  field.    2 
Halleck's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  38. 

*<  31.  A  victorious  army  appropriates  all  public  money,  seizes  all  public 
movable  property  until  further  direction  by  its  Government,  and  seques- 
ters for  its  own  benefit  or  that  of  its  Government  all  the  revenues  of  real 
prox>erty  belonging  to  the  hostile  Government  or  nation.  .The  title  to 
such  real  prepay  remains  in  abeyance  during  military  occupation,  and 
until  the  conquest  is  made  complete.    •    •    • 

'*•  34.  As  a  general  rule,  the  property  belonging  to  churches,  to  hospi- 
tals, or  other  establishipents  of  an  exclusively  charitable  character,  to 
establishments  of  education,  or  foundations  for  the  promotion  of  knowl- 
edge, whether  public  schools,  universities,  academies  of  learning,  or  ob- 
servatories, museums  of  the  fine  arts,  or  of  a  scientific  character — such 
property  is  not  to  be  considered  public  property  in  the  sense  of  para- 
graph 31;  but  it  may  be  taxed  or  used  when  the  public  service  may  re- 
quire it. 

^'35.  Classical  works  of  art,  libraries,  scientific  collections,  or  precious 
instruments,  such  as  astronomical  telescopes,  as  well  as  hospitals,  must 
be  secured  against  all  avoidable  injury,  even  when  they  are  contained 
in  fortified  places  whilst  besieged  or  bombarded. 

^^36.  If  such  works  of  art,  libraries,  collections,  or  instruments  belong- 
ing to  a  hostile  nation  or  Government,  can  be  removed  without  ii^nry, 
the  ruler  of  the  conquering  state  or  nation  may  order  them  to  be  seized 
and  removed  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  nation.  The  ultimate  ownership 
is  to  be  settled  by  the  ensuing  treaty  of  peace. 
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<^Id  no  case  shall  they  be  sold  and  given  away,  if  captared  by  the 
armies  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  they  ever  be  privately  appro- 
priated, or  wantonly  destroyed  or  injured." 

InstruotioDs  for  the  govemmeot  of  armies  of  the  United  States  in  the  field.    2 
2  Halleok's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.)^  39  if. 

The  bombardment  of  anfortified  towns  is  not  permitted  by  the  law  of 
nations.  (See  Galvo,  3d  ed.,  vol.  ii,  137.)  An  exception  to  this  role  is 
recognized  in  cases  where  the  inhabitants  of  an  anfortified  city  oppose^ 
by  barricades  and  other  hostile  works,  the  entrance  of  the  enemy's  army^ 
or  wantonly  proceed  in  the  destruction  of  his  property  and  reAise  redress. 

As  to  Grey  town,  see  $$  224,  315. 

<<Iu  the  case  of  a  collection  of  Italian  paintings  and  prints  captared 
by  a  British  vessel  daring  the  war  of  1812,  on  their  passage  from  Italy 
to  the  United  States,  the  learned  judge  (Sir  Alexander  Croke)  of  the 
vice-admiralty  court  at  Halifax,  directed  them  to  be  restored  to  the 
Academy  of  Arts  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  ground  that  the  arts  and 
sciences  are  admitted  amongst  all  civilized  nations  to  form  an  exception 
to  the  severe  rights  of  war,  and  to  be  entitled  to  favor  and  protection. 
They  are  considered  not  as  the  peculium  of  this  or  that  nation,  but  as 
the  property  of  mankind  at  large,  and  as  belonging  to  the  common  in- 
terests of  the  whole  species;  and  that  the  restitution  of  such  property 
to  the  claimants  would  be  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  nations,  as  prac 
ticed  by  all  civilized  countries." 

Twiss,  Law  of  Nations  at  War  (2d  ed.)*  132. 

V.   WHO  ABE  ENTITLED  TO  BELLIGERENT  BIGHTS, 

(1)  In  FOBBIGN  was  authorization  from  80  version  QENBRALLT  NKCESaAEY. 

§350. 

<^  If  one  citizen  has  a  right  to  go  to  war  of  his  own  authority,  every 
citizen  has  the  same.  If  every  citizen  has  that  right,  then  the  nation 
(which  is  composed  of  all  its  citizens)  has  a  right  to  go  to  war  by  the 
authority  of  its  individual  citizens.  But  this  is  not  true,  either  on  the 
general  principles  of  society  or  by  our  Oonstitution,  which  gives  that 
power  to  Congress  alone,  and  not  to  the  citizen  individually.  Then 
the  first  position  is  not  true,  and  no  citizen  has  a  right  to  go  to  war  on 
his  own  authority,  and  for  what  he  does  without  right  he  ought  to  be 
punished." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Morris,  Ang.  16, 1793.  MSB.  Inst.,  Ministers. 
4  Jeff.  Works,  37.  Adopted  by  Mr.  Webster,  See.  of  State,  report  to  Presi- 
dent (Thrasher's  case),  Dec.  23,  1851.  6  Webster's  Works,  527.  (This  re* 
port  is  not  on  record  in  the  Department  of  State.)  See  supra,  $$  190,  S03, 
S29,  890,  844,  257. 

^^  While  noticing  the  irregularities  committed  on  the  ocean  by  others^ 
those  on  our  own  part  shonld  not  be  omitted  nor  left  unprovided  for» 
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Gomplaiiits  have  been  received  that  persons  residing  within  the  United 
States  have  taken  on  themselves  to  arm  merchant  vessels,  and  to  force 
a  commerce  into  certain  ports  aod  countries  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
those  conntries.  That  individuals  should  undertake  to  wage  private 
war,  independently  of  the  authority  of  their  country,  cannot  be  per-^ 
mitted  in  a  well-ordered  society.  Its  tendency  to  produce  aggression 
on  the  laws  and  rights  of  other  nations  and  to  endanger  the  peace 
of  our  own  is  so  obvious  that  I  doubt  not  you  will  adopt  measui-es 
for  restraining  it  effectually  in  future.'^ 

President  Jefferson,  Fonrth  Annual  Message,  1804. 

^'Tbat  an  individual  forming  part  of  a  public  force,  and  acting  under 
the  authority  of  his  Government,  is  not  to  be  answerable  as  a  private 
trespasser  or  malefactor,  is  a  principle  of  public  law  sanctioned  by  the 
Qsages  of  all  civilized  nations,  and  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  no  inclination  to  dispute.  •  •  •  AH  that  is  intended  to 
be  said  at  present  is,  that  since  the  attack  on  the.Oaroline  is  avowed  as 
a  national  act,  which  may  justify  reprisals,  or  even  general  war,  if  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  in  the  judgment  which  it  shall  form 
of  the  transaction  and  of  its  own  duty,  should  see  fit  so  to  decide,  yet 
that  it  raises  a  question  purely  public  and  political,  a  question  between 
independent  nations,  and  that  individuals  concerned  in  it  cannot  be 
arrested  and  tried  before  the  ordinary  tribunals,  as  for  the  violation 
of  municipal  law.^  ^ 

Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Crittenden),  Mar.  15, 
1841.  2  Curtis'  Webster,  65.  In  $  21;  mcpro,  Mr.  Calhonn's  reply  to  Mr. 
Webster,  in  this  relation,  is  given. 

As  to  Caroline  case,  see  gupra,  i  50. 

As  to  McLeod's  case,  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  speech  in  the  Senate  on  the 
treaty  of  Washington  (Apr.  6, 1846)  said :  '^  McLeod's  case  went  on  in  the 
court  of  New  York,  and  I  was  utterly  surprised  at  the  decision  of  that 
court  on  the  habeas  carpus.  On  the  peril  and  risk  of  my  professional 
reputation,  I  now  say  that  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  New  York  in  that 
case  is  not  a  respectable  opinion,  either  on  acconnt  of  the  result  at  which 
it  arrives,  or  the  reasouing  on  which  it  proceeds.''  In  a  note  it  is  added- 
^at  the  opinion  had  been  reviewed  by  Judge  Tallmadge,  of  New  York 
City,  and  that  of  this  review  Ohief- Justice  Spencer  said  that  '<  it  refutes 
aod  overthrows  the  opinion  most  amply,"  and  that  Ohancellor  Kent 
said,  *<It  is  conclusive  at  every  point." 

5  Webster's  Works,  139. 

For  a  friU  disonssion  of  McLeod's  case,  see  $i^pra^  $  81. 

No  hostilities  of  any  kind,  except  in  necessary  self-defense,  can  law- 
fully be  practiced  by  one  individual  of  a  nation  against  an  individual  of 
any  other  nation  at  enmity  with  it^  but  in  virtue  of  some  public  au- 
thority. 

Talbot  V.  Janson,  3  Dall.,  133. 
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The  fiict  that  the  commander  of  a  private  armed  vessel  is  an  alieii 
enemy  does  not  invalidate  a  captore  made  by  it. 

The  Mary  and  Sasan,  1  Wheat.,  46. 

It  is  an  offense  against  the  law  of  nations  for  any  persons,  whether 
citizens  or  foreigners,  to  go  into  the  territory  of  Spain  with  intent  to 
recover  their  property  by  their  own  strength,  or  in  any  other  manner 
than  that  permitted  by  its  laws. 

1  Op.,  68,  Lee,  1797. 

''  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  place  the  members  of  an  army  under  the 
protection  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  it  should  be  commissioned  by  a 
state.  If  war  were  to  be  waged  by  private  parties,  operating  accordUng 
to  the  whims  of  individual  leaders,  every  place  that  was  seized  wonld 
be  sacked  and  outraged,  and  war  would  be  the  pretense  to  satiate  pri- 
vate greed  and  spite.  Hence,  all  civilized  nations  have  agreed  in  the 
position  that  war,  to  be  a  defense  to  an  indictment  for  homicide  or  other 
wrong,  must  be  conducted  by  a  belligerent  state,  and  that  it  cannot 
avail  voluntary  combatants  not  acting  under  the  commission  of  a  bel- 
ligerent. But  freebooters,  or  detached  bodies  of  volunteers,  acting  in 
subordination  to  a  general  system,  if  they  wear  a  distinctive  uniform, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  soldiers  of  a  belligerent  army.  Mr.  Field,  in  his 
proposed  code,  thus  speaks:  ^The  following  x)ersons,  and  no  others,  are 
deemed  to  be  impressed  with  the  military  character:  (1)  Those  who  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  military  forces  of  the  nation  y  and  (2),  Those  who 
are  connected  with  the  operations  thereof,  by  the  express  authority  of 
the  nation.'  This  was  accorded  to  the  partisans  of  Marion  and  Sumter 
in  the  American  Eevolution,  they  being  treated  as  belligerents  by  Lord 
Bawdon  and  Lord  Gomwallis,  who  were  in  successive  command  of  the 
British  forces  In  South  Carolina;  by  Napoleon  to  the  German  independ- 
ent volunteers  in  the  later  Napoleonic  campaigns ;  and  by  the  Austri- 
ans,  at  the  time  of  the  uprising  of  Italy,  to  the  forces  of  Garibaldi. 

gjawrence's  Wheaton's  Blem.  of  Int.  Law,  627,  pt.  iv,  chap,  ii,  §  8 ; 
ana's  Wheaton,  §  356;  Bluntschli,  Droit  Int.  Oodifi^,  §  569,  cited  by 
Field,  ut  supra.)  There  must,  however,  be  a  military  uniform,  and  this 
test  was  insisted  on  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  its  arti- 
cles of  war  issued  in  1863,  and  by  the  German  Gk>vemment  in  its  occu- 
pation of  France  in  1871.  The  privileges  of  belligerents  attach  to  sub- 
sidiary forces,  camp  followers,  etc.  Bat  ununiformed  predatory  guerrilla 
bands  are  regard<Ml  as  outlaws,  and  may  be  punished  by  a  belligerent 
as  robbers  and  murderers.  (Halleck's  Int.  Law  and  Laws  of  War,  386, 
387 ;  HefEter,  Droit  Int.,  §  126;  3  Phill.  Int.  Law,  §  96;  Lieber's  Instruc- 
tions for  the  Government  of  Armies  of  the  United  States,  §  iv.)  But  if 
employed  by  the  nation,  they  become  part  of  its  forces.  (Halleck,  386^ 
§  8 ;  adopted  by  Field,  ut  supra.)^ 

Whart.Com.Am.Law,  $221. 

(2)  INSURGBNTS  AlUE  BBLLIGSRENTS  WHBN  PROCBKDBD  AOAINST  BT  OPKN  WAR. 

§351. 

The  question  of  recognition  of  belligerency  is  discussed,  suprc^  §G9; 
that  of  insurgency  as  a  preliminary  to  belligerency,  infra^  §  381. 
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VI.   WHEN  ENEMT8  CHARACTER  18  IMPUTABLE  TO  NEUTRALS, 
(1)  When  bbsipino  in  ekxmt's  jurisdiotiok. 

§362! 

In  other  sections  the  liability  of  neutral  or  alien  property  to  seizare 
is  considered  as  follows:  Bights  of  aliens  generally,  §  201;  subjection 
of,  to  local  seizures,  §  203 :  injury  of,  from  belligerent  action,  §§  223^.; 
injury  of,  from  mob  attacks,  §  226;  belligerent^s  spoliation  by  neutral, 
§  227;  neutral's  spoliation  by  belligerent,  §  228;  subjection  of  alien  to 
reprisal,  $  318;  confiscation  of  goods  of,  as  a  war  measure,  §  336;  con- 
traband goods  of,  liable  to  seizure,  §  375;  cotton  belonging  to,  suscepti- 
bility of  seizure  when  in  belligerent  lines,  S§  203, 224-228, 353, 373. 

Afl  to  doinioil  attaohing  to  aliens,  see  avpra,  $  198 ;  infra,  $  3&8. 

<<  An  answer  to  these  notes  has  been  delayed  with  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  in  the  case  entitled  <  The  United 
States  V,  Guillem,'  which  it  was  supposed  might  contribute  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  case  first  named.  That  decision  having  been  re- 
cently given,  I  have  now  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  it  for 
your  consideration,  and  to  state,  in  reply  to  your  application,  that  the 
legality  of  the  capture  in  the  case  of  the  Jeune  Nelly  has  been  inci- 
dentally tried  and  decided,  both  by  the  district  court  of  Louisiana  and 
by  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  United  States." 

lir.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  H     Boisleoombe,  Feb.  14,  1851.    MSS.  Notes, 
France. 

A  neutral  who  places  his  personal  property  in  a  country  occupied  in 
torn  by  each  of  two  belligerent  armies  takes  the  risks,  and  cannot  after- 
wards proceed  against  the' conqueror  for  injuries  resulting  from  the 
ooorse  of  war. 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Momaga,  Jane  28,  1886.    MSS.  Notes,  Spain. 

A  neutral,  who  has  resided  in  an  enemy's  country,  resumes  his  neu- 
tral rights  as  soon  as  he  puts  himself  and  his  family  in  itinere  to  return 
home  to  reside,  and  has  a  right  to  take  with  him  money  he  has  earned, 
as  the  means  of  support  for  himself  and  his  family.  Such  property, 
it  was  further  hold,  is  not  forfeited  by  a  breach  of  blockade  by  the  ves- 
sel on  board  of  which  he  has  taken,  passage  if  he  personally  is  in  no 
fiftult. 

U.  8.  V.  GaiUem,  11  How.,  47.    See  this  case  considered  in  dispatch  from  Mr. 
Hoffman,  Apr.  14,  1879.    For.  Bel.,  1879.    Whart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  $  219. 

The  question  how  far  a  temporary  residence  of  a  neutral  merchant  in 
an  enemy's  country  imposes  on  such  merchant  the  enemy's  liability  to 
capture  at  sea,  is  discussed  at  large  by  Mr.  Pinkney,  as  commissioner 
under  the  treaty  of  1794    See  Wheaton's  Life  of  Pinkney,  245^. 

An  American  citizen,  residing  in  a  foreign  country,  may  acquire  the 
commercial  privileges  attached  to  his  domicil }  and,  by  making  him- 
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self  the  subject  of  a  foreign  power,  he  places  himself  out  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  while  within  the  territory  of  the  sovereign  to 
whom  he  has  sworn  allegiance. 

Mnrray  r.  The  Charming  Betsey,  2  CraDoh,  64. 

A  Spanish  subject,  who  comes  to  the  United  States  in  time  of  peace 
to  carry  on  trade,  and  remains  here  engaged  in  trade  after  a  war  has 
been  begun  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  is  to  be  deemed  an  Amer- 
ican merchant  by  the  law  of  domicil,  although  by  the  law  of  Spain  the 
trade  in  which  he  was  engaged  could  be  carried  on  only  by  a  Spanish 
subject ;  his  neutral  character  depending,  not  on  the  kind  of  trade  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  but  on  his  domicil. 

LiviDgston  v.  Maryland  Ins.  Co.,  7  Cranch,  506. 

The  acceptance  and  use  of  an  enemy's  license  on  a  voyage  to  a  neu- 
tral port,  prosecuted  in  furtherance  of  the  enemy's  avowed  objects,  is 
illegal,  and  subjects  vessel  and  cargo  to  confiscation.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  subject  the  property  to  condemnation,  that  the  person 
granting  the  license  should  be  duly  authorized  to  grant  it,  provided  the 
person  receiving  it  takes  it  with  the  expectation  that  it  will  protect  his 
property  from  the  enemy. 

The  Aurora,  8  Cranch,  203.    As  to  licensei  see  ifi/ro,  $  388. 

If  a  person  who  has  acquired  a  domicil  in  an  enemy's  country  cause 
property  to  be  shipped  before  the  war  be  declared,  or  before  its  decla- 
ration be  known,  it  is,  like  other  enemies'  property,  liable  to  capture. 
But  national  character  which  a  man  acquires  by  residence  may  be  thrown 
off  at  pleasure  by  a  return  to  his  native  country,  or  even  by  leaving  the 
country  in  which  he  has  resided  for  another. 

The  Venus,  ibid.,  253. 

The  domicil  of  a  neutral  or  citizen  in  an  enemy's  country  subjects 
his  property  embarked  in  trade  to  capture  on  the  high  seas. 

Ibid, ;  The  Frances,  ibid,,  335 ;  8.  P.,  ih%d.y  363. 

.  If,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  with  this  country,  our  citizens 
have  a  right  to  withdraw  their  property  from  the  enemy's  country,  it 
must  be  done  within  a  reasonable  time.  Eleven  months  after  the  dec- 
laration of  war  is  too  late. 

The  St.  Lawrence,  9  Cranch,  120. 

A  detention  in  the  enemy's  country  by  perils  of  the  sea,  or  an  act  of 
the  enemy,  does  not  render  unlawful  a  voyage  lawful  iu  its  inception. 

The  Mary,  ibid.,  126. 

Shipments  made  by  merchants  actually  domiciled  in  the  enemy's 
country  at  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  partake  of  the  nature  of  enemy 
trade,  and,  as  such^  are  subject  to  capture. 

The  liary  and  Susan,  1  yVheat.,  46. 
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The  share  of  a  partner  in  a  nentral  house  iSy  jure  belUy  subject  to 
eoufiscation  where  his  own  domicil  is  in  a  hostile  country. 

The  Antonia  Johanna,  ibid.,  159. 

A  native  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  emigrated  before  a  dec- 
laration of  war  to  a  neutral  country,  and  there  acquired  a  domicil, 
afterward  returning  to  the  United  States  during  the  war  and  reacquir- 
ing his  native  domicil,  is  to  be  held  as  recovering  his  American 
citizenship,  so  that  he  could  not  afterward,  flagrante  beUOy  acquire  a 
neutral  domicil  by  again  emigrating  to  his  adopted  country. 

The  Dos  Hermanos,  2  Wheat.,  76. 

Mere  casual  return  to  his  native  country  of  a  merchant  who  is 
domiciled  in  a  neutral  country  at  the  time  of  capture  does  not  revive 
his  native  domicil,  it  appearing  that  he  left  his  commercial  establish- 
ment in  the  neutral  country  to  be  conducted  by  his  clerks  in  his  ab- 
sence, and  that  he  visited  his  native  country  merely  on  mercantile  busi- 
ness, intending  to  return  to  his  adopted  country. 

The  Friendfiohaft,  3  Wheat.,  14. 

The  property  of  a  house  of  trade  established  in  the  enemy's  country 
is  condemnable  as  prize,  whatever  may  be  the  personal  domicil  of  the 
partners. 

/Md.,  4  Wheat. » 105. 

All  persons,  whether  foreigners  or  not,  residing  within  the  territory 
;         occupied  by  the  hostile  party  in  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States, 
are  liable  to  be  treated  as  enemies. 

i  The  Prize  Cases,  2  Black,  635 ;  The  Venice,  2  Wall.,  258. 

''  It  is  said,  that  though  remaining  in  rebel  territory,  Mrs.  Alexan- 
der has  no  personal  sympathy  with  the  rebel  cause,  and  that  her 
property  therefore  cannot  be  regarded  as  enemy  property ;  but  this 
court  cannot  inquire  into  the  personal  character  and  dispositions  of 
individual  inhabitants  of  enemy  territory.  We  must  be  governed  by 
the  principle  of  public  law,  so  often  announced  froih  this  bench,  as  ap- 
'  plicable  alike  to  civil  and  internation^^  wars,  that  all  the  people  of 

«ach  State  or  district  in  insurrection  against  the  United  States  must 
be  regarded  as  enemies,  until,  by  the  action  of  the  legislature  and  the 
executive,  or  otherwise,  that  relation  is  thoroughly  and  permanently 
changed." 

Chase,  C.  J. ;  Mrs.  Alexander's  Cotton,  2  Wall.,  419. 

As  to  cotton  as  contraband,  see  $$  203,  224,  2<8,  373.    As  to  claims  for  spolia- 
tion cf  nentral,  see  supra,  $$  227  jT;  iiffra,  $  353. 

Alien  friends  who  remain  in  the  country  of  the  enemy  after  the  dec- 
laration of  war  have  impressed  upon  them  so  much  the  character  of 
enemies  that  trading  with  them  becomes  illegal,  and  all  property  so 
is  liable  to  confiscation. 

The  William  Bagaley,  5  Wall.  377. 
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Domicil  in  aacb  oases  becomes  an  important  consideration,  because 
every  person  is  to  be  considered  in  sach  proceedings  as  belonging  to 
that  country  where  be  has  his  domicil,  whatever  may  be  his  native  or 
adopted  coantry. 

Ibid. 

The  court  has  never  gone  further  in  protecting  the  property  of  citi- 
zens residing  during  the  rebellion  in  the  Confederate  States  from  judi- 
cial sale  than  to  declare  that  where  such  citizen  has  been  driven  from 
his  home  by  a  special  military  order  and  forbidden  to  return,  judicial 
proceedings  against  him  were  void. 

University  v.  Finch,  18  Wall.,  106. 

The  court  reafftrms  the  ruling  in  the  William  Bagaley  (5  Wall.,  377), 
that  a  resident  of  a  section  in  rebellion  should  leave  it  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable and  adhere  to  the  regular  established  Government;  and  fur- 
thermore holds  that  one  who,  abandoning  his  home,  enters  the  military 
lines  of  the  enemy  and  is  in  sympathy  and  co-operation  with  those  who 
strive  by  armed  force  to  overthrow  the  Union,  is,  during  his  stay  there, 
an  enemy  of  the  Government,  and  liable  to  be  treated  as  such,  both  as 
to  his  person  and  property. 

Gates  V.  Goodloe,  101  U.  S.,  612. 

As  to  abandonment  of  citizenship,  see  eupra,  $$  176-190,  216. 

As  to  seizure  in  other  cases,  see  supra,  $$  201, 203, 223, 226-228, 318, 336. 

As  we  have  seen,  partnership  property  sent  to  sea  by  a  partner  dom- 
iciled in  an  enemy's  country  partakes  of  the  character  of  such  partner 
(The  William  Bagaley,  5  Wall.,  377),  though  this  taint  does  not  reach 
to  the  separate  property  of  a  partner  having  a  neutral  domicil.  {Ibid.; 
The  Sally  Magee,  Blatch.  Pr.  Ga.,  382 ;  The  Aigburth,  ibid.,  635.) 

That  a  neutral's  residence  in  an  enemy's  oonntry  exposes  his  property  to  enemy's 
'     risks,  see  The  Gray  Jacket,  5  Wall.,  342 ;  The  Pioneer,  Blatch.  Pr.  Ca.,  61 ; 

The  Prince  Leopold,  ibid.,  89 ;  The  LUla,  2  Sprague,  177.  And  see,  more  follj, 

Mipra,  $$  198,  223. 

According  to  Chancellor  Kent,  the  principle  that  *<for  all  commercial 
purposes  the  domicil  of  the  party,  without  reference  to  the  place  of 
birth,  becomes  the  test  of  national  character,  has  been  repeatedly  and 
explicitly  admitted  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States."  *^If  he  re- 
sides" (here  '^ domicil"  and  '^residence"  are  treated  as  convertible  by 
Ohancellor  Kent,  which,  if  the  latter  term  be  regarded  as  defining  the 
rule,  would  largely  extend  belligerent  rights)  '^  in  a  belligerent  country, 
his  properly  is  liable  to  capture  as  enemy's  property,  and  if  he  resides 
in  a  neutral  country^  he  enjoys  all  the  privileges,  and  is  subject  to  all 
the  inconveniences  of  the  neutral  trade."  (1  Kent  Oom.,  75;  The  Ches- 
ter, 2  Dall.,  41;  Maley  v.  Shattuck,  3  Crancb,  458;  The  Venus,  8  ibid.^ 
253.  To  the  same  effect,  see  The  William  Bagaley,  5  Wall.,  377;  The 
Cheshire,  3  Wall.,  231.)  Sir  Kobert  Phillimore,  on  the  other  hand, 
evidently  accepts  this  position  with  reluctance  (4  Phill.,  169),  though 
it  is  reaffirmed  by  Mr.  Dicey,  who  states  the  distinction  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: ''A  commercial  domicil  is  sach  a  residence  in  a  country  for  the 
purpose  of  trading  there  as  makes  a  person's  trade  or  business  con- 
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tribute  to  or  form  part  of  the  resources  of  such  country ,«tnd  renders 
it,  therefore,  reasonable  that  his  hostile,  friendly,  or  nentxal  character 
should  be  determined  by  reference  to  the  character  of  such  country. 
When  a  person's  civil  domicil  is  in  question,  the  matter  to  be  deter- 
mined IS  whether  he  has  or  has  not  so  settled  in  a  given  country  as  to 
have  made  it  his  home.  When  a  person's  commercial  domicil  is  in 
question,  the  matter  to  be  determined  is  whether  he  is  or  is  not  resid- 
ing in  a  given  country  with  the  intention  of  continuing  to  trade  there." 
{Dicey  on  Domicil,  345;  see  further  Whart.  GonfL  of  Laws,  §  70.)  This 
18  clearly  put;  and  if  we  accept  the  position  that  an  enemy's  goods  may 
be  seized  at  sea  wherever  found,  gives  us  at  least  a  line  of  demarka- 
tion  readily  understood  and  easily  applied.  It  is,  however,  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  term  << domicil"  should  be  adapted  to  conditions  so 
different  as  residence  with  intention  to  establish  a  permanent  home,  and 
residence  with  intention  to  engage  in  business.  The  rejection  of  this 
distiQCtion  renders  still  more  objectionable  the  claim  of  belligerents  to 
seize  an  enemy's  goods  at  sea.  If  by  an  '^  enemy"  is  to  be  considered 
any  one  who  by  his  business  contributes  to  the  resoarces  of  an  enemy's 
country,  it  would  be  hard  for  any  goods  on  the  high  seas,  in  any  way 
related  to  a  belligerent  country,  to  escape  the  meshes  of  the  net  of  the 
other  belligerent.  And  even  were  we  to  hold  that  a  commtrcial  '^  domi- 
cil" of  this  kind  stamps  the  party  accepting  it  with  the  political  char- 
acter of  the  country  in  which  he  does  bnsiness,  the  more  reasonable 
view  is  that  if  he  engage  in  such  business  in  time  of  peace,  this  <^domi- 
cfl,"  if  not  adopted  as  final,  ceases  when  the  sovereign  of  such  country 
enters  into  a  war  which  could  not  have  been  contemplated  by  the  party 
when  he  engaged  in  the  business.  .This  is  the  position  taken  by  Mar- 
shall, 0.  J.,  in  The  Venus  (8  Oranch,  253),  dissenting  in  this  respect, 
from  the  majority  of  the  court,  who  held  to  the  English  view.  Chan- 
cellor Kent  (Com.,  i,  79)  and  Mr.  Duer  (Ins..  i,  498),  vindicate  the  dissent- 
ing opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice;  Chancellor  Kent  saying  'Hhere  is  no 
doubt  of  its  superior  solidity  and  justice."  And  even  by  the  English 
courts  a  person  doing  business  in  a  land  in  which  he  is  not  naturalized 
is  allowed,  on  the  breaking  out  of  war,  a  reasonable  time  to  leave  such 
land,  and  dissolve  his  business  relations.  The  Glerasimo,  11  Moore,  P. 
0.,  88;  The  Ariel,  ibid,^  119;  see,  for  parallel  cases  in  this  country.  The 
William  Bagaley,  6  Wall.,  377;  The  Gray  Jacket,  6  Wall.,  342.  But 
where  a  merchant  elects  to  put  his  goods  in  a  country  engaged  in  war, 
he  impresses  such  goods,  according  to  the  English  view,  with  the  politi- 
cal character  of  such  country ;  and  this  ^<  allows  a  merchant  to  act  in 
two  characters,  so  as  to  protect  his  property  connected  with  his  £iouse 
in  a  neutral  country,  and  to  subject  to  seizure  and  forfeiture  his  effects 
belonging  to  the  establishment  in  the  belligerent  country." 

See  1  Kent  Com.,  81,  citing,  among  other  cases,  The  San  Jos6,  2  Gallison,  268. 
Ab  to  rights  and  duties  of  domicil,  see  supra,  ^  108  ff, 

(2)  Whkn  leaving  probkbty  at  enemy's  disposal. 

§353. 

The  principle  that  personal  dispositions  of  the  individual  inhabitants 
of  enemy  territory  cannot,  in  questions  of  prize,  be  inquired  into,  ap- 
plies in  civil  as  well  as  foreign  wars.  Property  captured  an  land  by 
the  ofElcers  and  crews  of  a  naval  force  of  the  United  States,  is  not 
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^'maritimef)rize;"  even  though,  like  cotton,  it  may  have  been  a  prop- 
erty sabject  of  capture  generally,  as  an  element  of  strength  to  tbe 
enemy. 

Mt8.  Alexander's  Cotton,  2  Wall.,  404. 

As  to  principle  in  this  case,  see  farther  $$  20n,  224,  228,  352,  3X3. 

Note. — ^By  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  12, 1863,  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  such  property  were  deposited  in  the  National  Treasury,  so 
tliat  loyal  owners  might  obtain  restitution,  on  making  satisfactory  proof 
of  their  loyalty  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 

As  to  ootton  as  contraband,  see  tn/ra,  $  373. 

The  property  of  a  commercial  house,  established  in  the  enemy's 
country,  is  subject  to  seizure  and  condemnation  as  prize,  though  some 
of  the  partners  may  have  a  neutral  domicil. 

The  Cheshire,  3  Wall.,  231. 

When  a  neutral,  who  places  his  vessels  under  belligerent  control,  and 
engages  them  in  belligerent  trade,  or  i)ermits  them  to  be  sent  with  con- 
traband cargoes,  under  cover  of  false  destination,  to  neutral  ports, 
while  the  real  destination  is  to  belligerent  ports,  he  impresses  upon 
them  the  character  of  the  belligerents  in  whose  service  they  are  em- 
ployed, and  the  vessel  may  be  seized  and  condemned  as  enemy 
property. 

The  Hart,  ibid,,  559.     See  aupra,  J  J  223 /,  227  Jf- 

Property,  the  product  of  an  enemy  country,  and  coming  from  it  during 
war,  bears  the  impress  of  enemy's  property.  If  it  belongs  to  a  loyal 
citizen  of  the  country  of  the  captors,  it  is  nevertheless  as  much  liable 
to  condemnation  as  if  owned  by  a  citizen  or  subject  of  the  hostile 
country,  or  by  the  hostile  Government  itself. 

The  only  qualification  of  these  rules  is,  that  where,  upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  hostilities,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible,  the  owner  escapes 
with  such  property  as  he  can  take  with  him,  or  in  good  faith  thus  early 
removes  his  property,  with  the  view  of  putting  it  beyond  the  dominion 
of  the  hostile  power,  the  property  in  such  cases  is  exempt  from  the 
liability  which  would  otherwise  attend  it. 

The  Gray  Jacket,  5  Wall.,  342. 

The  presumption  of  the  law  of  nations  is  against  an  owner  who 
suffers  his  property  to  continue  in  the  hostile  country  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time. 

If  a  person,  abandoning  a  hostile  country,  has  had  his  property  in 
partnership  with  citizens  thereof,  it  is  his  duty  to  withdraw  or  dispose 
of  his  interest  in  the  firm.  If  he  neglectf^  to  do  so,  his  property 
becomes  liable  as  enemy's  property. 

The  William  Bagaley,  ibid.,  377;  gupra,  $$  223/,  227/. 
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Where,  after  active  hostilitieB  had  ceased  in  Georgia,  cotton,  as  pri- 
vate property,  was  seized  there  by  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States,  in  obedience  to  an  order  of  the  commanding  general,  daring 
their  occupation  and  actaal  government  of  that  State,  it  was  held  to 
have  been  taken  from  hostile  possession  within  the  meaning  of  that 
term,  and  was,  without  regard  to  the  status  of  the  owner,  a  legitimate 
«nbject  of  capture. 

Lamar  v.  Browne,  92  U.  S.,  187-    See  ae  to  cotton,  Mcjpra,  $$  203, 224,  228;  infra, 
$373. 

What  shall  be  the  subject  of  capture,  as  against  an  enemy,  is  always 
within  the  control  of  every  belligerent.  It  is  the  duty  of  his  military 
forces  in  the  field  to  seize  and  hold  that  which  is  apparently  so  subject, 
leaving  the  owner  to  make  good  his  claim  as  against  the  captor,  in  the 
appropriate  tribunal  established  for  that  purpose.  In  that  regard  they 
occupy  on  land  the  same  position  that  naval  forces  do  at  sea. 

A  person  residing  in  an  enemy^s  country  long  enough  to  acquire  a 
domicil  there,  is  subject  to  the  disabilities  of  an  enemy,  so  far  as  his 
property  is  concerned. 

U.  S.  V.  Cargo  of  the  El  Telegrafo,  INewb.  Adm.,  383. 

A  Frenchman  who  had  resided  thirteen  years  in  Mexico,  was  held  to 
have  acquired  a  domicil  in  the  enemy's  country,  subjecting  him,  so  far 
as  his  property  was  concerned,  to  all  the  disabilities  of  an  alien  enemy. 

Rogers  v.  The  Amado,  ibidy  400. 

That  the  qaestion  of  enemy  or  friend  depends  npon  the  domicil,  see  The  Ann 

Green,  1  GaUison,274 ;  The  Joseph,  ibid,,  545  -,  The  Francis,  ibid.,  614.    And 

see  as  to  domicil,  supra,  $  198. 

If  there  be  a  house  of  trade  established  in  the  enemy's  country,  the 
property  of  all  the  partners  in  the  house  is  condemnable  as  prize,  not- 
withstanding some  of  them  have  a  neutral  residence.  But  such  con- 
nection will  not  affect  the  other  separate  property  of  the  partners  hav- 
ing a  neutral  residence. 

The  San  Jos^  Indiano,  2  Qamson,  266.    Supra,  $$  196,  352. 

The  rule  of  international  law  is  well  established  that  a  foreigner  who 
resides  in  the  country  of  a  belligerent  can  claim  no  indemnity  for  losses 
of  property  occasioned  by  acts  of  war  of  the  other  belligerent.  Hence 
'  American  merchants  domiciled  for  commercial  purposes  at  Valparaiso 
cannot  sustain  a  claim  for  indemnity  against  Spain  or  Ohili  for  losses 
of  merchandise  in  the  conflagration  caused  by  the  bombardment  of 
Valparaiso  by  the  Spanish  fleet  in  March,  1866. 

12  Op.,  21,  Stanhery,  18G6.    Supra,  $  196. 

As  to  nentral  property  under  enemy's  flag,  see  supra,  $  343. 

As  to  seiznres  of  enemy's  goods  nnder  nentral  flags,  see  supra,  i  342 ;  and  see 

Ihrther,  as  to  alien  neutral's  liability  to  seizure  of  go6ds,  ii  201,  908, 223, 

287,  28S,  316. 
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Vn.  ADMINISTRATION  BY  CONQUEROR. 
(1)  As  TO  COURTS. 

§354. 

Oonqaered  territory^  while  subject  to  temporary  military  oontrol,  re> 
tains  its  monicipal  institutions. 

Supra,  a  3,  4. 

A  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  under  the  military 
occupation  of  a  public  enemy,  is  deemed  a  foreign  country  with  respect 
to  our  revenue  laws,  and  goods  imported  during  such  occupation  do  act 
become  liable  to  the  payment  of  duties  on  the  evacuation -of  the  terri- 
tory by  the  enemy. 

U.  8.  V,  Rice,  4  Wheat.,  246. 

l^either  the  President  nor  any  military  officer  can  establish  a  conrt 
in  a  conquered  country  and  authorize  it  to  decide  upon  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  or  of  individuals  in  prize  cases,  nor  to  administer  the 
law  of  nations.  Hence  the  courts  established  or  sanctioned  in  Mexico 
during  the  war  by  the  commanders  of  the  American  forces,  were  to  be 
regarded  as  nothing  more  than  the  agents  of  the  military  iK>wer,  to  as- 
sist it  in  preserving  order  in  the  conquered  territory,  and  to  protect 
the  inhabitants  in  their  persons  and  property  while  it  was  occupied  by 
the  American  arms.  They  were  subject  to  the  military  power,  and 
their  decisions  under  its  control,  whenever  the  commanding  officer 
thought  proper  to  interfere.  They  were  not  courts  of  the  United  States, 
and  had  no  right  to  adjudicate  upon  a  question  of  prize  or  no  prize; 
and  the  sentence  of  condemnation  of  such  courts  is  a  nuUity,  and  can 
have  no  effect  upon  the  rights  of  any  party. 

Jeoker  v.  Montgomery.  13  How.,  515.   See  Snell  v.  Faassatt,  1  Wash.  C.  C,  271; 
and  see  supra,  $$  3^. 

It  was  within  the  authority  of  the  President,  as  commander-in-chief, 
to  establish  courts  during  the  rebellion  in  portions  of  the  insurgent  ter- 
ritory which  were  occupied  by  the  national  forces. 

The  Grapeshot,  9  WalL,  1S9. 

The  Oonstitution  did  not  prohibit  the  creation  by  military  authority 
of  courts  for  the  trial  of  civil  causes  during  the  civil  war  in  conquered' 
portions  of  the  insurgent  States.    The  establishment  of  such  courts 
was  the  exercise  of  the  ordinary  rights  of  conquest. 

Mechanics'  and  Traders'  Bank  v.  Union  Bank,  22  V^aU.,  276. 

It  will  be  presumed,  until  the  contrary  is  proven,  that  a  court  estab- 
lished by  proclamation  of  the  commanding  general  in  'Sew  Orleans  on 
the  1st  of  May,  1862,  on  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the  Government 
forces,  was  established  with  the  authorization  of  the  President. 

IM. 
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Whether  a  oonrt  established  daring  the  rebellion  by  the  proclamation 
of  a  general  commanding  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  in  a  depart- 
ment and  State  then  lately  in  rebellion,  and  now  held  only  by  military 
oconpation — the  jnrisdiction  of  the  oonrt  being  nowhere  clearly  defined 
in  the  order  constitnting  it^acted,  in  fact,  within  its  jurisdiction  in  a 
ease  acUndged  by  it,  where  one  bank  of  the  State  was  claiming  from 
another  bank  of  the  same  State  a  large  som  of  money,  is  not  a  qnes- 
tionforthe  Federal  courts  to  determine,  but  is  exclusively  for  the  proper 
State  court 

md.  See  also  $$  3  Jf. 

Martial  law  is  the  law  of  military  necessity  in  the  actual  presence  of 
war.  It  is  administered  by  the  General  of  the  Army,  and  is  under  his 
supreme  control. 

U.  8.  V.  Diekelman,  92  U.  8.,  520. 

When  any  i>ortion  of  the  insurgent  States  was  in  the  occupation  of 
the  forces  of  the  United  States  during  the  rebellion,  the  municipal  laws, 
if  not  suspended  or  superseded,  were  generally  administered  there  by 
the  ordinary  tribunals  for  the  protection  and  benefit  of  persons  not  in 
the  military  service.  Their  continued  enforcement  was  not  for  the  pro- 
tection or  the  control  of  officers  or  soldiers  of  the  Army. 

Dow  V.  JohnBon,  100  U.  S.,  158. 

An  officer  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  whilst  serving  in  the 
enemy's  country  during  the  rebellion,  was  not  liable  to  an  action  in 
the  courts  of  that  country  for  iiguries  resulting  from  his  military 
orders  or  acts ;  nor  could  he  be  required  by  a  civil  tribunal  to  justify 
or  explain  them  upon  any  allegation  of  the  i]\jured  party  that  they 
were  not  justified  by  military  necessity.  He  was  subject  to  the  laws 
of  war,  and  amenable  only  to  his  own  Government.  ' 

IMd. 

As  to  limits  of  oonrto-martial,  see  1  John  Adams'  Works,  662;  8  iMd.,  667;  3 

Halleck'slnt.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  465 ;  Whart.  Cr.  PI.  and  Pr.^  $  979,  note. 
As  to  martial  law,  see  3  John  Adams'  Works,  440. 
As  to  relations  of  ciyil  to  military  authority,  see  10  John  Adams'  Works,  17, 

203. 
As  to  effect  of  war  on  titles  and  municipal  law,  see  tupra,  i  4. 
As  to  distinctions  in  respect  to  martial  law,  see  Whart.  Cr.  PI.  and  Pr.,  $  979, 

note. 

(2)  As  TO  EZSOUTtVB. 

§355. 

If  a  nation  be  not  entirely  snbdned,  its  territory,  when  in  the  invader's 
lines,  is  regarded  as  a  mere  military  oconpation,  nntil  its  fate  shall  be 
determined  by  final  treaty.  If  it  be  ceded  by  the  treaty,  the  acquisition 
is  confirmed,  and  the  ceded  territory  becomes  a  part  of  the  nation  to 
which  it  is  annexed,  either  on  the  terms  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  ces- 
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sion  or  on  snch  as  its  new  master  shall  impose.  On  such  transfer  of 
territory,  it  has  never  been  held  that  the  relations  of  the  inhabitants 
urith  each  other  undergo  any  change.  Their  relations  with  their  former 
sovereign  are  dissolved,  and  new  relations  are  created  between  them 
and  the  Government  which  has  acquired  their  territory.  The  same  act 
which  transfers  their  country  transfers  the  allegiance  of  those  who  re- 
main in  it,  and  while  the  law  which  may  be  denominated  political  is 
necessarily  changed,  that  which  regulates  the  intercourse  and  general 
conduct  of  individuals  remains  in  force  until  altered  by  the  newly-created 
power  of  the  state.  , 

American  Ins.  Co.  v.  356  Bales  of  Cotton,  1  Pet.,  511, 542.    See  Bupra,  $$  3,  4. 

By  the  modem  usage  of  nations,  private  property  is  not  ccmfiscated^ 
nor  private  rights  annulled  by  a  conquest ;  and  the  same  rule  should 
apply  to  an  amicable  cession.  The  people  change  their  allegiance,  their 
relation  to  their  ancient  sovereign  is  dissolved ;  but  their  relations  to 
each  other,  and  their  rights  of  property  remain  undisturbed.  A  cession 
of  territory  is  never  understood  to  be  a  cession  of  the  property  belong- 
ing to  its  inhabitants.  The  sovereign  cedes  that  only  which  belongs  to 
him. 

U.  S.  V.  Percheman,  7  Pet.,  51;  and  see  Strother  r.  Lucas,  12  ibid.,  AlO.    See 
Mfpra,  H  3,  4,  338. 

<'The  President,  as  constitutional  Commander-in-Ohief  of  the  Army 
and  Kavy,  authorized  (in  1847)  the  military  and  naval  commander  of  oar 
forces  in  California  to  exercise  the  belligerent  rights  of  a  conqueror,  and 
to  form  a  civil  government  for  the  conquered  territory,  and  to  impose 
duties  on  imports  and  tonnage  as  military  contributions  for  the  support 
of  the  government  and  of  the  army  which  had  the  conquest  in  i>06ses- 
siou.  *  *  *  No  one  can  doubt  that  these  orders  of  the  President, 
and  the  action  of  our  Army  and  Navy  commander  in  California,  in  con- 
formity with  them,  were  according  to  the  law  of  arms  and  the  right  of 
conquest,  or  that  they  were  operative  until  the  ratification  and  exchange 
of  a  treaty  of  peace.  Such  would  be  the  case  upon  general  principles  in 
respect  to  war  and  peace  between  nations." 

Wayne,  J. ;  Cross  v,  Harrison,  16  How.,  190. 

The  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  Mexican  officers  in  Oalifonua  are 
held  to  terminate  on  the  7th  of  July,  1846.  The  political  department 
of  the  Government  has  designated  that  day  as  the  period  when  the  con- 
quest of  California  was  completed  and  the  Mexican  officers  were  dis- 
placed,  and  in  this  respect  the  judiciary  follows  the  action  of  the  polit- 
ical department. 

U.  8.  V.  Yorba,  1  WaU.,  418. 

The  territory  of  Castine,  by  the  conquest  and  occupation  by  Great 
Britain,  passed  under  the  temporary  allegiance  and  sovereignty  of  the 
British  sovereign.    The  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  over  the  tern- 
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tory  was  suspended  daring  such  occupation,  so  that  the  laws  of  the 
XTnited  States  could  not  be  rightfully  enforced  there,  or  be  obligatory 
upon  the  inhabitants  who  remained  and  submitted  to  the  conquerors. 
But  a  territory  conquered  by  an  enemy  is  not  to  be  considered  as  incor- 
porated into  the  dominions  of  that  enemy  without  a  renunciation  in  a 
treaty  of  peace,  or  a  long  and  permanent  possession.  Until  such  incor- 
poration it  is  still  entitled  to  the  full  benefit  of  the  law  of  postliminy. 

U.  8.  V.  Hayward,  2  GaUison,  485. 

VIII.  ENDING  OF  WAB. 

(I)  By  cessation  of -HpSXIXITIES. 

§356. 

"  Conquest  gives  only  an  inchoate  treaty  of  peace,  which  does  not 
become  perfect  till  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  by  a  renun- 
ciation or  abandonment  by  the  former  proprietor.^ 

Opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State,  Mar.  18,  1792.     7  Jeff.  Works,  572. 

The  late  civil  war  began  and  terminated  at  different  times  in  differ- 
ent States.  Its  commencement  may  be  referred  to  the  proclamation 
of  blockade  of  the  19th  of  April,  1861,  in  those  States  to  which  it  ap- 
plied; and  to  the  proclamation  of  blockade  of  the  27th  of  April,  1861,. 
in  the  States  to  which  it  applied.  Its  termination  may  be  referred,  in 
various  States,  to  the  proclamations  declaring  itclosed  in  those  States. 

The  Protector,  12  Wall.,  700 ;  Brown  v.   Hiatts,  15  tWd.,  177;  Adger  v,  Alston, 
ibid,,  355;  Batesyille  Institute  v  Kauffman,  18  ibid.,  151. 

Citizens  of  the  loyal  States  were  not,  however,  prevented  from  suing 
dticens  of  the  Confederate  States  in  the  Federal  courts  in  those  States 
as  soon  as  such  courts  were  opened.  Before  any  official  proclamation  of 
the  end  of  the  civil  war  was  made  courts  of  the  United  States  were  held 
in  the  several  States  which  had  been  engaged  in  rebellion,  and  their 
jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  the  cases  brought  before  them  as  well 
before  as  after  such  proclamation  is  not  open  to  controversy. 

Masterson  v.  Howard,  18  Wall.,  99. 

[These  were  aH  cases  of  the  application  of  the  rnle  that,  as  between  citizens  of 
the  loyal  and  rebellions  States,  the  statutes  of  limitation  did  not  mn  during 
the  rebellion,  and  in  determining  what  period  should  be  deducted  for  the 
pendency  of  the  war  from  the  limitation  prescribed,  it  was  held  that  the 
war  oontinafid  until  proclamation  was  offlolaUy  made  of  its  close.] 

(2)  Bt  tbbatt  of  pbaos. 
§357. 

The  topic  of  treaties  of  peace  is  examined  at  large  in  a  prior  chapter*. 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 

BLOCKADE. 

I.    What  essbmtial  to. 

(1)  Most  be  daly  institated,  $  359. 

(2)  Mast  be  notified  to  nentrida,  $  960. 

(3)  Most  be  effective,  $  361. 

(4)  ObBtruotiona  may  be  temporarily  plaoed  in  channel  of  aooan,  f  361a. 
II.    Enforcbment  OF. 

(1)  Yeasels  seeking  evasion  of,  may  be  seized,  $  362. 

(2)  Must  be  brought  to  prize  conrt,  $  363. 
III.    Pagifio  blockade,  i  364. 

lY.    Duty  of  neutral  as  to  blockade-bunnino,  $  365. 

I.   WHAT  ESSENTIAL  TO. 
(1)  Must  be  duly  instituted. 

§359. 

'<  On  principle  it  might  well  be  qnestioned  whether  this  role  (the  right 
to  confiscate  vessels  bound  to  a  blockaded  port)  can  be  applied  to  a 
place  not  completely  invested  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.  If  we  exam- 
ine the  reasoning  on  which  is  fonnded  the  right  to  intercept  and  confis- 
cate supplies  designed  for  a  blockaded  town,  it  will  be  difi^cnlt  to  resist 
the  conviction  that  its  extension  to  towns  invested  by  sea  only  is  an 
unjustifiable  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  neutrals.  But  it  is  not  of 
this  departure  from  principle,  a  departure  which  has  received  some 
sanction  from  practice,  that  we  mean  to  complain.  It  is  that  ports  not 
effectually  blockaded  by  a  force  capable  of  completely  investing  them 
have  yet  been  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  vessels  attempting 
to  enter  therein  have  been  seized  and  on  that  account  confiscated." 

Mr.  Marshall,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Ehig,  Sept.  20, 1800.    MSS.  Inst.  Ifinisten. 

2  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  488. 
For  foUowing  portion  of  this  paper,  see  iitfraf  $  361. 

^^  If  the  subject  of  blockade,  so  simple  in  its  original  application,  now 
involves  the  most  complicated  qnestions  of  maritime  law  among  na- 
tions, it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  abuses  of  power  on  one  side,  to  too  mncb 
condescension  on  the  other,  and  to  the  multitude  of  incidental  cases 
which  have  arisen  as  precedents,  establishing  arbitrary  and  ephenvoral 
doctrines,  since  the  breaking  down  of  the  original  bounds  and  huid- 
marks  of  mutual  and  universal  rights. 

^^  Although  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  has  been  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  the  victim  of  those  gigantic  abuses  of  power,  it 
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has  never  suffert  d  withoat  ja^t  complaints  in  individual  cases,  and  con- 
stant and  strong  renionstrauce  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the 
said  States  against  the  principle  and  practice  of  everything  like  an 
imaginary  blockade,  the  hydra  of  lawless  oppression. 

"Thus  it  has  ever  been  maintained  by  the  United  States  that  a  proc- 
lamation or  ideal  blockade  of  an  extensive  coast,  not  supported  by  the 
actual  presence  of  a  naval  power  competent  to  enforce  its  simultaneous, 
constant,  and  effective  operation  on  every  point  of  such  coast,  is  ille- 
gal throughout  its  whole  extent,  even  for  the  ports  which  may  be  in 
actual  blockade;  otherwise  every  capture  under  a  notified  blockade 
would  be  legal,  because  the  capture  itself  would  be  proof  of  the  block- 
ading force.  This  is,  in  general  terms,  one  of  the  fundamental  rules  of 
the  law  of  blockade  as  professed  and  practiced  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

''And  if  this  principle  is  to  derive  strength  from  the  enormity  of 
consequences  resulting  irom  a  contrary  practice,  it  could  not  be  better 
sustained  than  by  the  terms  of  the  original  declaration  of  the  existing 
Brazilian  blockade,  combined  with  its  subsequent  practical  application.^ 

Mr.  Forbes,  minister  of  the  United  States  to  Bnenos  Ayres,  to  Admiral  Lobo, 
commanding  the  Brazilian  squadron  blockading  Baenoe  Ayres,  Feb.  13, 
1826.    Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.  (1825-'26),  vol.  13,  822. 

The  orders  and  decrees  of  the  beUigerent  powers  of  Europe  affecting  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  are  given  in  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  263. 

Count  Somancoff 's  circular  of  May  14, 1809,  as  to  the  blockade  of  the  Baltic,  is 
in  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  327. 

Flreeident  Madison's  message  of  Jan.  12,  1810,  with  the  accompanying  papen, 
relative  to  French  blockade  of  ports  in  the  Baltic,  is  given  in  7  Wait's  St. 
Pap.,  342. 

Mr.  Pinkney's  exposition  of  the  law  of  blockade,  in  this  relation,  in  his  note  of 
Jan.  14,  1811,  to  Lord  Wellesley,  is  given  in  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  419. 

The  position  maintained  by  Great  Britain  in  1811  is  exhibited  in  the  notes  of 
Mr.  Foster,  British  minister  at  Washington,  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Sec.  of  State, 
as  given  in  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  ReL),  439. 

As  to  blockade  by  Spain  of  the  ports  of  Santa  F^,  see  4  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.), 
156. 

President  Monroe's  message  of  Feb.  12,  1818,  as  to  blockade  of  Santa  F^,  is  in 
11  Wait's  St.  Pap.,  473. 

An  elaborate  and  extended  discussion,  carried  on  in  1825-^,  between  Com- 
modore Biddle,  commanding  the  United  States  Navy  in  Brazilian  waters, 
and  Mr.  Raguet,  United  States  minister  at  Brazil,  in  reference  to  the  Bra- 
zUian  blockades  of  Pemambuco  and  the  River  Plate,  will  be  found  in  the 
Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.  for  1828-'29,  vol.  16,  1099/. 

Hie  message  of  President  J.  Q.  Adams,  of  May  23,  1828,  containing  a  mass  of 
correspondence  in  reference  to  the  Brazilian  blockade  then  recently  ex- 
isting, as  well  as  to  certain  alleged  outrages  of  the  Brazilian  (Government, 
is  contained  in  House  Doc.  499,  20th  Cong.,  Ist  sess. ;  6  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For. 
Rel.),  1021.  See  also  same  volume,  277/.,  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.  (1826-'27)^ 
vol.  xiv,  1165,  for  further  correspondence. 

The  blockade  of  Buenos  Ayres  by  Brazil,  and  Mr.  Ragnet's  demand  for  his  pass- 
port, are  given  in  House  Ex.  Doc.  281,  20tb  Cong.,  1st  sess.  6  Am.  St.  Pap. 
(For.  Rel.),  1021. 

As  to  blockades  on  Mexican  coast  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  see  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
message  of  Feb.  22,  1839,  House  Ex.  Doc.  211,  25th  Cong.,  3d  sess. 

As  to  the  practice  of  the  United  States  as  to  blockade,  see  3  Phill.  Int.  Law 
(3ded.),  478. 
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The  correspondence  with  Great  Britain  respecting  the  blockade  of 
the  west  coast  of  Mexico  in  1846,  is  foand  in  the  Brit,  and  For.  St. 
Pap.  for  1848-^49,  vol.  37,  565.  The  documents  include  a  note  from 
Mr.  Buchanan,  Secretary,  to  Mr.  Pakenham,  of  December  29, 1846, 
in  which  it  is  said:  ^^It  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  whole  proc- 
lamation (of  Commodore  Stockton)  that  he  did  not  intend  to  estab- 
lish a  paper  blockade.  This  would  have  been  equally  niiwarranted  by 
his  instructions  and  by  the  principles  which  the  United  States  have 
maintained  in  regard  to  blockades  ever  since  we  became  an  independent 
nation."  In  a  circular  from  Mr.  Mason,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  of  De- 
cember 24,  to  the  commanding  officers  of  the  United  States  Navy  in 
the  Pacific,  it  is  said  that  '^  a  lawful  maritime  blockade  requires  tbe 
actual  presence  of  a  sufficient  force  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
ports,  sufficiently  near  to  prevent  communication.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  which  requires  the  actual  presence  of  an  adequate 
force  to  constitnte  a  lawful  blockade,  arises  out  of  the  occasional  tem- 
porary absence  of  the  blockading  squadron  produced  by  accident,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  storm,  which  does  not  suspend  the  legal  operation  of  a 
blockade.  The  law  considers  an  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  such  an 
accidental  removal  a  fraudulent  attempt  to  break  the  blockade.  The 
United  States  have  at  all  times  maintained  these  principles  on  the  sub- 
ject of  blockade;  and  >on  will  take  care  not  to  attempt  the  applica- 
tion of  penalties  for  a  breach  of  blockade,  except  in  cases  where  your 
right  is  justifii'd  by  these  rules.  You  should  give  general  notice  that 
under  Commodore  Stockton's  general  notification  no  part  on  the  west 
side  of  Mexico  is  regarded  as  blockaded  unless  there  is  a  sufficient 
American  force  to  maintain  it  actually  present,  or  temporarily  driven 
from  such  actual  presence  by  storms  of  weather,  intending  to  retnrn." 

"  Your  dispatch  of  June  28,  No.  10,  has  been  received. 

^^  I  have  already,  in  a  previous  communication,  informed  you  that 
this  Government  has  not  been  disturbed  by  the  action  of  the  British 
authorities  in  sending  three  regiments  into  Canada,  nor  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  coming  of  British  armed  vessels  into  American 
waters.  These  movements  are  certainly  not  very  formidable  in  their 
proportions ;  and  we  willingly  accept  the  explanation  that  they  proceed 
from  merely  prudential  motives. 

<^  Doubtless  it  ha^l  been  better  if  they  had  not  been  made.  But  what 
Government  can  say  that  it  never  acts  precipitately,  or  even  capri- 
ciously! On  our  part  the  possibility  of  foreign  intervention,  sooner  or 
later,  in  this  domestic  disturbance  is  never  absent  from  the  thoughts 
of  this  Government.  We  are,  therefore,  not  likely  to  exaggerate  indi- 
cations of  an  emergency  for  which  we  hold  ourselves  bound  to  be  in  a 
measure  always  prepared.  . 

"Another  subject  which,  according  to  your  report,  was  discussed  in 
your  late  interview  with  Lord  John  Kussell  demands  more  extended  re- 
marks. I  refer  to  the  portion  of  your  dispatch  which  is  in  these  words : 
<  His  lordship  then  said  something  about  difficulties  in  New  Granaila, 
and  the  intelligence  that  the  insurgents  there  had  passed  a  law  to  close 
their  ports.  But.the  law  officers  here  told  him  that  this  could  not  be 
done  as  against  foreign  nations,  except  by  the  regular  form  of  a  block- 
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acle.  He  did  not  know  what  wethoaght  about  it;  but  he  had  observed 
that  Mome  such  plao  was  said  to  be  likely ^to  be  adopted  at  the  coming 
meeting  of  Congress  in  regard  to  the  ix)rts  of  those  whom  we  considered 
as  insurgents.' 

^^Mnch  as  I  deprecate  a  reference  in  official  commnnications  of  this 
kind  to  explanations  made  by  ministers  in  Parliament,  not  always  fully 
or  accurately  reported,  and  always  UablQ  to  be  perverted  when  applied 
to  cases  not  considered  when  the  explanations  are  given,  I  neverthe- 
less find  it  necessary,  by  way  of  elucidating  the  subject,  to  bring  into 
this  connection  the  substance  of  a  debate  which  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  27th  of  June  last,  and  which  is 
as  follows : 

"  Mr.  H.  Berkly  asked  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  alGfairs  whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  recognized  a  notification  given  by  Sefior 
Martin,  minister  plenipotentiary  to  this  court  from  the  Granadian  Con- 
federation, better  known  as  the  Republic  of  New  Granada,  which 
announces  a  blockade  of  the  ports  of  Bio  Hacha,  Santa  Marta,  Sava 
nilla,  Garthagena,  and  Zaporte,  and  which  Government  did  Her  Maj 
esty's  Government  recognize  in  the  so-called  Granadian  Confederation 

'^Lord  John  Russell  said  the  question  is  one  of  considerable  impor 
tance.  The  Government  of  New  Granada  has  announced,  not  a  block 
ade,  but  that  certain  ports  of  New  Granada  are  to  be  closed.  The 
opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  after  taking  legal  advice,  is  that 
it  is  perfectly  competent  for  the  Government  of  a  country  in  a  state  of 
tranquillity  to  say  which  ports  shall  be  open  to  trade  and  which  shall 
he  closed ;  but  in  the  event  of  insurrection  or  civil  war  in  that  country, 
it  is  not  competent  for  its  Government  to  close  the  ports  that  are  de 
facto  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  as  that  would  be  an  invasion  of 
international  law  with  regard  to  blockade.  Admiral  Milne,  acting  on 
iuHtrnctions  from  Her  Majesty's  Government,  has  ordered  the  com- 
manders of  Her  Majesty's  ships  not  to  recognize  the  closing  of  their 
poru». 

^^  Since  your  conversation  with  Lord  John  Russell,  and  also  since  the 
debate  which  I  have  extracted  occurred,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  by  law  asserted  the  right  of  this  Government  to  close  the 
ports  in  this  country  which  have  been  seized  by  the  insurgents. 

*^  1  send  you  herewith  a  copy  of  the  enactment.  The  connecting  by 
Lonl  John  Russell  of  that  measure  when  it  was  in  prospect  with  what 
had  taken  place  in  regard  to  a  law  of  Ne\e  Granada,  gives  to  the  re- 
marks which  he  made  to  you  a  significance  that  requires  no  especial 
illustration.  If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  close  their 
insurrectionary  ports  under  the  new  statute,  and  Great  Britain  should, 
in  pursuance  of  the  intimation  made,  disregard  the  act,  no  one  can 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  United  States  would  acquiesce.  When 
a  oon6ict  on  such  a  question  shall  arrive  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  it  is  not  easily  to  be  seen  what  maritime  nation  could 
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keep  aloof  from  it.  It  must  be  confessed,  therefore,  that  a  new  ind- 
dent  has  occnrred  increasing  ^the  danger  that  what  has  hitherto  beeiu 
and,  as  we  think,  ought  to  be,  a  merely  domestic  controverRy  of  oar 
own,  may  be  enlarged  into  a  general  war  among  the  great  maritime  na- 
tions. Hence  the  necessity  for  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a  more  per- 
fect understanding  between  the  United  States  and  Oreat  Britain  for  tbe 
regulation  of  their  mutual  relations  than  has  yet  been  attained. 

^<  In  attempting  that  important  object  I  may  be  allowed  to  begin  by 
affirming  that  the  President  deprecates,  as  much  as  any  citizen  of  either 
country  or  any  friend  of  humanity  throughout  the  world  can  deprecatet 
the  evil  of  foreign  wars,  to  be  superinduced,  as  he  thinks  unnecessa- 
rily, upon  the  painful  civil  conflict  in  which  we  are  engaged  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  and  maintaining  our  national  authority  over  our  own 
disloyal  citizens. 

^^I  may  add,  also,  for  myself,  that  however  otherwise  I  may  at  any 
time  have  been  understood,  it  has  been  an  earnest  and  ])rofound  solici- 
tude to  avert  foreign  war  that  alone  has  prompted  the  emphatic  and 
sometimes,  perhaps,  impassioned  remonstrances  I  have  hitherto  made 
against  any  form  or  measure  of  recognition  of  the  insurgents  by  the 
Government  of  Oreat  Britain.  I  write  in  the  same  spirit  now ;  and  I 
invoke  on  the  part  of  the  British  Ooverument,  as  I  propose  to  exercise 
on  my  own,  the  calmness  which  all  counselors  ought  to  practice  in  de- 
bates which  involve  the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

^'The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  have  assumed  incompatible, 
and  thus  far  irreconcilable,  positions  on  the  subject  of  the  existing 
insurrection, 

<^The  United  States  claim  and  insist  that  the  integrity  of  the  Bepab- 
lic  is  unbroken,  and  that  their  Government  is  supreme  so  far  as  foreign 
nations  are  concerned,  as  well  for  war  as  for  peace,  over  all  the  States, 
all  sections,  and  all  citizens,  the  loyal  not  more  than  the  disloyal,  the 
patriots  and  the  insurgents  alike.  Consequently  they  insist  that  the 
British  Government  shall  in  no  way  intervene  in  the  insurrection,  or 
hold  commercial  or  other  intercourse  with  the  insurgents  in  derogation 
of  the  Federal  authority. 

^^The  British  Government,  without  having  first  deliberately  heard 
the  claims  of  the  United  States,  announced,  through  a  proclamation  of 
the  Queen,  that  'it  took  notice  of  the  insurrection  as  a  civil  war  so  fla- 
grant as  to  divide  this  country  into  two  belligerent  parties,  of  which 
the  Federal  Government  constitutes  one  and  the  disloyal  citizens  tbe 
other;  and  consequently  it  inferred  a  right  of  Great  Britain  to  stand 
in  an  attitude  of  neutrality  between  them. 

'^It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to  vindicate  the  position  of  the 
United  States,  nor  is  it  my  purpose  to  attempt  to  show  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  that  its  position  is  indefensible. 

^^The  question  at  issue  concerns  the  United  States  primarily,  and 
Great  Britain  only  secondarily  and  incidentally.    It  is,  as  I  have  before 
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aaid,  a  qaestioD  of  integrity,  which  is  nothing  less  than  the  life  of  the 
Bepablic  itself. 

^  The  position  which  the  Oovernment  has  taken  has  been  dictated, 
therefore,  by  the  law  of  self-preservation.  .  No  nation  animated  by 
loyal  sentiments  and  inspired  by  a  generous  ambition  can  even  sufier 
itself  to  debate  with  parties  within  or  without  a  policy  of  self-preserva- 
tion. In  assuming  this  position  and  the  policy  resulting  from  it,  we 
have  done,  as  I  think,  just  what  Great  Britain  herself  must,  and  there- 
fore would,  do  if  a  domestic  insurrection  should  attempt  to  detach  Ire- 
land, or  Scotland,  or  England  from  the  United  Kingdom,  while  she 
would  hear  no  argument  nor  enter  into  any  debate  upon  the  subject. 
Neither  adverse  opinions  of  theoretical  writers  nor  precedents  drawn 
from  the  practice  of  other  nations,  or,  even  if  they  could  be,  from  her 
own,  would  modify  her  course,  which  would  be  all  the  more  vigorously 
followed,  if  internal  resistance  should  fortify  itself  with  alliances 
throughout  the  worlds  This  is  exactly  the  case  now  with  the  United 
States. 

^^  So,  for  obvious  reasons,  I  refrain  from  argument  to  prove  to  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  the  assumed  error  of  the  position  it  has 
avowed. 

^«  First,  argument  from  a  party  that  maintains  itself  to  be  absolutely 
right,  and  resolved  in  no  case  to  change  its  convictipns,  becomes  merely 
controversial.  Secondly,  such  argument  would  be  only  an  indirect 
way  of  defending  our  own  position,  which  is  unchangeable.  Thirdly, 
the  i>osition  of  Great  Britain  has  been  j^aken  upon  the  assumption  of 
a  certain  degree  of  probability  of  success  by  the  insurgents  in  arras ; 
and  it  must  be  sooner  or  later  abandoned,  as  that  probability  shall  di- 
minish and  ultimately  cease,  while  in  any  case  that  circumstance  does 
not  affect  our  position  or  the  policy  which  we  have  adopted.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  left  to  Great  Britain  to  do  what  we  have  done,  namely, 
survey  the  entire  field,  with  the  consequences  of  her  course  deemed  by 
us  to  be  erroneous,  and  determine  as  those  consequences  develop  them- 
selves how  long  that  course  shall  be  pursued. 

^*  While,  however,  Ihus  waiving  controversy  on  the  main  point,  I  am 
tempted  by  a  sincere  conviction  that  Great  Britain  really  must  desire, 
as  we  do,  that  the  peace  of  the  world  may  not  be  unnecessarily  broken, 
to  consider  the  attitude  of  the  two  powers,  with  a  view  to  mutual  for- 
bearance, until  reconciliation  of  conflicting  systems  shall  have  become 
in  every  event  impossible. 

**  The  British  Government  will,  I  think,  admit  that  so  soon  as  its 
onexpected,  and,  as  we  regard  it,  injurious,  position  assumed  in  the 
Queen's  proclamation  became  known  to  us,  we  took  some  pains  to  avert 
premature  or  unnecessary  collision,  if  it  could  be  done  without  sacri- 
ficing any  part  of  the  sovereignty  which  we  had  determined  in  every 
event  to  defend.  We  promptly  renewed  the  proposition  which,  for- 
tunately for  both  parties,  we  had  tendered  before  that  proclamation  was 
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issaed,  to  coocede  as  one  whole  undivided  sovereignty  to  Great  Brit- 
am,  as  a  friend,  all  the  guarantees  for  her  commerce  that  she  might 
claim  as  a  neutral  from  this  Government  as  one  of  her  two  imagined 
belligerents.  It  seemed  to  us  that  these  two  great  and  kindred  nations 
might  decline  to  be  dogmatic,  and  act  practically  with  a  view  to  imme- 
diate peace  and  ultimate  good  understanding. 

^'  So,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  my  duty  to  admit,  as  I  most  frankly  do, 
that  the  directions  given  by  the  British  Government  that  oar  blockade 
shall  be  respected,  and  that  favor  or  shelter  shall  be  denied  to  insur- 
gent privateers,  together  with  the  disallowance  of  the  application  of 
the  insurgent  commissioners,  have  given  us  good  reason  to  expect 
that  our  complete  sovereignty,  though  theoretically  questioned  in  the 
Queen's  proclamation,  would  be  practically  respected.  Lord  Lyons,  as 
you  are  aware,  proposed  to  read  to  me  a  dispatch  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  Government,  affirming  the  position  assumed  in  the 
Queen's  proclamation,  and  deducing  from  that  position  claims  as  a 
neutral  to  guarantees  of  safety  to  British  commerce  less  than  those 
we  had,  as  I  have  alread3'  stated,  offered  to  her  as  a  friend.  I  de- 
clined, as  you  have  been  advised,  to  hear  the  communication,  but  nev- 
ertheless renewed  through  you,  as  I  consistently  could,  the  offer  of  the 
greater  guarantees  before  tendered. 

^^The  case  then  seemed  to  me  to  stand  thus:  The  two  nations  had, 
indeed,  failed  to  find  a  common  ground  or  principle  on  which  they  could 
stand  together;  but  they  had  succeeded  in  reaching  a  perfect  under- 
standing of  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  disagreement,  and  in  finding 
a  line  of  mutual,  practical  forbearance.  It  was  under  this  aspect  of  the 
])ositions  of  the  two  Goverpments  that  the  President  thought  himself 
authorized  to  inform  Congress  on  its  coming  together  on  the  4th  of  July 
instant,  in  extra  session,  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  St^t^^s  was 
practically  respected  by  all  nations. 

^^  Nothing  has  occurred  to  change  this  condition  of  affairs,  unles8  it  be 
the  attitude  which  Lord  John  Russell  has  indicated  for  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  an  apprehended  closing  of  the  insurrectionary 
ports,  and  the  passage  of  the  law  of  Congress  which  authorizes'  that 
measure  in  the  discretion  of  the  President. 

"  It  is  my  purpose  not  to  anticipate  or  even  indicate  the  decision  which 
will  be  made,  but  simply  to  suggest  to  you  what  you  may  properly  and 
advantageously  say  while  the  subject  is  under  consideration.  First. 
Tou  will,  of  course,  prevent  misconception  of.  the  measure  by  stating 
that  the  law  only  authorizes  the  President  to  close  the  ports  in  his  dis- 
cretion, accordingly  as  he  shall  regard  exigencies  now  existing  or  here- 
after to  arise. 

^'  Secondly.  The  passage  of  the  law,  taken  in  connection  with  attend- 
ant circumstances,  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  legislative  conviction 
that  the  ports  ought  to  be  closed,  but  only  shows  the  purpose  of  Con- 
gress that  the  closing  of  the  ports,  if  it  is  now  or  shall  become  neces- 
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sary ,  shall  not  fail  for  want  of  power  explicitly  conferred  by  law.  When, 
on  the  13th  of  April  last,  disloyal  citizens  defiantly  inaugurated  an 
armed  insurrection  by  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  President's 
coDstitntional  obligation  to  suppress  the  insurrection  became  impera- 
tive. 

^^Bttt  the  case  was  new,  and  had  not  been  adequately  provided  for 
by  express  law.  The  President  called  military  and  naval  forces  into 
activity,  instituted  a  blockade,  and  incurred  great  expense,  for  all  which 
no  direct  legal  provisions  existed.  He  convened  Congress  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  day  to  confirm  these  measures  if  they  should  see  fit. 

<^  Congress,  when  it  came  together,  confronted  these  facts.  It  has 
employed  itself  less  in  directing  how  and  in  what  way  the  Union  shall 
be  maintained,  than  in  confirming  what  the  President  had  already 
done,  and  in  puttiog  into  his  hands  more  ample  means  and  greater 
power  than  he  has  exercised  or  asked. 

'^  The  law  in  question  was  passed  in  this  generous  and  patriotic  spirit. 
Whether  it  shall  be  put  into  execution  to-day  or  to-morrow,  or  at  what 
time,  will  depend  on  the  condition  of  things  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
a  careful  weighing  of  the  advantages  of  so  stringent  a  measure  against 
those  which  are  derived  from  the  existing  blockade. 

^'  Thirdly.  Ton  may  assure  the  British  Government  that  no  change 
of  policy  now  pursued,  injuriously  aii'ecting  foreign  commerce,  will  be 
made  from  motives  of  aggression  against  nations  which  practically  re- 
spect the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  or  without  due  considera- 
tion of  all  the  circumstances,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic,  bearing  upon 
the  question.  The  same  spirit  of  forbearance  towards  foreign  nations, 
arising  from  a  desire  to  confine  the  calamities  of  the  unhappy  contest 
as  much  as  possible,  and  to  bring  it  to  a  close  by  the  complete  restora- 
tion of  the  authority  of  the  Government  as  speedily  as  possible,  that 
have  hitherto  regulated  tbe  action  of  the  Government,  will  continue  to 
control  its  counsels. 

^^  On  the  other  hand,  you  will  not  leave  it  at  all  doubtful  that  the  Pres- 
ident fully  adheres  to  the  position  that  this  Government  so  early  adopted, 
and  which  I  have  so  continually  throughout  this  controversy  main- 
tained ;  consequently  he  fully  agrees  with  Congress  in  the  principle  of 
law  which  authorizes  him  to  close  the  ports  which  have  been  seized  by 
the  insurgents,  and  he  will  put  into  execution  and  maintain  it  with  all 
the  means  at  his  command,  at  the  hazard  of  whatever  consequences, 
whenever  it  shall  appear  that  the  safety  of  tbe  nation  requires  it. 

^'I  cannot  leave  the  subject  without  endeavoring  once  more,  as 
I  have  so  often  done  before,  to  induce  the  British  Government  to  real- 
ize the  conviction  which  I  have  more  than  once  expressed  in  this  cor- 
respondence, that  the  policy  of  the  Government 4s  one  that  is  based  on 
interests  of  the  greatest  importance  and  sentiments  of  the  highest  vir- 
tue, and  therefore  is  in  no  case  likely  to  be  changed,  whatever  may  be 
the  varying  fortunes  of  the  war  at  home  or  the  action  of  foreign  nations 
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on  this  sabjecty  while  the  policy  of  foreign  states  rests  on  ephemeral  in- 
terests of  commerce  or  of  ambition  merely.  The  policy  of  these  United 
States  is  not  a  creatnre  of  the  Gk)vernment  bnt  an  inspiration  of  the 
people,  while  the  policies  of  foreign  states  are  at  the  choice  mainly  of 
the  Oovernments  presiding  over  them.  If,  through  error,  on  whatever 
side  this  civil  contention  shall  transcend  the  national  bounds  and  in- 
volve foreign  states,  the  energies  of  all  commercial  nations,  inclading 
our  own,  will  necessarily  be  turned  to  war,  and  a  general  carnival  of  the 
adventurous  and  the  reckless  of  all  countries,  at  the  cost  of  the  exist- 
ing commerce  of  the  world,  must  ensue.  Beyond  that  painful  scene 
upon  the  seas  there  lie,  but  dimly  concealed  from  our  vision,  scenes  of 
devastation  and  desolation  which  will  leave  no  roots  remaining  ont  of 
which  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  as  it  has 
hitherto  flourished,  can  ever  again  spring  up." 

Mr.  Seward,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adams,  July  21, 1861.    M6S.  Inst.,  Gr.  BiH.; 
Dip.  Corr..  1861. 

'^  At  the  close  of  my  dispatch,  No.  17,  on  the  subject  of  my  last  con- 
ference with  Lord  John  Russell,  I  mentioned  my  intention  to  write  to  Mr. 
Dayton,  at  Paris,  to  know  whether  he  felt  authorized  to  proceed  in  a 
simultaneous  uegotiation  on  the  subject  of  the  declaration  of  the  con- 
gress at  Paris.  I  have  now  to  report  that  I  executed  my  purpose  on 
the  19th  instant. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  24th  I  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Dayton  an- 
nouncing his  arrival  in  town  and  his  wish  to  confer  with  me  upon  this 
matter. 

^^  Yesterday  morning  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  full  and  free  conversa- 
tion with  bim,  in  the  course  of  which  we  carefully  compared  our  respect- 
ive iDstructions  and  the  action  taken  under  them. 

^^  I  am  very  glad  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  come  over  to  see  me,  for 
I  confess  that  I  was  a  little  embarrassed  by  not  knowing  the  precise 
nature  of  his  proposal  to  the  French  Government  at  the  time  when  I 
heard  of  it  from  Lord  John  Eussell.  Had  I  been  informed  of  it  I  should 
perhaps  have  shapi'd  my  own  course  a  little  differently.  So  I  doubt  not 
that  be  would  have  been  pleased  to  know  more  exactly  my  own  proceed- 
ings as  well  as  the  more  specific  character  of  my  instructions.  An 
hoar's  interview  has  had  the  effect  to  correct  our  impressions  better 
than  could  have  been  accomplished  by  an  elaborate  correspondence. 

^^  I  can  now  perfectly  understand  as  well  as  enter  into  the  reasons 
which  prompted  his  proposal  of  the  declaration  of  Puris,  connected  as 
it  was  with  the  modification  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Marcy.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  attempt  to  secure  such  an  extension  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  contained  in  the  first  point  of  that  declaration 
was  worth  making,  on  the  part  of  the  new  Administration,  particularly 
at  a  place  where  there  was  no  reason  to  presume  any  disinclination  to 
adopt  it.  ^Neither  did  the  reply  of  Mr.  Thouvenel  entirely  preclude  the 
hope  of  ultimate  success,  so  far  as  the  disposition  of  France  may  be 
presumed. 

<<The  obstacles,  if' any  there  are,  must  be  inferred  to  have  l^een 
thought  to  exist  elsewhere.  And  an  advance  could  be  expected  only 
when  the  efforts  to  remove  them  had  been  applied  with  effect  in  the 
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proper  qaarter..  It  was,  therefore,  both  natural  and  proper  for  Mr. 
Dayton,  after  having  made  his  offer,  and  received  such  an  answer,  to 
wait  patiently  until  it  should  become  apparent  that  such  efforts  had 
been  made,  and  made  without  success. 

^*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  opposition  to  this  modification  cen- 
ters here.x  Independently  of  the  formal  announcement  of  Lord  John 
Bnssell  to  me  that  the  proposition  was  declined,  I  have,  from  other 
sources  of  information,  some  reason  to  believe  that  it  springs  from  the 
tenacity  of  a  class  of  influential  persons,  by  their  age  and  general  affin- 
ities adverse  to  all  sudden  variations  from  established  ideas.  Such 
people  ^re  not  to  be  carried  away  by  novel  re£|.soning,  however  forcible. 
We  have  cause  to  feel  the  presence  of  a  similar  power  at  home,  though 
in  a  vastly  reduced  degree. 

^^  All  modifications  of  the  public  law,  however  beneficent,  naturally 
meet  with  honest  resistance  in  these  quarters  for  a  time.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  this  may  have  the  effect  of  defeating,  at  this  moment,  the 
application  of  the  noble  doctrines  of  the  declaration  of  Paris,  in  the 
full  expansion  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  But  to  my  mind  the 
failure  to  reach  that  extreme  point  will  not  justify  the  United  States  in 
declining  to  accept  the  good  which  is  actually  within  their  grasp.  The 
declaration  of  the  leading  powers  of  civilized  Europe,  made  at  Paris  in 
1856,  engrafted  upon  the  law  of  nations  for  the  first  time  great  principles 
for  wbich  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  always  contended 
against  souie  of  those  powers,  and  down  to  that  time  had  contended  in 
vain. 

'^  That  great  act  was  the  virtual  triumph  of  their  policy  all  over  the 
globe.  It  was  the  sacrifice,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britaiu,  of  notions  she 
ha<l  ever  before  held  to  with  the  most  unrelenting  rigidity.  It  would 
therefore  seem  as  if  any  reluctance  to  acknowledge  this  practical 
amount  of  benefit,  obtained  on  the  mere  ground  that  something  re^ 
uiained  to  require,  was  calculated  only  to  wither  the  laurels  gained  by 
our  victory. 

^'  It  would  almost  seem  like  a  retrograde  tendency  to  the  barbarism 
of  former  ages.  Surely  it  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  reformed  Govern- 
ment in  America  to  give  counteuance  to  any  such  impression.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  character  of  the  policy  in  later  years,  the  ad- 
vent of  another  and  a  better  power  should  be  marked  by  a  recurrence 
to  (he  best  doctrines  ever  proclaimed  in  the  national  history.  And  if 
it  so  happen  that  they  are  not  now  adopted  by  others  to  the  exact  ex- 
tent that  we  would  prefer,  the  obvious  course  of  wisdom  would  seem  to 
be  to  accept  the  good  which  can  be  obtained,  and  patiently  to  await 
another  opportunity  when  a  continuance  of  exertions  in  the  same  direc- 
tion may  enable  us  to  secure  everything  that  is  left  to  be  desired.'' 

Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Seward,  July  6,  1861.    MSS.  Dispatohes,  Or.  Brit. ;  Dip. 
Corr.,  1861. 

The  blockade  (in  1861-^62)  '<  is  a  legitimate  war  measure  intended  to 
exhaust  the  insurrection.  As  I  have  already  intimated,  we  are  willing 
to  conform  to  the  law  of  nations  as  it  is,  or  to  consent  to  modifications 
of  it,  upon  sufiicient  guarantees  that  what  we  concede  to  other  nations 
shall  be  equally  conceded  by  them.  It  is  not  the  blockade  that  dis- 
tresses European  commerce ;  it  is  the  insurrection  that  renders  the 
blockade  necessary.    Let  the  European  powers  discourage  the  insur- 
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rectioD,  it  will  perish.    The  blockade  has  uot  been  anreasonably  pro- 
tracted." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dayton,  Feb.  19,  1862.    M8S.  Inst.,  France; 

Dip.  Corr.,  1862. 
As  to  blockade  of  Confederate  ports,  see  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.,  1860-'61,  vol. 

51 ;  ihid.y  1864-^65,  vol.  55. 

^*  The  rule  adopted  by  the  Freuch  Government  in  1861,  in  respect  to 
the  civil  war  then  existing  in  the  United  States,  was  as  follows :  *  The 
Southern  States  exhibit  to  foreign  eyes  the  appearance  of  a  Govern- 
ment de  facto,  and  are  hence  to  be  recognized  as  belligerents,  and  can 
employ  against  their  adversaries  such  measures  as  are  usual  in  war. 
♦  •  •  France  recognizes  in  them  (the  United  States)  the  right  to 
establish  blockades,  without  at  the  same  time  recognizing  the  Confed- 
eracy as  a  new  state,  never  having  entered  into  an  official  relation  with 
it.  The  United  States  followed  the  same  course  in  reference  to  French 
inter[)Osition  in  Mexico,  never  having  recognized  Maximilian  as  Em: 
peror,  but  never  having  contested  his  right  to  establish  a  blockade.  It 
ib  true  that  on  August  17,  1866,  President  Johnson  refused  to  recognize 
the  imperial  decree  of  July  9  declaring  the  blockade  of  Matamoras, 
t)at  this  was  only  because  the  blockade  was  ineffective.'  (Archiv.  Dip., 
1866,  iv,  276.)" 

Fauchille.  dn  Blocus  Maritime,  Paris,  1882. 

'^Blockades  are  divided  by  English  and  American  publicists  into  two 
kinds :  (1)  a  simple  or  de  facto  blockade  and  (2)  a  public  or  governmental 
blockade.  This  is  by  no  means  a  mere  nominal  distinction,  but  one 
that  leads  to  practical  consequences  of  mach  importance.  In  cases  of 
•capture,  the  rules  of  evidence  which  are  applicable  to  one  kind  of  block- 
ade, are  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  other;  and  what  a  neutral  vessel 
might  lawfully  do  in  case  of  a  simple  blockade,  would  be  sufficient 
cause  for  condemnation  in  case  of  a  governmental  blockade.  A  simple 
or  de  facto  blockade  is  constituted  merely  by  the  fact  of  an  investment, 
and  without  any  necessity  of  a  public  notification.  As  it  arises  solely 
from  facts,  it  ceases  when  they  terminate;  its  existence  must,  there- 
fore, in  all  cases,  be  established  by  clear  and  decisive  evidence.  The 
burden  of  proof  is  thrown  upon  the  captors,  and  they  are  bound  to 
show  that  there  was  an  actual  blockade  at  the  time  of  the  capture.-  If 
the  blockading  ships  were  absent  from  their  stations  at  the  time 'the  al- 
leged  breach  occurred,  the  captors  must  prove  that  it  was  accidental, 
and  not  such  an  absence  as  would  dissolve  the  blockade.  A  public^  or 
governmental  blockade,  is  one  where  the  investment  is  not  only  actually 
established,  but  where,  also,  a  public  notification  of  the  fact  is  made  to 
neutral  powers  by  the  Government,  or  officers  of  state,  declaring  the 
blockade.  Such  notice  to  a  neutral  state  is  presumed  to  extend  to  all 
its  subjects ;  and  a  blockade  established  by  a  public  edict  is  presumed 
to  continue  till  a  public  notification  of  its  expiration.  Hence  the 
burden  of  proof  is  changed,  and  the  captured  party  is  now  bound  t4> 
repel  the  legal  presumptions  against  him  by  unequivocal  evidence.  It 
would,  probably,  not  be  sufficient  for  the  neutral  claimant  to  prove  that 
the  blockading  squadron  was  absent,  and  there  was  no  actual  invest- 
ment at  the  time  the  alleged  breach  took  place;  he  must  also  prove 
that  it  was  not  an  accidental  and  temporary  absence,  occasioned  by 
■Storms,  but  that  it  arose  from  causes  which,  by  their  necessary  and 
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legal  operation,  raised  the  blockade.  (Wheat.  Elem.  lut.  Law,  pt.  iv, 
ch.  iii,  §  28;  the  Neptunus,  K..  1  Rob.,  170;  the  Betsey,  1  Rob.,  331;  the 
Christina  Mar^aretha,  6  Rob.,  62;  the  Vrow  Johanna,  2  Rob.,  109; 
Duer  on  Insurance,  vol.  i,  pp.  649,  659;  Phillimore  on  Int.  Law,  vol. 
iii,  §  290;  the  Mercurins,  1  Rob.,  82;  the  Neptonus,  H.,  2  Rob.,  110;  the 
Welvaart  van  Pillau,  2  Rob.,  130;  Ortolan,  Diploinatie  de  la  Mer,  tome 
ii,  ch.  ix;  Haatefeuille,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  ix,  ch.  v,  §  2.)^ 

2  Halleck's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  erl.);  '^19. 

Notice  from  the  British  Government  that  a  blockade  will  not  be  con- 
sidered as  existing  without  an  actual  investment,  and  that  vessels  bound 
to  an  invested  port  will  not  be  captured,  unless  previously  warned  off, 
justifies  the  master  of  an  American  vessel,  who  has  been  warned  off, 
but  has,  subsequently,  reasonable  ground  to  believe  the  blockade  has 
ceased,  in  returning  to  make  inquiry  off  the  portt  intending  to  proceed 
elsewhere  if  the  blockade  still  continues. 

Maryland  Ins.  Co.  v.  Wood,  7  Granch,  402. 

The  right  to  blockade  an  enemy's  port  with  a  competent  force,  is  a 
right  secured  to  every  belligerent  by  the  law  of  nations. 

MoCall  V,  Marine  Ins.  Co.,  8  Crancb.  59. 

A  belligerent  may  blockade  the  port  of  his  enemy ;  but  this  blockade 
<loes  not,  according  to  modern  usage,  extend  to  a  neutral  vessel  found 
in  port,  nor  prevent  her  from  coming  out  with  the  cargo  which  was  on 
board  when  the  blockade  was  instituted. 

Olivera  v.  Union  Ins.  Co.,  3  Wheat..  183. 

IKeutrals  may  question  the  existence  of  a  blockade,  and  challenge 
the  legal  authority  of  the  party  which  has  undertaken  to  establish  it. 
One  belligerent,  engaged  in  actual  war,  has  a  right  to  blockade  the 
ports  of  the  other,  and  neutrals  are  bound  to  respect  that  right.  The 
blockade  of  the  ports  of  the  Confederacy  under  the  proclamation  of 
the  President  of  the  19th  of  April  1861,  was  valid. 

The  Prize  Cases,  2  Black,  635;   The  Circassian^  2  Wall.,  135;   The  Admiral, 
3  ihid.,  603. 

To  justify  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  blockade,  and  legalize  the  capt- 
ure of  a  neutral  vessel  for  violating  it,  a  state  of  actual  war  must  exist, 
.  and  the  neutral  must  have  knowledge  or  notice  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  one  belligerent  to  blockade  the  ports  of  the  other. 

To  create  the  right  of  blockade,  and  other  belligerent  rights,  as  of 
capture,  as  against  neutrals,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  party  claiming 
them  should  be  at  war  with  a  separate  and  independent  power ;  the 
parties  to  a  civil  war  are  in  the  same  predicament  as  two  nations  who 
engage  in  a  contest  and  have  recourse  to  arms.  A  state  of  actual  war 
may  exist  without  any  formal  declaration  of  it  by  either  party ;  and 
this  is  true  of  both  a  civil  and  a  foreign  war. 

The  Prize  Cases,  2  Black.  635. 
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The  proclamation  of  blockade  haviDg  allowed  fifteen  days  for  neatrals 
to  leave,  a  vessel  which  overstays  the  time  is  liable  to  capture,  even  if 
her  delay  was  partly  due  to  difficalty  in  procuring  a  tag,  this  being  one 
of  the  accidents  which  must  have  been  foreseen  and  shoald  have  been 
provided  for  while  the  vessel  was  remaining  in  port  and  loading  a  cargo 
with  the  proclamation  in  view. 

Ibid. 

A  pnblic  blockade  of  a  city  is  not  terminated  by  the  occnpation  of 
the  city  by  the  blockading  belligerent ;  the  city  itself  being  hostile,  the 
opposing  enemy  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  occupation  limited,  recent, 
and  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  war.  Still  less  does  such  occnpation 
terminate  such  a  blockade  proclaimed  and  maintained  not  only  against 
the  city,  but  against  the  fort  and  district  commercially  dependent  upon 
it  and  blockaded  by  its  blockade. 

The  Ciroaa8ian^2  Wall.,  135. 

This  ruling  conflicts  with  Thirty  Hogsheads  t^.  Boyle,  9  Granch,  19L 
Damages  were  afterwards  given  by  the  Mixed  Commission  to  the  owners 
of  the  Circassian.  See  Hall  Int.  Law.,  656.  Of  the  decision  in  the  Cir- 
cassian Professor  Lorimer  thud  speaks : 

^<A  British  ship,  the  Circassian,  was  actually  seized  and  confiscated 
by  the  American  prize  court  for  attempting  to  run  the  blockade  at  New 
Orleans  after  New  Orleans  had  been  retaken  and  was  in  possession  of 
the  North,  and  she  was  restored  only  under  the  Mixed  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Treaty  of  Washington  at  the  close  of  the  war.  The  com- 
mission held  that  as  the  bl&ckade  was  terminat.ed  by  the  recapture,  the 
right  of  a  belligerent  to  exercise  the  privileges  which  it  conferred 
against  a  neutral  vessel  was  at  an  end.'^ 

Lorimer's  Law  of  Nations,  145. 

A  public  blockade,  that  is  to  say,  a  blockade  regularly  notified  to 
neutral  Governments,  and  as  such  distinguished  from  a  simple  blockade 
or  such  as  may  be  established  by  a  naval  officer  acting  on  his  own  dis- 
cretion or  under  direction  of  his  superiors,  must,  in  the  absence  of  dear 
proof  to  the  contrary,  be  presumed  to  continue  until  notification  is  given 
by  the  blockading  Oovernment  of  its  discontinuance. 

The  CircaflBian,  H  Wall.,  135;  The  Balgorrj,  ibid.,  474. 

Evidence  of  intent  to  violate  blockade  may  be  collected  from  bills  of 
lading,  from  letters  and  papers  found  on  board  the  captured  vessel, 
from  acts  and  words  of  the  owners  or  hirers  of  the  vessel  and  the  ship- 
pers of  the  cargo  and  their  agents,  and  from  the  spoliation  of  papers  in 
apprehension  of  capture. 

The  Circaflsian,  ibid,,  135. 

The  blockade  of  the  coast  of  Louisiana^' blb  established  on  the  coast  of 
the  Southern  States  generally^  by  the  President's  proclamation  of  April 
J  9, 1861,  was  not  terminated  by  the  capture  of  the  forts  below  New 
Orleans  by  Commodore  Farragut  and  the  occupation  of  the  city  hy 
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General  Butler,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  I2th  of 
May,  1862,  declaring  that  after  Jane  1  the  bioclftide  of  the  port  of  New 
Orleans  should  cease.  It  therefore  remained  in  force  at  Oalcasien,  on 
the  western  extremity  of  the  coast  of  Louisiana. 

The  Baigorry,  ibid.,  474.    The  Josephine,  3  ibid.,  83. 

A  blockade  is  not  to  be  extended  by  construction. 

The  Peterhoffy  5  Wall.,  28. 

A  blockade  which  was  ^'  iotended  to  blockade  the  whole  coast,  from 
the  Chesai>eake  Bay  to  the  Bio  Grande,"  did  not  indude  the  mouth  of 
the  Bio  Grande,  the  middle  of  that  stream  forming  the  boundary  line 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  the  free  navigation  of  the 
river  being  guaranteed  by  treaty.  The  presumption  from  these  facts 
could  be  overcome  only  by  an  express  declaration  to  that  end. 

Ibid. 

Hence  trade,  duriug  the  rebellion,  between  London  and  MatamoraSy 
two  neutral  places,  the  latter  au  inland  port  of  Mexico,  and  close  to  the 
Mexican  boundary  line,  even  with  intent  to  supply,  from  Matamoras, 
goods  to  Texas,  then  an  enemy  of  the  United  States,  was  not  unlawftil 
on  the  ground  of  such  violation. 

Ibid. 

(2)  Must  be  kotified  to  neutrals. 

§360. 

When  a  blockade  has  been  abandoned  and  then  renewed,  there  should 
be  either  a  new  proclamation  by  the  blockading  sovereign,  or  vessels 
making  for  the  blockaded  port  (aft^r  notice  of  the  withdrawal)  ought 
to  be  <^  premonished  of  their  danger  and  permitted  to  change  their 
course  as  they  might  think  proper.'' 

Mr.  Madiflon,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  C.  Pinokney,  Oct.  85,  1801.  MSB.  Inst  Min- 
iflten. 

«  The  British  principle  which  makes  a  notification  to  foreign  Gtovem- 
ments  of  an  intended  blockade  equivalent  to  the  notice  required  by  the 
law  of  nations  before  the  penalty  can  be  incurred,  cannot  be  conceded." 

Mr.  Madison,  Seo.  of  State,  report  Jan.  25,  1806.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

^  In  addition  to  what  is  proposed  on  the  subject  of  blockades  in  VI 
and  yn  articles,  the  perseverance  of  Great  Britain  in  considering  a 
notification  of  a  blockade,  and  even  of  an  intended  blockade,  to  a  for- 
eign Government,  or  its  ministers  at  London,  as  a  notice  to  its  citizens, 
and  as  rendering  a  vessel,  whenever  found  in  a  destination  to  tlie  noti- 
fied port,  liable  to  capture,  calls  for  a  special  remedy.  The  palpable 
injustice  of  the  practice  is  aggravated^by  the  auxiliary  rule  prevailing 
in  the  British  courts,  that  the  blockade  is  to  be  held  in  legal  force  until  * 
the  Governmental  notification  be  expressly  rescinded,  however  certain 
the  fact  may  be  that  the  blockade  was  never  formed  or  had  ceased. 
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You  will  be  at  no  loss  for  topics  to  enforce  the  iucousistency  of  the^e  in- 
novations with  the  law*  of  nations,  with  the  nature  of  blockades,  with 
the  safety  of  neutral  commerce,  and  particularly  with  the  commanica- 
tion  made  to  this  Government  by  order  of  the  British  Government  in 
the  year  1804,  according  to  which  the  British  commanders  and  vice- 
admiralty  conrts  were  instructed  '  not  to  consider  any  blockade  of  the 
islands  of  Martinique  and  Guadnloupe  as  existing  unless  in  respect  of 
particular  ports  which  may  be  actually  invested,  and  then  not  to  capt- 
ure vessels  bound  to  such  ports  unless  they  shall  previously  have  been 
warned  not  to  enter  them.' " 

Mr.  Mad i SOD,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinkney,  May  17, 1806.    MSS. 
Inst.,  Ministers. 

^^  On  this  subject  it  is  fortunate  that  Great  Britain  has  already  in  a 
formal  communication  admitted  the  principle  for  which  we  contend.  It 
will  be  only  necessary  therefore  to  hold  her  to  the  true  sense  of  her  own 
act.  The  words  of  the  communication  are  ^  that  vessels  must  be  teamed 
not  to  enter.'  The  term  warn  technically  imports  a  distinction  between 
an  individual  notice  to  vessels  and  a  general  notice  by  proclamation 
or  diplomatic  communication ;  and  the  terms  not  to  enter  equally  dis- 
tinguishes a  notice  at  or  very  near  the  blockaded  port  from  a  notice 
directed  against  the  original  destination,  or  the  apparent,  intention  of 
a  vessel  nowise  approaching  such  a  port." 

Same  to  same,  Feb.*  3.  1807;  ibid. 

Notification  of  blockade  must  be  made  directly  to  the  Governments 
of  neutral  powers. 

Mr.  Rubh,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Correa,  May  28,  1817.    MSS.  Notes,  For.  Leg. 

« 

"  It  will  be  your  duty,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  the  true  principles 
of  blockade  contended  for  and  insisted  upon  by  the  United  States. 
They  are  well  known  to  the  world.  We  deny  that  general  and  diplo- 
matic notifications  of  blockade  are  of  binding  force ;  though  they  may 
be  regarded  as  friendly  notices.  Blockade  must  be  confined  to  particu- 
lar and  specified  places,  with  a  sufficient  force  near  to  intercept  the  en- 
try of  vessels,  and  no  vessel  is  subject  to  capture  without  previous 
notice  or  due  warning." 

Mr.  Clayton,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  FLennikeu,  May  12,  1849.     MSS.  Inst.,  Den- 
mark. 

The  rule  requiring  notice  of  a  blockade  applies,  at  the  utmost,  only 
to  vessels  about  entering  a  blockaded  port  in  ignorance  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  blockade. 

Mr.  Hunter,  Acting   Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  SartigeB,  July  29, 1852.    MSS.  Notes, 
France. 

^^  The  safest  rule,  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  both  belligerents  and 
neutrals  involved  in  blockade,  is  believed  to  be  contained  in  the  ISth 
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article  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  of  the 
19th  of  November,  1794,  in  the  following  words: 

'*^And  whereas  it  frequently  happens  that  vessels  sail  for  a  port  or 
place  belonging  to  an  enemy,  without  knowing  that  the  same  is  either 
besieged,  blockaded,  or  invested,  it  is  agreed  that  every  vessel  so  cir- 
cumstanced may  be  turned  away  from  such  port  or  place,  but  she  shall 
not  be  detained,  nor  her  cargo,  if  not  contraband,  be  confiscated,  un- 
less after  the  notice,  she  shall  again  attempt  to  enter,  but  she  shall  he 
permitted  to  go  to  any  other  port  or  place  she  may  think  proper.^ 

^^A  similar  article  ^is  contained  in  many  other  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  powers." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Lord  LyoDs,  Mar.  24,  1H62.  M88.  Notes,  Gr. 
Brit. 

Aa  to  notification  by  Texas  in  1842  of  blockade  of  Mexico,  see  Brit,  and  For,  St. 
Pap.,  1845^46,  vol.  34,  12GI,  1262.  This  blockade,  not  being  '*real,"  was, 
on  Sept.  21,  1842,  declared  by  the  British  forei^^n  office  to  be  of  no  efiect. 

In  numerous  treaties  negotiated  by  the  United  States,  it  is  provided 
that,  notwithstanding  a  diplomatic  general  notice  of  blockade,  a  neu- 
tral vessel  cannot  be  condemned  for  blockade-running  unless  she  had 
notice  en  route  that  the  place  in  question  was  blockaded.  (Treaty  with 
Sweden,  September  4,  1816;  July  14,  1827;  with  Pnissia,  May  1,  1828; 
with  Greece,  December  10,  1837;  with  Sardinia,  November '26,  1837.) 
In  other  treaties  special  notification  is  made  dependent  on  the  question 
of  the  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  the  party  seized.  (Treaty  of  the  United 
States  with  G-reat  Britain,  November  28, 1795  ;  with  France.  September 
30, 1800;  with  Hayti,  November  3,1864;  with  Italy,  February  27,  1871.) 
"But  notwithstanding  these  treaties,  the  (Toverninent  of  the  United 
States  seems  to  look  npon  the  diplomatic  noticie  as  superfluous,  and  to 
exact  in  all  casesa  special  notification.  The  instructionsof  May  14, 1846, 
relating  to  the  blockade  of  Mexican  ports  presciibe  that  no  neutral  ves- 
sel entering  into  a  blockaded  port  can  be  captured  or  detained  unless  it 
has  received  from  one  of  the  blockading  squadron  special  notice  of  the 
existence."  (Martens  Nouv.  rec.  IX,  167.)  The  proclamation  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  of  April  19,  1861,  declares  that  if,  with  the  intention  to 
violate  the  blockade,  a  ship  attempts  to  leave  or  to  enter  one  of  the 
blockaded  ports,  there  must  be  an  examination  by  the  commander  of 
one  of  the  blockading  vessels,  who  shall  take  due  note  of  the  fact  and 
dute  of  the  notice.  Lord  Lyons  to  Lord  Eussell,  May  2, 1861 ;  Mr. 
Seward  to  the  minister  of  Spain,  Archiv.  Dip.,  1861,  ii,  265;  iii,  438, 
i4»X  But  the  American  prize  courts  have  not  accepted  this  opinion  of 
the  Executive,  and  have  fallen  back  on  the  limitations  of  the  treaties 
above  mentioned ;  and  the  Federal  courts  have  declared  that  a  vessel 
could  be  taken  prize  without  special  notice,  if  the  officers  of  the  vessel 
had  knowled^^e  of  the  blockade,  and  were  consequently  chargeable  with 
bad  faith.     (The  Circassian,  2  Wall,  135.)  " 

Faachille's  Blocus  Maritime  (Paris,  IB82),  203,  204. 

Ab  to  notification  by  the  United  States,  in  1846,  of  the  blockade  of  Mexican 
ports  in  the  Pacific,  see  Brit,  and  For.  St. Pap.,  1846-'46,  1139. 

Notice  may  be  express,  to  a  particular  Government,  or  to  a  ship,  or 
it  may  be  inferred  from  all  the  facts,  among  which  notoriety  is  to  be 
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eBpecially  cousidered.  To  proceed  to  the  moath  of  the  blockaded  port 
on  the  plea  of  there  seeking  information,  exposes  the  vessel  to  senoas 
suspicion  of  knowledge  of  blockade,  and  the  mere  hovering  around  a 
blockaded  port,  as  if  to  seize  some  unguarded  point  to  enter,  is  ground 
for  seizure. 

See  the  CoraeliuB,  3  Wall..  214. 

The  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  provides  that 
every  vessel  may  be  turned  away  Irom  every  blockaded  or  besieged  port 
or  place,  which  shall  have  sailed  for  the  same  without  knowledge  of  the 
blockade  or  siege ;  but  she  shall  not  be  detained,  nor  her  cargo,  if  not 
contraband,  be  confiscated  unless,  after  notice,  she  shall  again  attempt 
to  enter;  but  she  shall  be  permitted  to  go  to  any  other  port  or  place 
she  may  think  proper.  And  this  treaty  is  conceived  to  be  a  correct  ex- 
position of  the  present  law  of  nations  upon  this  point  The  intention 
must  be  manifested  in  such  manner  as  to  be  equivalent  to  an  attempt. 

Fitzaimmone  v,  Newport  Ins.  Co.,  4  Cranch,  1Q5. 

In  the  absence  of  sncb  a  treaty,  the  courts  do  not  require  notice ;  Field's  Code 
Int.  Law,  $  892,  oiting  1  Kent  Com.,  150;  The  Ciroas8ian,2  WalL,  135; 
Wheat;  on  Capture,  193-207;  The  Hallie  Jackson,  Blatch.  Prise  Caae^  2, 
41 ;  The  Empress,  iMd,,  175 ;  except  where  the  vessel  sails  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  blockade ;  The  Nayade,  1  Newb.  Adm.,  366. 

It  is  a  settled  rule  that  a  vessel  in  a  blockaded  port  is  presumed  to 
have  notice  of  a  blockade  as  soon  as  it  commences. 

The  Prize  Cases,  2  Black,  635. 

The  provision  in  the  President's  proclamation  of  the  19th  of  April, 
1861,  for  warning  vessels  which  approached  the  blockaded  ports  with  a 
view  to  entering,  did  not  protect  a  vessel  that  sailed  for  a  blockaded  port 
with  knowledge  of  the  blockade. 

The  Hiawatha,  ibid,,  677;  The  Admiral,  3  WaU.,  603. 

Where  a  vessel,  knowing  of  ablockade  when  she  sails,  has  no  just  reason 
to  suppose  it  has  been  discontinued,  her  approach  to  the  mouth  of  a 
blockaded  port  for  inquiry  is  itself  a  breach  of  the  blockade,  and  sub- 
jects both  vessel  and  cargo  to  seizure  and  condemnation. 

The  Cheshire,  3  Wall.,  231. 

Knowledge. of  a  recently  established  blockade  may  be  inferred  firom 
Ibcts. 

The  Herald,  ibid.,  768. 

Under  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  April  19, 1861,  only  tiioae 
who  are  ignorant  of  th^  blockade  are  entitled  to  the  warning  and  in- 
dorsement mentioned  in  the  proclamation. 

The  Revere,  2  Spragae,  107. 
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(3)  Must  bb  evfkctivs. 

§361. 

• 

^<  Ports  not  effectually  blockaded  by  a  force  capable  of  completely 
investiDg  them  have  not  yet  been  declared  (by  the  law  of  nations)  in  a 
state  of  blockade.  ^  *  *  If  the  effectiveness  of  the  blockade  is  dis- 
pensed withy  then  every  port  of  all  the  belligerent  powers  may  at  all  times 
be  declared  in  that  state  (of  blockade)  and  the  commerce  of  neutrals  is 
thereby  sabjected  to  universal  capture.  But  if  this  principle  is  strictly 
adhered  to,  the  capacity  to  blockade  will  be  limited  to  the  naval  force 
of  the  belligerent,  and  of  consequence  the  mischief,  to  neutral  com- 
merce cannot  be  very  extensive.  1  observe  that  you  have  pressed  this 
reasoning  on  the  British  minister,  who  replies  that  an  occasional  ab- 
sence of  a  fleet  from  a  blockaded  port  ought  not  to  change  the  state  of 
the  place.  Whatever  force  this  observation  may  be  entitled  to  where 
that  occasional  absence  has  been  produced  by  an  accident,  as  a  storm 
which  for  a  moment  blows  off  the  fleet  and  forces  it  from  its  station, 
which  station  it  Immediately  resumes,  1  am  persuaded  thitt  when  a  part 
of  the  fleet  is  applied,  though  only  for  a  time,  to  other  objects,  or  comes 
into  port,  the  very  principle  requiring  an  effective  blockade — which  is 
that  the  mischief  can  only  be  coextensive  with  the  naval  force  of  the 
belligerent — ^requires  that  during  such  temporary  absence  the  com- 
merce of  neutrals  to  the  place  should  be  free.'' 

Mr.  Martthall,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Bir.  King,  Sept.  20,  1600.    MSS.  Inst.,  Ministers. 
2  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  1800. 

Mere  liability  by  neutral  vessels,  to  capture,  by  belligerent  cruisers 
hovering  around  a  coast,  cannot  constitute  a  blockade  of  a  port  on  such 
coast. 

Mr.  Madison,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  G.  Pinekney,  Oct.  25, 1801.    MSS.  Inst.,  Min- 
isters. 

The  law  of  nations  requires,  to  constitute  a  blockade,  that  there  should 
be  the  '^  presence  and  position  of  a  force  rendering  access  to  the  pro- 
hibited place  manifestly  difficult  and  dangerous.  Every  jurist  of  rep- 
utation, who  treats  with  precision  on  this  branch  of  the  laws  of  nations, 
refers  to  an  actual  or  particular  blockade." 

Mr.  Madison,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Thornton,  Oct.  27, 1803.    MSS.  Dom.  Let.    See 
also  letter  of  Mr.  Madison  to  Mr.  Merry,  Dec.  24, 1803 ;  ibid. 

^^The  fictitious  blockades  proclaimed  by  Great  Britain  and  made  the 
pretext  for  violating  the  commerce  of  neutral  nations  have  been  one  of 
the  greatest  abuses  ever  committed  on  the  high  seas.  During  the  late 
war  they  were  carried  to  an  extravagance  which  would  have  been  ridic- 
ulous, if  in  their  effects  they  had  not  inflicted  such  serious  and  exten- 
sive injuries  on  neutral  nations.  Ports  were  proclaimed  in  a  state  of 
blockade  previous  to  the  arrival  of  any  force  at  them,  were  considered 
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in  that  state  withoat  regard  to  intermiBsions  in  the  presence  of  the 
blockading  force,  and  the  proclamations  left  in  operation  after  its  final 
departure;  the  British  cruisers  daring  the  whole  time  seizing  every 
vessel  bound  to  such  ports,  at  whatever  distance  from  them,  and  the 
British  prize  courts  pronouncing  condemnations  wherever  a  knowledge 
of  the  proclamation  at  the  time  of  sailing  could  be  presumed,  although 
it  might  afterwards  be  known  that  no  real  blockade  existed.  The  whole 
scene  was  a  perfect  mockery  in  which  fact  was  sacrificed  to  form  and 
right  to  power  and  plunder.  The  United  States  were  among  the  great- 
est sufferers ;  and  would  have  been  still  more  so,  if  redress  for  some  of 
the  spoliations  proceeding  from  this  source  had  not  fallen  within  the 
provisions  of  an  article  in  the  treaty  of  1794," 

Mr.  Mad ison,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  MoDroe,  Jan.  5, 1804.    MSS.  Inst.,  MinisteiB. 

^^The  British  Government  having  repealed  the  order  in  council  and 
the  blockade  of  May,  1806,  and  all  other  illegal  blockades,  and  having 
declared  that  it  would  institute  no  blockade  which  should  not  be  sup- 
ported by  an  adequate  force,  it  was  thought  better  to  leave  that  question 
on  that  ground  than  to  continue  the  war  to  obtain  a  more  precise  defi- 
nition of  blockade,  after  the  other  essential  cause  of  the  war,  that  of 
impressment,  should  be  removed." 

Bir.  Monroe,  Seo.  of  State,  to  the  envoya  at  Ghent,  June  23, 1814.    MSS.  Inst 

Miniaters. 

Although  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States,  during  the  con- 
ference at  Ohent,  were  unable  to  obtain  from  Great  Britain  any  defi- 
nition which  would  limit  blockade,  the  British  Government  from  that 
time  ceased  to  claim  that  blockades  were  effective  unless  supported  by 
a  naval  force  adequate  to  substantially  seal  the  port. 

See  4  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  9. 

^^^o  maxim  of  the  law  of  nations  is  better  established  than  that  a 
blockade  shall  be  confined  to  particular  ports,  and  that  an  adequate 
force  shall  be  stationed  at  each  to  support  it.  The  force  should  be  sta- 
tionary, and  not  a  cruising  squadron,  and  placed  so  near  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor,  or  mouth  of  the  river,  as  to  make  it  evidently  dangerous 
for  a  vessel  to  enter.  I  have  to  add  that  a  vessel  entering  the  port 
ought  not  to  be  seized,  except  in  returning  to  it  after  being  warned  off 
,by  the  blockading  squadron  stationed  near  it" 

Mr.  Monroe,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  de  Onis,  Mar.  20, 1816.    MSS.  Notee,  For.  Leg. 

<^This  (consideration  ought  to  operate  with  still  greater  force  in  lead- 
ing the  British  Cabinet  to  an  adjustment  of  the  principal  objects  of 
collision  between  neutral  and  belligerent  interests.  The  unexampled 
outrages  upon  all  neutral  rights  which  were  sanctioned  during  the  late 
wars  both  by  Great  Britain  and  France,  were  admitted  by  both  to  be 
unwarranted  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  nations.  They  were,  on  both  sides, 
profesi$ed  to  be  retaliations,  and  each  party  pleaded  the  excesses  of  the 
other  as  the  justification  of  its  own.    Yet  so  irresistible  is  the  tend- 
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ency  of  precedent  to  beoome  prinoiple  in  that  part  of  the  law  of  nations 
which  has  its  tbandations  in  usage,  that  Great  Britain,  in  her  late  war 
with  the  United  Sta^s,  applied  against  neatral  maritime  nations  almost 
all  the  most  exceptionable  doctrines  and  practices  which  she  had  intro- 
duced daring  her  war  against  France.  The  maritime  nations  were  then 
so  sabservient  to  her  domination  that  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands a  clearance  was  actnally  refused  to  vessels  from  thence  to  a  port 
in  the  TJnited  States  on  the  avowed  ground  that  their  whole  coast  had 
been  declared  by  Great  Britain  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade.  The  whole 
coast  in  a  state  of  blockade,  while  the  British  commerce,  upon  every 
sea,  was  writhing  under  the  torture  inflicted  by  our  armed  vessels  and 
privateers  issuing  from  the  ports  thus  pretended  to  be  in  blockade  I 
The  dereliction  of  the  rights  of  maritime  neutrality  by  all  the  allied 
powers  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  at  the  subsequent  negotiations 
for  settling  the  affairs  of  Europe  at  Paris,  have  ro  far  given  a  tacit 
sanction  to  all  the  British  practices  in  the  late  wars  that  none  t>f  them 
would  have  a  right  to  complain  if  the  United  States,  on  the  contin- 
gency of  a  maritime  war  in  which  they  should  be  engaged,  should  ap- 
ply to  the  neutral  commerce  of  all  those  allies  the  doctrines  which  they 
thus  suffered  Great  Britain,  without  remonstrance,  to  apply  against  it 
in  her  late  contest  with  the  United  States." 

Mr.  AdAmSy  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bosh,  Noy.  16,  1617.    MSS.  Inst.,  Mioisters. 

<<  The  renewal  of  the  war  in  Venezuela  has  been  signalized  on  the 
part  of  the  Spanish  commanders  by  proclamations  of  blockade  unwar- 
ranted by  the  law  of  nations,  and  by  decrees  regardless  of  that  of 
humanity.  With  no  other  naval  force  than  a  single  frigate,  a  brig,  and 
a  schooner,  employed  in  transporting  supplies  from  Cnracoa  to  Porto 
Gabello,  they  have  presumed  to  declare  a  blockade  of  more  than  twelve 
hundred  miles  of  coast.  To  this  outrage  upon  all  the  rights  of  neutral- 
ly, they  have  added  the  absurd  ppetension  of  interdicting  the  peaceable 
commerce  of  other  nations  with  all  the  ports  of  the  Spanish  Main,  upon 
the  pretense  that  it  had  heretofore  been  forbidden  by  the  Spanish  colo- 
nial laws ;  and  on  the  strength  of  these  two  inadmissible  principles, 
they  have  issued  commissions  at  Porto  Cabello  and  in  the  island  of 
Porto  Bico  to  a  swarm  of  privateers,  which  have  committed  extensive 
and  ruinous  depredations  upon  the  lawful  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  upon  that  of  other  nations,  and  particularly  of  Great 
Britain.  It  was  impossible  that  neutral  nations  should  submit  to  such 
a  system ;  the  execution  has  been  as  strongly  marked  with  violence  and 
emelty  as  was  its  origin  with  injustice.  •  •  •  The  naval  officers  of 
the  United  States  who  have  been  instructed  to  protect  our  commerce 
in  that  quarter  have  been  brought  in  conflict  with  two  descriptions  of 
wUaw/ul  captors,  the  acknowledged  and  the  disavowed  pirates  from 
Pixrto  Bico  and  Porto  Cabello,  and  in  both  cases  the  actual  depreda- 
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tors  have  been  of  the  same  class  of  Spanish  snbjeots,  and  often  proba- 
bly the  same  persons.'' 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Hr.  Nelson,  Apr.  8, 1803.  MSS.  Intit.,  Ifinisten. 
Lawrence's  Wheaton  (ed.  1863),  846,  847. 

In  1827,  Brazil,  being  a  belligerent,  imposing  a  blockade  on  her  ene- 
mies, undertook  to  lay  down  two  laws  of  blockade,  maintaining  as  against 
United  States  vessels  the  strict  rnles  held  by  the  United  States  and  as 
against  British  vessels  the  lazer  rules  held  by  Great  Britain.  This  the 
British  Government  resisted,  holding  that  it  would  recognize  no  block- 
ade that  was  not  effectual.  Brazil  was  forced  to  give  way,  and  the  rule 
the  maritime  powers  united  in  imposing  on  the  Brazilian  blockade  the 
test  of  efficacy.  On  this  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  then  President,  thns  com- 
ments in  his  Memoirs:  ^^Belligerent,  she  (Great  Britain)  tramples  on 
neutral  rights ;  neutral,  she  maintains  them  at  the  cannon's  month;  and 
the  Brazilian  courts  have  been  awed  into  submission." 

7  J.  Q.  Adams'  Memoirs,  385. 

As  to  the  action  of  our  Government  in  respect  to  Key  West  as  a  port  of  lelbge 
for  Sonth  American  belligerent  cruisers,  see  7  J.  Q.  Adams'  Memoirs,  290. 

For  correspondence  of  the  United  States  with  Spain  in  1822  as  to  blookade  of 
South  America,  see  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.,  vol.  9, 784. 

'<  The  mandate  of  the  Mexican  Government  was  obviously  tantamount 
to  a  blockade  by  notification  merely,  the  illegality  of  which  has  invari- 
ably been  asserted  by  the  United  States,  and  has  been  agreed  to  by 
Mexico  in  the  treaty.'' 

Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State^  to  Mr.  Monaster! o,  May  18, 1837.    MSB.  Notes,  Mez. 

<<  A  blockade,  to  be  valid  under  the  law  of  nations,  must  be  efficient; 
that  is  to  say,  carried  on  by  a  force  competent  to  prevent  the  entraoce 
of  neutrals  into  the  blockaded  ports.  •  •  •  Neutrals  proceeding  to 
such  ports  cannot  lawfully  be  captured  for  the  mere  intent,  express  or 
implied,  of  entering  them,  but  must  be  warned  ofif  by  the  blockading 
force ;  but  after  having  thus  been  duly  warned,  if  they  shall  again  at- 
tempt  to  enter,  they  are  liable  to  capture  and  condemnation  as  lawful 
prize.'' 

Mr.  Clayton,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bowlin,  Jan.  24,  1850.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

^'  It  may  be  admitted  that  neither  France  nor  the  United  States  has 
acknowledged  the  legality  of  the  blockade  of  an  extensive  ooast  by 
proclamation  only,  and  without  a  force  to  carry  the  same  into  effect.  It 
may  also  be  true  that,  with  a  view  to  protect  innocent  neutrals,  proceed- 
ing from  a  distance  to  a  blockaded  port,  from  capture  on  account  of  an 
honest  ignorance  on  their  part  of  the  existence  of  the  blockade,  a  pre- 
vious warning  thereof,  by  an  entry,  or  other  mode  of  actual  notice,  on 
the  papers  of  the  vessel,  has  been  deemed  advisable." 

Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sartiges*  Jane  3, 1852.    MSS.  Notes,  France. 

'^  In  some  respects  I  think  the  law  of  blockade  is  unreasonably  rig- 
orous towards  neutrals,  and  they  can  fairly  claim  a  relaxation  of  it-  By 
the  decisions  of  the  English  courts  of  admiralty — and  ours  have  gen- 
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erally  followed  their  footsteps — a  neutral  vessel  which  happens  to  be  in 
a  blockaded  port  is  not  permitted  to  depart  with  a  cargo  unless  that 
cargo  was  on  board  at  the  time  when  the  blockade  commenced  or  was 
first  made  known.  Having  visited  the  port  in  the  common  freedom  of 
trsMle,  a  neutral  vessel  onght  to  be  permitted  to  depart  with  a  cargo 
without  regard  to  the  time  when  it  was  received  on  board." 

Mr.  Maroy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bachanan,  Apr.  13,  1854.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr. 

Brit.    Honae  Ex.  Doc.  103, 33rd  Coug.,  let  Sees. 
Ab  condemning  paper  blockades,  see  Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sartiges, 

Joly  28,  1856.    MSS.  Notee,  France. 

<<  The  blockade  of  an  enemy's  coast,  in  order  to  prevent  all  intercoarse 
.with  neutral  powers,  even  for  the  most  peaceful  purpose,  is  a  claim 
which  gains  no  additional  strength  by  an  investigation  into  the  founda- 
tion on  which  it  rests ;  and  the  evils  which  have  accompanied  its  exer- 
cise call  for  an  efficient  remedy.  The  investment  of  a  place  by  sea  and 
land  with  a  view  to  its  reduction,  preventing  it  from  receiving  supplies 
of  men  and  material  necessary  for  its  defense,  is  a  legitimate  mode  of 
prosecuting  hostilities  which  cannot  be  reasonably  objected  to,  so  long 
as  war  is  recognized  as  an  arbiter  of  national  disputes.  But  the  block- 
ade of  a  coast  or  of  commercial  positions  along  it,  without  any  regard 
to  ulterior  military  oi>erations,  and  with  the  real  design  of  carrying  on 
a  war  against  trade,  and  from  its  very  nature  against  the  trade  of 
peaceable  and  friendly  powers,  instead  of  a  war  against  armed  men,  is 
a  proceeding  which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  reason  or  with  the 
opinions  of  modern  times.  To  watch  every  creek  and  river  and  harbor 
upon  an  ocean  frontier,  in  order  to  seize  and  confiscate  every  vessel 
with  its  cargo  attempting  to  enter  or  go  out,  without  any  direct  effect 
upon  the  true  objects  of  war,  is  a  mode  of  conducting  hostilities  which 
would  find  few  advocates  if  now  first  presented  for  consideration.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  right  to  do  this  has  been  long  recognized  by  the 
law  of  nations,  accompanied  indeed  with  precautionary  conditions,  in- 
tended to  prevent  abuse,  but  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  lament- 
ably inoperative.  It  is  very  desirable,  therefore,  that  this  constant 
source  of  irritation  in  time  of  war  should  be  guarded  against,  and  the 
power  to  interrupt  all  intercourse  with  extensive  regions  be  limited  and 
Iirecisely  defined,  before,  by  a  necessary  reaction,  its  exercise  is  met 
by  an  armed  resistance.    •    •    • 

^But  Lord  Stowell  has  borne  yet  more  direct  testimony  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  these  suggestions.  In  a  case  decided  by  him,  he  said  a 
blockade  is  '  a  sort  of  circum  vallation,  by  which  all  correspondence  and 
oommnnication  is,  as  far  as  human  force  can  effect  it,  effectually  cut 
off,'  etc" 

Mr.  Cam,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Mason,  June  27,  1859.    MSS.  Inst.,  France. 

<^  The  undersigned,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  has  had 
the  honor  of  receiving  the  note  of  Baron  Gerolt  of  the  30th  ultimo,  mak- 
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ing  inqniries  about  the  blockade  of  the  ports  in  several  of  the  States, 
and  would  observe  in  reply — 

'^  Ist.  That  the  blockade  will  be  strictly  enforced  upon  the  principles 
recognized  by  the  law  of  nations. 

<^2d.  That  armed  vessels  of  neutral  states  will  have  the  right  to  enter 
and  depart  from  the  interdicted  ports. 

^^3d.  That  merchant  vessels  in  port  at  the  time  when  the  blockade 
took  effect  will  be  allowed  a  reasonable  time  for  their  departure. 

^<  4th.  The  Government  cannot  consent  that  the  emigrant  vessels 
shall  enter  the  interdicted  ports." 

Mr.  Seward,  Bee.  of  State,  to  BftroD  Qerolt,  May  2,  1861.    MSS.  Notes,  Proaaia. 

Temporary  fortuitous  absence  of  a  blockading  force,  by  which  oc- 
casional blockade-runners  slip  in,  does  not  of  itself  break  up  the  blockade. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Lord  Lyons,  May  :27,  1861.    MSS.  Notes,  Gr.  Brit. 

Lord  Bussell,  in  an  interview  with  Mr.  Adams,  having  stated  that 
the  British.  Government,  in  conformity  with  a  declaration  previously 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  would  not  recognize  as  internationally 
binding  a  decree  of  a  sovereign  closing  certain  of  his  ]K)rts  which  were 
in  the  hands  of  insurgents,  Mr.  Seward  instructed  Mr.  Adams  that 
though  there  was  an  act  of  Congress  authorising  the  President  to  close 
such  ports  of  the  United  States  as  were  held  by  the  Confederates,  the 
President,  while  not  conceding  that  such  action  would  not  be  interna- 
tionally valid,  had  not  determined  to  enforce  the  act  of  Congress,  and 
regarded  as  satisfactory  the  position  taken  by  the  British  Governmeat 
as  to  the  requisites  of  blockade. 

Mr.  Seward,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adams,  Jaly  30, 1861.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. 

<<  The  loan  made  by  European  capital  is  a  direct  engagement  With  the 
armed  insurgents,  who  have  assumed  to  control,  supply,* and  deliver 
cotton  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  money  advanced,  with  interest. 
You  will  give  notice  to  Earl  Enssell  that  this  transaction  necessarily 
brings  to  an  end  all  concessions,  of  whatever  form,  that  have  been  made 
by  this  Government  for  mitigating  or  alleviating  the  rigor  of  the  block- 
ade in  regard  to  the  shipment  of  cotton  and  tobacco.  iNor  will  any  title 
of  any  person,  whether  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  subject  of  a  for- 
eign power,  to  any  cotton  or  merchandise,  which  title  is  derived  from 
or  through  any  pretended  insurgent  authority  or  other  agency  hostile 
to  the  United  States,  be  respected  by  this  Government." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adams,  Apr.  10, 1863.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. 
As  to  blockade-mnning  daring  the  civil  war,  see  Senate  Ex.  Doo.  11,  4t8t 
Cong.,  1st  seas. 

^^  Only  such  blockades  as  shall  be  duly  proclaimed  and  maintained  by 
adequate  force,  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  nations,  will  be  observed  and 
respected  by  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Seward,  See.  of  IState,  to  Mr.  SolliYaii,  Jnne  13, 1867.    MBS.  Inak.,  Cotoaibia. 
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The  United  States  Oovemment  was  entitled  under  the  law  of  nations 
to  send  in  1868,  without  molestation  from  the  Brazilian  blockading 
squadron,  an  armed  omiser  ap  the  river  Parana  to  Paraguay,  then  at 
war  with  Brazil,  the  object  being  to  bring  borne  the  minister  of  the 
TTDited  States  at  Paraguay. 

Bir.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Webb,  Aug.  17, 1868.    MSS.  Inst.,  Brazil. 

^^  I  am  aware  of  no  instance  in  which  the  right  of  blockade  has  been 
invoked  for  the  purixMseof  preventing  the  Government  of  a  neutral  and 
friendly  state  from  communicating  with  its  diplomatic  agent  accredited 
to  the  Gh>vemment  of  the  blockaded  country.  It  is  believed  that  safe 
conducts  are  rarely,  if  ever,  refused  under  such  circumstances,  and 
when  the  refusal  does  take  place  the  aggrieved  party  has  a  right  to 
expect  sufficient  reasons  therefor.'' 

Mr.  Fiflb,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Kirk,  Jone  17,  1869.  MSS.  Inst.,  Arg.  Bep.  See 
tujpra,  $  97. 

"  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  note  of  yesterday.  It  is  ac- 
companied by  a  copy  of  a  circular  addressed  to  you  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  Empire,  relative  to  the  supposed  blockade  by  Turkey  of  the 
ports  of  the  Black  Sea  by  proclamation  only,  and  the  indiscriminate 
placing  by  order  of  that  power  of  torpedoes  in  the  bed  of  the  Danube. 
Although  it  is  true  that  the  United  States  did  not  sign  and  has  not 
since  acceded  to  the  declaration  of  Paris  of  1856,  our  reserve  in  this 
respect  was  and  has  not  been  occasioned  by  any  doubt  as  to  the  sound- 
ness of  the  rule  in  regard  to  blockades  which  that  instrument  embodies. 
That  rule  has  always  been  regarded  by  this  Government  as  the  wisest, 
esi^ecially  in  the  interests  of  neutrals,  and  as  founded  upon  texts  of 
public  law  generally  received.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  as  the  flag 
of  the  United  States,  even  in  times  of  peace,  is  seldom  seen  in  the 
Black  Sea,  there  probably  will  be  little  or  no  occasion  for  the  practical 
assertion  of  the  rule  by  us  at  this  juncture.  The  employment  of  tor- 
pedoes is  so  recent  a  belligerent  device  that  it  is  believed  the  powers 
as  yet  have  had  no  opportunity  to  consider  the  general  regulations,  if 
any,  to  which  they  should  be  sabjected.  For  this  reason  I  now  forbear 
to  express  any  opiDion  upon  the  proceeding  to  which  you  advert." 

Mr.  Evarts,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sbisbkin,  June  12, 1877.  MSS.  Note»,  Russia ; 
For.  Rel.,  1877.  See  Mr.  Eyarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Christiancy,  Aug,  8, 
1879.  MSS.  lost.,  Peru.  Mr.  Evarts,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Christioocy^ 
Jan.  25, 1681,  ibid;  quoted  tn/ra,  $  mia. 

'*When  threatened  by  civil  strife  or  foreign  war,  a  Government  may 
readily  be  supposed  to  have  the  right  to  interdict  traffic  with  any  port. 

^*  This  carries  with  it  the  right  to  punish  infractions  of  the  proclaimed 
interdiction  ;  in  other  words,  to  enforce  the  declared  blockade.  The  pri- 
vate citizens  of  other  Governments  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  are 
not  bound  to  obey  the  proclamation,  but  they  disobey  it  at  their  peril. 
It  is,  however,  no  part  of  the  international  duties  of  the  Governments 
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to  which  snch  citizeu  belong  to  enforce  against  them  the  declaration  of 
blockade  made  by  another  state. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Langitoiiy  Deo.  15,  1863.    M8S.  Inat., 
Hayti. 

^^This  Government,  following  the  received  tenets  of  international 
law,  does  not  admit  that  a  decree  of  a  sovereign  Government  closing 
certain  national  ports  in  the  possession  of  foreign  enemies  or  of  insur- 
gents has  any  international  effect,  unless  sustained  by  a  blockading 
force  sufficient  to  practically  close  such  ports. 

^^  Mr.  Lawrence  thus  states  the  rule  drawn  from  the  positions  taken 
by  the  administrations  of  Presidents  JeftlBrson  and  Madison  during  the 
struggles  with  France  and  England,  which  grew  out  of  the  attempt  to 
claim  the  right  of  closure — as  equivalent  to  blockade—without  effective 
action  to  that  end :  ^Nor  does  the  law  of  blockade  differ  in  civil  war 
from  what  it  is  in  foreign  war.  Trade  between  foreigners  and  a  port  in 
{possession  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  contest  cannot  be  prevented  by 
a  municipal  interdict  of  the  other.  For  this,  on  principle,  the  most 
obvious  reason  exists.  The  waters  a^acent  to  the  coast  of  a  country 
are  deemed  within  its  jarisdictional  limits  only  because  they  can  be 
commanded  from  the  shore.  It  thence  follows  that  whenever  the  do- 
minion over  the  land  is  lost,  by  its  passing  under  the  control  of  another 
power,  whether  in  foreign  war  or  civil  war,  the  sovereignty  over  the 
waters  capable  of  being  controlled  from  the  land  likewise  ceases.' 
(Lawrence's  note  on  Wheaton,  part  ii,  ch.  iv,  §  6  (2d  annotated  ed.),  846.) 

'^  The  situation  which  the  present  decree  assumes  to  create  is  analo- 
gous to  that  caused  by  the  action  of  the  Goveaument  of  New  Qranada 
in  1861.  The  Granadian  charge  d'afEaires,  SefLor  Bafael  Pombo,  on 
the  31st  of  March  of  that  year,  notified  Mr.  Seward  that  certain  ports, 
among  them  Bio  Hacha,  Santa  Marta,  Oartagena,  Sabanilia,  and  Za- 
pote,  all  on  the  Oaribbean  coast,  had  been  declared  to  be  closed  to  com- 
merce whether  of  export  or  of  import.  There  is  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  the  Granadian  Government  then  announced  that  war  vessels 
of  the  Confederation  were  to  cruise  about  the  ports  closed  to  commerce 
for  the  purpQse  of  seizing  vessels  which  should  be  found  violating  the 
closure  which  had  been  decreed.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Seward's  note  of 
acknowledgment  to  Seiior  Pombo,  dated  April  9,  1861,  that  the  an- 
nouncement then  made  was  interpreted  as  a  declaration  that  certaini 
named  ports  were  <  in  a  state  of  blockade  which  should  be  rendered 
effective  by  national  vessels,  and  of  which  due  public  notice  had  been 
given.' 

"  While  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  1861,  thus  confirmed 
the  doctrine  it  had  consistently  maintained  from  the  earliest  days  of 
the  Republic,  that  non-possessed  ports  might  be  effectually  closed  by  a 
maritime  blockade,  the  British  Government  then  controverted  the  right 
of  New  Granada  to  resort  to  such  a  remedy.     Answering  an  inquiry  in 
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the  House  of  Ootnmons,  Jane  27,  1861,  Lord  .John  Bassell^  the  secre- 
tary of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  said:  'The  Government  of  New  Gra- 
nada has  announced  not  a  blockade,  but  that  certain  ports  of  New 
Granada  are  to  be  closed.  The  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
after  taking  legal  advice,  is  that  it  is  perfectly  competent  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  a  conntry  in  a  state  of  tranquillity  to  say  which  ports  shall  be 
open  to  trade  and  which  shall  be  closed }  but  in  the  event  of  insurrec- 
tioa  or  civil  war  in  that  country,  it  is  not  competent  for  its  Government 
to  close  the  ports  that  are  de  facto  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  as 
that  wonld  be  a  violation  of  international  law  with  regard  to  blockades.' 
His  lordship  added  that  orders  had  been  given  to  the  British  naval 
commanders  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  'not  to  recognize  the  closing  of  these 
lK)rt«.'  (See  Parliamentary  Debates,  cited  in  Lawrence's  Wheatou  (2d 
annotated  ed.)  notes,  46-48.) 

"  When  in  1861  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  broke  ont,  this 
Government  maintained  the  position  that  the  municipal  closure  of  do- 
mestic ports  in  the  hands  of  the  Confederate  forces  was  a  legitimate 
incident  toward  the  maintenance  of  an  effective  blockade  by  sea.  This 
was  opposed  by  the  British  Government,  and  in  the  correspondence 
which  then  took  place  Lord  John  Bnssi'ill  repeatedly  announced  to  Mr. 
Adams  the  same  rule  as  he  had  previously  announced  with  regard  to 
the  Granadian  decree;  and  he  finally  appealed  to  his  answer  in  the 
New  Granada  case  tor  the  purpose  of  showing  that  it  was  intended  to 
make  the  rule  universal.  (U.  S.  Dip.  Corr.,  1861,  90,  95, 117, 120, 177.) 
The  British  ministry  ultimately  went  to  the  extreme  of  declaring  that 
they  would  consider  such  a  municipiil  enactment  (that  of  the  closure  of 
non-possessed  ports)  as  null  and  void,  and  that  Hhey  wonld  not  submit 
to  measures  taken  on  the  high  seas  in  pursuance  of  such  decree.'  (Par- 
liamentary Papers,  1862,  North  America,  No.  1,  72;  Lord  Lyons  to 
Lord  J.  Kussell,  August  12,  1861.) 

"In  a  speech  of  Mr.  Cobden,  made  on  October  25, 1862  (cited  in  Law- 
rence's Wheatou,  2d  annotated  ed.,  823,  note),  he  said:  <It  has  been  dis- 
tinctly intimated  to  America  that  we  do  not  recognize  their  municipal 
right  in  the  matter;  and  if  they  were  to  proclaim,  for  example,  that 
Charleston  was  not  to  be  traded  with,  and  did  not  keep  a  sufficient  force 
of  ships  there,  we  should  go  on  trading  with  the  town  just  as  if  noth- 
ing had  occurred.  It  is  only  upon  condition  that  the  blockade  shall 
be  effectively  maintained  as  between  belligerents  that  the  European 
powers  recognize  it  at  all. 

*'A  recent  authority.  Professor  Perels.  judge  of  the  imperial  admiralty 
coart  in  Berlin,  in  a  treatise  on  international  maritime  law,  published 
in  1882,  writes  thus:  ^The  embargo  of  domestic  ports,  no  matter  by 
what  measnres  or  for  what  purpose  it  takes  pl$ice,  as  it  has  not  the 
characf/er  of  a  real  blockade,  cannot  have  the  same  consequences.  It 
can  indeed  without  question  be  maintained,  in  case  of  need,  by  means 
of  the  employment  of  force  against  such  neutral  ships  as  do  not  choose 
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to  acqniesce  in  it;  likewise  a  seizare  of  such  neatral  ships  as  do  not 
find  themselves  prepared  to  sabmit  to  the  measures  of  embargo  must 
be  considered  as  allowable,  and  it  must  be  held  in  the  case  of  active 
resistance  that  even  the  destruction  of  such  ships  is  allowable  in  uccord 
ance  with  the  rnles  of  war;  but  it  is  inadmissible,  because  not  gronnded 
on  international  law,  to  condemn  as  good  prizes  on  account  of  their 
cargoes,  neutral  ships  resisting  such  embargo.'  {Op.  cit,^  §  52.)  And 
it  is  conceded  by  this  eminent  authority  that  there  can  be,  without 
blockade,  no  closure  of  a  port  not  in  possession  of  the  sovereign  issa- 
ing  the  decree. 

"The  legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1861  rela- 
tive to  the  closing  of  the  ports  of  the  South  held  by  the  Confederate 
armies  was  really  conditioned  on  a  blockade.  As  Mr.  Seward  wrote  to 
Mr.  Adams-,  July  21, 1861,  Hhe  law  only  authorizes  the  President  to 
close  the  ports  in  his  discretion,  according  as  he  shall  regard  exigencies 
now  existing  or  hereafter  to  arise.  •  •  •  The  passage  of  the  law, 
taken  in  connection  with  attendant  circumstances,  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  a  legislative  conviction  that  the  ports  ought  to  be  closed,  bat 
only  shows  the  purpose  of  Congress  that  the  closing  of  the  ports,  if  it  is 
now  or  shall  become  necessary,  shall  not  fail  for  want  of. power  explicitly 
conferred  by  law.'  (U.  S.  Dip.  Corr.,  1861, 120.)  Under  the  authority  so 
conferred  certain  ports  were  closed  by  formal  proclamation  of  blockade 
which  it  thereupon  became  incumbent  upon  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  effectively  according  to  the  prescriptions  of 
international  maritime  law.. 

"After  careful  examination  of  the  authorities  and  precedents  bearing 
upon  this  important  question,  I  am  bound  to  conclude,  as  general  prin- 
ciple, that  a  decree  by  a  sovereign  power  closing  to  neutral  commerce 
ports  held  by  its  enemies,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  can  have  no 
international  validity  and  no  extraterritorial  effect  in  the  direction  of 
imposing  any  obligation  upon  the  Governments  of  neutral  powers  to 
recognize  it  or  to  contribute  toward  its  enforcement  by  any  domestic 
action  on  their  part.  Such  a  degree  may  indeed  be  necessary  as  a  mu- 
nicipal enactment  of  the  state  which  proclaims  it,  in  order  to  clothe  the 
executive  with  authority  to  proceed  to  the  institution  of  a  formal  and 
effective  blockade,  but  when  that  purpose  is  attained  its  power  is  ex- 
hausted. If  the  sovereign  decreeing  such  closure  have  a  naval  force 
sufQcient  to  maintain  a  blockade,  and  if  he  duly  proclaim  such  a  block- 
ade, then  he  may  seize,  and  subject  to  the  adjudication  of  a  prize  court, 
vessels  which  may  attempt  to  run  the  blockade.  If  be  lay  an  embargo, 
then  vessels  attempting  to  evade  such  embargo  may  be  forcibly  repelled 
by  him  if  he  be  in  possession  of  the  port  so  closed.  But  his  decree  clos- 
ing ports  which  are  held  adversely  to  him  is,  by  itself,  entitled  to  no 
international  respect.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  de  facto  and  titular  sov- 
ereigns of  any  determinate  country  or  region  might  between  tbeui  ex- 
clude all  merchant  ships  whatever  from  their  ports,  and  in  this  way 
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not  only  rain  those  engaged  in  trade  with  snch  states,  bat  oaase  mnch 
discomfort  to  the  nations  of  the  world  by  the  exclasion  of  necessary 
products  fonnd  in  no  other  market. 

*<  The  decree  of  closure  of  certain  named  ports  of  Colombia  contains 
no  intimation  of  an  ulterior  purpose  to  resort  to  a  proclaimed  and  effect- 
iye  blockade.  It  may,  therefore,  be  premature  to  treat  your  announce- 
ment  as  importing  such  ulterior  measures ;  but  it  gives  me  pleasure  to 
declare  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  recognize  any 
effective  blockade  instituted  by  the  United  States  of  Colombia  with 
respect  to  its  domestic  iK>rts  not  actually  subject  to  its  authority.  This 
Government  will  also  submit  to  the  forcible  repulsion  of  vessels  of  the 
United  States  by  any  embargo  which  Colombia  may  lay  upon  ports  of 
which  it  has  possession,  when  it  has  power  to  effect  such  repulsion. 
Bat  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  must  regard  as  utterly  nuga- 
tory proclamations  closing  ports  which  the  United  States  of  Colombia 
do  not  possess  under  cover  of  &  naval  force  which  is  not  even  pretended 
to  be  competent  to  constitute  a  blockade. 

^<  As  early  as  April  24, 1861,  when  Mr.  Lineoln'H  administration  had 
only  been  in  office  six  weeks,  but  when  it  was  already  apparent  that 
the  secession  movement  then  begun  would  speedily  have  possession  of 
most  of  the  ports  of  the  Southern  States,  Mr.  Seward  addressed  a  cir- 
cular to  the  ministers  of  the  United  States  in  Europe,  in  which  he 
declared  the  adhesion  of  the  United  States  Government  to  the  rule  that 
< blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective;  that  is  to  say, 
maintained  by  forces  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of 
the  enemy.*    (U.  S.  Dip.  Corr,  1861,  34.) 

"  When  President  Lincoln  proclaimed,  as  he  did  on  the  inception  of 
the  civil  war,  a  blockade  of  the  Southern  coast,  the  proclamation  was 
followed  by  an  announcement  to  France  and  to  England  that  the  block- 
ade would  be  effective  in  the  above  sense;  and  it  is  important  to 
observe  that,  enormous  as  were  the  profits  to  be  gained  by  block- 
ade-running, and  doubtful  as  was  at  least  the  friendliness  of  certain 
European  courts  towards  the  United  States,  not  one  of  the  maritime 
powers  of  Europe  complained  that  the  blockade  was  not  effective. 

^^  Congress,  it  is  true,  adopted  a  few  weeks  later  a  municipal  statute, 
as  hereinbefore  stated,  authorizing  the  President,  at  his  discretion,  to 
close  the  Southern  ports ;  but  as  to  this  measure  the  following  obser- 
vations are  to  be  made: 

'<  (a)  The  closure  was  to  be  a  domestic  act,  incidental  to  the  blockade, 
the  permanency  of  which  as  a  general  measure  during  the  civil  war  the 
President  had  already  announced  to  foreign  sovereigns. 

"  (b)  It  was  to  be  effected  in  part  by  land  forces. 

**(c)  Its  institution  was  conditional  upon  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent, which  discretion  was  never  exercised. 

<*  It  is  as  thus  qualified  and  explained  that  Mr.  Seward  refers,  in  his 
eonespondence  with  Mr.  Adams  and  Lord  Lyons,  to  the  statutes  in 
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qaestioD,  bat  it  in  impossible  not  to  see,  in  Mr.  Sewaixi's  referonces,  a  la- 
tent appeal  of  great  Ibrce  against  the  action  of  those  European  powei-s 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  did  not  hesitate  to  convulse 
and  devastate  the  world  by  decrees  and  onlers  in  council  closing  ports 
they  did  not  possess.  They  did  this  in  the  face  of  vehement  and  almost 
supplicatory  remonstrances  irom  the  United  States,  and  forced  tliis 
Oovemment,  then  young  in  the  family  of  sovereignties,  and  naturally 
desirous  of  peace  with  all,  most  reluctantly  and  at  great  cost  of  blood 
and  treasure  to  undertake,  as  at  last  the  sole  maritime  contestant,  wars 
against  Oreat  Britain  and  France  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
and  the  invalidity  of  paper  blockades." 

Bfr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Beoerra,  Apr.  9,  1885.    MSS.  Notes,  Colombia; 
For.  Bel.,  1885. 

Fauchille  (Blocus  Maritime,  155),  while  pushing  in  this,  as  in  other 
respects,  his  vindication  of  neutral  rights  to  their  extreme  limit,  holds 
that  the  United  States  accept  the  position  of  Sir  W.  Scott  that  a  blockade 
is  not  broken  by  an  accidental  dispersion  of  the  blockading  squadron 
through  stress  of  weather.  <^In  1800,  the  United  States  held  that  a 
blockade  was  maintained  notwithstanding  a  temporary  dispersion  of  the 
blockaders  by  storm  (Mr.  Marshall  to  Mr.  King,  September  20, 1800),  and 
the  same  view  was  enforced  by  Mr.  Mason  in  his  instructions  to  the  naval 
commanders  of  December  24, 1846."  He  admits,  also,  that  the  same 
position  is  taken  by  Phillimore,  iii,  §  294;  1  Kent,  365;  and  other  high 
authorities.  But  he  proceeds  to  cite  the  opinion  of  Ortolan  (ii,  314, 
and  also  Deane  on  Blockade,  54)  to  the  e£fect  that  while  a  blockade  is 
not  vacated  permanently  by  such  a  dispersion,  it  is  suspended  while  the 
dispersion  continues,  so  that  vessels  entering  during  such  an  interval 
are  not  liable  to  be  seized  for  blockade-running.  He  proceeds  to  argue 
that  the  preponderance  of  reason  and  of  authority  is  with  the  positiou 
that  when  a  blockading  force  is  dispersed  by  stress  of  weather  or  by 
other  causes,  the  blockade  is  broken,  and  cannot  be  renewed  except  by 
notice,  as  if  it  were  a  new  blockade. 

A  blockade  may  be  made  effectual  by  batteries  ashore  as  well  as  by 
ships  afloat.  In  the  case  of  an  inland  fort,  the  most  effective  blockade 
would  be  maintained  by  batteries  commanding  the  river  or  inlet  by  which 
it  may  be  approached,  supported  by  a  naval  forc«  sufficient  to  warn  off 
innoceat  and  capture  offending  vessels  attempting  to  enter. 

The  Circassian,  2  Wall.,  135. 

The  fact  that  the  master  and  mate  saw  no  blockading  ships  off  the 
port  where  their  vessel  was  loaded,  and  £rom  which  she  sailed,  is  not 
enough  to  show  that  a  blockade,  once  established  and  notified,  had  been 
discontinued. 

The  Baigorry,  ibid.,  474. 

A  blockade,  once  regularly  proclaimed  and  established,  will  not  be 
held  to  be  ineffective  by  continual  entries  in  the  log-book,  supported 
by  testimony  of  officers  of  the  vessel  seized,  that,  the  weather  being 
clear,  no  blockading  vessels  were  to.be  seen  off  the  port  from  which  the 
vessel  sailed. 

The  Andromeda,  4bid.,  481. 
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Where,  in  time  of  war,  a  foreign  vessel,  availing  herself  of  a  procla- 
mation of  the  President  of  May  12, 1862,  entered  the  port  ot  New  Orleans, 
the  blockade  of  which  was  not  removed,  bat  only  relaxed  in  the  inter- 
ests of  commerce,  she  thereby  assented  to  the  conditions  imposed  by 
such  proclamation  that  she  should  not  take  ont  goods  contraband  of 
war,  nor  depart  nntil  cleared  by  the  collector  of  customs  according  to 
law. 

U.  S.  V.  Diekelman,  92  U.  S.,  520. 

(4)  Obstructions  may  bb  tbmpobabilt  plaoxd  in  channel  of  access. 

§  361a. 

The  obstracting  by  a  blockading  sqnadron  of  the  blockaded  port, 
leaving  the  main  channel  open,  is  not  inconsistent  with  international 
law. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dayton,  Feb.  19,  1862.    MSS.  Inst.,  France. 

Lord  Lyons's  protest  against  the  use  of  stone  in  the  blockading  of 
Charleston,  is  limited  to  tbe  element  of  permanency,  no  objections  be- 
ing made  by  him  to  obstructions  which  conld  be  removed  after  the 
termination  of  bostilities.  (Archiv  Dip.,  1862,  ii,  80.)  Fauchille  (Blocus 
Maritime,  144^.)  dissents,  not  very  forcibly,  from  this  view,  although 
it  was  acquiesced  in  at  the  time  by  the  French  Government. 

"On  February  14, 1862,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Stanhope  called 
the  attention  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  report  that  a  second  squad- 
ron of  ships,  laden  wich  stone,  was  to  be  sunk  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Maffitt's  Channel  of  Charleston  Harbor.  The 
sinking  of  large  ships,  laden  with  stone,  on  banks  of  mnd  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  harbor,  could  only  end  in  the  permanent  destraction  of  the 
same,  and  such  was  not  justified  by  the  laws  ^of  war.  It  was  not  an 
act  of  man  against  man,  but  against  the  bounty  of  Providence,  which 
had  vouchsafed  harbors  for  the  advantage  and  intercourse  of  one  peo- 
ple with  another.  On  this  ground  we  (the  British)  were  well  entitled 
to  protest  against  the  act.  Lord  John  llussell  approved  of  the  protest, 
and  considered  the  destruction  of  commercial  harbors  a  mOvSt  barbarous 
act.  He  stated  that  the  French  Government  took  the  same  view,  and 
were  decided  to  remonstrate  with  the  United  States  Government. 

<^On  February  28,  Lord  John  Bussell  informed  the  House  that  he 
had  received  a  dispatch  from  Lord  Lyons,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Sew- 
ard stated  there  had  not  been  a  complete  filling  up  of  Charleston  Har- 
bor, and  that  no  more  stone  ships  would  be  sunk  there.^' 

2  HoUeok's  Int.  Law,  (Baker's  ed.),  23. 

<<  I  regret  that  a  report  which  has  been  communicated  to  the  De- 
partment obliges  me  to  request  that  you  will  make  a  strong  represen- 
tation in  the  premises  to  the  Peruvian  Government,  should  you  find  on 
inquiry  that  the  report  is  well  founded.  This  report  is  that  the  Peru- 
vians have  made  use,  during  the  present  war  with  Chili,  of  ^  boats  con- 
taining explosive  materials,'  which  have  Mn  some  instances  been  sent 
adrift  on  the  clumce  o£  their  being  fallen  in  with  by  some  of  the  Chilian 
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blockading  sqaadrons.'  How  far  the  case  of  the  launch  to  which  joa 
refer  in  yonr  No.  183,  which  was  loaded  with  concealed  dynamiteyOomes 
within  the  description  of  cases  mentioned,  the  Department  has  not  the 
requisite  data  to  determine. 

<<  It  is  safficiently  obvioas  that  this  practice  mast  be  firaaght  with 
danger  to  neutral  vessels  entitled  to  protection  under  the  law  of  nations, 
and  that  in  case  American  vessels  are  injured  thereby,  this  Governnieot 
can  do  no  less  than  hold  the  Oovernment  of  Peru  responsible  for  any 
damage  which  may  be  thus  occasioned. 

''  There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  this  Government  to  act  in  any 
wise  nor  in  any  spirit  which  may  be  construed  as  unnecessarily  critical 
of  the  methods  whereby*  Peru  seeks  to  protect  her  life  or  territory 
against  any  enemy  whatsoever ;  but  it  will  appear,  I  think,  to  the  high 
sense  of  propriety  which  has  in  times  past  distinguished  the  councils 
of  the  Peruvian  Government,  and  which  without  doubt  still  abides 
therein,  that  in  case  it  is  ascertained  that  means  and  ways  so  dangeroos 
to  neutrals  as  those  adverted  to  have  been  for  any  reason  suffered  to 
be  adopted  by  her  forces,  or  any  part  of  them,  they  should  be  at  onoe 
checked,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  Peru,  but  in  the  interest  of  a  wise 
and  chivalrous  warfare,  which  should  constantly  afford  to  neutral  pow- 
ers the  highest  possible  consideration." 

Mr.  Evarts,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Christianoy,  Jan.  25,  1881.  MSS.  Inst.,  Peru. 
Doo.  with  President's  message  of  Jan.  26,  1882.  See  to  same  effeot  Mr. 
Evarts  to  Mr.  Shishkin,  Jane  12,  1877.  MSS.  Notes,  Russia ;  quoted  •Mpra^ 
$361. 

^'On  the  10th  of  January  1  was  informed  by  the  British  minister.  Sir 
Harry  Parkes,  and  the  German  charg6  d'affaires,  Count  Tattenbach, 
that  dispatches  had  been  received  from  their  consuls  at  Canton  saying 
that  the  Chinese  authorities  were  preparing  to  obstruct  the  water  ap- 
proaches to  Canton,  and  that  the  effect  of  these  obstructions  would  be 
to  imperil,  if  not  to  prevent,  navigation.  The  German  consul  rej[K>rted 
that  Whampoa  would  'be  totally  blocked.' 

''I  telegraphed  Mr.  Consul  Seymour  for  information,  and  his  reply  I 
inclose.  Mr.  Seymour,  as  you  will  observe,  said  that  there  would  be 
'serious  obstructions  without  equivalent  benefits.' 

^'Two  questions  arose  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  legation  required 
immediate  attention. 

''The  first  was  that  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Tien-Tsin,  1858,  con- 
cluded between  China  and  the  United  States,  in  Article  XXYI,  United 
States  vessels,  in  the  event  of  war  between  China  and  other  powers, 
were  to  have  free  access  and  egress  in  the  open  ports.  '  It  is  further 
agreed,'  says  the  treaty,  '  that  in  case,  at  any  time  hereafter,  China  shall 
be  at  war  with  any  foreign  nation  whatever,  and  should  for  that  cause 
exclude  such  nation  from  entering  her  ports,  still  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  the  less  continue  to  pursue  their  commerce  in 
freedom  and  security,  and  to  transport  goods  to  and  from  the  ports  of 
the  belligerent  powers,'  etc. 

"The  second  was  that  the  Chinese  authorities,  in  a  time  of  peace,  were 
performing  a  belligerent  act  directed  against  the  commerce  of  friendly 
powers,  an  acjt  which  if  permitted  at  Canton  would  stand  as  a  prece- 
dent for  closinj^  every  port  in  China. 
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^'I  was  not  disposed  to  lay  much  stress  upon  the  first  of  these  propo- 
aitions,  or  even  to  make  it  a  matter  of  serioas  debate  with  the  GoverD- 
ment,  without  asking  for  your  special  instractions.  To  be  sare,  the 
stipalatioDs  of  the  treaty  are  plaiD.  It  was  made,  however,  in  1858. 
Siuce  then  the  methods  of  offensive  and  defensive  warfare  have  been 
revolotionized.  The  United  States,  during  the  rebellion,  saw  fit  to  ob- 
atract  the  channels  in  Charleston  Harbor  by  sinking  ships  laden  with 
stone,  to  secure  an  effective  blockade.  Germany,  during  her  latest  war 
with  France,  protected  her  Baltic  ports  with  torpedoes.  I  should  have 
felt  some  embarrassment  in  seeking  to  persuade  the  yam^n  that  what 
Germany  and  the  (Jnited  States  regarded  as  honorable  warfare  could 
not  be  permitted  to  them. 

^^At  all  events,  I  should  have  deemed  it  wise,  before  making  any 
lepreaeotation  to  the  yam6n,  to  have  asked  the  Department  for  further 
instructions  as  to  how  far  my  Government  was  disposed  to  assert  t>ur 
rights  under  the  article  I  have  quoted. 

**As  to  the  second  proposition,  I  could  see  no  doubt  as  to  my  imme- 
diate duty.  The  situation  was  this :  The  viceroy  of  two  provinces,  a 
local  official,  upon  his  own  responsibility,  without  asking  the  orders  of 
his  Government  and  without  any  communication  to  the  foreign  powers 
of  Bach  a  contemplated  act,  proposed  to  do  what  could  only  be  regarded 
as  an  extreme  and  supreme  measure  of  war,  namely,  to  close  a  port  open 
to  us  by  the  treaties.  This  was  to  be  done  when  China  was  at  peace, 
and  before  any  declaration  of  war,  or  even  an  intention  so  to  declare, 
had  been  published.  If  the  obstruction  of  Canton,  under  these  circum- 
stanoes,  was  permitted,  without  a  prompt  and  decisive  protest,  there 
would  be  no  reason  why  this  or  a  subsequent  Government,  the  Canton 
viceroy,  or  the  ruler  of  other  provinces,  should  not  obstruct  and  close 
every  port  in  China.  And  while  it  might  be  said  that  motives  of  self- 
interest  and  the  natural  desire  of  the  Chinese  to  profit  out  of  foi^ign 
commerce  would  render  such  apprehensions  improbable,  yet  one  can 
never  cease  to  remember  that  in  China  there  is  a  powerful  and  what 
some  observers  regard  a  dominant  anti-foreign  sentiment,  which  would 
reganl  such  a  measure  as  excluding  all  foreigners  from  the  Empire  as 
an  act  of  the  highest  patriotism. 

t^Tbe  question  was  one  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  I  should 
have  submitted  to  the  diplomatic  body.  But  on  account  of  the  rela- 
tions between  China  and  France,  I  believed,  on  refiection,  that  separate 
action,  and  especially  in  my  own  capacity  as  the  American  representa- 
tive, would  be  the  most  effective  in  8e<9uring  the  ends  of  peace.  With 
this  view  I  requested  an  interview  with  the  ministers  of  the  yamdn. 
The  result  was  a  long  conversation,  a  report  of  which  is  indos^ed. 

**>  It  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  what  is  written  with  so  much  de- 
tail in  this  report.    •    •    • 

^^Although  we  could  not  induce  the  yam6n  to  give  us  a  formal  with- 
drawal of  their  policy,  nor  to  make  any  promise  that  what  had  been 
done  at  Canton  might  not  be  repeated  at  Shanghai  and  TienTsin,  the 
practical  effect  of  our  joint  action  was  to  arrest  the  obstructions  pro- 
posed in  Canton,  and  to  show  the  Government  that  we  could  not  permit 
what  had  been,  attempted  as  a  precedent.  I  did  not  feel  myself  at  lib- 
erty to  go  beyond  an  earnest  and  at  the  same  time  a  friendly  protest. 

<^The  point  at  issue  was  so  important,  and  the  possible  action  of  the 
yamSn  so  uncertain,  that  I  felt  bound  to  submit  it  without  delay  to  the 
Department.  This  was  also  done  by  the  British  legation.  The  dispatch 
of  Sir  Harry  Parkes  to  Lord  Granville,  and  his  lordship's  answer,  will 
be  found  as  indosures. 
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^^  I  also  requested  Admiral  Davis,  now  at  SbaDghai,  to  have  some 
skilled  officer  examine  tbe  nature  of  the  proposed  obstruction.  Such  a 
report  would  have  a  technical  value,  as  that  of  a  professional  expert, 
apart  from  the  judgment  of  the  consular  gentlemen  upon  whose  informa- 
tion we  act 

''The  correspondence  is  herewith  submitted  to  the  Department  I 
am  persuaded  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that,  considering,  on  tbe  one 
hand,  our  rights  under  the  treaties,  and,  on  the  other,  the  practical  em- 
barrassments which  confronted  China,  wishing  under  no  circumstances 
to  appear  harsh  and  stern,  the  position  taken  by  the  yamdn  made  our 
duty  clear;  that  this  duty  was  to  protest  against  a  grave  violation  of 
treaties  and  of  international  law.  I  endeavored  to  do  so  in  a  wa^*  that 
would  show  the  minister  that  no  nation,  under  existing  fomrs  of  civil- 
ized society,  could  venture  upon  deeds  of  this  nature  without  doing  her- 
self in  the  end  a  grave  injury ;  that  treaties  and  international  law  were 
made  for  the  common  welfare  of  mankind,  and  that  in  their  sanctity 
China  had  no  small  share. 

"  To  have  overlooked  the  action  of  the  Canton  viceroy,  to  have  per- 
mitted a  precedent  which  at  any  time,  under  the  reactionary  influences 
possible  in  China,  would  have  fatally  wounded  every  foreign  interest, 
would,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  a  serious  neglect  of  duty.  I  trust  that 
the  action  of  the  legation  will  meet  with  your  approval.^' 

Bfr.  Tonng,  miniBt«r  to  China,  to  Mr.  Frelinghayseo,  Feb.  11,  1884.    M38.  Dis- 
patches China;  For. Bel.,  1884. 

**  Your  No.  360,  of  the  11th  of  February  last,  concerning  the  threat- 
ened obstruction  of  the  Canton  Eiver  by  the  viceroy  of  the  province,  as 
a  defensive  war  measure,  has  been  received  and  read  with  much  atten- 
tion. - 

^^  The  report  of  your  conference  with  the  yamto  on  the  14th  of  Jan- 
uary presents  very  clearly  the  embarrassments  which  attend  any  at- 
tempt to  make  clear  to  the  Chinese  Government  the  relations  of  the 
treaty  powers  to  each  other  in  regard  to  this  question. 

''  In  your  interview  with  the  yam^n  you  closely  anticipated  the  tenor 
of  my  telegraphic  instruction  of  the  22d  of  January.  Had  that  telegram 
been  before  you  it  might  possibly  have  furnished  you  with  a  reply  to  an 
argument  frequently  put  forth  by  the  ministers  of  the  yamdn,  that  the 
neutral  powers  should  show  their  friendship  for  China  by  preventing 
France  from  attacking  China  without  proper  previous  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  do  so.  This  is,  as  you  will  have  seen,  almost  exactly  the  ground 
taken  by  the  United  States. 

'^  The  real  issue  seems  to  have  been  very  succinctly  put  by  Chang-ta- 
j6n  in  the  interview  of  the  following  day  with  Sir  Harry  Parkes.  '  If,' 
said  he,  *  China  could  be  certain  that  France  would  be  guided  by  the 
laws  of  war  in  her  future  action,  and  an  authoritative  assuran(*e  could 
be  obtained  from  any  quarter  that  France  would  not  attack  (the  o\wu 
ports)  without  due  notice,  Changta-j6n  would  promise,  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, that  the  obstructions  at  Canton  should  be  removed.' 

"  The  gravity  of  the  question  seems  to  liave  been  removed  in  u  great 
measure  by  the  assurance  given  by  tbe  yam6n  that  a  channel  of  ovit 
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100  feet  iu  width  would  be  left  in  both  channels  for  the  convenience  of 
steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  an  assurance  which  Ghang-ta-j^n  seems 
afterwards  to  have  still  further  extended  to  150  feet,  as  appears  from 
the  telegram  from  the  British  consul  at  Ganton  to  Sir  Harry  Parkes  of 
January  26. 

«<  Even,' however,  under  this  favorable  modification,  the  obstruction 
to  the  channel  at  Canton  and  Whampoa  can  only  be  tolerated  as  a  tem- 
porary measure,  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  special  occasion  therefor 
shall  have  passed,  and  under  no  circumstances  to  be  admitted  as  a  pre- 
cedent for  setting  obstacles  to  open  navigation  at  the  treaty  ports  in 
time  of  peace,  under  pretext  of  being  intended  for  ultimate  strategic 
defense  in  the  contingency  of  future  war." 

Mr.  FieliBghnyaeD,  Secof  8tate,to  Mr.  Tonng,  Apr.  18, 1^;  ibid. 

^*  Tour  No.  141  is  betbre  me,  and  brings  to  the  Department,  with  much 
clearness,  a  question  of  great  interest.  It  is  unquestionable  that  a  bel- 
ligerent may,  during  war,  place  obstructions  in  the  channel  of  a  bellig- 
erent port,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  vessels  of  the  other  belligerent 
which  seek  the  port  either  as  hostile  cruisers  or  as  blockade-ranners. 
This  was  done  by  the  Dutch  when  attacked  by  Spain,  in  the  time  of 
Philip  11 ;  by  England  when  attacked  by  the  Dutch,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II ;  by  the  United  States  when  attacked  by  Great  Britain,  in 
the  Eevolutionary  War  and  in  the  war  of  1812;  by  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  late  civil  war ;  by  Russia  at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol ;  and  by  Ger- 
many during  the  Franco-German  warof  1870.  But  while  such  is  the  law, 
it  is  equally  settled  by  the  law  of  nations  that  when  war  ceases,  such  ob- 
structions, when  impeding  navigation  in  channels  in  which  great  ships 
are  accustomed  to  pass,  must  be  removed  by  the  territorial  authorities. 
Such  is  the  rule,  apart  from  treaty ;  and  it  was  implicitly  admitted  by 
Mr.  Seward,  when,  in  replying  to  the  remonstrances  by  the  British  (xov- 
emment  on  the  placing  by  the  blockading  authorities  of  obstructions  in 
the  harbor  of  Gharleston,  he  stated  that  these  obstructions  were  placed 
there  merely  temporarily.  Were  there  any  doubt  about  this  question, 
which  I  maintain  there  is  not,  it  would  be  settled  by  the  provisions  of 
our  tx«aties  with  Ghina,  which  virtually  make  Canton  a  free  port,  to 
which  our  merchant  ships  are  entitled  to  have  free  access  in  time  of 
peace.  You  are  therefore  instructed  to  make  use  of  the  best  efforts  in 
your  power  to  induce  the  Ghinese  Government  to  remove  the  obstruc- 
tion  in  the  Ganton  Biver,  which,  as  you  state,  operate  to  close  the  port 
of  Canton  to  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States.  In  sending  to 
you  this  instruction,  I  afBrm  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  to 
Mr.  Young,  No.  207,  dated  April  18,  1884,  printed  in  the  Foreign  Bela- 
tions  of  that  year." 

Mr.  Bayard,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Denby,  Jaly  28,  1886.    M88.  Inst.,  China. 
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n.  ENFORCEMENT  OF. 

(1)  YBSSEIS  8KEXIKO  BTASXON  OF,  SCAT  BB  SBIZBD. 

§362. 

The  rale  "  which  subjects  to  capture  vessels  arriving  at  a  port  in  the 
interval  between  a  removal  and  a  return  of  the  blockading  forces,"  is  ft 
deviation  from  international  law. 

Mr.  Madison,  Sec.  of  State,  report  of  Jan.  25, 1806.    M8S.  Dept.  of  State. 

For  correspondence  with  Brazilian  Government  in  1827,  respecting 
the  exclusion  of  neutral  ships-of-war  from  blockaded  ports,  see  Brit 
and  For.  St.  Pap.,  1827-'28,  vol.  16,  1118.  In  Commodore  Biddle's 
letter  of  November  11,  1827,  to  the  Brazilian  admiral,  he  states  ^<  that 
blockades  have  never  been  deemed  to  extend  to  public  ships.  Great 
Britain  almost  perpetually  at  war,  and  numerically  superior  at  sea  to 
any  other  nation,  never  for  a  moment  pretended  that  neutral  ships-of- 
war  could  be  affected  by  blockades.  During  several  years  of  the  war 
in  Europe,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  maintained  its  diplo< 
diatic  intercourse  with  France  exclusively  by  means  of  its  public  ships 
entering:  the  blockaded  ports.  In  1811,  in  the  U.  S.  S.  Hornet,  I  my 
self  went  into  Cherbourg,  then  blockaded  by  a  British  squadron  ;  was 
boarded  as  I  went  in  by  the  blockading  squadron,  but  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  our  national  character."  The  Brazilian  admi- 
ral in  reply  stated  that  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  British  Cabinet, "  ves- 
sels-of-war  could  not  enter  blockaded  ports,  and  such  has  continued  to 
be  the  practice  of  the  English." 

It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  international  law  for  a 
neutral  sovereign  to  send  an  armed  cruiser  to  watch  a  blockaded  coast, 
so  as  to  see  no  injustice  is  done  to  his  own  merchant  vessels,  and  that 
they  may  be  prevented  from  any  irregular  proceedings. 

Mr.  Van  Buren,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Azambigo,  Mar.  8, 1831.    M8S.  NotM, 
For.  Leg. 

I 

^^  On  this  point  the  law  of  nations  cannot  admit  of  doubt.  Its  prin- 
ciples are  announced  more  clearly  than  I  could  express  them  by  Sir 
William  Scott,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  case  of 
the  Vrouw  Judith  (1  Robinson's  A.dmiralty  Reports,  151),  that  emi- 
nent publicist  says :  <  Now,  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  blockade,  I 
must  observe  that  a  blockade  is  just  as  much  violated  by  a  vessel  pass- 
ing outwards  as  inwards.  A  blockade  is  a  sort  of  circumvallatiou  round 
a  place,  by  which  all  foreign  connection  and  correspondence  is,  as  (ar 
as  human  force  can  effect  it,  to  be  entirely  cut  off'.  It  is  intended  to  sas- 
pend  the  entire  commerce  of  that  place ;  and  a  neutral  is  no  more  at 
liberty  to  assist  the  traffic  of  exportation  than  of  importation.  The  ut- 
most that  can  be  allowed  to  a  neutral  vessel  is  that,  having  already 
taken  on  board  a  cargo  before  the  blockade  begins,  she  may  be  at  lib- 
erty to  retire  with  it.  But  it  must  be  considered  as  a  rule  which  this 
court  means  to  apply,  that  a  neutral  ship  departing,  can  only  take  away 
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a  caigo  bona  fide  parchased  and  delivered  before  the  commeDcement  of 
the  blockade  ^  if  she  afterwards  takes  od  board  a  cargo,  it  is  a  iraado- 
leut  act,  and  a  violation  of  the  blockade.' 

^«  Bntthe  very  question  arising  in  the  case  of  the  Jenne  Nelly  has 
been  judicially  decided,  after  fbll  argument,  by  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  Louisiana,  a  prize  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  I 
now  have  the  honor  to  transmit  you  a  copy  of  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
judge,  extracted  from  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  of  the  14th  Decem- 
ber, 1847.'' 

Mr.  BaohanftD,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Poussin,  JaD.  17, 1849.  MSS.  Notes,  France. 

See  Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Boohanau,  April  13,  1834.    MSS.  Inst.,  Or. 
Brit    House  Ex.  Doc.  103,  33d  Cong.,  Ist  sess. ;  quoted  supra,  $  361. 

The  carrying  letters  or  passengers  to  blockaded  ports  by  neutral  war 
vessels,  entering  by  coartesy  therein,  is  an  infraction  of  neutrality. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Lord  Lyons,  Oct.  4,  1861.    MSS.  Notes,  Or.  Brit. 

Same  to  same,  Oct.  14,  1861 ;  ibid. 
As  to  reoaptare  of  blookade-runuer  Emily  St.  Pierre,  see  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap., 

1864 -'65,  Yol.  55. 

<*The  fact  of  clearing  out  for  a  blockaded  port  is  in  itself  innocent, 
unless  it  be  accompanied  with  knowledge  of  the  blockade.  The  clear- 
ance, therefore,  is  not  considered  as  the  offence;  the  persisting  in  the 
intention  to  enter  that  port,  after  warning  by  the  blockading,  is  the 
ground  of  the  sentence.    •    •    • 

^^Vattel,  b.  3,  s.  117,  sayn,  ^AU  commerce  with  a  besieged  town  is 
entirely  prohibited,  if  I  lay  siege  to  a  place,  or  even  simply  blockade 
it,  I  have  a  right  to  hinder  any  one  from  entering,  and  to  treat  as  an 
enemy  whoever  attempts  to  enter  the  place,  or  carry  anything  to  the 
besieged,  without  my  leave.'  The  right  to  treat  the  vessel  as  an  enemy 
is  declared,  by  Vattel,  to  be  founded  on  the  attempt  to  enter,  and  cer- 
tainly this  attempt  must  be  made  by  a  person  knowing  the  fact." 

Marshall.  C.  J. ;  Fitzsimmons  v.  Newport  Ins.  Co.,  4  Cranch,  198. 

A  vessel  sailing  ignorantly  for  a  blockaded  port  is  not  liable  to  con- 
demnation under  the  law  of  nations. 

Teaton  v.  Fry,  5  Cranch,  335. 

ITo  neutral  can,  after  knowledge  of  a  blockade,  lawfully  enter  or 
attempt  to  enter  the  blockaded  port;  and  to  do  so  would  be  a  violation 
of  neutral  character,  which,  according  to  established  usages,  would  sub- 
ject the  property  engaged  therein  to  the  penalty  of  confiscation. 

McCaU  V,  Marine  Ins.  Co.,  8  Cranch,  .59. 

A  vessel  sailing  from  a  neutral  port  with  intent  to  violate  a  blockade 
is  liable  to  capture  and  condemnation  as  prize  from  the  time  of  sailing, 
though  she  intend  to  call  at  another  neutral  port,  not  reached  at  time 
of  capture,  before  proceeding  to  her  ulterior  destination. 
Tba  CiroMsian,  3  Wall.,  135, 
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lutent  to  rnn  a  blockade  may  be  inferred  in  part  from  delay  of  the 
vessel  to  sail  after  being  completely  la<len,  and  from  changing  the  ship^s 
course  in  order  to  escape  a  ship-ofwar  crnising  for  blockade-mnnere. 
A  vessel  and  cargo,  though  owned  by  neutrals,  may  be  condemned  as 
enemy  property,  because  of  the  vessel  being  engaged  in  enemy  trade, 
and  because  of  an  attempt  to  violate  a  blockade  and  to  elude  visitation 
and  search. 

The  Baigorry,  Urid.,  474. 

If  a  vessel  is  found  without  a  proper  license  near  a  blockading  squad- 
ron, under  circumstances  indicating  intent  to  run  the  blockade,  and  in 
such  a  position  that,  if  not  prevented,  she  might  pass  the  blockading 
force,  she  cannot  thxxSy  flagrante  faotOj  set  up  as  an  excuse  that  she  was 
seeking  the  squadron  with  a  view  of  getting  an  authority  to  proceed  on 
her  desired  voyage. 

The  Josephine,  3  Wall.,  83. 

A  cargo  taken  from  a  port  in  violation  of  a  blockade,  with  the  intent 
to  transship  it  at  an  intermediate  port  for  its  port  of  ultimate  destina- 
tion, remains  liable  to  capture  and  condemnation  after  the  transship- 
ment. 

The  Thompson,  <Md,  155. 

Presumption  of  an  intent  to  run  a  blockade  by  a  vessel  bound  appa- 
rently to  a  lawful  port  may  be  inferred  from  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances. 

The  Cornelias,  itfid,,  314. 

Destination  alone  justifies  seizure  and  condemnation  of  ship  and  cargo 
in  voyage  to  ports  under  blockade;  and  such  destination  justifies 
equally  seizure  of  contraband  in  voyage  to  ports  not  under  blockade; 
but  in  the  latter  case  the  ship,  and  cargo,  not  contraband,  are  free 
from  seizure,  except  in. cases  of  fraud  or  bad  faith. 

The  Bermuda,  ibid.,  514. 

For  a  criticism  of  this  case  see  3  Phill.  Int.  Law  (3d  ed.)f  446. 

The  approach  of  a  vessel  to  the  mouth  of  a  blockaded  port  fDr  in- 
qairy — the  blockade  having  been  generally  known — is  itself  a  breach 
of  the  blockade,  and  subjects  both  vessel  and  cargo  to  condemnation. 

TheCheshire,  i6id.,231. 

Wherie  a  clearance  of  a  vessel  expressed  a  neutral  port  to  be  her  sole 
port  of  destination,  but  the  facts  showed  that  her  primary  purpose  was 
to  get  cargoes  into  and  out  of  a  port  under  blockade,  the  outward  cargo, 
if  obtaiued,  to  go  to  the  neutral  port  named  as  the  one  cleared  for,  the 
fact  that  the  vessel's  letter  of  instructions  directed  the  master  to  call  off 
the  blockaded  port  and,  if  he  should  find  the  blockade  still  in  force,  to 
get  the  officer  in  command  of  the  blockading  ship  to  indorse  on  the 
vessel's  register  that  she  had  been  warned  off  (in  accordance  with  what 
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the  owners  of  the  vessel  asserted  to  be  their  understanding  of  nentral 
rights  nnder  the  President's  proclamation  of  the  19th  of  April,  1861), 
and  then  to  go  to  the  i>ort  for  which  the  clearance  called,  will  not  save 
the  vessel  from  condemnation  as  prize,  she  having  been  captared  close 
by  the  blockaded  port,  standing  in  for  it,  and  withont  ever  having  made 
an  inquiry  anywhere  whether  the  port  was  blockaded  or  not. 

The  AdmiTal,  ibid.t  603. 

Mere  sailing  for  a  blockaded  port  is  not  an  offense,  bnt  where  the 
vessel  has  knowledge  of  the  blockade,  and  sails  with  the  intention  of 
violating  it,  she  is  liable  to  capture.  A  vessel  setting  sail  from  England 
on  the  9th  of  September,  1861,  with  actual  knowledge  of  a  proclamation 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States  made  on  tbe  19th  of  the  April 
preceding,  blockading  certain  Southern  ports,  had  no  right,  under  an 
allegation  of  a  purpose  to  see  if  the  blockade  existed,  to  sail  to  one  of 
the  ports  actually  blockaded. 

Jbid. 

Where  the  papers  of  a  ship  sailing  under  a  charter-party  are  all  gen- 
nine  and  regular,  and  show  a  voyage  between  neutral  ports,  where  there 
has  been  no  concealment  6r  spoliation  of  papers ;  where  the  stipulations 
of  the  charter-party  in  favor  of  the  owners  are  apparently  in  good  faith, 
and  the  owners  are  neutrals,  have  no  interest  in  the  cargo,  and  have 
not  previously  in  any  way  violated  neutral  obligations,  and  there  is  no 
sufficient  proof  that  they  have  any  knowledge  of  the  unlawful  destina- 
tion of  the  cargo — ^in  such  case  the  vessel  will  not  be  condemped,  because 
the  neutral  port  to  which  it  is  sailing  has  been  constantly  and  noto- 
riously used  as  a  port  of  call  and  transshipment  by  persons  engaged  in 
systematic  violation  of  blockade  and  in  the  conveyance  of  contraband 
of  war,  and  was  meant  by  the  owners  of  the  cargo  to  be  so  used  on  this 
occasion.  But  the  mere  fact  that  the  master  declared  himself  ignorant 
as  to  what  a  part  of  his  cargo,  of  which  invoices  were  not  on  board 
(having  been  sent  by  mail  to  the  port  of  destination),  consisted,  such 
part  having  been  contraband ;  and  also  declared  himself  ignorant  of  the 
cause  of  capture,  when  his  mate,  boatswain,  and  steward  all  testified 
that  they  understood  it  to  be,  the  vessel's  having  contraband  on  board, 
wae  held  not  sufiQcient  of  itself  to  infer  guilt  to  the  owners  of  the  vessel, 
who  were  in  no  way  compromised  with  the  cargo. 

The  Springbok^  5  WalL,  1. 

A  neutral  vessel  sailing  under  a  charter-party  from  one  neutral  port 
to  another  was  captured  and  libeled  for  intent  to  violate  a  blockade. 
The  port  to  which  she  was  sailing,  though  neutral,  had  been  constantly 
and  notoriously  used  as  a  port  of  call  and  transshipment  by  persons 
engaged  in  systematic  violation  of  certain  blockaded  ports  and  in  the 
conveyance  of  contraband  of  war.  Her  cargo  consisted  of  2,007  pack- 
ages, of  which  the  contents  of  619  packages  were  disclosed  by  the  bills 
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of  lading,  the  contents  6f  the  remaining  1,388  not  being  disclosed.  Both 
the  bills  of  lading  and  tbe  manifest  made  the  cargo  deliverable  to  order, 
and  the  master  was  directed  by  his  letter  of  instmctioDs  to  report 
himself  on  arrival  at  bis  destination  to  H.,  who  ^<  would  give  him  orders 
as  to  the  delivery  of  his  cargo.''  A  certain  fraction  of  that  portion  of 
the  cargo  whose  contents  were  andisdosed  was  specially  fitted  for  tbe 
enemy's  military  nse,  and  a  larger  part  capable  of  being  adi4>ted  to  it 
On  invoking  the  proofs  in  two  other  cases  it  was  found  that  the  owners 
of  the  cargo  in  question  and  the  charterer  of  the  vessel  were  the  owners 
of  certain  vessels  which,  while  sailing  ostensibly  for  neutral  ports,  had 
been  captured  and  shown  to  have  been  engaged  in  blockade-running; 
and  that  many  packages  on  one  of  these  vessels,  being  numbered  in  a 
broken  series  of  numbers,  had  many  of  their  complemental  numbers  on 
the  vessel  now  under  adjudication.  No  application  was  made  to  take 
further  proof  in  explanation  of  these  facts,  and  the.  claim  to  the  cargo 
was  not  sworn  to  by  either  of  the  persons  owning  it  and  resident  in 
England,  but  by  an  agent  at  ITew  York,  on  ^'  information  and  belief." 
'So  guilty  intent,  or  complicity  in  any,  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  the 
vessel  having  been  shown,  she  was  restored,  but  the  cargo  was  con- 
demned for  intent  to  run  the  blockade. 

A  vessel  destined  for  a  neutral  port  with  no  ulterior  destination  for 
herself,  and  none  by  sea  for  her  cargo,  to  a  blockaded  place,  violates 
no  blockade. 

The  Peterhoffy  5  Wall.,  28. 

Ab  to  the  case,  see  3  Phill.  Int.  Law  (3  ed. ),  395  /. ;  479  /. 

A  neutral,  professing  to  be  engaged  in  trade  with  a  neutral  port  sita- 
ated  so  near  to  a  blockaded  port  as  to  warrant  close  observation  by  the 
blockading  squadron,  must  keep  his  vessel,  while  discharging  or  re- 
ceiving cargo,  so  clearly  on  the  neutral  side  of  the  blockading  line  as  to 
repel,  so  fsu:  as  position  can  repel,  all  imputation  of  intent  to  break  tbe 
blockade.  And  neglect  of  that  duty  may  well  justify  capture  alid 
sending  in  tor  ac^udication ;  though  it  might  not  justify  a  condemna- 
tion in  the  absence  of  evidence  that  the  neglect  was  wiUfoL 

The  Dashing  Wave,  5  Wall.,  170. 

Where  a  party,  whose  national  character  does  not  appear,  gives  his 
money  to  a  neutral  house,  to  be  shipped  with  money  of  that  house  and 
in  their  name,  and  an  attorney  in  fact,  on  capture  of  the  money  and 
libel  of  it  as  prize,  states  that  such  neutral  house  are  the  owners  thereof, 
and  that  ^^  no  other  persons  are  interested  therein,"  the  capture  and 
sending  in  will  be  justified  ^  though  in  the  absence  of  proof  of  an  enemy's 
character  in  the  party  shipping  his  money  with  the  neutral's,  a  con- 
demnation may  not  ensue.  Where  a  vessel  has  been  guilty  of  careless- 
ness and  a  portion  of  her  cargo  is  of  a  suspicious  nature,  the  costs  and 
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ezpennes  of  tlie  capture  may  be  ratably  apportioned  between  the  vessel 
and  the  sospidoos  portion  of  the  cargo,  though  both  are  restored. 
ihid, 

A  neutral  vesself  completely  laden  with  a  neutral  cargo,  and  at 
anchor  on  the  neutral  side  of  a  river  which  washed  a  blockaded  coast, 
drifted  into  hostile  waters  and  was  captured,  while  temporarily  at 
anchor  there,  on  suspicion  of  intent  to  break  the  blockade.  It  was  held 
that  temporary  anchorage  in  waters  occupied  by  the  blockading  vessels 
did  not  justify  capture  in  the  absence  of  other  grounds. 

The  Teresita,  5  Wall.,  180. 

A  vessel  sailing  through  blockaded  waters  was  seized  on  suspicion  of 
intent  to  break  the  blockade.  Besides  the  fact  that  her  manifest  bore 
date  as  of  a  day  when  only  a  part  of  the  cargo  was  laden,  her  bills  of 
health  and  clearance  pointed  to  one  port  as  her  port  of  destination, 
while  the  captain's  letter  of  instructions  Required  him  to  stop  at  an- 
other, not  in  a  direct  line,  for  instructions.  The  vessel's  bills  of  health 
specified  six  men  and  no  passengers,  there  being,  in  fact,  one  passen- 
ger; and  the  provisional  certificate  of  registry  represented  as  sole 
owner  one  person,  and  other  papers  another.  It  was  held  that  these 
circumstances  justified  the  seizure. 

It  further  appeared  that  the  vessel's  name  had  been  changed,  and 
that  her  master  had  ten  months  before  commanded  a  blockade-runner. 
Not  only  was  her  ownership  in  doubt,  the  ostensible  ownership  being 
apparently  but  a  mere  cover,  but  no  claim  was  put  in  for  her,  except  by 
the  captain,  who  put  in  a  claim  for  the  ostensible  owners,  though  with- 
out instructions  from  them  and  only  in  his  capacity  of  master.  The 
evidence,  too,  was  very  strong,  that  a  portion  of  the  cargo  was  enemy's 
property.    Under  these  circumstances  condemnation  was  decreed. 

The  Jenny,  iMd.,  183. 

In  proceedings  against  a  ship  and  cargo  as  prize  of  war,  the  burden 
of  proving  neutral  ownership  is  on  the  claimants ;  and  when  there  is  no 
proof  of  such  ownership,  and  still  more  when  the  weight  of  evidence  is 
on  the  side  of  enemy  ownership,  condemnation  will  be  pronounced. 

Ihid. 

During  the  civil  war  a  British  vessel  bound  from  England  to  Nassau, 
New  Providence,  was  captured  by  an  American  war  steamer,  and  was 
condemned  as  intending  to  run  the  blockade  of  the  southern  coast  of  the 
United  States;  the  grounds  being  that  Nassau,  though  a  neutral  port, 
was  constantly  and  ootoriously  used  as  a  port  of  call  and  trnnssbipment 
by  persons  engaged  iu  systematic  violation  of  the  blockade,  and  in  the 
conveyance  of  contraband  of  war;  the  vessel  and  cargo  were  cousigned 
to  a  house  well  known  to  the  court,  from  previous  suits,  to  be  so  en- 
gaged; the  second  officer  of  the  vessel  and  several  of  the  seamen,  ex- 
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amined  in  prtpa/ratario^  testified  strongly  that  the  purpose  of  the  Teasel 
was  to  break  the  blockade;  and  the  owner,  who  was  heard,  on  lea^e 
^ven  him  to  take  farther  proof  touching  the  ose  he  intended  to  make 
of  the  vessel  after  arrival  at  Nassan,  the  trade  or  business  he  intended 
she  should  engage  in,  and  the  purpose  for  which  she  was  going  to  that 
port,  said  and  produced  nothing. 

The  Pearl,  5  WaU.,  574. 

A  permit  to  enter  or  depart  from  a  blockaded  port,  issued  by  an  offi- 
cer who  has  no  authority  to  grant  it,  is  invalid,  and  will  not  save  a 
vessel  fh>m  condemnation  on  the  charge  of  blockade-running. 

The  Sea  Lion,  5  Wall.,  630 ;  S.  P.,  The  Ouachita  Cotton,  6  tHd.,  ii21 ;  S.  P.,  The 
Reform;  3  <Md., 617 ;  8.  P.,  CoppeU  v.  Hall, 7  HM.,  542. 

Where  a  neutral  vessel,  which  had  apparently  set  out  on  a  lawful 
voyage,  was  captured,  she  was  restored,  the  only  evidence  against  her 
being  that,  when  captured,  she  was  out  of  the  most  direct  and  regular 
course,  which  was  explained  by  the  fact  of  there  having  been  rough 
weather,  which  made  it  desirable  for  her  to  take  the  course  she  did. 

The  Sea  Witoh,  6  Wall.,  242. 

A  cargo  shipped  from  a  neutral  country  by  neutrals  resident  there,  and 
destined  ostensibly  to  a  neutral  port^  was  restored  with  costs  after  capt- 
ure in  a  suspicious  region,  and  where  the  vessel  on  its  outward  voyage 
had  violated  a  blockade ;  there  having  been  nothing  to  fix  on  the  neu- 
trals themselves  any  connection  with  the  ownership  or  outward  voyage 
of  the  vessel  (which  was  itself  condemned),  nor  anything  to  prove  that 
their  purposes  were  not  lawful.  But  a  certain  portion  of  the  cargo, 
which  had  been  shipped  like  the  rest,  except  that  the  shipper  was  a 
merchant  residing  and  doing  business  in  the  enemy's  country,  was  con- 
demned. 

The  Flying  Bond,  6  WaU.,  263. 

A  vessel  was  condemned  for  intended  breach  of  the  blockade  of  the 
southern  coast,  having  been  found  near  Great  Abaco  Island,  with  no 
destination  sufBciently  proved,  without  sufficient  documents,  with  a 
cargo  of  which  much  the  largest  part  consisted  of  contraband  of  war, 
and  with  many  letters  addressed  to  one  of  the  blockaded  ports,  for  which 
her  chief  officer  declared  that  she  meant  to  run. 

The  Adela,  ibid,,  266. 

The  liability  of  a  vessel  to  capture  and  condemnation  for  breach  of 
blockade  ceases  at  the  end  of  her  return  voyage. 

The  Wren,  ibid,,  582. 

To  justify  a  neutral  vessel  in  attempting  to  enter  a  blockaded  port  she 
must  be  in  such  distress  as  to  render  her  entry  a  matter  of  uncontrollable 
necessity. 

The  Diana,  7  WaU.,  364. 
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Daring  the  blockade  of  Port  Boyal  iu  IS6I  a  Spauish  steam  vessel, 
with  the  permissiou  of  the  commander  of  the  blockadiug  squadron,  put 
into  that  port  in  distress,  and  was  there  seized  as  prize  of  war,  and  used 
by  the  Government  till  June,  18C2,  wbeu  she  was  brought  to  New  York 
and  condemned.  In  June  of  the  following  year,  however,  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  mean  time  using  the  vessel,  a  decree  of  restitution  was 
ordered;  but  the  vessel  never  was  restored.  Subsequently  the  case 
was  referred  to  a  commissioner  to  ascertain  the  damages  for  the  seizure 
and  detention,  and  final  judgment  was  rendered  by  the  court  od  his 
award.  This  judgment  was  reversed  on  account  of  the  impropriety  of 
one  of  the  items  included  in  the  decree  of  the  district  court.  But  it  was 
held,  that  clearly  the  vessel  was  not  lawful  prize  of  war  or  subject  to 
capture,  and  that  her  owners  were  entitled  to  fair  indemnity,  though 
it  might  well  be  doubted  whether  the  case  was  not  more  properly  a 
subject  of  diplomatic  adjustment  than  of  determination  by  the  courts. 

The  NaeBtra  Sefiora  de  Regla,  17  WaU.,  29.    * 

The  capture  of  a  vessel  for  violation  of  blockade  may  be  lawful,  if 
made  by  a  national  vessel,  though  the  latter  be  not  part  of  the  block- 
ading force. 

The  Memphis,  Blatch.  Prize  Cases,  260. 

Where  an  American  vessel  had  entered  and  cleared  from  a  port  under 
blockade,  and,  while  returning  to  New  Orleans,  was  captured  by  a  ves- 
sel belonging  to  the  French  blockading  squadron,  from  which  the  cap- 
tain of  the  former  rescued  her  and  brought  her  to  her  destination,  the 
port  of  New  Orleans;  and  demand,  subsequently,  being  made  of  the 
£xecutive  to  deliver  up  the  vessel  and  cargo,  both  on  account  of  the 
said  breach  of  blockade  and  rescue,  it  was  advised  that  the  captors 
had  no  right  of  property  in  said  vessel  and  cargo,  and  that  the  liabil- 
ity* of  the  vessel  to  condemnation,  if  it  ever  existed,  had  ceased  by  the 
termination  of  her  voyage  at  the  port  of  her  destination. 

It  was  also  advised  that  the  case  called  for  a  judicial  decision  settling 
certain  questions  of  fact  concerning  the  legality  of  the  blockade,  capt- 
ure, etc.,  before  the  Executive  could  act,  and  that,  as  independently  of 
this,  there  was  no  constitutional  right  vested  in  the  Executive  to  deliver 
up  the  property  of  an  American  citizen,  claimed  by  him  as  his  own,  and 
In  his  actual  possession,  and  not  condemned,  nor  legally  adjudged  to 
belong  to  another. 

3  Op.,  377,  Grundy,  1838. 

Preparations  towards  entering  a  blockaded  port,  such  as  hovering 
aronnd  it,  with  other  acts  from  which  an  intention  to  enter  may  be  in- 
ferred,* are  grounds  for  seizure,  unless  the  blockade  is  exclusively  for 
ingress  or  egress. 

The  Coosa,  1  Newb.  Adm.,d93;  The  HiaT^^atha,  Blatch.  Pr.  Ca.,  1 ;  2  Blatch., 
635;  The  Empress,  Blatch.  Pr.  Ca.,  175;  Halleck's  Int.  Law,  oh.  23,  $  S3. 
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Bat  a  mere  abaDdoned  purpose,  there  havisg  been  no  overt  act  to 
execute  it,  is  not  ground  for  seizure. 

1  Kent  Com.,  147;  The  John  Oilpin,  Blatch.  Pr.  Ca.,  291. 

The  decision  iu  the  case  of  the  Springbok  (Blatch.  Pr.  Ca.,  380,  434 ;  5  Wall.,  1),  noted 
in  its  proper  place  above,  has  been  the  sn bject  of  great  disonssion.  The  Springbok  left; 
London  December  9, 1862,  for  Nassan,  and  when  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
latter  port  was  captured  by  the  Federal  cruiser  Sonoma,  the  ground  being  that  she  in* 
tended  to  run  the  blockade.  The  vessel  and  her  cargo  were  condemned  by  the  district 
court  of  New  York.  This  decree  was  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  December,  1866,  so  far  as  concerns  the  ship,  but  affirmed  ao  to  the  cargo.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  papers  taken  from  the  Springbok  to  show  that  the  intention  was 
to  run  the  blockade.  The  condemnation  of  the  cargo  of  the  Springbok  was  put  by 
the  Chief  Justice  on  the  alternative  of  either  contraband  or  blockade-running.  "  We 
do  not  now  refer,"  he  si^id  (3  Wall., 26),  *'to  the  character  of  the  cargo  for  th«  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  it  was  liable  to  condemnation  as  contraband,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  its  real  destination  ;  foTy  we  repeat,  contraband  or  not,  it  could  not 
be  condemned  if  really  destined  for  Nassau  and  not  beyond;  and,  contraband  ornot,  it  must 
be  condemned  if  destined  to  any  tebel  port,  for  all  rtbtl  ports  were  under  bloi^uide.^ 
•  •  •  «  Upon  the  whole  case  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  cargo  was  originally  shipped 
with  intent  to  violate  the  blockade;  that  the  owners  of  the  cargo  intended  that  it 
shonld  be  transshipped  at  Nassau  into  some  vessel  more  likely  to  succeed  in  ruuDing 
safely  to  a  blockaded  port  than  the  Springbok ;  that  the  voyage  from  London  to  the 
blockaded  port  was,  as  to  cargo,  both  in  law  and  in  the  intent  of  the  parties,  one 
voyage ;  and  that  the  liability  to  condemnation,  if  captured  during  any  part  of  that 
voyage,  attached  to  the  cargo  from  the  time  of  sailing." 

The  British  foreign  office  was  advised  on  the  13th  of  March,  1863,  by  Sir  William 
Atherton,  Sir  Roandell  Palmer,  and  Dr.  Phillimore  (the  then  law  officora  of  the  Crown) 
that  '*  there  was  nothing  to  Justify  the  seizure  of  the  bark  Springbok  and  her  cargo, 
and  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  be  Justified  in  demanding  the  immediate 
restitution  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  without  submitting  to  any  abjudication  by  an  Amer- 
icHU  prize  court." 

But  while  this  was  the  law  so  given,  the  British  commissioner,  when  the  case  came 
before  the  Mixed  Claims  Commission,  under  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  in  May,  1877, 
united  with  the  other  commissiooers  in  finding  against  the  claimant  for  the  cargo. 

The  following  is  part  of  an  opinion  on  the  same  case  by  Mr.  Mellish,  afterwards 
lord  Justice,  and  Sir  W.  Harcourt : 

**  The  first  observation  we  shall  make  is : 

*'  That  in  a  case  where  the  ship  itself  is  really  and  bona  fide  destined  for  a  neutral  port 
(and  that  is  here  admitted  to  be  the  case),  the  onus  of  the  proof  lies  on  the  capton, 
and  they  ought  to  give  clear  and  conclusive  evidence  to  Justify  the  inference  that  the 
cargo  itself  has  a  different  destination. 

**  The  Supreme  Court,  in  their  Judgment,  very  Justly  state  that  the  real  question  on 
which  the  condemnation  must  turn  is  the  original  destination  of  the  cargo.  But  when 
we  come  to  examine  the  grounds  upon  which  the  court  founds  a  conclusion  adverse 
to  the  cargo,  we  find  that  these  grounds  are  many  of  them  inaccurate  in  fJMt  and 
erroneous  in  principle. 

''The  first  ground  taken  by  the  court  as  Justifying  the  conclusion  that  Nassau  was 
not  the  real  destination  of  the  cargo  is  derived  from  the  form  of  the  bills  of  lading  sad 
the  manifest.  The  court  argue  that  because  the  bills  of  lading  did  not  disq^ose  the 
contents  of  the  packages,  and  because  no  consignee  was  named,  but  the  cargo  was  de- 
livered to  order  and  assigns,  these  circumstances  showed  an  attempt  at  *  fraudulent 
concealment '  of  the  destination  of  the  cargo.  We  have  before  us  a  statement  of  some 
of  the  principal  sworn  brokers  of  London,  which  accords  with  our  own  experienee, 
that  the  bills  of  lading  are  in  the  usual  and  regular  form  of  oonsignmenta  to  an  agent 
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for  sale  in  saoh  a  port  as  Nmssu.  It  is  probable  that  the  coartmay  have  been  misled 
by  iprhat  we  believe  to  be  the  fact,  vis,  that  in  shipments  to  the  American  ports 
greater  particnlarity  of  specification  is  required  in  order  to  comply  with  the  reqniie- 
meuts  of  the  American  cnstom-honse.  Bnt  as  these  documents  are  perfectly  regular, 
and  in  the  form  nsnally  adopted  in  the  coarse  of  trade  to  an  English  port,  there  is 
Dothingin  them  which  could  raise  an  inference  of  *  fraudulent  concealment.' 

"  The  next  point  taken  by  the  court  is,  that  a  sale  at  Nassau  could  not  have  been 
intended,  because  the  bills  of  lading  made  the  cargo  deliverable  to  order.  It  is  qnite 
tme  that  such  a  form  of  the  bills  of  lading  was,  as  the  court  says,  '  a  negation  that  a 
Bale  had  been  made  to  any  one  at  Nassau.'  But  that  was  not  the  case  set  up  by  the 
claimants.  Their  case  was,  that  the  cargo  was  sent  to  an  agent  at  Nassau  for  sale 
there,  and  for  such  an  object  the  form  of  the  bills  of  lading  was  perfectly  regular  and 
appropriate. 

*'  On  these  two  main  points,  therefore,  the  Judgment  seems  to  us  to  have  proceeded 
on  a  miHapprehension  of  the  facts. 

''The  next  ground  on  which  the  court  rely  is  the  character  of  the  cargo  itself. 
Not,  as  the  court  justly  say,  that  the  cargo,  if  really  destined  for  Nassau,  could  be 
condemned  as  contraband,  but  rather  that  the  fact  of  its  being  contraband  was  a 
good  ground  of  inference  that  it  was  not  destined  for  Nassau.  This  point,  which  is 
mnch  insisted  on  by  the  court,  appears  to  us  to  be  founded  on  an  entire  misappre- 
hension. The  fact  that  the  goods,  or  some  of  them,  were  contraband,  so  far  from  fur- 
nishing an  argument  that  they  were  not  destined  for  sale  at  Nassau,  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  far  as  it  goes,  a  proof  the  other  way.  Nassau  was  a  place  which  had  a  very 
insignificant  home  trade  of  its  own,  but  which  had  developed  a  very  great  trade  as  an 
ealrcp^t  of  contraband  goods,  which  adventurers  in  blockade- running  purchased  there 
for  the  purposes  of  their  business.  The  very  things  which  a  person  sending  goods  for 
the  Nassau  market  would  be  the  most  likely  to  consign  there  would  be  goods  fitted  for 
blockade-running.  But  such  a  trade  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  sent  them  to  Nas- 
sau for  sale  there  would  be  a  perfectly  lawful  trade.  If  A  sent  a  cargo  of  muskets  to 
Kassao.  intending  to  sell  them  there,  they  could  not  be  condemned  because  he  thought 
B  was  likely  so  buy  them  there  in  order  to  run  them  through  the  blockade.  The  fact, 
therefore,  of  the  nature  of  the  cargo  does  not  seem  to'  us  to  Justify  the  material  infer- 
ence which  the  court  draw  from  it,  viz,  that  the  cargo  could  not  have  been  intended 
for  sale  at  Nassau. 

"  The  last  point  taken  by  the  court  in  order  to  prove  the  material  issue,  viz,  whether 
a  Uma  fide  Bale  was  or  was  not  intended  at  Nassan,  is  equally  founded  on  a  remarka- 
ble misapprehension  of  fact.  The  court  say:  'Ifthene  circumstances  were  insufficient 
groonds  for  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  another  might  be  found  in  the  presence  of  the 
Gertrnde  in  the  harbor  of  Nassau,  with  undisguised  intent  to  run  the  blockade  about 
the  time  when  the  arrival  of  the  Springbok  was  expected.  It  seems  extremely  prob- 
able that  she  had  been  sent  to  Nassau  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Springbok  and  to 
convey  her  cargo  to  a  belligerent  and  blockaded  port.'  Now,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
in  the  case  that  this  supposed  circumstance,  by  which  the  court  seek  to  eke  out  what 
appears  to  have  been  felt  a  somewhat  weak  chain  of  inference,  is  itself  a  complete 
mistake.  The  Gertrude  was  not  at  Nassau  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Springbok. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  informed  that  it  appears  by  Lloyd's  List  that  at  the  time 
when  the  Springbok  was  captured  close  to  Nassan  the  Gertrude  was  lying  at  Queens- 
town,  in  Ireland.  The  inference  of  intended  transshipment  drawn  from  the  assumed 
presence  of  the  Gertrude  at  Nassau,  therefore,  entirely  falls  to  the  ground. 

'*  It  seems  to  us  that  these  arguments  relied  on  by  the  court  fail  to  establish  the 
point  on  which  alone  the  Judgment  of  condemnation  could  be  founded,  and  that  the 
fiMsts  of  the  case  are  at  least  equally  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  of  an  intended 
sale  at  Nassan,  which,  considering  the  undoubted  neutral  destination  of  the  vessel,  we 
think  it  hiy  with  the  captors  to  rebut. 
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'^  Looking  at  the  whole  oiroamstanceB,  we  have  no  donbt  that,  Sf  the  ikci»  of  the 
case  had  been  clearly  set  forth  and  distinctly  apprehended,  as  they  appear  npon  the 
papers  before  ns,  the  cargo  ought  not  to  have  been,  and  woold  not  have  been,  con- 
demned, and  that,  consequently,  there  has  been  in  this  case  a  miacariiage  of  Jus- 
tice.'' 

The  following  criticisms  by  Enropean  pablicists  may  be  studied  in  this  connectioii: 

"In  later  times  Great  Britain  has  practically  abandoned  her  theory  of  paper  block- 
ades. In  an  official  proclamation,  published  at  the  commencement  of  the  Crimesn 
war  (see  London  Gazette  of  the  20th  March,  1854)  we  read,  '  And  she  (Her  Migesty  the 
Queen)  must  maintain  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  prevent  neutrals  from  breaking 
any  effective  blockade  which  may  be  established  with  an  adequate  force  against  the 
enemy's  forts,  harbors,  or  coasts.'  The  declaration  of  the  congress  of  Paris  of  1856, 
confirms  the  principle  in  the  following  words :  '  Les  blocus  pour  ^tre  obligatoiree  doi- 
yent  dtre  effectife,  c'est-^dire,  maintenus  par  une  force  sufflsante  pour  interdlre  r4elle- 
ment  I'accte  du  littoral  de  Tennemi.'  (Blockades  in  order  to  be  binding  must  be  e£fect- 
iye;  that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the 
coast  of  the  enemy.) 

"  Accordingly  Bluntschli  observes,  in  his  work  on  Modern  International  Law  $  829): 
'  A  port  is  understood  to  be  actually  blockaded  when  ingress  to  and  egress  from  it 
are  prevented  by  vessels-of-war  stationed  off  it,  or  by  the  land  batteries  of  the  block- 
ading power.  No  specific  number  of  vessels  is  required,  nor  a  specific  number  of  can- 
non in  the  land  batteries ;  but  the  warlike  force  must  be  sufficiently  close  and  strong 
to  prevent  merchant  vessels  firom  entering  or  leaving  it,  not  on  individual  occasions, 
nor  yet  necessarily  on  every  occasion,  hut  aa  a  general  rule,* 

''In  section  833, Bluntschli  propounds  this  other  axiom  of  international  law, 'it 
blockade  taste  only  as  long  aeitis  ^eoiiveJ  If  the  blockading  squadron  is  forced  to  with- 
draw before  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  the  blockade  must  be  considered  as  raised. 
It  follows,  then,  that  a  neutral  vessel  on  the  hifih  seas,  bound  to  a  blockaded  port,  can- 
not be  seized  for  breach  of  blockade,  even  though  the  master  has  knowledge  of  the 
blockade.  To  the  eye  of  international  law,  a  real  breach  of  blockade  is  oonunitted 
only  when  a  neutral  vessel  attempts  by  force  or  stratagem  to  enter  or  leave  the  block- 
aded port.  .  Bluntschli  further  contends  ($  835)  that,  in  every  case,  the  vessel  can  be 
lavffuUy  captured  only  while  in  the  act  of  attempting  to  violate  (ke  hlodcade, 

*'  It  must  be  conceded — it  is,  in  fact,'  admitted — ^that  the  blockade  of  the  ports  of  the 
rebel  States  during  the  war  of  secession  was,  on  the  whole,  effective.  The  doctrine, 
however,  upon  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  condemned  the 
entire  cargo  of  the  Springbok,  a  neutral  vessel,  on  her  wa;  to  a  neutral  port,  is  quite 
monstrous,  more  especially  as  the  court  acquits  that  veeeel  of  any  intention  to  viohite 
the  blockade.  If  such  a  doctrine  were  carried  to  its  logical  conclusions,  and  were  en- 
forced by  a  belligerent  great  maritime  power  as  rigorously  as  it  has  been  by  the  United 
States,  all  neutral  property  on  the  high  seas  might  be  treated  as  lawful  prize  of  war. 

''The  official  report  of  Mr.  Robert  S.  Hale, the  agent  and  counsel  of  the  United 
States  Government,  before  the  Mixed  Commission,  contains,  at  page  367  of  the  appen- 
dix, a  copy  of  a  '  Confidential  memorandum  for  the  use  of  the  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  in  the  American^British  Joint  High  Commission,  Washington, 
1871,  which  was  inclosed  in  a  communication  addressed  to  each  of  the  American  com- 
missioners by  the  honorable  Mr.  Fish,  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  on  Febmaiy 
22, 1871.'  In  these  secret  instructions  Mr.  Fish  informed  the  American  commissioners 
that  '  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  cas«;s  have  been  condemned  by  the  prize  courts  of 
the  United  States.  With  the  exception  of  one  case,  that  of  the  Springbok,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  not  aware  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  to 
dissent  from  any  final  abjudication  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  s 
prize  case. " 

Oeflsner'a  Bey.  of  Springbok  oaae.    To  same  effect,  see  Gteoenei's  Int.  Law,  S31. 
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*'  The  Excontive  Ooyemment  of  the  United  States  has  always  avowed  a  readiness 
on  its  part  to  redress  any  grieyance  resulting  to  neutral  commerce  from  the  decision 
of  its  prize  ooarts,  if  the  oircnmstanoes  appear  to  call  for  it.  The  case  of  the  Adela 
may  be  cited,  in  which  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Seward,  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State, 
thus  expressed  himself  in  a  note  addressed  to  the  Hon.  W.  Stnart,  the  British  charge 
d'affaires  at  Washington,  on  27th  Septemher,  1863.  '  If  the  principles  of  maritime 
law  shall  finally  be  decided  against  the  claimants,  dne  reparation  therefor  shall  be 
made.  The  Qoyemment  has  no  disposition  to  claim  any  unlawful  helligerent  rights, 
and  will  cheerfnlly  grant  to  neutrals,  who  may  be  injured  by  the  operations  of  the 
United  States  forces  the  same  redress  which  it  would  expect  if  the  position  of  the 
parties  were  reyersed.'  These  are  noble  words,  worthy  of  the  representatlye  of  a 
great  nation  which  can  afford  to  be  both  generous  and  just. 

"The  insurrection  of  seyen  of  the  Southern  States  of  the  Federal  Union  of  North 
American  States  haying  acquired  the  proportions  of  a  ciyil  war,  the  Goyemment  of  the 
Union  gave  notice  to  the  European  powers  that  they  had  established  a  blockade  of 
the  entire  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  fh>m  the  bay  of  Chesapeake  to  the 
month  of  the  Rio  Grande,  an  extent  of  about  three  thousand  miles.  From  a  oorre- 
spondence  respecting  instructions  given  to  naval  officers  of  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  neutral  yessels  and  mails  laid  before  the  British  Parliament  (Parliamentary  Papers^, 
North  America  (1863),  No.  5),  it  appears  that  the  United  States  flag  officer  at  Key 
West  informed  the  British  commander,  Hewett,  that  the  United  States  cruisers  had 
received  orders  to  seize  any  British  yessels  whose  names  were  forwarded  to  them 
from  the  Govern  men  t  of  Washington,  and  that  the  fact  of  such  yessels  being  bonnd 
fh>m  one  British  port  to  another  would  not  prevent  the  United  States  officers  from 
carrying  out  those  orders.  A  representation  was  accordingly  made  by  Mr.  Stuart,  the 
British  charge  d'a£Eaires  at  Washington,  to  Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  capture  of  the  British  steamer  Adela,  bound  from  Liverpool  and  Ber- 
muda to  Nassau,  for  which  latter  port  she  was  carrying  a  British  mail,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  on  the  following  day  communicated  to  Mr.  Stuart  a  new  set  of  instruc- 
tions, which  he  was  addressing  in  the  name  of  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Nayy,  'laying  down  rules  for  the  future  gaidance  of  United  States  nayal  officers, 
which  essentially  modified  the  instmotions,  under  which  they  had  been  latterly  sup- 
posed to  be  authorized  to  seize  certain  ships,  of  which  a  list  had  been  furnished,  when 
or  where  those  ships  were  met  with,  irrespeotiye  of  the  observance  of  international 
law.'  Mr.  Seward  subsequently  communicated  to  Mr.  Stnart  a  copy  of  the  instruc- 
tions, which  the  President  had  directed  him  to  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  which  copy  was  in  fact  forwarded  by  Mr.  Stuart  to  Her  Britannic  Migesty's  prin- 
cipal secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs. 

"Having  premised  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  naval  officers  to  be  vigilant  in  search- 
ing and  seizing  vessels  of  whatever  nation  which  were  carrying  contraband  of  war 
to  insurgents  of  the  United  States,  but  that  it  was  equally  important  that  the  proyis- 
ions  of  the  maritime  law  in  all  cases  be  observed,  the  instructions  proceeded  to  direct, 
in  the  third  article,  that  when  the  visit  was  made  the  vessel  was  then  not  to  be  seized 
without  a  search  carefully  made,  so  far  as  to  render  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  she 
was  engaged  in  carrying  contraband  of  war  to  the  insurgents  and  to  their  ports,  or 
otherwise  violating  the  blockade,  and  that  if  it  should  appear  that  she  was  actually 
passing  from  one  friendly  or  so-called  neutral  port  to  another,  and  not  bound  or  pro- 
ceeding to  or  from  a  port  in  the  possession  of  the  insurgents,  she  could  not  be  law- 
folly  seized.  The  date  of  these  instructions  was  8th  Aagust,  1862.  They  were  cau- 
tiously worded,  and  if  they  had  been  carefully  observed  by  the  cruisers  of  tho 
United  States,  their  execution  of  the  duty  confided  to  them  could  haye  given  no  cause 
of  offense  to  neutral  nations. 

*'  Since  I  took  up  my  pen  to  review  the  progress  made  during  the  last  thirty  years 
in  rendering  war  less  onerous  to  neutrals,  a  debate  has  taken  place  in  the  Upper 
Chambers  of  the  States  General  of  the  Netherlands  on  the  snUJeot  of  the  eondemna- 
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tfon  of  the  cargo  of  the  Springbok,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  doctrine  npon  which 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  justified  its  decision  from  being  generally 
accepted  in  European  prize  courts.  Cooot  van  Lynden  van  Sandenbnrg,  minister 
of  state;  in  tbe  sitting  of  the  Upper  Chamber  of  the  States  General,  on  Friday,  35th 
January,  18ti4,  in  tbe  course  of  his  speech,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  history  of  the 
capture  and  release  of  the  vessel  and  the  condemnation  of  her  cargo,  stated  that  he 
knew  that  the  attention  of  several  powers  is  now  directed  to  the  question,  which  has 
at  length  assumed  an  international  character,  seeing  that  it  vitally  affects  neutzal 
rights.  'It  matters  not,'  he  said,  *who  the  owners  of  her  cargo  may  be,  to  what 
nationality  they  may  belong,  whether  they  are  English,  French,  Dutch,  or  even 
American.  A  great  principle  is  at  stake,  and  the  only  satisfactory  and  conclusive 
proof  that  the  United  States  Government  can  give  that  it  at  length  abandons  and 
renounces  a  doctrine  destructive  of  neutral  trade  and  a  Judgment  pronounced  in 
error,  wUl  be  the  awarding  full  compensation  to  the  despoiled  owners  of  the  cargo, 
the  long-suffering  victims  of  a  flagrant  miscarriage  of  justice.  Now,  is  it  not,'  he 
continued,  *  the  clear  course,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Netherlands  Government,  of 
the  Government  of  the  country  which  gave  birth  to  Hugo  Grotius,  to  approach  the 
Uuited  States  of  North  America,  in  conjunction  with  other  maritime  powers,  for  the 
purpose  of  prevailing  on  their  Grovemment  to  retrace  its  steps.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
dearly  our  duty.' 

''Herr  Van  der  Does  de  Willebois,  the  Netherlands  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  in 
his  reply,  stated  that  the  Netherlands  minister  at  Washington  had  already  been 
instructed  to  take  every  opportunity  to  press  earnestly  the  subject  on  the  American 
Government." 

Sir  T.  Twiss,  Belligerent  Bights,  &o.,  1884. 

Sir  B.  Phillimore  (3  Int.  Law,  3d  ed.,  490),  says:  '*It  seems  to  me,  after  much  con- 
sideration, and  with  all  respect  for  the  high  character  of  the  tribunal,  difficult  to 
support  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
case  of  the  Spring^' ok,  that  a  cargo  shipped  for  a  neutral  port  can  be  condemned  <» 
the  ground  that  it  was  intended  to  transship  it  at  that  port,  and  forward  it  ^y  another 
vessel  to  a  blockaded  port."  He  refers  to  Sir  Travers  Twiss's  pamphlet  on  "Belliger- 
ent Bights  on  t^he  High  Seas"  as  authority. 

Mr.  Hall,  in  his  treatise  on  international  law  (Oxford,  1884),  thus  speaka :  '* Dar- 
ing the  American  civil  war  the  courts  of  the  Uuited  States  gave  a  violent  extenston 
to  the  notion  of  contraband  destination,  borrowing  for  the  purpose  the  name  of  a  doc- 
trine of  the  English  courts,  of  wholly  different  nature  from  that  by  which  they  weie 
themselves  guided.  *  *  *  By  the  American  courts  during  the  civil  war  the  idea 
of  continuous  voyage  was  seized  on,  and  was  applied  to  cases  of  contraband  and 
blockade.  Vessels  were  captured  while  on  their  voyage  from  one  neutral  port  to  an- 
other, and  then  condemned  as  carriers  of  contraband,  or  for  intent  to  break  block- 
ade. *  <*  *  The  American  decisions  have  been  universally  reprobated  outside  the 
United  States,  and  would  probably  find  no  defenders  in  their  own  country."  ($  847, 
note. )  In  section  263  it  is  said  that  '*  during  the  American  civil  war,  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  strained  and  denaturalized  the  principles  of  English  blockade  law  to 
cover  doctrines  of  unfortunate  violence."  Mr.  Hall  cites,  as  dissenting  from  the  doc- 
trine, a  letter  Arom  Mr.  Justice  Clifford  to  Mr.  Lawrence.  (3  Law  Mag.  and  Bev.  (4th 
series),  31.)    Mr.  Lawrence  took  the  same  position.    {Ibid,) 

^*  Suppose  a  state  of  war  between  France  and  the  United  States:  A  French  omisei 
would,  under  the  old  system,  have  the  power  of  preventing  a  British  neutral  ship  from 
carrying  an  American  cargo  of  corn  to  Liverpool,  and  an  American  cruiser  woold 
equally  have  the  right  of  taking  a  French  consignment  of  silk  or  fancy  goods  out  of 
a  Ounard  steamer  on  her  way  to  America,  because  enemy's  property  waa  liable  to  sail- 
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under  the  neutral  flag.  It  is  not  too  mnoh  to  say  tbat  war  itself  woald  be  regarded 
by  the  British  nation  as  far  preferable  to  snob  a  state  of  neutrality.  *  *  *  In  tbese 
■ix  iRTars  (Franco- Austrian  war  of  1859,  tbe  Mexican  war,  the  American  civil  war,  the 
I>»nlsh  war  of  1864,  the  German  war  of  1866,  and  tbe  Franco-German  war  of  1870), 

kttempt  was  made  to  interfere  with  neutral  ships  of  commerce,  except  by  blockade, 
id  the  stoppage  at  sea  of  contraband  of  war,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  world,  but 
more  eepecially  tbis  country,  gained  immensely  by  it.'' 

144  Edinb.  Bey.,  359. 

FanchiUe,  in  his  treatise  on  blockade  (Paris,  1882),  speaks  of  the  Judgment  of  the 
Sopreme  Court  as  follows : 

"  This  d<yree,  unprecise  as  it  was,  not  even  designating  tbe  port  whose  blockade 
the  Teseel  was  assumed  to  purpose  to  break,  was  nevertheless  affirmed  by  the  Mixed 
Commission,  instituted  by  the  two  governments,  by  virtue  of  the  twelfth  article  of 
the  Treaty  of  Washington.  By  these  decisions  the  theory  of  blockade  violation  re- 
oelved  a  new  extension,  which  may  be  formulated  as  follows:  A  belligerent  can  seize 
and  condemn  for  blockade  breaking  the  cargo  of  a  vessel  immediately  after  its  depart- 
ure from  one  neutral  port  for  another  neutral  port,  no  matter  how  distant  may  be  tbe 
blockaded  port,  if  there  be  a  suspicion  that  the  cargo,  after  having  been  disembarked  in 
the  friendly  port,  should  afterwards  be  transported  to  a  blockaded  port  and  placed  at 
the  disposition  of  the  enemy ;  it  being  held  that  the  voyage  from  one  neutral  port  to 
another  neutral  port,  and  the  subsequent  voyage  from  the  second  neutral  port  to  a 
blockaded  port  constitute  one  and  the  same  voyage  which  is  tainted  on  principle. 

**  This  theory  of  continuity  of  voyage  is  not  a  new  invention,  but  only  recently  has 
it  been  applied  to  the  violation  of  blockades.  It  is  a  revival  of  the  famous  rule  of  the 
war  of  1756,  by  which  it  was  held  to  be  incompatible  with  neutrality  for  the  snbject 
of  »  neutral  state  to  engage  in  time  of  war  in  a  commerce  between  a  belligerent  and 
his  colonies  when  such  commerce  was  interdicted  by  the  latter  belligerent  in  time  of 
peace.  With  the  view  of  escaping  the  harshness  of  this  rule  neutrals  took  an  interme- 
neutral  port  as  the  medium  by  which  they  carried  on  trade  between  the  colony 

d  tbe  mother  country.  In  order  to  stop  this  trade  Sir  W.  Scott  invented  what  he 
called  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyages,  by  which  the  voyage  from  the  intermediate 
port  to  the  mother  country  was  held  to  be  continuous  with  that  between  the  colony 
and  the  intermediate  port,  though  no  seizures  were  permitted  except  on  voyages  be- 
tween the  intermediate  port  and  the  belligerent  port.  This  doctrine  was  pushed 
hj  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  so  as  to  make  it  sustain  the  seizure  of  a  ves- 
sel between  the  port  of  original  departure  and  the  intermediate  neutral  port,  and  tliis 
an  tbe  coi^ectnre  of  an  ulterior  adventure  being  projected  for  the  goods  in  question 
ftom  such  intermediate  neutral  port  to  a  blockaded  port.  *  •  •  xhe  efifect  of  this 
deciaion  is  to  impose  on  a  voyage  between  two  neutral  ports  the  penalties  which  may 
be  imposed  on  a  voyage  between  a  neutral  and  a  belligerent  port.  The  decision  rests 
on  the  Action  that  though  the  vessel  in  which  the  goods  are  to  be  carried  is  changed  at 
the  intermediate  port,  yet  the  voyage  is  the  same;  and  the  reason  wonld  apply  no  mat- 
ter bow  many  changes  the  goods  might  be  subjected  to,  or  how  many  successive  neu- 
tral ports  they  might  pass  through.  But  international  law  repudiates  such  fictions, 
international  law  being  eminently  a  law  based  on  common  sense.  The  fiction  in  the 
preaent  case  imposes  on  neutral  commerce  restrictions  irrationally  onerous.  It  gives 
to  belligerent  cruisers  a  power  over  neutral  ports  greater  and  more  arbitrary  than 
they  possess  in  respect  to  belligerent  ports,  since,  while  neutrals  can  carry  to  non- 
blockaded  belligerent  ports  objects  which  are  not  contraband  of  war,  they  cannot, 
without  risk  of  seizure,  carry  the  same  objects  to  anpther  neatral  port.  It  cannot  be 
•aid  that  tbis  traffic  between  friendly  ports  can  be  prohibited  on  account  of  the  suspi- 
cion that  tbe  cargo  disembarked  in  a  neutral  port  will  ultimately  be  consigned  to  a 
blockaded  port,  for  this  restriction  does  not  serve  to  protect  neutral  rights.  All  will 
be  left  to  the  Judgment  of  the  opposing  belligerent.    He  will  be  sole  Judge  of  a  quee- 
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tion  in  which  his  interests  are  greatly  involved.  The  preliminary  examination, 
which  would  extend  to  all  vesselB  whatever  issuiDg  from  neutral  ports,  would  be 
ondertaken  on  the  high  seas,  involving  an  entire  overhauling  of  papers  and  cargo^ 
while  the  decision  would  be  left  to  a  prize  court  of  the  captor,  after  an  examina- 
tion, more  or  less  protracted,  aod  hence  prejudicial  to  the  neutral  rights.  Hence, 
the  theory  of  continuity  of  voyage  destroys  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  the  com- 
mercial freedom  of  neutrals.  It  makes  the  blockading  belligerent  the  despot  of 
the  ocean,  putting  neutral  commerce  at  his  feet.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  him  to 
blockade  a  single  port  to  euable  him,  if  his  navy  be  sufficient,  to  paralyze  all  neutral 
commerce.  «  •  *  All  the  saltpeter  of  commerce,  to  borrow  an  illustration  from 
Sir  Travers  Twiss,  is  sent  from  Bengal,  through  Calcutta,  to  London,  which  ia  the 
great  entr^t  from  which  European  nations  receive  this  staple.  Now,  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  war  in  such  a  relatiou  f  A  neutral  ship  freighted  with  saltpeter  m 
route  for  London  would  be  liable  to  seizure  by  the  belligerent,  though  London  was 
a  neutral  port,  en  the  ground  that  London  was  not  the  final  port  of  destination,  but 
that  the  saltpeter  was  ultimately  to  be  forwarded  from  London  to  a  belligerent.  Or, 
there  might  be  a  war  between  France  and  Russia,  in  which  France  undertakes  to 
blockade  the  Russian  Baltic  ports.  A  cargo  of  a  character  absolutely  innocent,  sneh 
as  sugar  or  coffee,  is  embarked  at  an  Americau  port  on  an  English  ship  destined  for 
London.  This  vessel,  if  the  *  continuous  voyage '  theory  be  good,  could  be  arrested 
when  half  over  the  Atlantic  by  a  French  cruiser  on  the  suspicion  that  the  cargo,  after 
its  arrival  at  London,  might  be  bought  by  a  Russian  agent  and  forwarded  to  some 
blockaded  Baltic  port.  In  The  Peterhoff  (5  Wall.,  28;  Blatch.  Pr.  Ca.,  403,521),  the 
rule  was  pushed  still  further,  so  as  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyages  to 
cases  where  the  goods  were  to  be  transported  from  one  neutral  port  to  another,  and 
to  be  thence  taken  by  land  to  the  belligerent.  The  Peterhoff  was  an  English  mer- 
chant ship  which  was  freighted  in  London  for  Matamoras,  a  neutral  Mexican  port. 
She  was  captured  en  route  by  the  Uuited  States  cruiser  Vanderbilt,  on  the  suspicion 
that  her  destination  was  a  blockaded  Texan  port.  On  August  1,  1863,  she  was  held 
good  prize  by  the  New  York  prize  court.  The  seizure  of  the  ship  was  not  followed 
by  protests  from  the  British  Government,  Lord  Russell's  answer  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  Peterhoff  showing  that  that  Government  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  disavow 
the  theory  of  continuous  voyages  as  laid  down  by  the  Federal  courts.  (Aroh.  Dipl. 
1863,  iv,  105-109.)  This  'approbation'  by  the  British  Government  of  the  dootrine 
thus  laid  down,  shows  how  little  respect  that  Government  has  for  the  declaration  of 
Paris,  of  which  it  was  one  of  the  principal  signers,  for  this  theory  assigns  the  same 
validity  to  fictitious  as  to  effective  blockades,  the  declaration  only  authoruEing  the 
blockade  of  waters  adjoining  the  place  blockaded.  Not  only,  also,  would  the  emmnj^e 
coast  be  subject  to  this  supervision,  since  blockading  squadrons  could  be  placed 
around  neutral  ports  to  arrest  all  vessels  issuing  therefirom  which  carry  goods  which 
might  find  their  way  into  an  enemy's  territory.  This  doctrine,  also,  implicitly  nulli- 
fies the  rule,  admitted  by  Great  Britain  in  1856,  that  an  enemy's  property  on  a  neotrai 
ship  is  free.  But,  anomalous  as  is  this  position  of  Great  Britain  in  accepting  this 
extension  of  the  doctrine  of  continuity  of  voyages,  still  more  anomalous  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  heretefore  had  vindicated  the  freedom  of  enemy's 
goods  when  under  neutral  flag.  It  is  true  that  the  United  States  did  not,  as  did 
Great  Britain,  accede  to  the  declaration  of  Paris,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  United 
States  h&d  uniformly  maintaiued  the  position  that  only  effective  blockades  were 
obligatory,  and  President  Lincoln  had  notified  all  the  powers  of  his  intention  to 
maintain  during  the  war  these  particular  principles  of  the  congress  of  Paris.  (Archiv. 
Dipl.  1861,  iv,  115.)  In  conclusion,  we  must  hold  that  this  ruling  in  the  Springbok 
case  is  not  only  dangerous,  but  is  a  retrogressive  step  in  international  maritime  war.* 

Dn  Bloons  Maritime,  par  Paul  Fauchille,  Paris,  1882,  335  f, 
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"  Opinion  delivered  by  Messrs.  Amtz,  professor  of  international  law  in  the  Univers- 
ity of  Brussels  and  advocate ;  Asser,  professor  of  international  law  in  the  University 
of  Amsterdam  and  legal  councilor  of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  at  The  Hague, 
advocate,  etc. ;  Bulmerincq,  privy  councilor,  professor  of  international  la^  in  the 
XJniverfcity  of  Heidelberg,  etc. ;  Gessner,  doctor  of  civil  law,  acting  imperial  coun- 
cilor of  legation  at  Berlin ;  William  Edward  Hall,  doctor  of  laws  of  the  University 
of  Oxford;  De  Martens,  professor  of  international  law  in  the  University  of  St.  Peters- 
burg and  councilor  at  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  there,  etc. ;  Pierantonl,  professor 
of  international  law  in  the  University  of  Rome,  and  member  of  the  council  of  diplo- 
matic controversy,  etc. ;  Renault,  professor  of  international  law  in  the  Faculty  of  Law 
and  in  the  Free  School  of  Political  Science  in  Paris ;  Alberic  Rolin,  professor  of  law 
in  the  University  of  Ghent  and  advocate ;  and  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  Q.  C,  formerly  pro- 
fessor of  international  law  in  London  and  of  civil  law  in  Oxford^  late  Queen's  advo- 
cate-general, etc. 

"  We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  maritime  prize  commission,  nominated  by 
the  Institute  of  International  Law  from  amongst  its  members  to  frame  a  scheme 
of  international  maritime  prize  law,  having  been  consulted  as  to  the  juridical  sonnd- 
nees  of  the  doctrine  laid  down  and  applied  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  the  case  of  the  Springbok,  have  unanimoualy  given  the  following  opin- 
ion : 

'-  That  the  theory  of  continuous  voyages,  as  we  find  it  enunciated  and  applied  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  condemned 
as  good  prize  of  war  the  entire  cargo  of  the  British  bark  Springbok  (1867),  a  neu- 
tral vessel  on  its  way  to  a  neutral  port,  is  subversive  of  an  established  rule  of  the  law 
of  maritime  warfare,  according  to  which  neutral  property  on  board  a  vessel  under  a 
neotral  flag,  whilst  on  its  way  to  another  neutral  port,  is  not  liable  to  capture  or  con- 
fiscation by  a  belligerent  as  lawful  prize  of  war ;  that  such  trade  when  carried  on  be- 
tween neutral  ports  has,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  ever  been  held  to  be  abso- 
lotely  fk«e,  and  that  the  novel  theory,  as  before  propounded,  whereby  it  is  presumed 
that  the  cargo,  after  having  been  unladen  in  a  neutral  port,  will  have  an  ulterior  des- 
tination to  some  enemy  port,  would  aggravate  the  hindrances  to  which  the  trade  of 
neotrals  is  already  exposed,  and  would,  to  use  the  words  of  Bluntsohli,  'annihilate* 
flnch  trade,  by  subjecting  their  property  to  confiscation,  hot  ui>on  proof  of  an  actual 
Toyage  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  to  an  enemy  port,  but  upon  suspicion  that  the  cargo, 
after  having  been  unladen  at  the  neutral  port  to  which  the  vessel  is  bound,  may  be 
transshipped  into  some  other  vessel  and  carried  to  some  effectively  blockaded  enemy 
port. 

^'  That  theory  above  propounded  tends  to  contravene  the  efforts  of  the  European 
powers  to  establish  a  uniform  doctrine  respecting  the  immunity  from  capture  of  all 
property  under  a  neutral  flag,  contraband  of  war  alone  excepted. 

"That  the  theory  in  question  must  be  regarded  as  a  serious  inroad  npon  the  rights 
of  neutral  nations,  inasmuch  as  the  fact  of  the  destination  of  a  neutral  vessel  to  a  neu- 
tral port  would  no  longer  suffice  of  itself  to  prevent  the  capture  of  goods  non-contra- 
band on  board. 

*'  That,  furthermore,  the  result  would  be  that,  as  regards  blockade,  every  neutral 
port  to  which  a  neutral  vessel  might  be  carrying  a  neutral  cargo  would  become  oon- 
girpeiively  a  blockaded  port  if  there  were  the  slightest  ground  for  suspecting  that  the 
cargo,  after  being  unladen  in  such  neutral  port  was  intended  to  be  forwarded  in  some 
other  vessel  to  some  port  actually  blockaded. 

*'  We,  the  undersigned,  are  accordingly  of  opinion  that  it  is  extremely  desirable  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  has  been  on  several  occasions 
the  sealous  promoter  of  important  amendments  of  tbe  rules  of  maritime  warfare,  in 
the  interest  of  neutrals,  should  take  an  early  opportunity  of  declaring,  in  such  form  as 
It  may  see  fit,  that  it  does  not  intend  to  incorporate  the  above-propounded  theory  into 
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its  system  of  maritime  prize  law,  and  that  the  condemnation  of  the  cargo  of  the  Spring- 
hok  shall  not  he  adopted  as  a  precedent  hy  its  prize  conrts." 

(Here  follow  the  names  ahoTe  given.) 

14  Revne  de  droit  int.,  127-129.  The  Springhok  case  is  criticised  hy  Qeasner,  in  same 
review,  7, 236 ;  hy  Westlake,  7, 258 ;  hy  Gessner  in  his  Reform  des  Kriegseerechte ;  hy 
Sir  Travers  Twiss  in  a  pamphlet  on  this  special  topic ;  hy  *^  D.  C.  L."  in  a  pamphlet  to 
the  same  effect.  It  is  supported  hy  Mr.  Bancroft  Davis  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Les 
Tribonanz  de  Prises  des  £tatsUnis,  &c.,  187H. 

Fiore,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  work  on  International  Law,  translated  into  French 
hy  Antoine  (1886),  vol.  3,  $  1649,  takes,  when  commenting  on  the  Springhok  case,  the 
following  distinctions : 

'' Contraband  goods  destined  for  one  belligerent  may  he  seized  by  the  other  belliger- 
ent when  fonnd  on  a  nentral  ship  sailing  between  neutral  ports  if  it  he  plain  that  the 
intention  was  to  supply  the  goods  to  the  former  belligerent.  In  this  sense  voyai^es  of 
each  goods  are  continuous,  as  they  constitute  an  indivisible  unity  as  links  in  the  same 
chain.  But  this  hy  itself  would  not  Justify  the  seizure  of  the  vessel,  hut  only  the  seiz- 
ure of  such  goods  as  are  actually  contraband,  and  of  no  other." 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  conclusion  of  an  article  on  maritime  warfare, 
contributed  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  of  September  1, 1683,  hy  Monsieur  Arthur 
Desjardins,  avocat-general  of  the  court  of  cassation,  Paris,  member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  etc. : 

"The  prize  courts  of  the  United  States  of  America  have  slidden  much  fhrtherdown 
the  ahove  slippery  and  dangerous  path.  Their  decisions  in  the  case  of  the  British 
hark  Springhok  and  its  cargo  are  so  manifestly  in  subversion  of  the  universally  ao- 
oepted  doctrines  of  international  law,  that  Monsieur  Charles  de  Boeck,  in  his  recent 
able  work  (De  la  propriety  priv^  ennemi  sous  pavilion  ennemi)  denounces  them  as 
'  highly  dangerous  innovations,'  and  devotes  an  entire  chapter  to  their  examination 
and  refutation.  Dr.  Gessner,  an  eminent  jurist  and  councilor  of  the  Berlin  foreign 
office,  has  pronounced  these  judgments  *  monstrous.'  Bluntschli  declared  that  they 
are  more  pregnant  with  danger  to  neutral  commerce  than  the  exploded  *  paper  block- 
ads8.'  Even  in  England  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  Sir 
William  Atherton,  and  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  (now  lord  chancellor  of  England),  pro- 
nounced the  seizure  of  the  Springhok  illegal. 

"The  question  which  now  awaits  the  decision  of  the  maritime  powers  is  whether 
they  are  to  take  a  step,  not  in  advance,  but  a  decided  retrograde  step  in  respect  of  neu- 
tral rights ;  whether  the  progress  made  in  1856  is  to  be  lost,  whether  all  the  Jurists 
and  statesmen  who  believed  that  they  had  pretty  well  defined  the  rights  of  neutrals, 
have  for  years  past  been  only  benighted  dreamers  of  dreams. 

"  The  Springbok,  a  British  sailing  vessel,  chartered  and  loaded  hy  British  mer- 
chants, sailed  from  London,  on  the  2d  December,  1862,  bound  for  Nassau,  in  the  Brit- 
ish colony,  the  Bahamas,  carrying  a  general  cargo  consisting  chiefly  of  Manchester 
goods,  haberdashery,  groceries,  drugs,  stationery,  &c.  An  insignificant  portion  of  the 
cargo,  worth  about  £700  sterling,  consisted  of  articles  which  the  American  prize 
courts  thought  fit  to  regard  as  contraband  of  war,  while  the  appraised  value  of  the 
entire  cargo  was  upwards  of  £66,000  sterling.  The  proportion  of  alleged  contraband 
was  little  more  than  one  per  cent.  Upon  the  3d  of  February,  1863,  the  Springhok, 
while  sailing  direct  to  Nassau  and  about  150  miles  distant  from  that  port,  was  seised, 
fpithaut  any  searohf  by  the  United  States  cruiser  Sonoma.  The  vessel  and  the  entire 
cargo  were  summarily  condemned  as  good  prize  of  war  hy  the  .New  York  distriut 
prize  court.  Upon  appeal,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  restored  the 
vessel  on  the  ground  that  a  neutral  port  was  its  bona  fide  destination,  hut  tiiat  court 
condenmed  the  entire  cargo  hy  a  Judgment  which  ran  as  follows : 

«  <  Upon  the  whole  case  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  cargo  was  originally  shipped 
with  intent  to  violate  the  blockade ;  that  the  owners  of  the  cargo  Mended  that  it  should 
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be  tranasliipped  at  Nassau  into  some  yesselmoTe  likely  to  snooeed  in  reaching  safely  a 
blockaded  port  than  the  Springbok ;  that  the  voyage  from  London  to  the  blockaded 
port  was,  as  to  cargo,  both  in  law  and  in  the  intent  of  the  parties,  one  voyage  ;  and 
that  the  liability  to  condemnation,  if  captured  during  any  part  of  that  Toyage,  at- 
tached to  the  cargo  from  the  time  of  sailing.' 

"  All  the  aboTe-quoted  legal  display  rests  on  a  judicial  sophism.  In  respect  of  the 
eargo  between  the  port  of  loading  and  the  suspected  port  of  delivery  (a  pcrtwhioh  the 
jpriMe  court  was  unable  to  specify),  there  is,  forsooth,  but  '  one  voyageJ  Now,  a  voyage 
in  the  widest  application  of  the  word,  has  never  been  held  in  maritime  legal  phrase- 
ology to  comprise  more  than  the  space  traversed  by  a  vessel  between  its  ports  of  load- 
ing and  unloading.  But  to  pretend  that  the '  voyage  *  still  continues  after  the  cargo 
has  been  discharged  and  the  commercial  operation  has  been  completed  is,  indeed,  the 
very  acme  of  the  Judicial  temerity.  The  proposition  is  rendered  more  glaringly  pre- 
posterons  by  the  court's  admission  that  the  voyage  *astothe  ship'  ended  at  Nassau. 
The  voyage  is  at  an  end  *  as  to  the  ship^'  yet  it  is  continuous  *  as  to  the  cargo.*  This  is 
startling  law.  The  proposition  seems  more  monstrous  and  absurd  when  we  bear  in 
mind  that  no  transshipment  having  taken  place, it  was  utterly  impossible  to  say  whether 
or  not  the  cargo  would  be  sent  forward,  or,  if  so  sent  forward,  to  what  port  it  might 
go.  To  tack  such  a  hypothetical,  indefinite,  imaginary  voyage  without  date  of  de- 
parture or  fixed  destination  on  to  the  completed  voyage,  and  thus  to  convert  the  real 
port  of  destination  (Nassau)  into  an  intermediate  port,  is  to  misconstrue  the  facts  of 
the  case  and  to  establish  the  right  of  confiscation  by  a  wretched  play  upon  words. 

*'  To  hold  a  vessel  and  cargo  liable  to  capture  simply  because  it  is  on  its  way  to  a 
blockaded  port  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  departure  from  the  true  principles  of  international 
law.  What,  we  ask,  was  the  use  of  the  congress  of  Paris  in  1866  abrogating  paper 
and  other  fictitious  blockades,  if  England  and  the  United  States  persist  in  maintain- 
ing that  the  bare  intent  constitutes  a  breach  of  blockade,  and  that  the  setting  sail  for 
a  blockaded  port  establishes  that  intent.  The  paradox  is  altogether  indefensible  in 
the  case  of  a  vessel  sailing  from  one  neutral  port  to  another  neutral  port.  According 
to  the  English  and  American  doctrine  it  would,  under  the  circumstances,  be  neces- 
sai^  to  prove  that  the  vessel's  destination  was  simulated ;  the  intent  would  be  inferred 
from  the  care  taken  to  conceal  it  and  to  mislead  the  belligerent  as  to  the  real  des- 
tination. But  even  in  an  English  prize  court  the  captor  would  be  required  to  produce 
the  clearest  jproo/ of  the  alleged  concealed  destination.  There  would  be  no  guessing 
no  anrmising,  no  inferring,  no  Jumping  at  illogical  conclusions,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Springbok.  In  the  case  of  that  vessel  the  Supreme  Court's  Judgment  is  in  the  highest 
degree  arbitrary  and  unjust.  Firstly,  the  blockade  is  held  to  have  been  broken  be- 
eanse  there  was  an  intention  to  break  it ;  secondly,  the  neutral  vessel  is  held  to  have 
had  the  intention  to  break  the  blockade,  not  because  it  was  proceeding  to  a  certain 
blockaded  port,  but  because  though  bound  to  a  neutral  port  it  mi^A/ subsequently  pro- 
ceed thence  to  'some  blockaded  port,'  or  the  cargo  might  be  sent  forward  by  trans- 
■hipment  to  <  some  blockaded  port.'  No  I  Such  doctrines  are  repugnant  to  every  prin- 
eiple  of  international  Justice.  No  more  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe  are  such 
aobtleties  compatible  with  the  law  of  nations.  The  case  of  the  Springbok  is  one  of 
tboee  upon  which  public  opinion,  even  in  the  United  States,  has  already  decisively 
condemned  the  Judges.    *    *    * 

"  The  American  people  are  too  enlightened,  they  possess  too  much  practical  sound 
MnaCy  not  to  perceive  that  if  the  doctrine  of  their  Supreme  Court  were  generally 
adopted,  If  the  Springbok  precedent  were  followed  by  future  belligerents,  neutrnd 
commerce  would  be  completely  crippled,  paralyzed,  or  destroyed  on  the  advent  of  a 
maritime  war.  For  instance,  American  coasting  vessels  carrying  cotton  from  New 
Orleans  to  New  York  would  be  liable  to  capture  while  on  that  honest  voyage,  because 
the  cotton  might  subsequently  be  forwarded  to  some  blockaded  port  and  some  bellig- 
«not  omiser  snspected  such  ulterior  destination.  In  time  of  war,  courage — robur  el 
«•  trfplesD— would  be  necessary  to  risk  a  voyage  from  one  neutral  port  to  another.    If 
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the  merchants  in  conn  tries  engaged  in  war  were  to  abstain  from  risking  their  goods 
at  sea  because  privats^  enemy  property  does  not  yet  enjoy  immunity  from  capture, 
and  if  neutral  vessels  were  laid  up,  and  their  owners  renounced  a  lucrative  neutnl 
carrying  trade  out  of  fear  of  being  seized,  as  the  Springbok  was,  on  suspicion  of  being 
engaged  on  'a  continuous  voyage'  to  some  undefined  blockaded  port,  what  would 
become  of  maritime  international  trade  f  What^we  ask,  will  be  the  position  of  tboM 
nations  which,  in  consequence  of  their  need  of  foreign  supplies,  cannot  poeaibly  dis- 
pense with  that  trade  f  The  subject  is  a  very  serious  one.  It  deserves,  it  commands^ 
the  meditation  and  action  of  statesmen,  and  especially  of  American  statesmen." 

The  "  synopsis"  of  the  Springbok's  cargo  shows,  that  out  of  a  cargo  of  £65,677,  only 
£700  was  assigned  to  goods  which  might  be  considered  contraband. 

On  the  same  topic  may  be  consulted  Mr.  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis,   ''Tribnnanx  de 
prise  aux  etats  Unis,  Paris,  1878. 

The  ralin^  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Springbok  case,  together 
with  the  opinions  on  if  by  foreign  jurists,  are  given  above  at  large,  in 
consequence  not  merely  of  the  extraordinary  attention  the  decision  of 
the  court  has  attracted  abroad,  but  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  issue 
to  neutral  rights.  The  decision  in  this  case,  so  it  was  said  by  Blant- 
schli,  at  obce  one  of  the  most  libera]  and  most  accurate  of  modem  pub- 
licists, has  inflicted  a  more  sen'ous  blow  on  neutral  rights  than  did  all 
the  orders  in  council  put  together.  As  is  shown  by  the  prior  note,  the 
disapproval  of  ttiis  famous  decision,  so  strongly  expressed  by  Blnntschli, 
is  shared  with  more  or  less  intensity  by  all  the  eminent  publicists  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  whose  attention  has  been  called  to  it,  while  even 
in  England,  from  whose  precedents  the  decision  was  in  part  drawn,  it  is 
treated  by  high  authorities  as  aiming  an  unjustifiable  blow  at  neutral 
rights.  As  to  the  opinion  of  the  court,  the  following  remarks  may  lie 
made: 

(1)  The  opinion  of  the  court  has  not  that  logical  precision  which 
enables  us  to  discover  how  far  the  question  determined  involves  a  ques- 
tion of  blockade.  It  cannot  be  clearly  ascertained  from  the  opinion 
whether  the  goods  confiscated  were  held  good  prize  because  it  was  in- 
tended that  they  should  run  the  blockade  of  some  particular  block- 
aded Confederate  port,  or  because  they  were  contraband  destined  for 
belligerent  use  in  the  Confederacy. 

(2)  The  decision  was  approved  by  a  bare  majority  of  the  court,  and 
among  the  dissenting  judges  was  Mr.  Justice  Nelson,  whose  knowledge 
of  international  law  was  not  equaled  by  that  of  any  of  his  associates, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Clifibrd,  distinguished  as  much  for  strong  sense  as  for 
his  practice  in  maritime  cases.  That  the  case,  in  any  view,  was  not,  in 
the  hurry  of  business,  considered  with  that  care  which  its  great  impor- 
tance, as  it  now  appears  to  us,  demanded,  is  evident  not  merely  from  the 
looseness  and  vagueness  of  its  terms,  but  from  the  fact  that  no  dissent- 
ing opinion  is  recorded,  nor  the  arguments  of  counsel  even  noted.  It  is 
a  matter  of  great  regret,  also,  that  the  masterly  argument  of  Mr.  Evarts, 
before  the  Mixed  Commission  afterwards  instructed  to  act  on  this  class 
of  claims,  and  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  that  commission  (vol.  xxi, 
Lib.  Dept.  of  State),  an  argument  which  is  one\)f  the  ablest  expositions 
of  international  law  in  this  relation  which  has  ever  appeared,  and  is  recog- 
nized as  such  by  the  highest  foreign  authority,  had  not  been  delivered  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  so  as  to  have  enabled  that  tribunal  to  become 
aware  of  the  great  gravity  of  the  question  involved. 

(3)  While  the  great  body  of  foreign  jurists,  British  as  well  as  con- 
tinental, protested  against  the  decision,  it  is  not  a  little  significant 
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that  at  the  heariDg  before  the  conmiission  the  Britiuh  commissioDer 
Qiiired  in  affirmiDg  the  condemDation.  Dowu  to  this  hearing  it  was 
understood  that  the  British  Governmeut,  acting  ander  the  advice  of  its 
law  officers,  had  disapproved  of  the  condemnation.  Mr.  Bvarts' arga- 
ment,  however,  went  to  show  that  the  condemnation,  while  perhaps  sus- 
tainable under  the  British  system  as  defined  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  was  in 
antagonism,  not  merely  to  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  Sir  W.  Scott's  time 
by  the  United  States,  but  to  those  modern  restrictions  of  blockade,  by 
which  alone  the  rights  of  neutiral  commerce  can  be  sustained  against  a 
belligerent  having  the  mastery  of  the  seas.  It  is  not  strange  that  the 
British  commissioner  should  have  declined  to  set  aside  a  ruling  so  con- 
sistent with  the  older  British  precedents  and  so  favorable  to  belligerent 
maritime  ascendancy. 

(4)  The  decision  cannot  be  accepted  without  discarding  those  rules 
as  to  neutral  rights  for  which  the  United  States  made  war  in  1812,  and 
which,  except  in  the  Springbok  and  cognate  cases,  the  executive  de- 
partment of  the  United  States  Government,  when  stating  the  law,  has 
since  then  consistently  vindicated.  The  first  of  these  is  that  blockades 
must  be  of  specific  ports.  J  he  second  is  that  there  can  be  no  confis- 
cation of  non-contraband  goods  owned  by  neutrals  and  in  neutral  ships, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  probable  that  such  goods  may  be,  at  one  or  more 
intermediate  ports,  transshipped  or  retransshipped,  and  then  find  their 
way  to  a  port  blockaded  by  the  party  seizing. 

See  infra,  $  388,  where  the  queation  of  **  continnons  voyages"  is  more  fully  dis- 
cussed. 

(5)  The  ruling  is  in  conflict  with  the  views  generally  expressed  by 
the  executive  department  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  a 
department  which  has  not  merely  co-ordinate  authority  in  this  respect 
with  the  judiciary,  but  is  especially  charged  with  the  determination  of 
the  law  of  blockade,  so  far  as  concerns  our  relations  to  foreign  states. 

See  citations  in  this  chapter,  and  also  tupra,  $$  238,  329a. 

To  agree  to  perform  a  duty  effectively  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
agreeing  to  perform  it  absolutely;  the  latter  engagement  is  a  guaran- 
tee, the  former  is  an  engagement  to  perform  the  duty  unless  caaiis  in- 
tervene. A  carrier,  for  instance,  does  not  insure  against  a  sudden  frost 
which  a  prudent  person  could  not  foresee,  nor  against  peculiar  and  ex- 
traordinary storms ;  nor  even  against  defective  performance  by  em- 
ployes, when  this  defectiveness  arises  from  extraordinary  interferences 
not  to  be  prognosticated.  And  so  it  is  with  blockades.  A  blockade  to 
be  effective  need  not  be  perfect.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  beleaguered 
port  should  be  hermetically  sealed.  It  is  not  enough  to  make  the  block- 
ade ineffective  that  on  some  particularly  stormy  night  a  blockade-run- 
ner slid  through  the  blockading  squadron.  Nor  is  it  enough  that 
through  some  exceptional  and  rare  negligence  of  the  officers  of  one  of 
the  blockading  vessels  a  blockade-runner  was  allowed  to  pass  when 
perfect  vigilance  could  have  arrested  him.  But  if  the  blockade  is  not 
in  the  main  effective — if  it  can  be  easily  eluded — if  escaping  its  toils  is 
due  not  to  casus  or  some  rare  and  exceptional  negligence,  but  to  a  gen- 
eral laxity  or  want  of  efficiency — then  such  blockade  is  not  valid. 

Whart.  Com.  Am,  Law,  $  233. 

^^  In  some  cases  where  a  blockading  squadron,  from  the  nature  of  the 
channels  leading  to  a  port,  can  be  eluded  with  ease,  a  large  number  of 
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snccessful  evasions  may  be  insufficient  to  destroy  the  legal  efficiency 
of  the  blockade.  Thns,  during  the  American  civil  war  the  blockade 
of  Charleston  was  usnally  maintained  by  several  ships,  of  which  one 
lay  off  the  bar  between  the  two  principal  channels  of  entrance,  while 
two  or  three  others  craised  outside  within  signaling  distance.  This 
amount  and  disposition  of  force  seems  to  have  been  thought  by  the 
British  Government  amply  sufficient  to  create  the  degree  of  risk  neces- 
sary under  the  English  view  of  international  law,  although,  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  coast,  a  large  number  of  vessels  succeeded  in  get- 
ting in  and  out  duriug  the  whole  continuance  of  the  blockade." 

Hall,  Int.  Law,  618,  citing  Bernard,  Neat,  of  Great  Britain,  cba{>8.  x  and  xi. 

**  If  approach  for  inquiry  were  permissible,  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  the  greatest  facilities  would  be  afforded  to  elude  the  blockade.'' 

Field,  J. ;  The  Cheshire,  3  WaH.,  235 ;  S.  P.,  The  Spes,  5  C.  Eob.,  80 ;  The  Char- 
lotte  Christine,  6  C.  Rob.,  lOl. 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may  declare  a  blockade  withoot  the 
action  of  Congress,  see  The  Sarah  Starr,  Blatch.  Pr.  Ca.,  69;  The  Amy  War- 
wick, 2  Spragae,  123;  S.  C  ,  2  Black.,  636. 

(2)  Must  be  brought  to  prize  court.  • 

§363. 

The  subject  and  necessitjr  of  prize  courts  in  oases  of  belligerent  seizures  of  nea- 

trals  is  discussed  aupra,  $$  329^. 
The  report  of  the  British  law  officers  on  the  rules  of  admiralty  Jurisdiction  ia 

time  of  war  will  be  found  in  the  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.  forl832-'33,  yoI. 

XX,  889. 

After  a  regular  condemnation  of  a  vessel  and  cargo  in  a  prim  court 
for  breach  of  blockade,  the  President  cannot  remit  the  forfeiture  and 
restore  the  property  or  its  proceeds  to  the  claimant. 

10  Op.,  452,  Bates,  1863.' 

"  In  the  absedce  of  rules  in  relation  to  blockades  in  time  of  peace, 
those  applicable  to  blockades  in  time  of  war  are  the  only  ones  according 
to  which  the  case  of  the  Lone  is  to  be  considered.  Whether  seized  in 
consequence  of  one  or  the  other  description  of  blockade,  the  duties  of  the 
captors  are  the  same,  both  with  reference  to  the  captured  vessel,  which 
they  are  bound  so  to  secure  as  to  insure  their  continued  possession  of 
it,  and  to  her  crew,  who  are  to  be  treated  with  all  the  humanity  and 
kindness  which  are  consistent  with  the  security  of  the  prize,  and  which, 
it  is  gratifying  to  perceive  from  your  note,  have  been  extended  to  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  detained  by  naval  forces  of  France.  It  would 
be  to  the  President  a  cause  of  sincere  regret  if  anything  connected  with 
the  case  under  consideration  should  lead  to  a  change  in  the  conduct  of 
the  ofQcers  commanding  those  forces  towards  American  citizens  falling 
into  their  hands  of  which  the  United  States  would  have  just  cause  to 
complain.^ 

Mr.  Vail,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pontois,  Oct.  23,  1838.  MSS.  Notes, 
France. 
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III.  PACIFIC  BLOCKADE. 
§364. 

Whether  there  can  .be  such  a  thing  as  a  pacific  blockade  is  a  ques- 
tion which  was  much  discussed  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  civil  war  in 
the  United  States.  That  the  institntion  of  a  blockade  does  not  itself 
imply  a  recognition  of  belligerent  rights  in  the  party  blockaded  was 
maintained  by  Mr.  Gladstone ;  that  a  ^'  pacific  blockade  "  could  be  in- 
stituted in  fnll  conformity  with  international  law  was  maintained  by 
Mr.  Sumner  in  an  elaborate  speech  delivered  in  February,  1869.  The 
precedents  in  this  connection  are  fts  follows : 

France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia,  having  ineffectually  attempted  to 
mediate  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  Turkey  resolutcdy  repelling  their 
intervention,  blockaded,  in  1827,  all  the  coasts  of  Greece  where  Turkish 
armies  were  encamped.  This  was  stated  by  the  three  powers  to  the 
Sultan  to  be  a  pacific  measure,  but  was  not  considered  by  him  in  that 
light,  since  it  paralyzed  his  armies.  The  result  was  the  battle  of  Ifa- 
varino,  by  which  the  Turkish  navy  was  destroyed. 

The  next  nominally  pacific  blockade,  to  follow  the  enumeration  of 
Fanchille  (Blocus  Maritime,  Paris,  1882),  was  instituted  by  France  in 
1831,  for  the  purpose  of  closing  the  Tagus,  in  order  to  redress  ii\ju- 
ries  alleged  to  have  been  committed  on  French  subjects  by  Portugcd. 
This  blockade  resulted  in  a  treaty  signed  at  Lisbon,  on  July  14, 1831,  by 
which  reparation  was  given  to  France  for  the  injuries  complained  of, 
and  the  Portuguese  vessels  captured  by  France  were  restored. 

In  1833  France  and  Great  Britain  imposed  a  blockade  on  the  ports  of 
Holland  without  terminating  t^e  pacific  relations  between  the  block- 
ading squadron  and  Holland[»  The  object  was  to  compel  the  assent  of 
Holland  to  the  recognition  of  Belgium. 

In  1838  France  took  the  same  course  in  blockading  the  ports  of  Mex- 
ico and  isolating  the  fort  of  St.  Jean  d'Ulloa,  protesting  at  the  same 
time  that  pacific  relations  continued  between  the  two  countries.  Mex- 
ico, however,  not  regarding  the  measure  as  pacific,  declared  war  against 
France. 

In  the  same  year,  France  and  Great  Britain  united  in  blockading 
the  ports  of  the  Argentine  Eepublic.  The  blockade  lasted  ten  years, 
and  during  the  whole  of  this  period  the  blockading  powers  insisted 
that  peace  still  continued. 

In  1850  Great  Britain,  as  a  punishment  for  certain  alleged  injuries 
inflicted  two  years  before  by  Greek  soldiers  on  the  officers  of  the  Brit- 
ish ship  Fantome,  and  to  compel  payment  of  certain  other  indemnities, 
blockaded  the  -ports  of  Greece.  The  blockade  was  withdrawn  without 
war. 

See  1  Calyo,  $  676. 

In  1860  Victor  Emmanuel,  then  King  of  Piedmont,  joined  the  revo- 
lutionary Government  of  Naples  in  blockading  ports  in  Sicily,  then 
held  by  the  King  of  Naples.  The  relations  between  the  two  courts  of 
Tnrin  and  Naples  continued  to  be  what  were  called  pacific. 

In  1862  Great  Britain  imposed  what  was  called  a  pacific  blockade 
on  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  avowed  object  was  redress  for  pil- 
lage, by  the  local  population,  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  an  English  vessel. 
Earl  Bussell,  in  imposing  this  blockade,  declared  that,  while  taking 
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this  measure,  the  British  Government  coutinaed  to  be  animated  by 
friendly  sentiments  towards  the  Emperor  of  Brazil. 

Ibid. 

In  February,  1879,  the  coast  of  Bolivia,  then  in  alliance  with  Peru, 
was  blockaded  by  Chili,  as  a  pretended  pacific  measure  of  redress,  war 
not  being  declared  until  the  succeeding  April. 

In  1880  something  very  much  like  a  blockade  was  institute  by  the 
appearance  at  the  port  of  Dulcigno  of  a  fleet  of  British,  German,  French, 
Austrian,  Russian,  and  Italian  men-of-war,  the  avowed  object  being  to 
compel  the  Turkish  Government  to  execute  the  treaty  which  conceded 
this  town  to  Montenegro.  This  was  declared  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  ^^  naval  demonstration,"  intended  to  overawe  the  Sultan,  who  was 
asked  by  the  six  powers  to  join  in  this  ''demonstration"  by  withdraw- 
ing his  forces  from  the  town.  But  it  was  announced  that  if  the  town 
was  not  given  up  it  would  be  blockaded. 

Tet,  notwithstanding  these  precedents,  the  weight  of  authority  is 
that  while  as  a  war  measure  a  blockade  when  effectual  will  be  inter- 
nationally respected,  this  will  not  be  the  case  with  a  blockade  in- 
stituted as  part  of  a  system  of  pacific  pressure.  As  is  declared  by 
Hautefeuille  (ii,  264),  while  treaty  stipulations  as  to  blockades  are 
numerous,  they  all  of  them  imply  a  war  between  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  with  a  third  power,  in  which  war  the  other  contracting  party  is 
neutral.  The  declaration,  also,  of  April  16, 1856,  which  was  signed  by 
all  the  powers  except  the  United  States,  Spain,  and  Mexico,  proscribes, 
in  equally  formal  terms,  blockades  instituted  in  peace.  This  expression 
of  opinion  is  all  the  more  effective  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  an  asser- 
tion of  a  principle  that  is  new,  but  rather  a  recognition  of  a  principle 
that  is  established.  The  lustitut  de  droit  international,  also,  at  its 
meeting  at  The  Hague,  in  1874,  resolved  by  a  large  majority  that  pacific 
blockades  were  not  legitimate  methods  of  international  pressure. 
(Revue  de  droit  int.,  1875,  609.)  But  this  action  was  not  unanimous, 
nor  are  publicists  and  statesmen  in  general  accord  when  treating  of 
this  important  question.  <^Nous  nous  sommes  trouv^s  14  dans  ane 
situation  tr^s  difficile,  nous  faisious  un  blocus,  ce  qui  n'est  pas  la  guerre 
complete,  la  guerre  d^clar^e."  (Discours  de  M.  Guizot,  Feb.  8, 1841, 
cited  by  Fauchille,  48.)  A  pacific  blockade  is  declared  by  Rolin-Jac- 
quemyns,  a  very  high  authority,  to  be  an  intermediate  state  between 
peace  and  war.    (Revue  de  droit  int.,  1876, 165.) 

See  Deane,  Law  of  Blockade,  45-48.    Holtz.  Ency.,  i,  807. 

Mr.  Lawrence  cites  Hautefeuille,  Droits  des  Nations  Neutres  (torn,  ii, 
274,  2me  ed.),  as  stating  that  "  the  war  of  France  with  Mexico,  which 
terminated  by  a  treaty  of  peace  in  1839,  was  preceded  by  two  years  of 
blockade.  In  the  last  case,  a  question,  which  it  was  agreed  to  refer  to 
the  arbitration  of  a  third  power,  arose,  on  the  contusion  of  peace, 
whether  the  vessels  sequestered  during  tiie  blockade,  and  before  the 
declaration  of  war  by  Mexico,  should  be  restored.  However  the 
point,  whether  a  blockade  is  to  be  deemed  a  pacific  remedy,  may  be 
settled,  as  regards  the  parties  immediately  concerned,  it  cannot  be 
sustained  as  to  neutrals,  otherwise  than  as  a  belligerent  measure. 
From  the  right  of  conquest  exercised  over  the  territorial  sea  arises  the 
right  of  blockade,  which  is  the  right  of  jurisdiction  accorded  by  the 
primitive  law  to  fhe  territorial  sovereign ;  a  right  by  virtue  of  which 
he  excludes  all  foreigners  from  passing  through  his  dominions,  and 
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the  immediate  consequence  of  which  is  to  cat  off  the  place  sur- 
Tonndecl  by  the  conquered  territory  from  all  communication  with  the 
foreigners  beyond  it.  The  duty  of  these  foreigners,  of  these  neutrals, 
is  to  respect  the  law  of  the  territorial  sovereignty;  they  cannot  enter 
his  dominions  without  his  consent,  without  being  exposed  to  the  ap« 
plication  of  the  laws  which  they  yiolate.  A  blockade  is,  then,  an  act 
of  war.  It  is  the  result  of  a  previous  act,  which  can  only  take  place 
during  war,  the  complete  conquest  and  continued  possession  of  a  part 
of  the  enemy's  territory.    {Ibid.,  torn,  iii,  10,  182.'*) 

Lawrence's  Wheaton  (ed.  1863),  845. 

Fiore  (Droit  int.,  2d  ed.,  1885,  trans.  byAntoiue),  §  1231,  while  maintain- 
ing that  pacific  blockades  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  settled  principles 
of  international  law,  holds  that  they  are  virtually  reprisals,  and  are  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  governing  reprisals  as  well  as  those  governing  blockades. 
He  insists,  however,  that  such  a  pacific  blockade  does  not  afiect  third 
powers.  But  this  distinction  is  properly  rejected  in  a  note  by  the  trans- 
lator. A  blockade  merely  binding  the  blockading  and  blockaded  powers 
would  be  illusory. 

IV.  DUTY  OF  NEVTRAL  AS  TO  BLOCKADE-RVNNING, 

$365. 

During  the  late  civil  war  large  interests  in  England  were  concerned 
in  movements  for  breaking  the  blockade  in  the  Southern  ports.  The 
profits  were  enormous,  and  vast  sums  of  money  were  spent,  and  great 
skill  and  energy  employed  in  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 
Nassau,  a  port  ordinarily  without  business,  became  the  center  of  a  large 
and  active  trade,  and  teemed  with  adventurers,  speculators,  and  sailors 
engaged  in  fitting  out  and  manning  vessels  to  run  into  the  blockaded 
ports.  Many  of  these  vessels  were  built  in  England  and  Scotland  for 
this  very  end )  large,  deep,  swift,  painted  in  such  a  way  a«  not  to  catch 
the  eye,  capable  of  carrying  large  freight,  and  manned  with  bold 
and  skillful  navigators.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  ad- 
dressed to  the  British  Government  protests  against  this  system,  organ- 
ized and  carried  on  in  and  through  British  ports  and  with  British  capi- 
tal. But  Earl  Russell,  in  a  letter  of  May  10, 1862,  declared  that  fitting 
out  vessels  of  this  class  was  not  in  contravention  either  of  British  mu- 
nicipal law  or  of  the  law  of  nations.  He  likened  the  case  in  this  respect 
to  that  of  exportations  of  munitions  of  war,  the  exportation  of  which  no 
state  is  required  by  international  law  to  prohibit.  A  blockade-runner, 
it  is  trne,  if  proved  to  be  such,  can  be  seized  with  its  cargo  and  confis- 
cated, but  the  remedy  is  to  be  limited  to  this  seizure.  (Arch.  Dipl., 
1862,  iv,  100 )  This  position  was  elaborately  sustained  by  Mountague 
Bernard  in  his  treatise  on  JBritish  neutrality,  ch.  xii.  By  Eolin- Jacque- 
myns  (Revue  de  droit  intertiational  for  18.71,  127-129),  the  position  is 
accepted  with  some  modifications,  and  only  in  subordination  to  the 
general  rule  that  to  impose  on  a  neutral  the  duty  of  stopping  the  build- 
ing and  sailing  of  blockade-runners  would  impose  a  new  and  onerous 
burden  on  neutrals,  and  give  an  undae  advantage  to  belligerency  over 
neutrality.  (See  Fauchille,  Blocus  Maritime,  Paris,  1882,  391.  The 
subject  is  more  fully  examined  infra,  §§  402  Jf.  See  also  Whart.  on  Con- 
tracts, §  479.) 
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*'  The  carrying  on  trade  with  a  blockaded  port  is  not  a  breach  of  munici- 
pal law  nor  illegal,  so  as  to  prevent  a  court  of  the  loci  cantr€U)tu8  Itoid 
enforcing  the  contract  of  which  the  trade  is  the  subject.  A  neutral 
state  is  not  bonnd  by  the  law  of  nations  to  impede  or  diminish  its  own 
trade  by  municipal  restrictions.    A  neutral  merchant  may  ship  goodfl 

frohibited  jure  belUy  and  they  may  be  rightfully  seized  and  condemned, 
t  is  one  of  the  cases  where  two  ^  conflicting  rights '  exist  which  either 
party  may  exercise  without  charging  the  other  with  doing  wrong.  As  the 
transportation  is  not  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  neutral  sovereign, 
his  subjects  may  lawfully  be  concerned  in  it,  and  as  the  right  of  war 
lawfully  authorizes  a  belligerent  power  to  seize  and  condemn  the  goods, 
he  may  lawfully  do  it.  Whatever  is  not  prohibited  by  the  positjive  law 
of  a  country  is  lawful.  Although  the  law  of  nations  is  part  of  the  mu- 
nicipal law  of  England,  and  it  may  be  said  that  by  that  law  contra- 
band trade  is  prohibited^  to  neutrals,  and  consequently  unlawful,  yet 
the  law  of  nations  does  not  declare  the  trade  tb  be  unlawful.  It  only 
authorizes  the  seizure  of  the  contraband  articles  by  the  belligerent 
powers.  (The  Helen,  35  Law  J.  (N.  S.),  Adm.,  2;  compare  with  it  the 
Bantissima  Trinidad,  7  Wheat.,  283 :  Richardson  v.  Marine  Insurance 
Co.,  6  Mass.,  113;  Seton  and  others  v.  Low,  1  Johns.  Ex  parte  Ghavasae, 
34  Law  J.  (N.  8.),  Ohanc,  17.y' 

2  HaUeck's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  176.    See  H^fra,  $  375. 
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COHTRABAHS. 

■ 

L      liUNinONS  OF  WAR  CONTRABAND,   $  368. 
n.      And  WHATBl^ER  IS  B88SNTIAL  TO  BELLIGERBNT  SUPPORT. 

(1>  As  to  coal,  $  369. 

(2)  As  to  provisions,  $  370. 

(3)  As  to  money,  $  371. 

(4)  As  to  horses,  $  372. 

(5)  As  to  merohandise,  $  373. 

(6)  As  to  soldiers,  $  373a. 

ni.      How  FAR  DISPATGHS8  AND  DIPLOMATIC  AQBNTS  ARB  CONTRABAND,  $  374. 
17.      PbNALTIBS  ON  CONTRABAND. 

May  be  seised  on  high  seas,  $  375. 

I.  MUNITIONS  OF  WAR  CONTRABAND. 

§368. 

By  the  *^  armed  neatrality  "  entered  into  daring  the  American  Bevo- 
lutionary  War  by  Uassia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  in  1780,  '^  being  the 
three  northern  powers  from  whose  dominions  chiefly  the  other  mari- 
time nations  of  Europe  received  supplies  of  timber  and  other  naval 
stores,"  the  effort  was  made  <'  to  strike  these  from  the  list  of  contra- 
band, or  by  some  means  to  exempt  them  from  capture."  It  was  under- 
stood, however,  at  the  time,  that  this  was  an  exception  from  the  law  of 
nations.  By  this  law  <<  timber  and  other  articles  for  the  equipment  of 
ships  are  contraband  of  war."  Hence  the  recital  of  this  principle  in 
Jay's  treaty  ought  to  give  no  jiist  cause  of  offense  to  France. 

Hr.  Pickering,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  Jan.  16,  1797.    M8S.  Inst.,  Minis- 
ters. 

<<  If  the  circumstance,  and  the  cargo  and  its  destination,  show  un- 
equivocally that  its  application  must  be  to  military  pjarposes,  materials 
fit  for  both  peace  and  war  may  assume  the  character  of  contraband,  but 
if  those  circumstances  afford  solid  ground  for  the  opinion  that  the  sus- 
pected materials  are  designed  only  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the 
nation  then  there  can  be  no  just  motive  for  interrupting  a  commerce 
which  ought  to  be  pronounced  lawful. 

^^This  principle  would  seem  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  conflicting 
rights  of  neutral  and  belligerent  powers ;  for  neutrals  have  a  right  to 
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carry  on  their  asaal  commerce,  and  belligerents  have  a  right  to  prevent 
them  from  supplying  the  enemy  with  instruments  of  war.    •    •    • 

'<  In  the  catalogae  of  contraband  agreed  on  between  the  Onited 
States  and  Great  Britain  there  is  one  description  which  leaves  to  con- 
Btmction  what  specific  articles  it  may  comprehend.  It  is  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  '  and  generally  whatever  may  serve  directly  to  the  equipment 
of  vessels.' 

^<  In  construing  this  question  the  British  courts  of  vice-admiralty  ap- 
pear to  considjer  it  as  inclnding  whatever  might,  by  any  possibility,  be 
applied  to  the  equipment  of  vessels.  Although  the  article  be  in  itself 
unfit  and  improper  for  that  use,  and  therefore  be  not  in  common  so  ap- 
plied, yet  if  it  might  by  possibility,  from  a  want  of  other  proper  mate- 
rialSy  admit  of  such  an  application,  the  courts  adjudge,  although  such 
other  materials  be  not  wanting  at  the  port  of  destination,  that  it  is  con- 
traband of  war. 

^'  This  construction  we  deem  alike  unfriendly  and  unjust.  We  con- 
ceive that  the  expression  which  has  been  cited  comprehends  only  such 
articles  as  in  themselves  are  proper  for,  and  in  their  ordinary  use  are 
applied  to,  the  equipment  of  vessels. 

''Under  the  British  construction  all  operation  is  referred  to  the  word 
'directly.'  Expunge  it  from  the  sentence  and  according  to  them  the 
sense  will  remain  the  same.  But  plain  reason  and  the  soundest  and 
most  universally  admitted  rules  of  construction  forbid  us  to  interi>ret 
by  garbling  a  compact.  The  word  '  directly '  is  an  important  word, 
which  forms  a  necessary  and  essential  paf  t  of  the  description,  and  must 
have  been  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  having  its  due  weight  in  ascer- 
taining the  sense  of  the  article.  We  can  discover  no  effect  which  is 
allowed  to  it  unless  it  be  admitted  to  limit  the  description  to  materials 
which,  in  their  ordinary  use  and  common  application,  are  in  considerable 
quantities  proper  for,  or  ^  serve  directly  to,  the  equipment  of  vessels.' 
To  exclude  it,  or  to  construe  the  article  as  if  it  was  excluded,  is  to  snb- 
stitute  another  agreement  for  that  of  the  parties. 

''  We  do  not  admit  the  expression  we  are  considering  to  be  in  itself 
doubtful.  But  if  it  was  so,  rules  of  construction  prescribed  by  reason 
and  adopted  by  consent  seem  to  us  to  reject  the  interpretation  of  the 
British  courts. 

''  As  this  contract  is  formed  between  a  belligerent  and  neutral  nation, 
it  must  have  been  designed  to  secure  the  rights  of  each,  and  conse- 
quently to  protect  that  commerce  which  neutrals  may  lawfully  carry  on, 
as  well  as  to  authorize  the  seizure  of  articles  which  they  may  not  law- 
fully carry  to  the  enemy.  But  under  the  interpretation  complained  of, 
not  only  articles  of  doubtful  use  with  respect  to  the  equipment  of  ves- 
sels, but  such  as  are  not  proper  for  that  purpose,  or,  if  proper,  only  in 
very  small  quantities,  and  which,  therefore,  are  not  in  common  so  applied, 
are,  because  they  may  by  mere  possibility  admit  of  that  application, 
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classed  with  ariioles  prohibited,  on  the  principle  that  they  are  for  the 
piirik>ses  of  war. 

<<  This  coDStraotioQ  oaght  to  be  rejected,  becaase  it  woald  swell  the 
list  of  contraband  to  an  extent  which  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations 
do  not  anthorize ;  it  woald  prohibit,  as  being  for  the  equipment  of  ves- 
sels, articles  plainly  not  destined  for  that  purpose,  bat  fitted  and  nec- 
essary for  the  ordinary  occupations  of  men  in  peace.  And  it  would 
oonsequently  presuppose  a  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
of  rights  in  themselves  unquestionable,  and  the  exercise  of  which  is 
essential  to  themselves  and  not  injurious  to  Britain  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  in  which  she  is  engaged.'' 

Mr.  MarahaU,  dec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  King,  Sept.  20, 1800.    MSS.  Inst.,  Ministers. 
2  Am.  State  Pap.,  (For.  Bel.,)  488.    See  5  Am.  Law  Bev.,  256. 

In  the  draft  convention,  suggested  on  January  5,  1804,  by  Mr.  Madi- 
son, Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Monroe,  minister  to  England,  occurs  the 
following: 

'^Abt.  IY.  Contraband  of  war  shall  consist  of  the  following  articles 
only :  Saltpeter,  sulphur,  cuirasses,  pikes,  swords,  sword-belts,  knap- 
sacks, saddles  and  bridles,  cannon,  mortars,  fire-arms,  pistols,  bombs, 
grenades,  bullets,  firelocks,  flints,  matches,  and  gunpowder ;  excepting 
however,  the  quantity  of  the  said  articles  which  may  be  necessary  for  the 
defense  or  use  of  the  ship  and  those  who  compose  the  crew,  and  no  other 
articles  whatever,  not  here  enumerated,  shall  be  reputed  contraband  or 
liable  to  confiscation,  but  shall  pass  freely  without  being  subjected  to 
the  smallest  difficulty,  unless  they  be  enemy's  property;  and  it  is  to  be 
particularly  understood  that  under  the  denomination  of  enemy's  prop 
erty  is  not  to  be  comprised  the  merchandise  of  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufactures  of  the  countries  or  dominions  at  war  which  shall  have 
been  acquired  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  neutral  power,  and 
shall  be  transported  for  their  account,  which  merchandise  cannot  in 
any  case  or  on  any  pretext  be  excepted  from  the  freedom  of  the  neu- 
tral flag." 

On  this  Mr.  Madison  makes  the  following  observations : 

<^  This  enumeration  of  contraband  articles  is  copied  from  the  treaty  of 
1781  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  It  is  sufficiently  limited,  and 
that  treaty  is  an  authority  more  likely  than  any  other  to  be  respected 
by  the  British  Government.  The  sequel  of  the  article,  which  protects 
the  productions  of  an  hostile  colony  converted  into  neutral  property,  is 
taken  from  the  same  model,  with  the  addition  of  the  terms  Mn  any  case 
or  on  any  pretext'  This  addition  is  meant  to  embrace  more  explicitly 
oar  right  to  trade  freely  with  the  colonies  at  war  with  Great  Britain, 
and  between  them  and  all  parts  of  the  world  in  colonial  productions, 
being  at  the  time  not  enemy's  but  neutral  property;  a  trade  equally 
legitimate  in  itself  with  that  between  neutral  countries  directly  and 
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in  their  respective  vessels  and  sach  colonies,  which  her  regulations  do 
not  contest. 

^^In  snpport  of  this  right,  in  opposition  to  the  British  doctrine  that  a 
trade  not  allowed  by  a  nation  in  time  of  peace  cannot  be  opened  to 
neutrals  in  time  of  war,  it  may  be  urged  that  all  nations  are  in  the 
practice  of  varying  more  or  less  in  time  of  war,  their  commercial  laws 
tcom  the  state  of  these  laws  in  time  of  peace,  a  practice  agreeable  to 
reason  as  well  as  favorable  to  neutral  uations ;  that  the  change  may 
be  made  in  time  of  war  on  considerations  not  incident  to  a  state  of 
war,  but  on  such  as  are  known  to  have  the  same  effect  in  time  of  peace; 
that  Great  Britain  herself  is  in  the  regular  practice  of  changing  h^ 
navigation  and  commercial  laws  in  times  of  war,  particularly  in  rela- 
tion to  a  neutral  intercourse  with  her  colonies ;  that  at  this  time  she 
admits  a  trade  between  neutral  countries  and  the  colonies  of  her  ene- 
mies, when  carried  on  directly  between  them  or  between  the  former 
and  herself,  interrupting  only  a  direct  trade  between  such  colonies  and 
their  parent  state,  and  between  them  and  countries  in  Europe,  other 
than  those  to  which  the  neutral  trade  may  respectively  belong ;  that 
as  she  does  not  contest  the  right  of  neutrals  to  trade  with  hostile  col- 
onies within  these  limitations,  the  trade  can  be  and  actually  is  carried 
on  indirectly  between  such  colonies  and  all  countries,  even  those  to  which 
the  colonies  belong ;  and  consequently  that  the  effect  of  her  doctrine 
and  her  practice  is  not  to  deprive  her  enemy  of  their  colonial  trade, 
but  merely  to  lessen  the  value  of  it  in  proportion  to  the  charges  inci- 
dent to  the  circuitous  course  into  which  it  is  forced,  an  advantage  to 
her  which,  if  just  in  itself,  would  not  be  sufficiently  so  to  balance  the 
impolitic  vexations  accruing  to  a  neutral  and  friendly  nation." 

MSB.  Inst.,  Ministers. 

^<I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  25Mi 
ultimo,  wherein  you  present  certain  reasons  which  lead  your  Govern- 
ment to  ask  that  this  Government,  in  common  with  otiier  powers,  con- 
sent to  a  general  prohibition  of  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  or  the 
Black  Sea  by  vessels  carrying  dynamite. 

'^  In  the  form  in  which  the  request  is  presented,  this  Government 
would  not  feel  justified  in  giving  this  measure  its  unqualified  sanction, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  founded  not  so  much  on  the  inherent  danger  to  life 
and  property  of  the  explosives  named  while  in  transit  as  on  the  possible 
ulterior  wish  to  which  they  may  be  put.  I  need  scarcely  adduce  argn- 
ment  to  show  that  such  a  course  is  tantamount  to  enlarging  the  inter- 
national definition  of  contraband  of  war,  and  making  the  substances  in 
question  contraband  also  in  time  of  peace.  To  this  proposition  the 
United  States  could  not  assent,  either  as  a  general  principle  or  in  its 
practical  application  to  a  class  of  explosives  whose  employment  is 
widely  extending  in  all  operations  of  mining  and  tunneling,^  and  which, 
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rightly  nsedf  plays  an  importaDt  part  in  the  internal  development  of 
the  natoral  resources  of  nearly  all  countries. 

^^Ify  however,  the  question  presented  were  one  of  regulating  the  con- 
veyance of  a  dangerous  detonating  or  Inflammable  substance,  so  that  its 
transit  might  be  unaccompanied  by  peril  to  life,  this  Government  could 
And  no  objection  to  such  a  course.  Our  own  laws  (sections  4472,  5353, 
and  5354  of  the  Bevised  Statutes)  prohibit  the  carriage  of  such  explo- 
sives npon  any  vessel  or  vehicle  whatever  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  to  the  United  States  or  between  the  States  and  Territories ; 
and  section  5354  especially  considers  the  death  of  any  person  when 
caused  by  the  transit  or  attempted  transit  of  such  explosives  as  entail- 
ing upon  the  offenders  the  penalty  for  manslaughter.  Our  statutes, 
however,  do  not  absolutely  prohibit,  but  simply  regulate  the  conveyance 
of  explosives. 

*'This  Government  will  be  happy  to  consider  any  scheme  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  conveyance  of  explosives  through  the  straits  of  the  Porte, 
and  if  it  shall  not  appear  that  the  rights  of  peaceful  and  legitimate  com- 
merce  or  of  transit  through  waters  by  which  the  world's  commerce  must 
necessarily  pass  are  interfered  with  or  prohibited,  your  Government 
may  rest  asi^ured  that  no  objection  will  be  made  to  the  enforcement  of 
rach  legislation." 

Mr.  FielinghnyBeD,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Aristorohi  Bey,  Deo.  4, 1882.  M6S.  Notes, 
Turkey;  For.  Bel.,  1883. 

Mr.  King's  cozreepondence  in  1799  as  to  contraband  is  given  2  Am.  St.  Pap* 
(ForReL),494/. 

Mr.  Seward's  report  of  Jan.  26,  1863,  giving  correspondence  in  relation  to  the 
capture  of  British  vessels  sailing  from  one  British  port  to  another  with  con- 
traband articles  for  the  Confederate  States,  is  given  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  27, 
37th  Cong.,  3d 


There  are  two  classes  of  goods  as  to  which  no  question  can  arise  in 
this  connection.  The  first  comprises  things  that  could  not  possibly  be 
uBfA  for  warlike  purposes^  e.  g.y  books  in  no  way  connected  with  war, 
articles  of  family  dress,  etc.  The  second  comprises  articles  which  could 
not  be  used  for  any  but  warlike  purposes,  a.  g,,  cannon,  torpedoes,  and 
fire-arms  so  constructed  as  to  be  fitted  only  for  military  use.  Between 
these  two  classes  fall  innumerable  articles,  whose  character  in  this  re- 
spect depends  upon  the  concrete  case.  Iron,  for  instance,  would  not  be 
ordinarily  contraband ;  but  if  it  be  forwarded  to  a  cannon  foundry 
belonging  to  a  belligerent  to  be  made  up  into  cannon,  and  if  the  whole 
transaction  be  for  the  purpose  of  thus  applying  the  iron,  then  the  iron 
in  this  particular  case  would  be  contraband. 

Whart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  $  226.    See  5  Am.  Law  Rev.,  256. 

That  it  is  no  breach  of  neutrality  to  sell  munitions  of  war  to  a  belligerent,  see 

infra,  i  391. 
As  to  oaosal  relationship  requisite  to  impose  responsibility  in  such  oases,  see 
Whart.  Ciim.  Law,  $f  159 /.,  1961. 
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II.  AND  WHATEVER  18  ESSENTIAL  TO  BELLIGERENT  SUPPORT. 

(1)  As  TO  COAI.. 

§369. 

"  The  discassion  which  at  this  time  is  going  on  respecting  the  mili- 
tary character  of  coal,  and  whether  it  is  now  excluded  from  general 
commerce  as  contraband  of  war  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  t^- 
dency  to  enlarge  this  power  of  prohibition  and  seizure,  and  of  the  neces- 
sity of  watching  its  exercise  with  unabated  vigilance.  Here  is  an  article, 
not  exclusively  nor  even  principally  used  in  war,  but  which  enters  into 
general  consumption  in  the  arts  of  peace,  to  which,  indeed,  it  is  now 
vitally  necessary.  It  has  become  also  important  in  commercial  naviga- 
tion. It  is  a  product  of  nature  with  which  some  regions  are  bounti- 
fully supplied  while  others  are  destitute  of  it,  and  its  transportation, 
instead  of  meeting  with  impediments,  should  be  aided  and  encouraged. 
The  attempt  to  enable  belligerent  nations  to  prevent  all  trade  in  this 
most  valuable  accessory  to  mechanical  power  has  no  just  claim  for  sop- 
port  in  the  law  of  nations;  and  the  United  States  avow  their  determi- 
nation to  oppose  it  so  far  as  their  vessels  are  concerned." 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Mason,  June  27,  1859.    MSS.  Inst.,  Franoe. 

«The  undersigned.  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  having 
taken  the  President's  instructions,  has  now  the  honor  to  reply  to  the 
note  which  was  addressed  to  the  undersigned  by  the  honorable  William 
Stuart,  Her  Britannic  Msyesty's  charg6  d'affaires,  on  the  25th  day  of 
September  last,  concerning  certain  proceedings  of  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms at  New  York,  affecting  clearances  of  vessels  and  cargoes  firom 
that  port  to  British  ports  in  the  Bahama  Islands. 

<^In  June  last,  Lord  Lyons,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  minister,  then 
residing  here,  submitted  to  the  undersigned  a  letter  which  had  then  re- 
cently been  addressed  to  his  lordship  by  P.  Edwards,  esq.,  her  Majesty's 
acting  consul  at  New  York.  It  was  set  forth  in  that  communication 
that  the  custom-house  authorities  in  that  port  had,  upon  several  occa- 
sions, thrown  serious  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  shipment  of  coal, 
as  ordinary  merchandise,  to  Nassau,  and,  in  some  cases  where  the  goods 
were  already  embarked  and  even  cleared  at  the  custom-house,  they  had 
refused  to  permit  the  vessel  to  go  to  sea  until  such  goods  had  been 
relanded;  and  that  one  of  the  officials  had  shown  him  an  order,  issued 
from  the  Treasury  Department,  of  the  18th  of  April,  in  which  shipments 
of  coal  where  prohibited  to  any  ports  or  places  north  of  Cape  St.  Boqne 
and  west  of  the  fifteenth  degree  of  longitude  east,  where  there  was  a 
reason  to  suspect  that  it  might  be  intended  for  the  use  of  the  so-called 
Confederate  Gk)vernment  or  ships,  and  this  prohibition  embraced  all 
the  British  North  American  colonies,  British  West  Indies,  Bermuda, 
and  the  British  possessions  on  the  coast  of  South  America^     Mr. 
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Edwards  also  stated,  in  the  same  letter,  that,  upon  inqairy  of  the  offi- 
cer having  superintendence  of  the  clearance  bureau  whether  it  was  in- 
tended that  this  order  should  be  strictly  enforced,  that  officer  replied 
that  such  was  the  collector's  intention.  Mr.  Edwards  proceeded  to 
state  that  a  British  merchant,  largely  interested  in  the  trade  of  the 
North  American  colonies  and  West  Indies,  had  informed  him  that  that 
merchant  had  made  repeated  applications  to  the  custom-house  to  be 
allowed  to  export  coal,  some  of  which  was  to  be  tendered  &r  the  use  of 
Her  Majesty's  vessels  upon  the  West  India  station,  at  the  same  time 
offering  to  enter  into  bonds  that  it  filhould  be  landed  in  foreign  ports, 
but  that  his  applications  had  all  been  rejected.  Mr.  Edwards  then 
commented  on  what  he  assumed  to  be  the  instructions  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  the  collector 
at  New  York,  and  complained  that  the  very  great  discretionary  powers 
which  those  instructions  were  supposed  to  give  to  the  collector  had 
been  used  to  the  annoyance  and  injury  of  British  trade,  and,  in  this 
connection,  he  represented  that  in  one  case  where  a  quantity  of  dry 
goods,  consisting  of  plain  and  printed  cotton  fabrics,  had  been  shipped 
on  a  British  vessel  for  ISTassau,  the  shippers  were  obliged,  by  the  cus^ 
tom-honse,  to  reland  them  before  permission  for  the  vessel  to  proceed 
to  sea  could  be  obtained;  that  in  another  a  number  of  packages  of 
shoes  were  prohibited  from  exportation ;  and  that,  in  a  more  recent 
ease,  where  an  order  had  been  received  from  some  merchants  at  Nas- 
sau to  ship  a  quantity  of  drugs,  consisting  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  can- 
tharides,  and  acids,  only  a  portion  of  the  order  was  permitted  to  be  ex- 
ported. Mr.  Edwards  further  stated  that,  at  one  time,  strong  excep- 
tion was  taken  by  the  custom-house  officials  to  what  they  alleged  to  be 
an  extraordinary  quantity  of  flour  and  provisions  shipped  at  New  York 
for  the  British  West  Indies,  but  that  he  was  not  aware  that  it  amounted 
to  actual  prohibition.  Mr.  Edwards  concluded  with  saying  that  much 
inconvenience  had  been  experienced,  and  yet  continued  to  be  experi- 
enced, by  British  merchants  in  New  York  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  instructions  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department  had  been  enforced; 
that  articles  of  ordinary  export  were  at  times  prohibited,  while  wares 
which  could  be  of  service  to  belligerents  have  been  allowed  to  pass 
uninvestigated. 

*<  The  letter  of  Lord  Lyons  was  immediately  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  his  consideration.  That  officer,  upon  examin- 
ing the  case,  communicated  a  not«  to  this  Department,  in  which  he 
stated  thStt  the  restrictions  upon  the  exportation  of  coal  had  been  en- 
forced by  the  collector  under  instructions  of  the  Treasury,  of  the  18th 
of  April,  1862,  alike  upon  domestic  and  foreign  shipping  clearing  to 
ports  north  of  Gape  St.  Boque  and  west  of  the  fifteenth  degree  of  longi- 
tude east ,  and  the  Treasury  would,  with  pleasure,  remove  all  restric- 
tions upon  trade  when  the  existing  imperative  necessity  which  had 
ioduced  them  should  cease.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  his 
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note,  commnnicated  to  the  undersigned  a  report  apon  the  general  snb- 
ject  from  the  collector  of  the  customs  at  New  York,  in  which  that  officer 
stated  that,  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  devolved  upon  him,  he  had 
prohibited  the  shipment  of  coals,  dry  goods,  shoes,  quinine,  and  other 
drugs,  tin- ware,  munitions  of  war,  and  sundry  other  articles,  to  Nassaa 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  other  foreign  ports,  when  he  had  reason  to 
suspect  that  they  were  intended,  by  individual  enterprise,  or  the  special 
contracts  of  British  subjects,  directly  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the 
enemies  of  the  United  States ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Edwards,  that  articles  of  ordinary  export  have  at  times  been  prohibited, 
while  wares  which  could-only  be  of  service  to  a  belligerent  were  allowed 
to  pass  unquestioned,  tbe  collector  answered  that  he  had  no  data  in  his 
possession  which  could  be  referred  to  for  the  facts  thus  charged. 

"  The  note  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  report  of  the  col- 
lector of  customs  at  Kew  York  were  promptly  communicated  by  the 
undersigned  to  the  honorable  Mr.  Stuart,  who  transmitted  the  same  to 
his  Government. 

*^The  note  of  Mr.  Stuart  which  is  now  under  consideration  presents, 
as  the  undersigned  is  informed,  the  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
upon  the  subject  of  the  correspondence  which  has  been  briefly  but,  as 
is  believed,  fairly  recited.  By  that  note  the  undersigned  is  informed 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  regard  the  subject  as  one  of  great  im- 
portance, and  that,  however  desirous  of  making  every  allowance  for  the 
difficulties  of  the  position  of  the  United  States  that  GU)vemment  may 
be,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  acquiesce  in  the  system  of  interference 
with  the  legitimate  trade  of  Great  Britain  which  is  now  practiced  by  the 
United  States  authorities,  such  interference  being  not  only  in  contra- 
vention of  the  treaties  existing  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  but  also  the  established  principles  of  international  law. 

^^  Mr.  Stuart  then,  upon  the  documents  which  have  been  recited,  states 
the  case  which  is  thus  pronounced  to  be  inadmissible,  as  follows,  namely: 
'  It  appears  that  British  vessels  lawfully  trading  between  New  York 
and  the  Bahamas  are  in  some  instances  refused  clearances  at  New  York, 
and  in  others,  after  having  been  regularly  cleared,  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  United  States  authorities  of  the  articles  on  board,  are  detained 
and  searched,  and  are  required  either  to  reland  portions  of  their  cargoes 
or  to  give  bonds  that  no  part  of  the  cargo  shall  at  any  intermediate  time 
be  used  by  the  enemies  of  the  United  States.  And  these  proceedings 
are  not  claimed  to  be  prescribed  by  any  general  law  or  regulation  of 
commerce,  but  are  avowed  to  be  wholly  discretionary  with  tbe  collector 
of  the  customs,  to  be  enforced  by  him  whenever  he  shall  entertain  the 
suspicion  and  belief  that  the  real  destination  of  the  cargo  is,  mediately 
or  immediately,  to  some  port  in  the  possession  of  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States,  or  if  he  shall  be  satisfied  that  there  is  imminent  danger 
.that  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  of  whatever  description,  loaded 
on  such  vessels  will  fall  into  the  possession  or  under  the  control  of  the 
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insargents.  The  collector  of  the  caBtoms,  iu  his  report  of  the  12th  of 
Jane,  states  that,  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  devolved  npon  him 
as  BSk  officer  of  the  Government  of  a  sovereign  people,  he  had  prohib- 
ited the  shipment  of  coals  and  dry  goods  and  shoes,  and  quinine  and 
other  drugs,  and  tin- ware,  aud  munitions  of  war,  and  sundry  other  arti- 
cles, to  Nassau  aud  the  West  Indies,  and  other  foreign  ports  where  he 
had  reason  to  suspect  that  they  were  intended,  by  individual  enter- 
prise, or  the  special  contracts  of  British  subjects,  to  contribute  directly 
to  the  welfare  of  the  enemies  of  the  United  States.' 

*^  Upon  the  facts  thus  assumed  Mr.  Stuart  proceeds  to  argue  the  case, 
saying  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  call  to  mind  any  prin- 
ciple of  international  jurisprudence,  nor  any  precedent  approved  by 
international  law,  to  justify  such  interference  vrith  the  trade  of  neu- 
trals. That  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  at 
least  as  to  ports  and  places  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  United 
States,  is  not  in  any  degree  affected  by  the  state  of  war  in  which  the 
United  States  are  engaged;  and,  moreover,  that  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  an  enemy  of  the  United  States  (the  former  preserving  a 
strict  neutrality  or  indifference  between  the  belligerent  parties)  can  be 
affected  only  by  the  international  law  of  blockade.  Mr.  Stuart  pro- 
ceeds to  remark  that  the  United  States  will  admit  that  shipments 
similar  to  those  now  subjected  to  interference  from  New  York  to  Nas- 
sau and  other  British  ports,  if  mad^  in  time  of  peace,  could  not  be  pro- 
hibited without  giving  manifest  cause  of  just  complaint  to  Great  Britain, 
especially  when  sm^h  shipments  remain  open  to  other  nations  not  hav- 
ing with  the  United  States  treaties  of  a  more  favorable  nature.  It  fol- 
lo.ws,  therefore,  Mr.  Stuart  says,  that  to  prohibit  such  shipments  to 
British  subjects,  while  permitting  them  to  the  subjects  of  other  nations, 
is  to  asNume  a  state  of  quasihostility  to  Great  Britain,  on  account  of 
geo|ipraphical  or  other  circumstances  supposed  to  mix  her  up  with  the 
interests  of  the  enemy  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Stuart  proceeds  to 
remark  that  the  doctrine  assumed  by  the  United  States  authorities 
would  seem  to  be  that  goods  which  ordinarily  may  be  lawfully  shipped 
from  the  United  States  by  British  subjects  to  certain  British  ports  in 
British  bottoms  may  be  embargoed  if,  in  the  judgment  of  an  inferior 
officer,  such  as  a  collector  of  a  port,  there  is  imminent  danger  that  on 
their  passage  to  the  British  port  the  enemy  will  unlawfully  seize  them, 
or  that,  having  safely  arrived  at  that  port,  they  may  with  greater 
facility  be  exported  thence  to  the  enemy,  or  that  they  may  in  any  way 
fall  into  the  possession  of  or  under  the  control  of  the  enemy.  After 
declaring  that  he  is  instructed  to  say  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
cannot  assent  to  such  a  doctrine,  Mr.  Stuart  observes  that  Great  Britain 
has  declared  her  neutrality  in  the  contest  now  raging  between  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  so-called  Confederate  States,  and 
that  she  is  consequently  entitled  to  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  to  insist 
that  h^  commerce  shall  not  be  interrupted,  except  upon  the  principles 
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which  ordinarily  apply  to  uentrals;  that  these  principles  anthoiize 
nothing  more  than  the  maintenance  of  a  strict  and  actual  blockade  of 
that  enemy's  ports,  by  such  force  as  shall  at  least  make  it  evidently 
dangerous  to  attempt  to  enter  them.  But  the  fact  of  a  neutral  ship 
having  succeeded  in  evading  a  blockade  affords  no  ground  for  inter- 
national complaint,  nor  is  it  an  offense  which  can  be  punished  upon  any 
subsequent  seizure  of  the  ship  after  she  has  successfully  run  the  block- 
ade. Mr.  Stuart  adds  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  consider  that  it 
would  be  introducing  a  novel  and  dangerous  principle  in  the  law  of 
nations  if  belligerents,  instead  of  maintaining  an  effective  blockade, 
were  to  be  allowed,  upon  mere  suspicion  or  belief,  well  or  ill  founded, 
that  certain  merchandise  could  ultimately  find  its  way  into  the  enemy's 
country,  to  cut  off  all  or  any  commerce  between  their  commercial  allies 
and  themselves ;^  that  this  would  be  to  substitute  for  the  effectual  block- 
ade recognized  by  the  law  of  nations  a  comparatively  cheap  and  easy 
method  of  interrupting  the  trade  of  neutrals.  But  when  this  illegsd 
substitution  for  such  a  blockade  is  applied  to  a  particular  nation,  on 
account  of  the  geographical  position  of  its  territories,  or  for  other  rea- 
sons, while  the  same  ports  of  the  belligerent  are  open  for  like  exports 
to  other  nations,  the  case  assumes  a  still  graver  complexion.  Mr.  Stnart 
adds  that,  although  the  question  raised  by  the  supposed  interference 
with  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  is  as  to  what  are  the  international 
obligations  of  the  United  States  towards  Great  Britain  as  a  neutral 
country,  and  not  as  to  what  may  be  at  any  given  moment  the  local 
laws  of  the  United  States,  which  laws  cannot  overreach  treaty  rights, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  that  the  system  of  interference  com- 
plained of  is  apparently  not  in  conformity  even  with  the  terms  of  the 
act  of  Congress  under  which  the  Treasury  instructions  were  issued; 
that  that  act  authorizes  the  refusal  of  clearances  to  foreign  vessels  only 
when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  have  satisfactory  reasons  to 
believe  that  the  goods  or  some  part  of  them  are  intended  for  i>orts  or 
places  in  possession  or  under  control  of  insurgents  against  the  United 
States,  and  authorizes  bonds  to  be  taken  only  to  secure  the  delivery 
of  the  cargo  at  the  destination  for  which  it  is  cleared,  and  in  order 
that  no  part  thereof  should  be  used  in  affording  aid  or  comfort  to  any 
person  or  parties  in  insurrection  against  the  authority  bf  the  United 
States. 

<^  Mr.  Stuart  then  argues  that  if  this  latter  condition  is  to  be  under- 
stood, as  in  reasonable  construction  it  must,  of  any  use  preceding  de- 
livery at  the  specihed  destination,  it  may  not  be  objectionable,  bat  if 
meant  to  make  the  master  and  owner  responsible  for  any  subsequent 
use  of  the  articles  constituting  the  cargo  after  they  have  passed  beyond 
their  power  of  control,  it  is  unreasonable  and  perfectly  inadmissible. 
Mr.  Stuart  further  remarks  that,  with  respect  to  the  apprehension  of 
inaminent  danger  that  goods,  etc.,  may  fall  into  the  possession  or  under 
the  control  of  the  insurgents,  it  may  also  be  observed  that  the  act  of 
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Gongress  appears  to  contaiD  no  provisions  applicable  to  any  exports  by 
sea  from  the  United  States,  the  third  section,  which  relates  to  that  sub- 
ject, being  strictly  confined  to  importations  into  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  transportation  upon  any  railroad,  turnpike,  or  other  road 
or  other  means  of  transportation  within  the  United  States.  Therefore 
(Mr.  Stuart  remarks)  it  would  appear  that  what  has  been  done  with 
respect  to  this  point  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  obligatiops  of  treaties 
and  of  international  law,  but  also  beyond  the  special  and  extraordinary 
enactments  prepared  by  Congress  itself.  Mr.  Stuart  concludes  that  the 
President  cannot  expect  that  Great  Britain  should  allow  British  trade 
with  her  own  colonies,by  way  of  the  United  States,  or  the  trade  between 
her  own  colonies  and  the  United  States,  to  be  fettered  by  restrictions 
and  conditions  inconsistent  with  treaties  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  and  repugnant  to  international  law,  and  that  therefore 
HerMajesty^s  Government  expect  that  the  President,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  discretion,  will  prohibit  the  imposing  of  all  such  restrictions  and  con- 
ditions as  have  thus  been  complained  of. 

*^  The  undersigned  regrets  that  Mi*.  Stuart,  while  so  steadily  insist- 
ing that  the  proceedings  of  which  he  complains  are  in  contravention  of 
international  law,  has  not  thought  it  important  to  favor  the  undersigned 
with  references  to  the  particular  principles  or  maxims  of  that  law  which 
are  thus  assumed  to  be  infringed.  This  omission  is  the  more  regretted 
because  the  examination  of  authorities  made  by  the  undersigned  has 
failed  in  bringing  those  principles  and  maxims  into  view.  Mr.  Stuart 
has  equally  omitted  to  indicate  the  particular  treaty  obligations  of  the 
United  States  which  he  claims  have  been  infringed.  The  undersigned, 
however,  finds  in  the  convention  to  regulate  the  commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  His  Britannic  Majesty,  which  was  concluded  on  the 
3d  day  of  July,  1815,  and  which  was  renewed  by  the  convention  of  the 
6th  August,  1817,  the  treaty  obligations  which,  in  the  absence  of  refer- 
ence by  Mr.  Stuart,  are  assumed  to  be  those  to  which  Mr.  Stuart  alludes. 
The  first  of  these  is  in  the  words  following: 

^<  ^Abticle  1.  There  shall  be,  between  the  territories  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  all  the  territories  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  in 
£uroi)e,  a  reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce.  The  inhabitants  of  the  two 
countries,  respectively,  shall  have  liberty  freely  and  securely  to  come, 
with  their  ships  and  cargoes,  to  all  such  places,  ports,  and  rivers  in  the 
territories  aforesaid  to  which  other  foreigners  are  permitted  to  come,  to 
enter  into  the  same,  and  to  remain  and  reside  in  any  part  of  said  terri- 
tories respectively ;  also  to  hire  and  occupy  houses  and  warehouses  for 
the  purposes  of  their  commerce,  and,  generally,  the  merchants  and 
traders  of  each  nation,  respectively,  shall  enjoy  the  most  complete  pro- 
tection and  security  for  their  commerce,  but  subject  always  to  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  the  two  countries,  respectively. 

«<  *Aeticle  2.  No  higher  or  other  duty  shall  be  imposed  on  the  impor- 
tation into  the  United  States  of  any  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or 
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mannfaotare  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  territories  in  Earope,  and  no 
higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the  ter- 
ritories of  His  Britannic  Majesty  in  Enrope  of  any  articles,  the  growtL, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  than  are  or  shall  be  pay- 
able on  the  like  articles,  being  the  growth,  produce,  or  mannfacture  of 
any  other  foreign  country ;  nor  shall  any  higher  or  other  duties  or 
charges  be  imposed  in  either  of  the  two  countries  on  the  exportation  of 
any  articles  to  the  United  States,  or  to  His  Britannic  Majesty's  terri- 
tories in  Earope,  respectively,  than  such  as  are  payable  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  like  articles  to  any  foreign  country.  Nor  shall  any  prohibi- 
tion be  imposed  on  the  exportation  or  importation  of  any  articles,  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  or  of  His  Bri- 
tannic Majesty's  territories  in  Earope,  to  or  from  the  said  territories  of 
His  Britannic  Majesty  in  Europe,  or  to  or  from  the  said  United  States, 
which  shall  not  equally  extend  to  all  other  nations.' 

^^  By  enactments  of  the  legislatures  of  the  two  countries,  the  British 
colonies  are  brought  within  the  effect  of  the  stipulations  in  these  con- 
ventions. 

^^  Having  thus,*  as  far  as  possible,  established  the  standard  by  which 
the  proceedings  complained  of  are  to  be  tried,  the  undersigned  proceeds 
to  examine  those  proceedings  themselves. 

<'  On  the  20th  of  May,  1862,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  enacted 
a  law,  the  first  three  sections  of  which  are  as  follows : 

** '  Section  1.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  addition  to  the 
powers  conferred  upon  him  by  the  act  of  the  13th  of  Jaly,  )861,  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  refase  a  clearance  to  any  vessel  or  other 
vehicle,  laden  with  goods,  w;ares,  or  merchandise,  destined  for  a  foreign 
or  domestic  port,  whenever  he  shall  have  satisfactory  reasons  to  believe 
that  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  or  any  part  thereof,  whatever 
may  be  their  ostensible  destination,  are  intended  for  ports  or  places  in 
possession  or  under  control  cf  insurgents  against  the  United  States; 
and  if  any  vessel  or  other  vehicle,  for  which  a  clearance  or  i>ermit  shall 
have  been  refused  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  by  his  order  as 
aforesaid,  shall  depart  or  attempt  to  depart  for  a  foreign  or  domestic 
port  without  being  duly  cleared  or  permitted,  sach  vessel  or  other  ve- 
hicle, with  her  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  and  cargo,  shall  be  forfeited 
to  the  United  States. 

'^ '  Sec.  2.  That  whenever  a  permit  or  clearance  is  granted  for  either 
a  foreign  or  domestic  port  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  collector,  if  he  deem 
it  necessary  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  reqnire  a  bond  to 
be  executed  by  the  master  or  the  owner  ( f  the  vessel  in  a  penalty  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  cargo,  and  with  snreties  to  the  satisfaction  of  said 
collector  that  the  said  cargo  shall  be  delivered  at  the  destination  for 
which  it  is  cleared  or  permitted,  and  that  no  part  thereof  shall  be  used 
in  affording  aid  or  comfort  to  any  person  or  parties  in  insurrection 
against  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 
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•*  *  Seo.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
farther  empowered  to  prohibit  and  prevent  the  transportation  on  any 
vessel,  or  apon  any  raibroad,  turnpike,  or  other  road  or  means  of  trans* 
portation  within  the  United  States,  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise 
of  whatever  character,  and  whatever  may  be  the  ostensible  destination 
of  the  same,  in  all  cases  where  there  shall  be  satisfactory  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  are  intended  for  anyplace 
in  the  possession  or  under  the  control  of  the  insurgents  against  the 
United  States,  or  that  there  is  imminent  danger  that  such  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise  will  fall  into  the  possession  or  under  the  control  of  such 
insurgents ;  and  he  is  further  authorized,  in  all  cases  when  he  shall 
deem  itexpedient  so  to  do,  to  require  reasonable  security  to  be  given  that 
thQ  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,^  shall  not  be  transported  to  any  place 
under  the  insurrectionary  control,  and  shall  not  in  any  way  be  used  to 
give  aid  or  comfort  to  such  insurgents ;  and  he  may  establish  all  such 
general  or  special  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or  proper  to  carry 
into  effect  the  purposes  of  this  act ;  and  if  any  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise shall  be  transported  in  violation  of  this  act,  or  of  any  regula- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  established  in  pursuance  thereof, 
or  if  any  attempt  .shall  be  made  so  to  transport,  then  all  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  so  transported  or  attempted  to  be  transported  shall 
be  forfeited  to  the  United  States.' 

^^ After  considering  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Stuart  in  the  most  careful 
manner,  it  is  not  apparent  to  the  undersigned  that  they  invalidate  the 
act  of  Congress,  the  substance  of  which  has  been  recited.  By  the  law 
of  nations  every  State  is  sovereign  over  its  own  citizens  and  strangers 
residing  within  its  limits,  its  own  productions  and  fabrics,  and  its  own 
ports  and  waters,  and  its  highways,  and,  generally,  within  all  its  proper 
territories.  It  has  a  right  to  maintain  that  sovereignty  against  sedi- 
tion and  insurrection  by  civil  preventives  and  penalties  and  armed 
force,  and  it  has  a  right  to  interdict  and  prohibit,  within  its  own  bound- 
aries, exportation  of  its  productions  and  fabrics  and  the  supplying  of 
t  to  rs,  in  arms  against  itself,  with  material  and  munitions,  and  any 
other  form  of  aid  and  comfort.  It  has  a  right,  within  its  own  territo- 
ries, to  employ  all  the  means  necessary  to  make  these  prohibitions  ef- 
fective. It  does  not  appear  to  the  undersigned  that  the  United  States 
have  surrendered  this  right  by  the  convention  between  themselves  and 
Great  Britain  which  has  been  recited.  It  is  true  that  by  the  first  arti- 
cle of  the  convention  of  1815  British  merchants  have  liberty  fully  and 
freely  to  come  with  their  ships  and  cargoes  into  the  ports,  rivers,  and 
places  within  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  to  be  protected 
in  their  commerce  there,  but  this  right  is  expressly  restricted  to  the 
ports,  rivers,  and  places  only  into  which  other  foreigners  are  permitted 
to  enter,  and  in  which  they  are  permitted  to  reside  and  trade,  and  they 
are,  moreover,  expressly  declared,  while  entering,  residing,  and  trad- 
ing in  such  ports,  rivers,  and  places,  to  be  subject  to  the  laws  and  stat- 
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utes  of  the  two  countries.  So,  by  the  third  article  of  the  conveotion  of 
1815,  it  is  stipulated  that  prohibitions  shall  not  be  imposed  on  the  ex- 
portation or  importation  of  any  articles  the  growth^  produce,  or  rnanu- 
facture  of  either  country ;  this  stipulation,  however,  is  not  absolute,  bat 
only  a  stipulation  that  any  such  prohibition  shall  extend  equally  to  all 
other  nations  as  well  as  Great  Britain.  The  law  of  Congress  seems  to 
be  free  from  the  special  objections  which  are  raised  by  Mr.  Stuart.  It 
does  not  confine  its  prohibitions  or  its  requirements  to  British  vessels 
trading  between  New  York  and  pie  Bahamas,  but  applies  them  to  all 
vessels  of  all  nations,  including  the  United  States,  wherever  trading, 
whether  with  the  Bahamas  or  with  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The 
prohibitions  and  requirements  are  not  uncertain  as  to  the  authority 
which  prescribes  them  or  the  form  of  the  prescription,  but  they  are  de- 
clared and  promulgated  in  solemn  enactment  by  the  Oongress  of  the 
United  States.  The  conditions  on  which  the  prohibitions  and  reqoiie- 
ments  are  suspended  are  not  left  to  capricious  suspicions  or  beliefe,  but 
they  are  dependent  on  satisfactory  evidence  of  ascertainable  facts. 
They  involve  no  question  of  neutral  rights,  because  no  neutral  has  or 
can  have  a  right  more  than  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  do  an 
act  within  their  exclusive  jurisdiction  which  is  prohibited  by  the 
statutes  and  laws  of  the  country.  The  act  has  nothing  to  flo  with  the 
blockade  of  the  insurrectionary  ports,  because  it  confines  its  prohibi- 
tions and  requirements  to  transactions  occurring,  and  to  persons  resid- 
ing or  being,  within  the  ports  actually  possessed  by  the  United  States, 
and  under  their  undisputed  protection  and  control. 

'*  Having  thus  vindicated  the  act  of  Congress  under  which  the  pro- 
ceedings of  which  Mr.  Stuart  has  complained  are  supposed  to  have  oc- 
curred, the  undersigned  will  next  examine  the  manner  in  which  the  act 
has  been  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  executed. 

^'  On  the  I4th  of  April,  1862,  before  the  act  of  Oongress  was  passed, 
it  had  been  reported  to  the  President  that  anthracite  coal  was  being 
shipped  from  some  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States  to  southern  ports 
within  and  to  other  southern  ports  without  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  fuel  to  piratical  vessels  which  were  engaged  in 
depredating  on  the  national  commerce  on  the  high  seas.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  therefore,  by  authority  of  the  President,  who  is  charged 
with  the  supreme  duty  of  maintaining  and  ex^uting  the  laws,  issaed 
to  the  collectors  of  the  customs  at  I^ew  York  and  other  ports  the  fol- 
lowing instruction : 

"  'Clear  no  vessel  with  anthracite  coal  for  foreign  ports  nor  for  home 
ports  south  of  Delaware  Bay  till  otherwise  instructed.' 

<'It  was  thereupon  represented  to  the  President  that  this  order  was 
unnecessarily  stringent  and  severe  upon  general  commerce,  because  it 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  coal  to  ports  situated  so  far  from  the 
haunts  and  harbors  of  the  pirates  that  the  article  would  not  bear  the 
expense  of  transportation  to  such  haunts  and  harbors,  and  thereupon 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury'  by  the  President's  authority,  on  the  18th 
of  May  issued  a  new  instruction  on  the  subject  to  the  collectors  of  the 
customs^  which  was  of  the  effect  following : 

"  *The  instructions  of  the  14th  ultimo,  concerning  the  prohibition  of 
the  exportation  of  coals,  are  so  far  modified  as  to  apply  only  to  ports 
nbrth  of  Gape  St.  Eoque,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America,  and 
west  of  the  fifteenth  degree  of  longitude  east.  Goal  may  be  cleared  to 
other  foreign  ports,  as  before,  until  further  directed.' 

^^  The  subject  of  supplies  of  coal  and  other  merchandise  having,  in 
the  mean  time,  engaged  the  attention  of  Gongress,  with  the  result  of 
the  passage  of  the  law  before  mentioned,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
on  the  23d  of  May  last,  and  as  speedily  as  possible  after  the  approval 
of  the  law,  issued  the  following  instruction  to  the  collectors  of  the  cus- 
toms of  the  United  States : 

*«  *  Until  further  instructed  you  will  regard  as  contraband  of  war  the 
following  articles,  viz:  Gannon,  mortars,  fire-arms,  pistols,  bombs, 
grenades,  firelocks,  fiints.  matches,  powder,  saltpeter,  balls,  bullets, 
pikes,  swords,  sulphur,  helmets  or  boarding-caps,  sword  belts,  saddles 
and  bridles,  always  excepting  the  quantity  of  the  said  articles  which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  ship  and  of  those  who  compose 
the  crew,  cartridge-bag  material,  percussion  and  other  caps,  clothing 
adapted  for  uniforms,  rosin,  sail-cloth  of  all  kinds,  hemp  and  cordage 
material,  ship  lumber,  tar  and  pitch,  ardent  spirits,  military  persons  in 
the  service  of  the  enemy,  dispatches  of  the  enemy,  and  articles  of  like 
character  with  those  specially  enumerated. 

**  *  You  will  also  refuse  clearances  to  all  vessels  which,  whatever  the 
ostensible  destination,  are  believed  by  you,  on  satisfactory  grounds,  to 
be  intended  for  ports  or  places  in  possession  or  under  the  control  of  in- 
surgents agninst  the  United  States,  or  that  there  is  imminent  danger 
that  the  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  of  whatsoever  description,  will 
fall  into  the  possession  or  under  the  control  of  such  insurgents.  And 
in  all  cases  where,  in  your  judgment,  there  is  ground  for  apprehension 
that  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  shipped  at  your  port  will  be  used 
in  any  way  for  the  aid  of  the  insurgents  or  the  insurrection,  you  will 
require  substantial  security  to  be  given  that  such  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise  shall  not  in  any  way  be  used  to  give  aid  or  comfort  to  such 
insurgents.  You  will  be  especially  careful,  upon  applications  for  clear- 
ances, to  require  bonds  with  sufficient  sureties  for  fulfilling  faithfully 
all  the  conditions  imposed  by  law  or  departmental  regulations  from 
shippers  of  the  following  articles  to  the  ports  opened,  or  to  any  other 
ports  from  which  they  may  easily  be  and  are  probably  intended  to  be 
reshipped  in  aid  of  the  existing  insurrection,  namely :  liquors  of  all 
kinds,  coals,  iron,  lead,  copper,  tin,  brass,  telegraph  instruments,  wire, 
porous  cups,  platinum,  sulphuric  acid,  zinc,  and  all  other  telegraph  ma- 
terials, marine  engines,  screw  propellers,  paddle-wheels,  cylinders, 
cranks,  shafts,  boilers,  tubes  for  boilers,  fire  bars,  and  every  article 
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whatever  which  is,  can,  or  may  become  applicable  for  the  manufiictare 
of  marine  machinery  or  for  the  armor  of  vessels.' 

<^  These  are  the  Treasury  regnlatious  under  which  the  proceedings  of 
the  collector  at  New  York,  which  are  complained  of  by  Mr.  Stnart,  are 
supposed  to  have  taken  place.  It  is  not  apparent  to  the  undersigned 
that  these  regulations  in  any  way  transcend  the  authority  conferred 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  upon  the  collectors  of  the  United 
States  by  the  before-recited  act  of  Congress.  Nor  is  it  apparent  that 
they  are  more  obnoxious  than  that  act  itself  is  to  the  objections  which 
have  been  raised  by  Mr.  Stuart.  They  do  not  expressly,  nor  by  any  im- 
plication, discriminate  against  Great  Britain,  her  colonies  or  dependen- 
cies, and  in  favor  of  any  other  nation,  or  even  in  favor  of  the  United 
States.  They  do  not  discriminate  between  British  ports,  British  mer- 
chants, British  vessels,  or  British  merchandise,  and  the  ports,  merchants, 
and  vessels  of  the  United  States  or  those  of  any  other  nation.  The 
instructions  leave  nothing  to  the  caprice  of  the  collector  as  a  subordi- 
nate officer,  but  they  are  explicit  commercial  regulations,  prescribed  by 
the  highest  authority.  The  conditions  on  which  prohibitions  are  to 
attach  are  to  be  ascertained  upon  satisfactory  evidence,  and  for  the 
collector's  exercise  of  power  in  applying  them  he  is  responsible  to  the 
head  of  the  Department  to  which  he  belongs.  The  regulations  have  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  blockade,  but  they  affect  only  persons, 
vessels,  merchandise,  ports,  waters,. and  highways,  exclusively  within 
the  United  States  and  within  the  territories  which  are  in  the  absolute 
and  unquestioned  possession  of  the  United  States,  and  subject  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  law  to  their  authority. 

'^  Fully  admitting  the  principle  for  which  Mr.  Stnart  so  earnestly  con- 
tends, that  all  proceedings  and  even  regulations  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  affect  foreign  commerce  must  not  discriminate  to  the 
prejudice  of  Great  Britain,  the  undersigned  finds  no  adequate  grounds 
for  supposing  that  the  principle  is  violated  in  these  regulations.  The 
instructions  issued  on  the  14th  of  April  and  the  Idth  of  May,  prohibit- 
ing the  exportation  of  coals  to  ports  within  geographical  limits,  which 
leave  freedom  of  export  to  the  other  one-half  of  the  world,  may  seem  to 
furnish  ground  for  exception.  But  the  prohibition  applies  to  all  Amer- 
ican and  all  foreign  merchant  vessels  and  cargoes  as  well  as  to  those  of 
Great  Britain,  and  to  all  the  states  which  are  situated  within  the  as- 
signed limits,  as  well  as  to  British  dependencies  situated  therein.  It  is 
understopd  to  be  an  accepted  maxim  that  no  law  reaches  in  ei^ct  be- 
yond the  point  where  the  reason  of  the  law  fails,  especially  if  the  law  so 
extended  should  be  productive  of  injuries  without  object  and  without 
compensation  or  benefit.  There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  insurgents  of  the  United  States  could  in  any  way  derive  benefit 
from  the  exportation  of  anthracite  coal  to  Archangel,  or  to  Shanghai, 
or  to  Japan.  Nor  is  it  manifest  that  the  British  nation,  its  merchants, 
and  vessels,  do  not,  in  common  with  other  nations,  their  merchantSiand 
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vessels,  derive  benefits  and  advantag^es  from  the  export  permitted  to  all 
ports  of  whatever  nation  beyond  the  limits  assigned  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Nevertheless  the  President,  desirous  to  remove  all  pos- 
sible grounds  for  misconstruction,  has  directed  that  those  instructions 
shall  be  rescinded,  so  that  the  case  will  stand  altogether  upon  the  act 
of  Congi^ss  and  the  general  instructions  of  the  Treasury,  which  have 
been  recited. 

^*  In  regard  to  the  special  proceedings  of  the  collector  of  the  customs 
at  New  York,  which  are  complained  of,  the  information  presented  to  the 
undersigned  is  vague  and  uncertain.  There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence 
in  the  papers  under  consideration  that  he  has  in  any  case  made  a  clear- 
ance or  exacted  a  bond  which  involved  any  infringement  of  the  law  of 
Congress  and  the  regulations  of  the  Treasury.  This  Government  will 
cheerfully  examine  upon  its  merits  any  case  of  infringement  which  may 
be  presented  to  it,  and  will  promptly  render  the  redress  which  shall  be 
doe,  if  the  complaint  shall  be  sustained  3  and  it  will  further  instruct  all 
its  collectors  that,  in  performing  their  duties,  they  will  be  governed  by 
not  merely  the  letter  but  the  spirit  of  the  regulations  of  the  Treasury, 
and  of  the  act  of  Congress,  so  as  to  make  no  injurious  or  invidious  dis- 
crimination to  the  prejudice  of  Great  Britain.'' 

Mr.  Seward,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Staart,  Oct.  3,  1862.    M8S.  Notes,  Gr.  Brit. ; 
Dip.  Corr.,  1862.    See  5  Am.  Law  Rev.,  264. 

"  The  duties  of  neutrality  by  the  law  of  nations  cannot  be  either  ex- 
panded or  contracted  by  national  legislation.  The  United  States,  for 
instance,  may,  in  excessive  caution,  require  from  its  citizens  duties  more 
stringent  than  those  imposed  by  the  law  of  nations,  but  this,  while  it 
may  make  them  penally  liable  in  their  own  land,  does  not  by  itself  make 
them  or  their  Government  extra- territorially  liable  for  this  action  in  dis- 
obeying such  local  legislation.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Government  can- 
not diminish  its  liability  for  breach  of  neutrality  by  fixing  a  low  statu- 
tory standard. 

*'  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  fact  that  certain  articles  of  com- 
merce are  contraband  does  not  make  it  a  breach  of  neutrality  to  export 
them.  There  has  not  been  since  the  organization  of  our  Government, 
a  European  war  in  which,  in  full  accordance  with  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  as  accepted  by  the  United  States,  munitions  of  war  have  not 
been  sent  by  American  citizens  to  one  or  both  of  the  belligerents,  yet 
it  has  never  been  doubted  that  these  munitions  of  war,  if  seized  by  the 
belligerent  against  whom  they  were  to  be  used,  could  have  been  con- 
demned as  contraband. 

"  The  question,  then,  is  whether  furnishing  to  belligerents  coal  and  life- 
shells,  which  appear  to  have  composed  the  cargo  of  one  of  the  British 
vessels  which  gave  rise  to  this  correspondence,  is  a  breach  of  neutrality 
which  the  law  of  nations  forbids. 
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^^  The  question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative  as  to  coal,  and  the 
same  conclusion  may  be  adopted  with  regard  to  life-shells,  which  are 
said  to  be  projectiles  nsed  in  the  bringing  to  shore  or  rescue  of  wrecks. 

"Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  perceived  why  in  the  present 
case  the  United  States  authorities  should  intervene  to  prevent  such 
supply  from  being  forwarded  to  the  open  ports  of  either  belligerent 
Even  supposing  such  articles  to  be  contraband  of  war  and  conseqaently 
liable  to  be  seized  and  confiscated  by  the  offended  belligerent,  it  is  no 
breach  of  neutrality  for  a  neutral  to  forward  them  to  such  belligerent 
ports,  subject,  of  course,  to  such  risks.  When,  however,  such  articles 
are  forwarded  directly  to  vessels-of-war  in  belligerent  service,  another 
question  arises.  Provision  and  munitions  of  war  sent  to  belligerent 
cruisers  are  unquestionably  contraband  of  war.  Whether,  however,  it 
is  a  breach  of  neutrality  by  the  law  of  nations  to  forward  them  directly 
to  belligerent  cruisers,  depends  so  much  upon  extraneous  circumstances 
that  the  question  can  only  be  properly  decided  when  these  circum- 
stances are  presented  in  detail." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Smithers,  June  1,  1885.    MS&.  Inst.,  China; 

For.  Rel.,  1885.  '    . 

As  to  exportation  of  coal  as  contraband,  see  Whart.  Com.    Am.  Law,  $  251; 

Whart.  Crim.  Law  (9th  ed.),  $$  1901  jf.    As  to  depots  of  coal,  see  i^fra,  i 

398. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Greneva  tribunal 
{infra^  §  402a) : 

It  was  maintained  in  the  American  case  that  the  proofs  showed  that 
the  insurgent  cruisers  were  permitted  to  supply  themselves  with  coal  in 
British  ports  in  greater  quantities  and  with  greater  freedom,  and  with 
less  restrictions  than  were  imposed  upon  the  United  States ;  and  it  was  , 
insisted  that,  in  consequence  of  these  facts,  there  was  an  absence  of 
neutrality,  which  made  those  ports  bases  of  hostile  operations  against 
the  United  States  under  the  second  rule  of  the  treaty. 

On  this  point  the  -award  says  that — 

In  order  to  impart  to  any  supplies  of  coal  a  character  inconsistent  with  the  second 
rule,  prohibiting  the  use  of  neutral  ports  or  waters  as  a  base  of  naval  operations  for  s 
belligerent,  it  is  necessary  that  the  said  supplies  should  be  connected  with  special  cir- 
cumstances of  time,  of  persons,  or  of  place,  which  may  combine  to  give  them  sneh 
character. 

It  does  not  appear  by  the  terms  of  the  award  that  Great  Britain  is 
held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  any  vessel  solely  in  consequence  of  ille- 
gal supplies  of  coal.  The  question  is,  therefore,  a  speculative  one,  so 
far  as  relates  to  this  controversy.  The  opinions  of  the  four  arbitrators 
who  signed  the  award  furnish,  however,  the  explanation  of  what  they 
mean  when  they  speak  of  ^^  special  circumstances  of  time,  of  persons,  or 
of  place." 

Mr.  Adams  says : 

I  perceive  no  other  way  to  determine  the  degree  of  responsibility  of  a  neutral  in 
these  cases,  than  by  an  examination  of  the  evidence  to  show  the  intent  of  the^rsnt 
in  any  specific  case.  Fraud  or  falsehood  in  such  a  case  poisons  everything  it  touches. 
Even  indifference  may  degenerate  into  willful  negligence,  and  that  wiU  impose  a 
burden  of  proof  to  relieve  it  before  rosponsibllity  can  be  relieved. 
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Goant  Sclopis  says: 

I  will  not  say  that  the  simple  fact  of  having  allowed  a  greater  amount  of  coal  than 
was  necessary  to  enable  a  vessel  to  reach  the  nearest  port  of  its  country  constitutes  in 
itself  a  sufficient  grievance  to  call  for  an  indemnity.  As  the  lord  chancellor  offing- 
land  said  on  the  12th  of  June,  1871,  iu  the  House  of  Lords,  England  and  the  United 
States  equally  hold  the  principle  that  it  is  no  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  to  fur- 
nish arms  to  a  belligerent.  But  if  an  excessive  supply  of  coal  is  connected  with  other 
circumstances  which  show  that  it  was  used  as  »>  veritable  ret  koHUiSy  then  there  is  an 
infraction  of  the  second  article  of  the  treaty.  •  *  *  Thus,  for  example,  when  I  see 
the  Florida  and  the  Ahenandoah  choose  for  their  fields  of  action,  the  one  the  stretch 
of  sea  between  the  Bahama  Archipelago  and  Bermuda,  to  cruise  there  at  its  ease,  and 
the  other  Melbourne  and  Hobson's  Bay  for  the  purpose,  immediately  carried  out,  of 
going  to  the  Arctic  Seas,  there  to  attack  the  whaling  vessels,  I  cannot  but  regard  the 
supplies  of  coal  in  quantities  sufficient  for  such  services  infraction  of  the  second  rule 
of  Article  YI. 

Mr.  Stampfii  says  of  the  Samter: 

The  permission  given  to  the  Sumter  to  remain  and  to  take  in  coal  at  Trinidad  does 
not  of  itself  constitute  a  sufficient  basis  for  accusing  the  British  authorities  of  having 
failed  in  their  duties  as  neutrals,  because  the  fact  cannot  be  considered  by  itself,  since 
the  Sumter  both  before  and  after  that  time  was  admitted  into  the  ports  of  many  other 
states,  where  it  staid  and  took  in  coal,  *  *  *  so  that  it  cannot  be  held  that  the 
port  of  Trinidad  served  as  a  base  of  operations. 

Id  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870,  Prince  Bismarck  earnestly  remon- 
strated with  Great  Britain  for  permitting  the  export  of  coal  to  France. 
This  remonstrance,  however,  was  ineffectnaL  "  When  Prussia  was  in 
the  same  position  as  that  in  which  Great  Britain  then  found  herself, 
her  line  of  condact  was  similar,  and  she  found  herself  equally  unable  to 
enforce  upon  her  subjects  stringent  obligations  against  the  exportation 
even  of  unquestionable  munitions  of  war.  During  the  Crimean  war, 
arms  and  munitions  were  freely  exported  from  Prussia  to  Eussia,  and 
arms  of  Belgian  manufacture  found  their  way  to  the  same  quarter 
through  Prussian  territory,  in  spite  of  a  decree  issued  by  the  Prussian 
Government,  prohibiting  the  transport  of  arms  coming  from  foreign 
states." 

^Halleok's  Int.  Law.  (Baker's  ed.),  358,  note.  France  took  the  ground  that 
coal  was  not  contraband ;  ibid.,  260. 

Keutral  duties  as  to  allowing  belligerents  to  receive  supplies  of  coal  are  dis- 
cussed infra,  $$  398 /. ;  Whart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  $$  226, 241. 

It  is  certainly  no  breech  of  neutrality  to  sell  coal  for  use  on  a  bellig- 
erent steamer  visiting  the  port  of  sale  casually  under  stress  of  weather. 
But  it  would  plainly  be  a  breach  of  neutrality  to  establish  a  coaling 
depot  to  supply  all  steamers  of  any  particular  belligerent 

Whart  Com.  Am.  Law,  $  226.    Infray  $  398. 

(2)  As  TO  PROVISIONS. 

§370. 

<»  In  one  of  your  letters  of  March  13,  you  express  your  apprehensions 
that  some  of  the  belligerent  powero  may  stop  our  vessels  going  with 
grain  to  the  ports  of  their  enemies,  and  ask  instruction  h  which  may 
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meet  the  qaestion  in  varioas  points  of  view,  intending,  however,  in  the 
mean  time  to  contend  for  the  amplest  freedom  of  neutral  nations.    Your 
intention  In  this  is  perfectly  proper,  and  coincides  with  the  ideas  of  onr 
own  Government  in  the  particular  case  you  put,  as  in  general  cases. 
Such  a  stoppage  to  an  unblockaded  port  would  be  so  unequivocal  an 
infringement  of  the  neutral  rights,  that  we  cannot  conceive  it  will  be 
attempted.    With  respect  to  our  conduct  as  a  neutral  nation,  it  is 
marked  out  in  our  treaties  with  France  and  Holland,  two  of  the  bellig- 
erent powers ;  and  as  the  duties  of  neutrality  require  an  equal  conduct 
to  both  parties,  we  should,  on  that  ground,  act  on  the  same  principles 
towards  Great  Britain.     We  presume  that  this  would  be  satisfactory  to 
her,  because  of  its  equoMtyj  and  because  she  too  has  sanctioned  the  same 
principles  in  her  treaty  with  Prance.    Even  our  17th  article  with  France, 
which  must  be  disagreeable,  as  from  its  nature  it  is  unequal,  is  adopted, 
exactly,  by  Great  Britain  in  her  40th  article  with  the  same  power ;  and 
would  have  laid  her,  in  a  like  case,  under  the  same  unequal  obligations 
against  us.    We  wish  then  that  it  could  be  arranged  with  Great  Brit- 
ain that  our  treaties  with  France  and  Holland,  and  that  of  France  and 
Great  Britain  (which  agree  in  what  respects  neutral  nations)  shouldform 
the  line  of  conduct  for  us  all,  in  the  present  war,  in  the  cases  for  which 
they  provide.     Where  they  are  silent,  the  general  principles  of  the  law 
of  nations  must  give  Ihe  rule.    I  mean  the  principles  of  that  law  as  they 
have  been  liberalized  in  latter  times  by  the  refinement  of  manners  and 
morals,  and  evidenced  by  the  declarations,  stipulations,  and  practice  of 
every  civilized  nation.    In  our  treaty  with  Prussia  indeed  w©  have  gone 
ahead  of  other  nations  in  doing  away  restraints  on  the  commerce  of 
peaceful  nations,  by  declaring  that  nothing  shall  be  contraband,  for,  in 
truth,  in  the  present  improved  state  of  the  arts,  when  every  country  has 
such  ample  means  of  procuring  arms  within  and  without  itself,  the  reg- 
ulations of  contraband  answer  no  other  end  than  to  draw  other  nations 
into  the  war.    However,  as  nations  have  not  given  sanction  to  this  im- 
provement, we  claim  it,  at  present,  with  Prussia  alone." 

Mr.  Jeffenon,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  May  7, 1793.  MSS.  Inst..,  Ministers. 

*'  Season  and  usage  have  established  that  when  two  nations  go  to 
war,  those  who  choose  to  live  in  peace  retain  their  natural  right  to 
pursue  their  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  other  ordinary  vocation, 
to  carry  the  produce  of  their  industry  for  exchange  to  all  nations,  bel- 
ligerent or  neutral,  as  usual,  to  go  and  come  freely  without  inquiry  or 
molestation,  and  in  short,  that  the  war  among  others  shall  be  for  theui 
as  it  it  did  not  exist.  One  restriction  on  their  natural  rights  has  been 
submitted  to  by  nations  at  peace,  that  is  to  say,  that  of  not  furnishing 
to  either  party  implements  merely  of  war  for  the  annoyance  of  the  other, 
nor  anything  whatever  to  a  place  blockaded  by  its  enemy.  What  these 
implements  of  war  are,  has  been  so  often  agreed  and  is  so  well  under- 
stood, as  to  leave  little  question  about  them  at  this  day.    There  does 
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not  exist  perhaps  a  nation,  in  our  common  hemisphere,  which  has  not 
made  a  imrtieolar  enumeration  of  them  in  some  or  all  of  their  treaties, 
under  the  name  of  contraband.  It  suffices  for  the  present  occasion  to 
say  that  com,  flour,  and  meal  are  not  of  the  class  of  contraband,  and 
consequently  remain  articles  of  free  commerce.  A  culture  which,  like 
that  of  the  soil,  gives  employment  to  such  a  proportion  of  mankind, 
could  never  be  suspended  by  the  whole  earth,  or  interrupted  for  them, 
whenever  any  two  nations  should  think  it  proper  to  go  to  war. 

**  The  state  of  war,  then,  existing  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
furnishes  no  legitimate  right  to  either  to  interrupt  the  agriculture  of 
the  United  States  or  the  peaceable  exchange  of  its  produce  with  all  na- 
tions ;  and  consequently  the  assumption  of  it  will  be  as"  lawful  hereaf- 
ter as  now,  in  peace  as  in  war.  No  ground,  acknowledged  by  the  com- 
mon reason  of  mankind,  authorizes  this  act  now,  and  unacknowledged 
ground  may  be  taken  at  any  time  and  all  times.  We  see,  then,  a  prae- 
tice  begun  to  which  no  time,  no  circumstances,  prescribe  any  limits,  and 
which  strikes  at  the  root  of  our  agriculture,  that  branch  of  industry 
which  gives  food,  clothing,  and  comfort  to  the  great  mass  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  these  States.  If  any  nation  whatever  has  a  right  to  shut  up, 
to  our  produce,  all  the  ports  of  the  earth  except  her  own  and  those  of 
her  friends,  she  may  shut  up  these  also,  and  so  confine  us  within  our 
own  limits.  Ko  nation  can  subscribe  to  such  pretensions ;  no  nation . 
can  agree,'  at  the  mere  will  or  interest  of  another,  to  have  its  peaceable 
industry  suspended  and  its  citizens  reduced  to  idleness  and  want.  Th^ 
lo6S  of  our  produce,  if  destined  for  foreign  markets,  or  that  loss  which 
would  result  from  an  arbitrary  restraint  of  our  markets,  is  a  tax  too  se- 
rious for  us  to  acquiesce  in.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  nation  to  say  we 
and  our  friends  will  buy  your  produce.  We  have  a  right  to  answer  that 
it  salts  us  better  to  sell  to  their  enemies  as  well  as  their  friends.  Our 
ships  do  not  go  to  France  to  retnrn  empty.  They  go  to  exchange  the 
surplus  of  one  produce  which  we  can  spare  for  surpluses  of  other  kinds 
which  they  can  spare  and  we  want ;  which  they  can  furnish  on  better 
terms  and  more  to  our  mind  than  Great  Britain  or  her  friends.  We 
have  a  right  to  judge  for  ourselves  what  market  best  suits  us,  and  they 
have  none  to  forbid  us  the  enjoyment  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
which  we  may  obtain  from  any  other  independent  country." 

Same  to  same,  Sept.  7, 1793 ;  iMd.  1  Wait'e  St.  Pap.,  393.  See  Mr.  Jefferson  to 
Hr.  Hammondy  Sept.  22, 1793 ;  ibid.f  399.  Mr.  Jefferson  to  minister  from  France, 
Not.  30,1793.  4  Jeff.  Works,  84.  Mr.  Pinckney  to  Xord  Grenville,  Jan.  2b, 
1794.    1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel),  240, 448. 

^<  If,  by  a  circuit  of  construction,  food  can  be  universally  ranked  among 
military  engines,  what  article,  to  which  human  comfort  of  any  kind 
can  be  traced,  is  not  to  be  registered  as  contraband  t  In  some  peculiar 
circamstances  it  must  be  confessed  com,  meal,  and  flour  are  so ;  as  in 
a  bloekade,  siege,  or  investment    There  the  exclusion  of  them  directly 
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and  obvioasly  goes  to  the  reduction  of  the  place;  bat  neutral  commeroe 
is,  in  this  instance,  infringed  only  where  the  exclusion,  if  continued 
without  intermission  y  would  be  decisive  in  its  effect." 

■  Mr.  Randolph,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hammond,  May  1, 1794.    1  Am.  St.  P^. 
(For.Rel.),  450. 

"Before  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  her  cruisers  captured  neutral 
vessels  bound  to  France  with  provisions.  She  asserted  that  in  certain 
cases  provisions  were  contraband  of  war,  consequently  that  she  might 
lawfully  capture  and  confiscate  such  provisions.  We  opposed  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  practice.  Britain  insisted  on  her  right.  In  this  dilemma 
it  was  agreed  by  the  treat^^^that  whenever  provisions  becoming  contra- 
band by  the  law  of  nations  should  be  captured,  they  should  be  paid  for 
with  a  reasonable  mercantile  profit.  This  stipulation,  without  admit- 
ting the  principle,  by  securing  the  American  merchants  from  loss  in 
case  of  capture,  would  certainly  tend  to  promote  rather  than  to  discour- 
age adventures  in  provisions  to  France.'^ 

Mr.  Pickering,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  Jan.  16, 1797.    MSS.  Inst.,  Min- 
istera. 

<^  Certain  provisions  are  not  allowed,  by  the  consent  of  nations,  to  be 
contraband  but  where  everything  is  so,  as  in  the  case  of  a  blockaded 
town,  with  which  all  intercourse  is  forbidden.^ 

Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Everett,  Feb.  24, 1823.  7  Jeff.  Works,  270.    See  7  Am.  Law 
Bey..456. 

^<As  a  means  of  annoyance,  this  international  prohibition  against  car- 
rying to  a  country  engaged  in  hostilities  articles  useful  for  military  pur- 
poses is  practically  of  little  value  to  its  enemy.  It  found  its  way 
into  the  code  of  nations  when  the  means  of  supply  were  much  more 
restricted  than  at  present,  and  before  the  progress  of  improvement  had 
placed  it  in  the  power  of  almost  every  nation  to  provide  itself  with  what- 
ever it  may  want,  either  for  offensive  or  defensive  operations.    •    •    • 

"There  is  no  accepted  enumeration  of  the  articles  coming  within  the 
prohibition.  And  to  add  to  the  dangers  of  collision,  the  principle  by 
which  they  are  to  be  tested  is  so  loosely  defined  that  it  is  practically 
of  little  use,  but  to  furnish  a  pretext  when  one  is  wanting,  to  enable 
parties  at  war  to  enlarge  the  contraband  list  at  their  pleasure.  Some  of 
the  later  and  approved  writers  upon  the  law  of  nations,  as  HautefeuiUe 
and  Ortolan,  object  to  this  power  of  extension  ad  libitum^  and  the  former 
particularly  confines  the  list  to  objects  of  first  necessity  for  war,  and 
which  are  exclusively  useful  in  its  prosecution,  and  which  can  be  directly 
employed  for  that  purpose  without  undergoing  any  change — that  is  to 
say,  to  arms  and  munitions  of  war." 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Mason,  June  27,  1859.    MSS.  Inst.,  France. 

"  I  have  followed  with  peculiar  interest  the  European  discussion  relat- 
ing to  the  French  declaration  making  ru^  contraband  of  war, 
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^^  The  greater  number  of  the  European  powers,  so  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served,  have  failed  to  avow  their  position  on  this  question.  ^England, 
however,  found  her  navigation  and  commercial  interests  so  much  in- 
volved that  her  Government  appears  to  have  protested  against  the 
doctrine.  At  the  risk  of  duplicating  the  information  already  on  the  files 
of  the  Department,  I  inclose  herewith  a  printed  summary  of  the  Anglo- 
French  views  of  the  question,  deeming  it  worthy  of  preservation  in  the 
files  of  important  international  questions. 

^^But  more  especially  I  beg  your  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
principle  involved  in  this  declaration,  as  it  concerns  our  American  in- 
terests. We  are  neutrals  in  European  wars.  Food  constitutes  an  im- 
mense portion  of  our  exports.  Every  European  war  produces  an  in- 
creased demand  for  these  supplies  from  neutral  countries.  The  French 
doctrine  declares  them  contraband,  not  only  when  destined  directly  for 
military  consumption,  but  when  going  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade 
as  food  for  the  civil  population  of  the  belligerent  Government.  If  food 
can  be  thus  excluded  and  captured,  still  more  can  clothing,  the  instru- 
ments of  industry,  and  all  less  vital  supplies  be  cut  off  on  the  ground 
that  they  tend  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  belligerent  nation.  Indeed, 
the  real  principle  involved  goes  to  this  extent,  that  every  thing  the  want 
of  which  will  increase  the  distress  of  the  civil  population  of  the  bellig- 
erent country  may  be  declared  contraband  of  war.  The  entire  trade  of 
neutnOs  with  belligerents  may  thus  be  destroyed,  irrespective  of  an 
effective  blockade  of  ports.  War  itself  would  become  more  fatal  to 
neutral  states  than  to  belligerent  interests. 

"  The  rule  of  feudal  times,  the  starvation  of  beleaguered  and  fortified 
towns,  might  be  extended  to  an  entire  population  of  an  open  country. 
It  is  a  return  to  barbaric  habits  of  war.  It  might  equally  be  claimed 
that  all  the  peaceful  men  of  ai*ms-bearing  age  could  be  deported,  be- 
cause otherwise  they  might  be  added  to  the  military  forces  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  United  States  and  other  countries  have  hitherto  refused  to  rec- 
ognize coal  as  contraband  of  war,  indispensable  as  it  is  to  the  equip- 
ment of  war  steam  cruisers,  because  its  chief  use  is  for  peaceful  objects. 
But  this  French  doctrine  goes  far  beyond  that. 

'^Although  the  Franco-Chinese  war  is  ended,  there  is  always  danger 
that  this  precedent  will  be  again  adopted  in  the  heat  of  another  war, 
unless  resisted  by  energetic  protests  in  the  interests  of  neutral  trade 
and  of  humanity  itself.  Its  adoption  indeed  would  practically  nullify 
the  advantages  of  neutrals  intended  to  be  secured  by  the  Paris  declara- 
tions of  1856.'' 

Mr.  KsimoUf  minister  at  Berlin,  to  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  Apr.  23,  1885. 
MSS.  Dispatches,  Germ.,  For.  Eel.,  1885. 

Provisions  sent  to  a  belligerent  are  not,  in  general,  deemed  contra- 
band; but  they  may  become  so,  although  the  property  of  a  neutral,  on 
acoouit  of  the  particular  situation  of  the  war,  or  on  account  of  their 
destination.  If  destined  for  the  ordinary  use  of  life  in  the  enemy's 
ooontrj,  they  are  not,  in  general,  CQUtraband;  but  it  is  otherwise  if 
destined  for  military  use.  Hence,  if  destined  for  the  army  or  navy  of 
the  enemy,  or  for  his  ports  of  naval  or  military  equipment,  they  are 
deemed  contraband.  Another  exception  from  being  treated  as  contra- 
band is,  where  the  provisions  are  the  growth  of  the  neutral  exporting 
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country.  But  if  they  be  the  growth  of  the  enemy^s  country,  and  more 
especially  if  the  property  of  his  subjects,  and  destined  for  enemy's  nse, 
there  does  not  seem  any  good  reason  for  the  exemption ;  for«  us  Sir 
William  Scott  has  observed,  in  sneh  a  case  the  party  has  not  only  gone 
out  of  his  way  for  the  supply  of  the  enemy,  but  he  has  assisted  him  by 
taking  off  his  surplus  eommodities. 

The  Commercen,  1  Whea/t.^  382.^ 

Provisions  may  become  contraband  of  war  when  destinecl  to  a  iiort  of 
naval  equipment  of  an  enemy,  and  Or  fortiori^  wheit  destined  for  the 
supply  of  his  army. 

Maisonnaire  «.  Keating,  2  Galloon,  325. 

(3)  AffTQ  MONET. 

§  ,971. 

Money  sent  a  belligerent  country  l.'w  payment  of  debts  or  purchase  of 
goods  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  contrab.^^d  of  war.  It  is  otherwise  when 
forwarded  to  assist  belligerent  operatio.'o»^- 

See  infra,  $  390. 

•*  While  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  cat^e*  to  which  yc»u  refer  as  de- 
ciding that  even  provisions  bound  to  an  em^roy's  port  ma^y,  in  peculiar 
circumstances,  be  regarded  as  contraband,  are  founded  in  oorxect  princi- 
ples, I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  finding  a  case*  in  which  p  •aper  money, 
intended  for  a  foreign  Government,  has  been  st^ized  or  oo  ndemned  as 
contraband." 

Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Martinez,  Jane  3, 18dl.     MSB.  Kc  »te6,  ChUi. 

"  You  seek  to  justify  th,e  seizure  on  the  ground  tba*  m«  ley,  or  its 
representative,  may,  under  special  circumstances,  be  regardi  ^d  as  con- 
traband of  war,  and  consequently,  that  the  seizure,  iu  tbi^^oa  '^e,  was  a 
lawful  one.  You  do  not,  however,  specify  the  circumstance  s  under 
which  money  may  be  so  regarded,  nor  do  you  refer  to  the  Ifex.  t  of  the 
law  of  nations  or  to  the  cases  in  prize  courts  where  the  dcwt&ii  ne  has 
been  maintained.  Diligent  but  fruitless  search  has  here  been  mft  'de  for 
them.  It  is  possible  that  the  maritime  courts  of  a  belligereuDafc  W,  in 
some  instance,  have  so  determined,  but  there  is  not  believed  to  bi  ^  ^y 
reported  case  of  the  kind. 

Same  to  same,  May  18,  1881 ;  ibid. 

Money,  silver-plate,  and  bullion,  when  destined  for  hostile  use  or  1  ^^ 
the  purchase  of  hostile  supplies,  bdng  contraband  of  war,  where  a  Ibi '" 
eign  vessel  entered  New  Orleans  under  the  license  of  the  Presideuft 
proclamation  of  May  12,  1862,  the  determination  of  the  question  as  tc^ 
whether  articles  of  this  class,  part  of  her  outward-bound  cargo,  were  con- 
traband, devolved  upon  the  J^ederal  ^ueral  commanding  in  that  city. 
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Believing  tbem  to  be  so,  be  was  authorized  to  order  them  to  be  removed 
from  her,  and  her  clearance  to  be  withheld  until  his  order  should  be 
complied  with. 

U.  S.  r.  Diekelman,  92  U..  S.,  520. 

That  it  is  not  a  breach  of  neutrality  to  permit  subjects  or  citizens  to  lend  money 
to  a  belligerent,  see  infra^  $$  388-390. 

(4)  As  TO  HORSES. 

§372. 

By  the  24th  article  of  the  treaty  with  France  of  1778,  "  horses  with 
their  furniture  "  were  contraband. 

1  Op.,  61,  Lee,  1796. 

As  between  countries  on  the  same  continent,  horses  are  usually 
regarded  as  contraband,  since,  when  they  can  be  readily  transported, 
they  form  an  important  and  peculiarly  available  contribution  to  military 
strength. 

Hall'slut.  Law,  615. 

(5)  As  TO  MSBCHANDISB. 

S  373. 

'^  If  Mexico  shall  prescribe  to  us  what  merchandise  we  shall  not  sell 
to  French  subjects,  because  it  may  be  employed  in  military  operations 
against  Mexico,  l^rance  must  equally  be  allowed  to  dictate  to  us  what 
merchandise  we  shall  allow  to  be  shipped  to  Mexico,  because  it  might 
be  belligerently  used  against  France.  Every  other  nation  which  is  at 
war  would  have  a  similar  right,  and  every  other  commercial  nation 
would  be  bound  to  respect  it  as  much  as  the  United  States.  Commerce 
in  that  case,  instead  of  being  free  or  independent,  would  exist  only  at 
the  caprice  of  war.'' 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Romero,  Deo.  15,  1862.    M8S.  Notes,  Mex. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  have,  by  the  law  of  nations  and  by  treaty, 
the  right  to  carry  to  the  enemies  of  Spain,  whether  insurgents  or  foreign 
foes,  all  merchandise  not  contraband  of  war,  subject  only  to  the  require- 
ment's of  legal  blockade.  ^'Articles  contraband  of  war,  when  destined 
for  the  enemies  of  Spain,  are  liable  to  seizure  on  the  high  seas,  but  the 
right  of  seizure  is  limited  to  such  articles  only,  and  no  claims  for  its 
extension  to  other  merchandise,  or  to  persons  not  in  the  civil,  military, 
or  naval  service  of  the  enemies  of  Spain,  will  be  acquiesced  in  by  the 
United  States.  This  Government  certainly  cannot  assent  to  the  punish- 
ment by  Spanish  authorities  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  the 
exercise  of  a  privilege  to  which  he  may  be  entitled  under  public  laws 
and  treaties." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Boberts,  Apr.  3, 1869.    MSS.  Notes,  Spain. 
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In  Dana's  Notes  to  Wheaton  we  have  the  following  summary: 
"  Of  the  continental  writers',  Hautefeuille  contends  for  the  absolute 
rule  limiting  contraband  to  such  articles  as  are  in  their  nature  of  first 
necessity  for  war,  substantially  exclusively  military  in  their  use,  and 
so  made  up  as  to  be  capable  of  direct  and  immediate  use  in  war.  (Tit. 
8,  §  2,  tom.  ii,  84,  101,  154,  412;  torn,  iii,  222.)  Ortolan  is  of  the 
same  opinion,  in  principle,  and  contends  that  all  modern  treaties  limit 
the  application  of  contraband  to  articles  directly  and  solely  applicable 
to  war^  yet  he  admits  that  certain  articles  not  actually  munitions  of 
war,  but  whose  usefulness  is  chiefly  in  war,  may,  under  circumstances, 
be  contraband;  as  sulphur,  saltpeter,  marine  steam  machinery,  etc.; 
but  coal,  he  contends,  from  its  general  necessity,  is  always  tree.  (Tom. 
ii,  ch.  vi,  179-206.)  Mass^  (Droit  Comm.,  i,  209-211),  admits  that  the  cir- 
cumstances may  determine  whether  articles  doubtful  in  their  nature 
are  contraband  in  the  particular  case,  as  the  character  of  the  port  of 
destination,  the  quantity  of  goods,  and  the  necessities  and  character  of 
the  war.  The  same  view  is  taken  by  Tetens,  a  Swedish  writer  (Sur  les 
droits  reciprogues,  111-113).  Hubner  (lib.  ii,  ch.  i,  §§  8,  9),  seems  to  be 
of  the  same  opinion  with  Tetens  and  Mass^.  KlUber  (§  288)  says  that 
naval  stores  are  not  contraband,  but  adds,  that  in  case  of  doubt  as  to 
the  quality  pf  particular  articles,  the  presumption  should  be  in  favor  of 
the  freedom  of  trade. 
"  The  subject  is  not  affected  by  the  declaration  of  Paris,  of  1856." 

Daiift's  Wheaton,  629,  note  226. 

The  English  courts  treat  as  goods  absolutely  contraband  ammuni- 
tion and  materials  for  ammunition ;  military  and  naval  equipments  and 
stores  (Charlotte,  5  0.  Bob.,  305) ;  hemp,  cordage,  and  other  materials 
for  fitting  up  shipping  (Neptunus,3  G.  Bob.,  329;  6  0.  Bob.  408);  and 
steam  engines  and  machinery  for  steamers  (Lushingtou,  Prize  Law,  §§ 
169-172). 

It  has  also  been  ruled  that  printing  presses,  materials,  and  paper, 
and  postage  stamps,  belonging  to  the  enemy,  and  intendexl  for  its  im- 
mediate use,  are  contraband.    (The  Bermuda,  3  Wall.  514,  552.) 

"  The  doctrine  of  occasional  contraband  received  its  widest  exteusiou 
in  the  war  of  England  against  revolutionary  France.  The  British  rep- 
resentative to  our  Government  claimed,  in  1793  and  1794,  that  by  the 
law  of  nations  all  provisions  were  to  be  considered  as  contraband,  iu 
the  case  where  the  depriving  the  enemy  of  these  supplies  was  one  of 
the  means  employed  to  reduce  him  to  reasonable  terms  of  peace,  and 
that  the  actual  situation  of  France  was  such  as  to  lead  to  that  uwode  of 
distressing  her,  inasmuch  as  she  had  armed  almost  the  whole  laboring; 
class  of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  and  supporting  hos- 
tilities against  all  the  Governments  of  Europe.  If  a  Government  had 
armed  nearly  its  whole  laboring  population  the  laws  of  political  econ- 
omy would  probably  reduce  it  to  weakness  far  sooner  than  the  cruisers 
of  its  enemy  would  have  that  effect." 

Woolaey,  Int.  Law,  J  182. 

That  the  contraband  quality  of  merchandise  depends  upon  its  object,  see  5  Am. 
Law  Eev.,  260.    Supra,  }  368. 

According  to  Chief  Justice  Chase,  contraband  goods  are  divided  into 
three  classes.    ^'  Of  these  the  first  consists  of  articles  manufactured,  and 
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primarily  and  ordinarily  used,  for  military  purposes  in  time  of  war;  the 
seeond^  of  articles  which  may  be  and  are  used  for  purposes  of  war  or 
peace,  according  to  circumstances ;  and  the  third,  of  articles  exclusively 
used  for  peaceful  purposes. 

"  Merchandise  of  the  first  class  destined  to  a  belligerent  country,  or 
places  occupied  by  the  army  or  navy  of  a  belligerent,  is  always  contra- 
band ;  merchandise  of  the  second  class  is  contraband  only  when  actu- 
ally destined  to  the  military  or  naval  use  of  a  belligerent;  while  mer- 
chandise of  the  third  class  is  not  contraband  at  allj  though  liable  to 
seizare  and  condemnation  for  violation  of  blockade  or  siege." 

Th6  Peterhoff,  5  Wall.,  58. 

Artillery,  harness,  men^s  army  bluchers,  artillery  boots,  Government 
regulation  gray  blankets,  are  of  the  first  class. 

Ibid. 

Contraband  is  liable  to  capture  when  destined  to  the  hostile  country 
oi^  to  the  actual  military  or  naval  use  of  the  enemy  (according  to  the 
above  rule),  whether  a  violation  of  blockade  be  intended  or  not. 

Ibid, 

"The  following  list  is  given  by  Mr.  Godfrey  Lushington,  in  his 
Manual  of  IN^aval  Prize  Law,  viz: 

"  ^ Goods  absolutely  contraband. — ^Arms  of  all  kinds  and  machinery  for 
manufacturing  arms.  Ammunition  and  materials  for  ammunition,  in- 
cluding lead,  sulphate  of  potash,  muriate  of  potash,  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, chlorate  of  potash,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  gunpowder  and  its  ma- 
terials, saltpeter,  and  brimstone;  also,  gun-cotton.  Military  equipments 
and  clothing;  military  stores;  naval  stores,  such  as  masts  (The  Char- 
lotte, 5  Bob.,  305),  spars,  rudders,  and  ship- timber  (The  TweudeBrodre, 
4  Rob.,  33),  hemp  (The  Apollo,  4  Eob.,  158),  and  cordage,  sail  cloth, 
(The  Neptunus,  3  Rob.,  108),  pitch  and  tar  (The  Jonge  Tobias,  1  Rob., 
329),  copper  fit  for  sheathing  vessels  (The  Charlotte,  5  Rob.,  275); 
marine  engines,  and  the  component  parts  thereof,  including  screw  pro- 
pellers, paddle-wheels,  cylinders,  cranks,  shafts,  boilers,  tubes  for  boilers, 
boiler-plates,  and  fire  bars,  marine  cement,  and  the  materials  used  in 
the  manufacture  thereof,  as  blue  lias  and  Portland  cement;  iron  In  any 
of  the  following  forms :  anchors,  Hvet  iron^  angle  iron,  round  bars  of  | 
to  I  of  an  inch  diameter,  rivets,  strips  of  iron,  sheet-plate  iron  exceed- 
ing J  of  an  inch,  and  Ibw  moor  and  bowling  pldtes.'" 

2  Halleck'8  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  260,261. 

"In  order  to  constitute  contraband  of  war,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  two  elements  should  concur,  viz,  a  hostile  quality  and  a  hostile 
destination.  If  either  of  these  elements  is  wanting,  there  can  be  no 
8uch  thing  as  contraband.  Innocent  goods  going  to  a  belligerent  port 
are  not  contraband.  Here  there  is  a  hostile  destination,  but  no  hostile 
quality.  Hostile  goods,  such  as  munitions  of  war,  going  to  a  neutral 
port,  are  not  contraband.  Here  there  is  a  hostile  quality,  but  no  hostile 
destination.^ 

Hifltorlcas.  191. 
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That  each  case  is  to  be  determined  by  the  test  of  fitness  for  belliger- 
ent purposes,  see  5  Am.  Law  Eev.,  258,  citing  the  Peterhoff,  5  Wall., 
28,  where  it  was  held  that  "blankets,  boots,  and  other  articles,  which, 
from  the  marks  on  the  cases  and  from  their  own  appearance  were  evi 
dently  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Confederate  forces  were  confiscable.^ 

Cotton  was  contraband  of  war,  during  the  late  civil  war,  when  it  was 
the  basis  on  which  the  belligerent  operations  of  the  Confederacy  rested. 

House  Rep.  262,  43d  Cong.,  Ist  sess.  Mrs.  Alexander's  cotton,  2  Wall.,  404 ; 
cited  suprOf  $  352.  See  as  to  seizure  of  aliens'  cotton,  supra,  $$  203,  224,  228, 
343,  352. 

"Cotton  was  useful  as  collateral  security  for  loans  negotiated  abroad 
by  the  Confederate  States  Government,  or,  as  in  the  present  case,  was  sold 
by  it  for  cash  to  meet  current  expenses,  or  to  purchase  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war.  Its  use  for  such  purposes  was  publicly  proclaimed  by  the 
Confederacy,  and  its  sale  inderdicted,  except  under  regulations  estab- 
lished by,  or  contract  with,  the  Confederate  Government.  Cotton  was 
thus  officially  classed  among  war  supplies,  and  as  such,  was  liable  to 
be  destroyed,  when  found  by  the  Federal  troops,  or  turned  to  an^-  use 
which  the  exigencies  of  war  might  dictate.    •    •    • 

"Cotton  in  fact  was  to  the  Confederacy  as  much  munitions  of  war  as 
powder  and  ball,  for  it  furnished  the  chief  means  of  obtaining  those  in- 
dispensables  of  warfare.  In  international  law,  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  right  of  the  Federal  commanders  to  seize  it  as  contraband 
of  war,  whether  they  found  it  on  rebel  territory  or  intercepted  it  on  the 
way  to  the  parties  who  were  to  furnish  in  return  material  aid  in  the 
form  of  the  sinews  of  war,  arms,  or  general  supplies.'' 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Maruaga,  June  28, 1886.  MSS.  Notes,  Spain. 
See  tupra,  $d  203,  224,  228,  343. 

(6)  As  TO  SOLDIERS. 

§  373a. 

"It  is  important  not  to  confound,  as  has  sometimes  been  artfully  at- 
tempted, the  right  of  search  with  the  pretended  right  of  impressment. 
In  opposing  this  we  do  not  contend  against  the  right  of  search  for  pur- 
poses in  which  we  have,  like  other  nations,  acquiesced  ;  that  is  to  say, 
so  far  as  relates  to  objects  which  we  have  admitted  to  be  liable  to  capt- 
ure and  condemnation,  such  as  enemies'  property  and  contraband  articles. 
But  we  deny  the  right  of  capturing  or  taking  out  of  neutral  ships  (and, 
therefore,  searching  for)  persons  of  any  description  whatever,  with  one 
single  exception,"  that  of  soldiers  in  service  of  the  enemy  provided  for  in 
several  treaties.  •  •  •  *'  Yet,  as  all  those  treaties  were  with  nations 
that  acknowledged  the  principle  of '  free  ships  free  goods,'  I  am  not  ready 
to  assert  that,  with  respect  to  Great  Britain,  since  we  admit  that  enemy's 
property  is  liable  to  capture  and  condemnation,  the  exception  ought 
not  to  be  to  the  same  extent  as  respects  persons,  so  as  to  admit  that  all 
enemies  may  be  taken  out,  although  they  be  not  soldiers,  and  in  the 
a<2tual  service  of  the  enemies." 

Mr.  Qallatin  to  Mr.  Everett,  Ang.  9,  1828.    2  Gallatin's  Writings,  404. 
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*^  lu^conseqaence  of  instractioos  from  the  American  Government,  I 
called  «t  the  foreign  office  a  few  days  ago,  to  represent  to  your  lordship 
the  conduct  of  Captain  May,  of  the  British  mail  steamer  Teviot,  who, 
unmindful  of  his  duty  as  a  nentral,  and  using  improperly  the  extraordi- 
nary privileges  which  the  American  Government  has  granted  to  British 
mail  steamers  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  with 
Mexico,  in  the  month  of  August  last,  brought  from  the  Havana  to  Vera 
Cruz,  General  Paredes,  late  President  of  Mexico,  the  author  of  the  war 
of  Mexico  against  the  United  States,  and  their  avowed  and  embittered 
•enemy. 

"  By  the  principles  of  British  law,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Sir 
William  Scott  (6  Robinson's  Reports,  430)  Captain  May  has  rendered 
the  Teviot  liable  to  confiscation.  Or  the  President  of  the  United  States 
might  efi'ectually  prevent  similar  aid  to  the  enemy  by  withdrawing  from 
these  steamers  the  privilege  of  entering  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz.  But  I 
am  confident  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  render  such  steps  unneces- 
sary by  adopting  efficient  means  to  prevent,  for  the  future,  such  viola- 
tions of  their  neutrality. 

^^  If  Captain  May  or  any  of  his  officers  implicated  in  this  serious  charge 
:are  officers  in  the  British  service,  I  feel  bound  to  ask  for  their  dismissal 
or  punishment  in  such  other  way  as  may  clearly  manifest  that  the  British 
Government  has  disapproved  their  conduct." 

Mr.  Bancroft,  U.  S.  minister  at  London,  to  Lord  Palmerston,  Oct.  8, 1847.    MS8. 
Dispatches,  Gr.  Brit. 

^'  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  complaining  of  the  con- 
duct of  Captain  May,  of  the  British  mail  steamer  Teviot,  in  having  con- 
veyed General  Paredes  from  the  Havana  to  Vera  Cruz,  I  have  the  honor 
to  state  to  yon  that  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  having 
investigated  the  circumstances  of  this  afGair,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  informed  the  directors  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company, 
to  whom  the  steamer  Teviot  belongs,  that  the  directors  are  bound  to 
testify,  in  a  marked  manner,  their  disapproval  of  Captain  May's  con- 
duct in  having  thus  abused  the  indulgence  afforded  to  the  company's 
vessels  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  directors  of 
the  company  have  accordingly  stated  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  that 
they  will  immediately  suspend  Captain  May  from  his  command ;  and 
that  they  publicly  and  distinctly  condemn  any  act  on  the  part  of  their 
officers  which,  may  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  faith  towards  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  or  as  an  infringement  or  invasion  of  the 
regulations  established  by  the  United  States  officers  in  those  ports  of 
Mexico  which  are  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States." 

Lord  Palmerston  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  Nov.  16, 1847.    MSS.  Dispatches,  6r.  Brit. 

In  an  article  by  Mr.  Horatio  King  on  the  "  Trent  affair,"  in  the  Maga- 
zine of  American  History  for  March,  1886,  vol.  xv,  278,  it  is  stated  that 
*'  during  the  Mexican  war  General  Paredes,  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  United 
States,  who  was  arrested  in  1846,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  being 
in  Europe,  was  brought  to  Vera  Cruz  on  the  14th  of  August,  1847,  in  the 
British  mail  steamer  Teviot.  Secretary  Buchanan  made  complaint  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  our  minister  to  England,  saying:  'A  neutral 
vessel  which  carries  a  Mexican  officer  of  hi{;h  military  rank  to  Mexico 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  hostilities  to  our  country  is  liable  to  con- 
fiscation, according  to  Sir  William  Scott.'^ 

See  5  Am.  Law.  Be  v.,  267. 
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m.  HOW  FAB  DISPATCHES  AND  DIPLOMATIC  AGENTS  ABE   CONTRA- 
BAND. 

5  374. 

Mr.  Seward's  letters  and  instractions  in  respect  to  the  Trent  affair, 
so  far  as  concerns  the  question  of  reference  to  a  prize  coart,  are  given 
9upraj  sections  325,  328.  So  far  as  concerns  the  question  of  the  contra- 
band character  of  diplomatic  dispatches  and  diplomatic  agents,  the  fol- 
lowing papers  are  to  be  considered :  ' 

*"'  In  connection  with  the  case  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  the  De- 
partment has  recently  been  engaged  in  examining  that  of  M.  Faochet, 
a  minister  from  France^  daring  Washington's  administration,  who, 
while  on  his  way  to  embark  at  Newport,  B.  I.,  on  his  return  home,  prob- 
ably escaped  seizure  by  the  commander  of  the  British  ship  Africa,  near 
that  port,  in  consequence  of  the  packet  Peggy,  in  which  he  was  pro- 
ceeding from  New  York  to  Newport,  being  compelled  by  stress  of 
weather  to  put  into  Stonington,  Conn.  Here  M.  Fauchet  received  in- 
timations of  the  intention  of  the  commander  of  the  Africa,  which  in- 
duced him  to  proceed  to  Newport  by  land  and  across  the  ferries. 
When  the  weather  moderated  the  Peggy  proceeded  on  her  course,  and 
when  she  approached  the  Africa  she  was  boarded  from  that  vessel,  the 
trunks  of  the  passengers  were  searched,  and  disappointment  shown  at 
the  absence  of  M.  Fauchet.  This  act  having  been  committed  within  the 
maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  the  British  vice-consul 
at  Newport  having  been  implicated  in  it,  his  exequatur  was  formally 
revoked  by  President  Washington  and  explanations  demanded  of  the 
British  Government;  first  through  their  minister  here,  and  then  through 
Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  acting  charg6  d'affaires  at  London." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adams,  Dec.  16, 1861.    MS8.  Inst.,  6r.  Brit. 

The  raport  of  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  Deo.  9, 1862,  giving  the  documents  in 
respect  to  the  attempted  seizure  of  M.  Fauchet,  French  minister  to  the 
United  Statues,  by  the  commander  of  the  British  ship-of-war  Africa,  in 
1795,  is  printed  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  4,  37th  Cong.,  3d  sess. 

For  an  account  of  the  attempt  of  the  captain  of  the  British  ship-of-war  Africa 
to  seize  M.  Fauchet,  the  French  minister  to  the  United  States,  while  in  onr 
territorial  waters,  see  3  Life  of  Pickering,  231  jf. 

^<A11  writers  and  judges  pronounce  naval  or  military  persons  in  the 
service  of  the  enemy  contraband.  Yattel  says  war  allows  us  to  cut  off 
from  an  enemy  all  his  resources,  and  to  hinder  him  from  sending  min- 
isters to  solicit  assistance.  And  Sir  William  Scott  says  you  may  stop 
the  ambassador  of  your  enemy  on  his  passage.  Dispatches  are  not 
less  clearly  contraband,  and  the  bearers  or  couriers  who  undertake  to 
carry  them  fall  under  the  same  condemnation. 

"A  subtlety  might  be  raised  whether  pret.ended  ministers  of  a  usurp- 
ing power,  not  recognized  as  legal  by  either  the  belligerent  or  the  neu- 
tral, could  be  held  to  be  contraband.    But  it  would  disappear  on  being 
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subjected  to  what  is  the  true  teat  in  all  cases — namely,  the  spirit  of  the 
law.  Sir  William  Scott,  speaking  of  civil  magistrates  who  are  arrested 
and  detained  as  contraband,  says : 

''  ^  It  appears  to  me  on  principle  to  be  bat  reasonable  that  when  it  is 
of  sufficient  importance  to  the  enemy  that  such  persons  shall  be  sent 
oat  on  the  public  service  at  the  public  expense,  it  should  afford  equal 
ground  of  forfeiture  against  the  vessel  that  may  be  let  out  for  a  pur- 
pose so  intimately  connected  with  the  hostile  operations.'" 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  I/ord  Lyons,  Dec.  26,  1861.    MSS.  Kotes,  Gr.  Brit. 
See  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Lord  Lyons,  Jan.  13, 186i^    MSS.  Notes,  Gr. 
Brit.,  Dip.  Corr.,  1862.  • 

The  following  paper  is  here  introduced  as  showing  the  position  taken 

by  the  British  Government  as  to  the  doctrine  of  contraband  in  this  re- 
lation: 

Harl  Russell  to  Lord  Lyons, 

^«  Foreign  Office,  January  23,  1862. 

^'My  Lord:  I  mentioned  in  my  dispatch  of  the  10th  instant  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  differed  from  Mr.  Seward  in  some  of  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  he  had  arrived,  and  that  I  should  state  to  you,  on  a 
future  occasion,  wherein  these  differences  consisted.  I  now  proceed  to 
do  so.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  I  propose  to  discuss  the  questions 
involved  in  this  correspondence  solely  on  the  principles  of  international 
law.  Mr.  Seward  himself,  speaking  of  the  capture  of  the  four  gentle- 
men taken  from  on  board  the  Trent,  says:  *The  question  before  us  is, 
whether  this  proceeding  was  authorized  by,  and  conducted  according 
to,  the  law  of  nations.'  This  is,  in  fact,  the  nature  of  the  question  which 
has  been,  but  happily  is  no  longer,  at  issue.  It  concerned  the  respect- 
ive rights  of  belligerents  and  of  neutrals.  We  must,  therefore,  discard 
entirely  from  our  minds  the  allegation  that  the  captured  persons  were 
rebels,  and  we  must  consider  them  only  as  enemies  of  the  United  States 
at  war  with  its  Government,  for  that  is  the  ground  on  which  Mr.  Sew- 
ard ultimately  places  the  discussion.  It  is  the  only  ground  upon  which 
foreign  Governments  can  treat  it. 

"The  first  inquiry  that  arises,' therefore,  is,  as  Mr.  Seward  states  it, 
*  Were  the  x)er8ons  named  and  their  supposed  dispatches  contraband  of 
wart'  Upon  this  question  Her  Majesty's  Government  differ  entirely 
from  Mr.  Seward.  The  general  right  and  duty  of  a  neutral  power  to 
maintain  its  own  communications  and  friendly  relations  with  both  bel- 
ligerents cannot  be  disputed. 

"*A  neutral  nation,"'  says  Vattel  (book  iii,  chap.  7,  §  118),  'continues, 
with  the  two  parties  at  war,  in  the  several  relations  nature  has  placed 
between  nations.  It  is  ready  to  perform  towards  both  of  them  all  the 
duties  of  humanity,  reciprocally  due  from  nation  to  nation.'  In  the 
performance  of  these  duties,  on  both  sides,  the  neutral  nation  has  itself 
a  most  direct  and  material  interest,  especially  when  it  has  numerous 
citizens  resident  in  the  territories  of  both  belligerents,  and  when  its 
citizens,  resident  both  there  and  at  home,  have  jiroperty  of  great  value 
in  the  territories  of  the  belligerents  which  may  be  exposed  to  danger 
from  acts  of  confiscation  and  violence,  if  the  protection  of  their  own 
Government  should  be  withheld.  This  is  the  case  with  respect  to  Brit- 
ish Bobjects  during  tlie  present  civil  war  in  Norths  America. 
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^^ActiDg  apon  these  principles,  Sir  William  Scott,  in  the  case  of  the 
Caroline  (Ohr.  Eob.,  461,  cited  and  approved  by  Wheaton,  Elements, 
part  iv,  chap.  3,  §  22),  during  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  decided  that  the  carrying  of  dispatches  from  the  French  ambas' 
sador  resident  in  the  United  States  to  the  Oovemment  of  France  by  an 
United  States  merchant  ship  was  no  violation  of  the  uentrality  of  the 
United  States  in  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  that 
such  dispatches  could  not  be  treated  as  contraband  of  war.  <The  uea^ 
tral  country,'  he  said,  ^has  a  right  to  preserve  its  relations  with  the 
enemy,  and  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  conclude  that  any  communication 
between  them  can  partake,  in  any  degree,  of  the  nature  of  hostility 
against  you.  The  enemy  may  have  his  hostile  projects  to  be  attempted 
with  the  neutral  state,  but  your  reliance  is  on  the  integrity  of  that  oen* 
tral  state,  that  it  will  not  favor  nor  participate  in  such  designs,  but,  as  feur 
as  its  own  councils  and  actions  are  concerned,  will  oppose  them.  And 
if  there  should  be  private  reasons  to  suppose  that  this  confidence  in  the 
good  faith  of  the  neutral  state  has  a  doubtful  foundation,  that  is  mat- 
ter for  the  caution  of  the  Government,  to  be  counteracted  by  just  meas- 
ures of  preventive  policy ;  but  it  is  no  ground  on  which  this  court  can 
pronounce  that  the  neutral  carrier  has  violated  his  duty  by  bearing 
dispatches,  which,  as  far  as  he  can  know,  may  be  presumed  to  be  of  an 
innocent  nature,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  a  pacific  connection.' 

''And  he  continues,  shortly  afterwards : 

''  'It  is  to  be  considered,  also,  with  regard  to  this  question,  what  may 
be  due  to  the  convenience  of  the  neutral  state,  for  its  interests  may  re- 
quire that  the  intercourse  of  correspondence  with  the  enemy's  countiy 
should  not  be  liltogether  interdicted.  It  might  be  thought  to  amount 
almost  to  a  declaration  that  an  ambassador  from  the  enemy  shall  not 
reside  in  the  neutral  state,  if  he  is  declared  to  be  debarred  from  the  only 
means  of  communicating  with  his  own ;  for  to  what  useful  purpose  can 
he  reside  there  without  the  opportunities  of  such  a  communication  f  It 
is  too  much  to  say  that  all  the  business  of  the  two  states  shall  be  trans- 
acted by  the  minister  of  the  neutral  state  resident  in  the  enemy's  coun- 
try. The  practice  of  nations  has  allowed  to  neutral  states  the  privilege 
of  receiving  ministers  from  the  belligerent  states,  and  the  use  and  con- 
T'enience  of  an  immediate  negotiation  with  them.' 

*'  That  these  principles  must  necessarily  extend  to  every  kind  of  diplo- 
matic communication  between  Government  and  Government,  whether 
by  sending  or  receiving  ambassadors  or  commissioners  personally,  or  by 
sending  or  receiving  dispatches  from  or  to  such  ambassadors  or  commis- 
4sioners,  or  from  or  to  the  respective  Governments,  is  too  plain  to  need 
argument;  and  it  seems  no  less  clear  that<such  communications  must 
be  as  legitimate  and  innocent  in  their  first  commencement  as  afterwards, 
and  that  the  rule  cannot  be  restricted  to  the  case  in  which  diplomatic 
relations  are  already  formally  established  by  the  residence  of  an  accred- 
ited minister  of  the  belligerent  power  in  the  neutral  country.  It  is  the 
neutrality  of  the  one  party  to  the  communications,  and  not  either  the 
mode  of  the  communication  or  the  time  when  it  first  takes  place,  whicb 
furnishes  the  test  of  the  true  application  of  the  principle* 

"The  only  distinction  arising  out  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  a 
<5ivil  war,  and  of  the  non-recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  de  facto 
■Government  of  one  of  the  belligerents,  either  by  the  other  belligerent 
■or  by  the  neutral  power,  is  this :  That  'for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the 
Hlifflculties  which  might  arise  from  a  formal  and  positive  solution  of  these 
questions  diplomatic  agents  are  frequently  jaabstituted,  who  are  clothed 
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with  the  powers  and  enjoy  the  immuDities  of  ministers,  thoa^h  they  are 
not  invested  with  the  representative  character,  nor  entitled  to  diplo- 
matic honors.'  (Wheaton's  Elements,  part  iii,  chap.  1,  §  5.)  Upon 
this  footing  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  who  are  expressly  stated  by  Mr. 
S«ward  to  have  been  sent  as  pretended  ministers  plenipotentiary  from 
the  iSoathern  States  to  the  courts  of  St.  James  and  of  Paris,  must  have 
been  sent,  and  would  have  been,  if  at  all,  received ;  and  the  reception 
of  these  gentlemen  upon  this  footing  could  not  have  been  justly  regarded, 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  as  a  hostile  or  unfriendly  act  towards 
the  United  States.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  clear  that  these  gentlemen  would 
have  been  clothed  with  any  powers,  or  have  enjoyed  any  immunities 
beyond  those  accorded  to  dij>lomatic  agents  not  officially  recognized. 

"  It  appears  to  Her  Majesty's  Governmeat  to  be  a  necessary  and  cer- 
tain deduction  from  these  principles  that  the  conveyance  of  public 
agents  of  this  character  from  Havana  to  St.  Thomas,  on  their  way  to 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  of  their  credentials  or  dispatches  (if  any) 
on  board  the  Trent,  was  not  and  could  not  be  a  violation  of  the  duties 
of  neutrality  on  the  part  of  that  vessel ;  and,  both  for  that  reason  and, 
also,  because  the  destination  of  these  persons  and  of  their  dispatches 
was  bona  fide  neutral,  it  is,  in  the  judgment  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, clear  and  certain  that  they  were  not  contraband. 

"  The  doctrine  of  contraband  has  its  whole  foundation  and  origin  in  the 
principle  which  is  nowhere  mpre  accurately  explained  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  Bynkershoek.  After  stating  in  general  terms,  the 
duty  of  impartial  neutrality,  he  adds :  <Et  sane  id,  quod  modo  dicebam, 
non  tantum  ratio  docet,  sed  et  usus,  inter  dmnes  fere  geutes  receptus. 
Quam vis  euim  libera  sint  cum  amicorum  nostrorum  hostibus  commercia, 
usu  tamen  placuit,  •  •  •  ne  alterutrum  his  rebus  juvemus,  quibus 
helium  contra  amicos  nostros  instruatur  et  foveatur.  Kon  licet  igrtur 
alterutri  advehere  ea,  quibus  in  bello  gerendo  opus  habet;  ut  sunt  tor- 
menta,  arma^  et,  quorum  prsBcipuus  in  bello  usus,  milites.  •  •  • 
Optimo  jure  mterdictum  est,  ne  quid  eorum  hostibns  subministremus; 
quia  his  rebus  nos  ipsi  quodammodo  videremur  amicis  nostris  bellum 
fai^ere.'    (Bynkershoek,  Qusest.  Jur.  Publ.,  lib.  i,  chap.  9.) 

"The  principle  of  contraband  war  is  here  clearly  explained,  and  it  is 
impossible  that  men  or  dispatches  which  do  not  come  within  that  prin- 
ciple can  in  this  sense  be  contraband.  The  penalty  of  knowingly  car- 
rying contraband  of  war  is,  as  Mr.  Seward  states,  nothing  less  than  the 
confiscation  of  the  ship;  but  it  is  impossible  that  this  penalty* can  be 
incurred  when  the  neutral  has  done  no  more  than  employ  means  usual 
among  nations  for  maintaining  his  own  proper  relations  with  one  of  the 
belligerents-  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  definition  of  contraband 
that  the  articles  should  have  a  hostile,  and  not  a  neutral  destination. 
•Goods,'  says  Lord  Stowell  (The  Imina,  3  Chr.  Bob.,  167),  Agoing  to 
a  neutral  port  cannot  come  under  the  description  of  contraband,  all 
goods  going  there  being  equally  lawful.  The  rule  respecting  contra- 
bands,' he  adds,  •as  I  have  always  understood  it,  is,  that  articles  must 
he  taken  in  delicto^  in  the  actual  prosecution  of  the  voyage  to  an  enemy's 
port.'  On  what  just  principle  can  it  be  contended  that  a  hostile  desti- 
nation is  less  necessary,  or  a  neutral  destination  more  noxious,  for  con- 
stituting a  contraband  cliaracter  in  the  caseof  public  agents  or  dispatches 
than  in  the  case  of  arms  and  ammunition  ?  Mr.  Seward  seeks  to  support 
his  conclusion  on  this  point  by  a  reference  to  the  WQllknown dictum  of 
Sir  William  Scott  in  the  case  of  the  Caroline,  that  *you  may  stop  the 
ambassador  of  your  enemy  on  his  passage'  (The  Carolina,  6  Chr.  Bob., 
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468),  and  to  another  dictum  of  the  same  judge  in  the  case  of  the  Oro- 
zembo  (The  Orozembo,  6  Chr.  Eob.,  434),  that  civil  functionaries,  *if 
sent  for  a  purpose  intimately  connected  with  the  hostile  operations,' 
may  fall  under  the  same  rule  with  persons  whose  employment  is  direcUy 
military. 

"  These  quotations  are,  as  it  seems  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  irrel- 
evant ;  the  words  of  Sir  W.  Scott  are  in  both  cases  applied  by  Mr. 
Seward  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in  which  they  were  used.  Sir 
William  Scott  does  not  say  that  an  ambassador  sent  from  a  belligerent 
to  a  neutral  state  may  be  stopped  as  contraband  while  on  his  passage 
on  board  a  neutral  vessel  belonging  to  that  or  any  other  neutral  state, 
nor  that,  if  he  be  not  contraband,  the  other  belligerent  would  have  any 
right  to  stop  him  on  such  a  voyage. 

"  The  sole  object  which  Sir  William  Scott  had  in  view  was  to  explain 
the  extent  and  limits  of  the  doctrine  of  the  inviolability  of  ambassadors 
in  virtue  of  that  character^  for  he  says : 

'^  'The  limits  that  are  assigned  to  the  operations  of  war  against  them, 
by  Vattel  and  other  writers  upon  these  subjects,  are,  that  you  may  ex- 
ercise your  right  of  war  against  them  whenever  the  character  of  hostility 
exists.  You  may  stop  the  ambassador  of  your  enemy  on  his  passage; 
but  when  he  has  arrived,  and  has  taken  upon  him  the  functions  of  h\& 
office,  and  has  been  admitted  in  his  representative  character,  he  becomes 
a  sort  of  middle  man,  entitled  to  peculiar  privileges,  as  set  apart  for  the 
protection  of  the  relations  of  amity  and  peace,  in  maintaining  which  all 
nations  are  in  some  degree  interested.' 

"  There  is  certainly  nothing  in  this  passage  from  which  an  inference 
can  be  drawn  so  totally  opposed  to  the  general  tenor  of  the  whole  judg- 
ment as  that  an  ambassador  proceeding  to  the  country  to  which  he  is 
sent,  and  on  board  a  neutral  vessel  belonging  to  that  country,  can  be 
stopped  on  the  ground  that  the  conveyance  of  such  an  ambassador  is  a 
breach  of  neutrality,  which  it  must  be  if  he  be  contraband  of  war.  Sir 
William  Scott  is  here  expressing  not  his  own  opinion  merely,  but  the 
doctrine  which  he  considers  to  have  been  laid  down  by  writers  of  au- 
thority upon  the  subject.  No  writer  of  authority  has  ever  suggested 
that  an  ambassador  proceeding  to  a  neutral  state  on  board  one  of  its 
merchant  ships  is  contraband  of  war.  The  only  writer  named  by  Sir 
William  Scott  is  Vattel  (Vattel,  lib.  iv,  chap.  7,  §  85),  whose  words 
are  these :  'On  pent  encore  attaquer  et  arrfiter  ses  gens'  (t.  e.,  gens de 
I'ennemi),  '  partout  oti  on  a  la  liberty  d'exercer  des  actes  d'hostilit^.  Non 
seulement  done  on  peut  justement  refuser  le  passage  anx  ministres 
qii'un  ennemi  envoye  d»  d'autres  souverains ;  les  arrfite  mOme,  s'ils  entre- 
prennent  de  passer  secr^tement  et  sans  permission  dans  les  lieux  dont 
on  est  maitre.' 

"And  he  adds,  as  an  example,  the  seizure  of  a  French  ambassador 
when  passing  through  the  dominions  of  Hanover  during  war  between 
England  and  France,  by  the  King  of  England,  who  was  also  sovereign 
of  Hanover. 

"  The  rule,  therefore,  to  be  collected  from  these  authorities  is,  that  you 
may  stop  an  enemy's  ambassador  in  any  place  of  which  you  aie  your- 
self the  master,  or  in  any  other  place  where  you  have  a  right  to  exer- 
cise acts  of  hostility.  Your  own  territory,  or  ships  of  your  own  conn- 
try,  are  places  of  which  you  are  yourself  the  master.  The  enemy's 
territory,  or  the  enemy's  ships,  are  places  in  which  you  have  a  right  to 
exercise  acts  of  hostility.  Neutral  vessels  guilty  of  no  violation  of  the 
laws  of  neutrality  are  places  where  you  have  no  right  tg  exercise  acts 
of  hostility. 
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^<  It  woald  be  an  inversion  of  the  doctrine  that  ambassadors  have  pe- 
culiar privileges  to  argue  that  they  are  less  protected  than  other  men. 
The  right  conclusion  is,  that  an  ambassador  sent  to  a  neutral  power  is 
inviolable  on  the  high  seas,  as  well  as  in  neutral  waters,  while  under  the 
protection  of  the  neutral  flag. 

**  The  other  doctrine  of  Sir  William  Scott,  in  the  case  of  the  Orozembo, 
is  even  less  pertinent  to  the  present  question.  That  related  to  the  case 
of  a  neutral  ship  which,  upon  the  effect  of  the  evidence  given  on  the 
trial,  was  held  by  the  court  to  have  been  engaged  as  an  enemy's  trans- 
port to  convey  the  enemy's  military  officers,  and  some  of  his  civil  offi- 
cers whose  duties  were  intimately  connected  with  military  operations, 
from  the  enemy's  country  to  one  of  the  enemy's  colonies  which  was 
about  to  be  the  theater  of  those  operations — the  whole  being  done 
under  color  of  a  simulated  neutral  destination.  But  as  long  as  a  neu- 
tral Government,  within  whose  territory  no  military  operations  are  car- 
ried on,  adheres  to  its  professions  of  neutrality,  the  duties  of  civil  offi- 
cers on  a  mission  to  that  Government,  and  within  its  territory,  cannot 
possibly  be  *  connected  with'  any  'military  operations'  in  the  sense 
m  which  these  words  were  used  by  Sir  William  Scott,  as,  indeed,  is 
rendered  quite  clear  by  the  passages  already  cited  from  his  own  judg- 
ment in  the  case  of  the  Caroline.  In  connection  with  this  part  of  the 
subject,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  a  remarkable  passage  in  Mr.  Seward's 
note,  in  which  he  says:  'I  assume,  in  the  present  case,  what,  as  I 
read  British  authorities,  is  regarded  by  Great  Britain  herself  as  true 
maritime  law,  that  the  circumstance  that  thel'rent  was  proceeding  from 
a  neutral  port  to  another  neutral  port  does  not  modify  the  right  of  bel- 
ligerent capture.'  If,  indeed,  the  immediate  and  ostensible  voyage  of 
the  Trent  had  been  to  a  neutral  port,  but  her  ultimate  and  real  desti- 
nation to  some  port  of  the  enemy,  Her  Majesty's  Government  might 
have  been  better  able  to  understand  the  reference  to  British  authorities 
contained  in  this  passage.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  law  as  laid  down  by 
British  authorities,  that  if  the  real  destination  of  the  vessel  be  hostile 
(that  is,  to  the  enemy,  or  the  enemy's  country),  it  cannot  be  covered 
and  rendered  innocent  by  a  fictitious  destination  to  a  neutral  port. 
But  if  the  real  terminus  of  the  voyage  be  bona  fide  in  a  neutral  terri- 
tory, no  English,  nor,  indeed,  as  Her  Majesty's  Government  believe, 
any  American  authority  can  be  found  which  has  ever  given  countenance 
to  the  doctrine  that  either  men  or  dispatches  can  be  subject,  during 
such  a  voyage,  and  on  board  such  a  neutral  vessel,  to  belligerent  capt- 
ure as  contraband  of  war.  Her  Majest.v's  Government  regard  such  a 
doctrine  as  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  true  principles  of  maritime 
law,  and  certainly  with  those  principles  as  they  have  been  understood 
in  the  courts  of  this  countr3\ 

'^  It  is  to  be  further  observed  that  packets  engaged  in  the  postal  serv- 
ice, and  keeping  up  the  regular  and  periodical  communications  between 
the  different  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  though  in  the  absence  of  treaty  stipulations  they  may  not  be 
exempted  from  visit  and  search  in  time  of  war,  nor  from  the  penalties 
of  any  violation  of  neutrality,  if  proved  to  have  been  knowingly  com- 
mitted, are  still,  when  sailing  in  the  ordinary  and  innocent  course  of 
their  legitimate  employment,  which  consists  in  the  conveyance  of  mails 
and  passengers,  entitled  to  peculiar  favor  and  ])rotection  from  all  Gov- 
ernments in  whose  service  they  are  engaged.  To  detain,  disturb,  or  in- 
terfjpre  with  them,  without  the  very  gravest  cause,  would  be  an  act  of 
a  most  noxious  and  injurious  character,  not  only  to  a  vast  number  and 
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variety  of  individual  and  private  interests,  but  to  the  public  interests 
of  neutral  and  friendly  Govern.inents.  It  has  been  necessary  to  dwell 
upon  these  points  in  some  detail,  because  they  involve  principles  of  the 
hif^hest  importance,  and  because  if  Mr.  Seward's  arguments  were  acted 
upon  as  sound  the  most  injurious  consequences  might  follow. 

"  For  instance,  in  the  present  war,  according  to  Mr.  Seward's  doctrine, 
any  packet  ship  carrying  a  Confederate  agent  from  Dover  to  Calais,  or 
from  Calais  to  Dover,  might  be  captured  and  carried  to  New  York.  In 
case  of  a  war  between  Austria  and  Italy,  the  conveyance  of  an  Italian 
minister  or  agent  might  cause  the  ca])ture  of  a  neutral  packet  plying 
between  Malta  and  Marseilles,  or  between  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  the 
condemnation  of  the  ship  at  Trieste,  and  the  confinement  of  the  min- 
ister or  agent  in  an  Austrian  prison.  So  in  the  late  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  on  the  one  hand,  and  Eussia  on  the  other,  a 
Russian  minister  going  from  Hamburg  to  Washington  in  an  Ameri- 
can ship  might  have  been  brought  to  Portsmouth,  the  ship  might  have 
been  condemned,  and  the  minister  sent  to  the  tower  of  Loudon.  So 
also  a  Confederate  vessel-of-war  might  capture  a  Cunard  steamer  on 
its  way  from  Halifax  to  Liverpool,  on  the  ground  of  its  carrying  dis- 
patches from  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Adams.  In  view,  therefore,  of  the 
erroneous  principles  asserted  by  Mr.  Seward,  and  the  consequences  they 
involve,  Her  Majesty's  Government  think  it  necessary  to  declare  that 
they  would  not  acquiesce  in  the  capture  of  any  British  merchant  ship 
in  circumstances  similar  to  those  of  the  Trent,  and  that  the  fact  of 
its  being  brought  before  a  prize  court,  though  it  would  alter  the 
character,  would  not  diminish  the  gravity  of  the  oflFense  against  the 
law  of  nations  which  would  thereby  be  committed. 

"  Having  disposed  of  the  question  whether  the  persons  named,  and 
their  supposed  dispatches,  were  contraband  of  war,  I  am  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  discussing  the  other  questions  raised  by  Mr.  Seward, 
namely,  whether  Captain  Wilkes  had  lawfully  a  right  to  stop  and 
search  the  Trent  for  these  persons  and  their  supposed  dispatches; 
whether  that  right,  assuming  that  he  possessed  it,  was  exercised  by  him 
in  a  lawful  and  proper  manner ;  and  whether  he  had  a  right  to  capture 
the  persons  found  on  board. 

"The  fifth  question  put  by  Mr.  Seward,  namely,  whether  Captain 
Wilkes  exercised  the  alleged  right  of  capture  in  the  manner  allowed  and 
recognized  by  the  law  of  nations,  is  resolved  by  Mr.  Seward  himself  in 
the  negative.  I  cannot  conclude,  however,  without  noticing  one  very 
singular  passage  in  Mr.  Seward's  dispatch. 

"  Mr.  Seward  asserts  that '  if  the  safety  of  this  Union  required  the  de- 
tention of  the  captured  persons  it  would  be  the  right  and  duty  of  this 
Government  to  detain  them.'  He  proceeds  to  say  that  the  waning  pro- 
portions of  the  insurrection,  and  the  comparative  unimportance  of  the 
captured  persons  themselves,  forbid  him  from  resorting  to  that  defense, 
Mr.  Seward  does  not  here  assert  any  right  founded  on  international  law, 
however  inconvenient  or  irritating  to  neutral  nations;  he  entirely  loses 
sight  of  the  vast  difference  which  exists  between  the  exercise  of  an  ex- 
treme right  and  the  commission  of  an  unquestionable  wrong.  His  frank- 
ness compels  me  to  be  equally  open,  and  to  inform  him  that  Great  Britain 
could  not  have  submitted  to  the  perpetration  of  that  wrong,  however 
flourishing  might  have  been  the  insurrection  in  the  South,  and  however 
important  the  persons  captured  might  have  been. 

*^  Happily  all  danger  of  hostile  collision  on  this  subject  has  been 
^.voided.    It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  Her  Majesty's  Goyerumeot  that 
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similar  daDgers,  if  they  should  arise,  may  be  averted  by  pea€eful  nego- 
tiations conducted  in  the  spirit  which  befits  the  organs  of  two  great  na- 
tions. 

^*I  request  you  to  read  this  dispatch  to  Mr.  Seward,  and  give  him  a 
copy  of  it. 

'*  I  am,  &c., 

"  EUSSELL.'' 

'<<The  Trent  affair,  all  the  world  sees,  was  an  accident  for  which  not 
the  least  responsibility  rests  upon  this  Government.  For  a  time  our 
Bational  pride  and  passion  appealed  to  us  to  abandon  an  ancient  liberal 
IK>licy ;  but,  even  though  unadvised,  we  did  not  listen  to  it,  and  we  are 
to-day,  after  that  occurrence,  a«  ready  and  as  willing  to  join  other  mari- 
time powers  in  meliorations  of  the  law,  to  the  extent  that  France  desires, 
as  we  were  before  it  happened,  and  before  the  civil  war  commenced. 
Forced  into  a  belligerent  attitude,  and  treated  as  such  by  neutral  powers, 
we,  of  course,  while  these  hostilities  last,  must  claim  for  ourselves  the 
rigors  which  other  maritime  powers  agree  to  apply  to  us  when  we  are 
neutrals.  But  even  to-day,  in  the  midst  of  this  strife,  if  the  other  powers, 
including  Great  Britain,  should  agree  to  abolish  naval  blockades  alto- 
gether and  forever,  and  to  exempt  private  property  from  confiscation  in 
maritime  war,  we  are  prepared  to  consider  the  propositions.  But  we 
can  make  no  proposition  except  as  a  whole  nation.  France  and  Great 
Britain,  having  declared  the  insurgents  a  belligerent,  are  not  prepared 
to  treat  with  us  as  more  than  a  part  of  a  nation.  Is  it  not  clear  that 
the  sooner  they  reconsider  that  unnecessary  step,  so  prematurely  taken, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  all  parties  concerned  t  I  send  you  a  copy  of  my 
rejoinder  to  Earl  Eussell  on  the  Trent  affair,  which  wiU  show  you  more 
at  large  our  views  on  this  point." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  DaytoD,  Feb.  19,  1862.    MSS.  Inst.,  France; 

Dip.  Corr.,  1862. 
As  to  documents  in  the  Trent  case,  see  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  8,  39th  Cong.,  2d  seas.; 

Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.,  1864-'65,  vol.  55;  2  PhiU.  Int.  Law  (3d  ed.),  168. 

^<  There  is  no  recognized  sanction  of  the  principle  that  a  bona  fide 
authenticated  and  sealed  public  mail  of  a  friendly  or  neutral  power, 
found  on  a  commercial  vessel  navigating  between  two  neutral  ports, 
can  be  violated  lawfully,  either  by  a  naval  officer  or  a  prize  court,  merely 
because  the  vessel  on  which  it  is  found  is  searched  and  seized  as  con- 
traband." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Welles,  Apr.  15, 1863,  Apr.  20, 1865.  MSS.  Dom. 
Let.  See  same  to  same,  Oct.  31,  1862,  excepting  <' simulated  or  forged 
mails.'' 

In  a  case  in  New  York,  where  official  dispatches  of  importance  were 
sent  from  Batavia  to  New  York,  and  there  given  unofficially,  without 
notice  of  their  nature,  to  the  master  of  a  United  States  ship,  to  be  sent 
to  a  private  person  in  France,  the  ship  was  released  upon  the  captain 
testiiying  under  oath  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  contents 
of  the  letters,    (The  Bapid^  Edwards,  228.)    On  theother  hand,  the  En- 
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glisb  courts  have  held,  with  undue  harshne^,  that  a  vessel  is  not  exempt 
from  confiscation  for  carrying  such  dispatches,  even  where  it  was  invol- 
untarily pressed  into  the  belligerent  service  by  force,  or  where  the  char- 
acter of  the  dispatiChes  was  fraudulently  concealed.  (The  Carolina,  4 
C.  Rob.,  259 ;  The  Orezembo,  6  C.  Rob.,  436.)  Sir  R.  Phillimore  (iii,  §  272), 
sustains  these  cases,  which  Mr.  Hall  dissents  from  (p.  593).  Blantschli 
(§  803)  maintains  that  military  dispatches  (e.  ^.,  orders  of  a  commanding 
oflScer  to  a  subordinate  to  carry  on  military  operations)  are  unquestion- 
ably contraband,  but  that  it  is  otherwise  with  dispatches  professlDg 
pacific  negotiation,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence. (See  cases  noted  in  Wheaton,  §  504,  Dana's  note.)  In  the  Tulip 
(Fisher's  Pr.  Cas.,  26),  it  was  held  that  a  neutral  ship  may,  by  the  law  of 
nations,  carry  dispatches  from  a  minister  resident  in  the  neutral  coun- 
try to  the  ports  of  the  belligerent  in  the  country  to  which  the  minister 
belongs.  If  stopped  on  the  high  seas  by  the  other  belligerent,  how- 
ever, the  duty  of  the  ship's  master,  it  was  held,  is  to  deliver  up  the  dis- 
patches to  the  arresting  belligerent. 

The  following  is  from  Mr.  Field's  proposed  international  code :  **  Sec- 
tion 861.  Documents  are  contraband  when  they  are  official  communi- 
cations from  or  to  officers  of  a  hostile  nation,  and  fitted  to  subserve  the 
purposes  of  the  war,  but  not  otherwise. 

''  Sir  William  Scott  interprets  *  dispatches,'  treated  of  in  the  decis- 
ions as  warlike  or  contraband  communications,  to  be  ^official  communi- 
cations  of  official  persons^  on  the  public  affairs  of  the  Grovernment.'  (The 
Caroline,  6  Ch.  Robinson's  Rep.,  465.)  But  to  this  rule  there  is  an  ex- 
ception in  the  case  of  communications  to  or  from  a  neutral  nation,  or 
the  hostile  nation's  ministers  or  consuls  resident  in  the  neutral  nation." 

As  to  the  effect  of  war  upon  the  mail  service^  see  Field,  sections  862, 
919. 

"Lushington  (Naval  Prize  Law,  Introd.,  p.  xii)  says,  that  to  give  up 
altogether  ^e  right  to  search  mail  steamers  and  bags,  when  destined  to 
a  hostile  port,  is  a  sacrifice  which  can  hardly  be  expected  from  bellig- 
erents ;  ciMng  Disp.  of  Earl  Russell  to  Mr.  Stuart,  November  20, 1862; 
Parliamentary  Papers,  No.  Amer.,  Nov.  6, 1863." 

Ibid,  }  862. 

Mr.  Horatio  King,  in  the  Magazine  of  American  History  for  March, 
1886,  makes  the  following  statement : 

"  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  before  the  Middlesex  Mechanics  Association 
at  Lowell,  justified  the  capture  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  as  perfectly 
lawful — their  confinement  in  Fort  Warren  as  perfectly  lawful — and  said 
'  they  would  no  doubt  be  kept  there  until  the  restoration  of  peace,  which 
we  all  so  much  desire,  and  we  may,  I  am  sure,  cordially  wish  them  a 
safe  and  speedy  deliverance.'  Mr.  George  Sumner,  a  well-read  lawyer, 
said  in  the  Boston  Transcript  of  November  18,  'The  act  of  Captain 
Wilkes  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  of  international  law, 
recognized  in  England,  and  in  strict  conformity  with  English  practice.' 
Even  the  British  consul  at  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Muir,  it  was  authoritatively 
stated,  justified  the  seizure  and  su])plied  legal  authority  to  appear  in  a 
legal  editorial  of  one  of  the  city  papers.  *  *  »  There  was  a  banquet 
at  the  Revere  House,  in  Boston,  in  honor  of  Captain  Wilkes,  Hon.  J. 
Edmunds  Wiley  presiding.  His  act  was  highly  applauded  by  Mr.  Ed- 
munds, Governor  Andrew,  and  Chief-Justice  Bigelow."  When  such 
eminent  men  sustained  the  highest  belligerent  claims,  we  cannot  be  but- 
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prised  that  analogoas  high  pretensions  were  made  by  English  states- 
men and  courts  during  the  agony  of  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

Dr.  Woolsey  (Int.  Law,  §  184)  speaks  as  follows:  "The  case  of  the 
Trent,  in  which  this  and  several  other  principles  of  international  law 
were  involved,  may  here  receive  a  brief  notice.  This  vessel,  sailing 
from  one  neutral  port  to  another  on  its  usual  route  a«  a  packet  ship, 
was  overhauled  by  an  American  captain,  and  four  persons  were  ex- 
tracted from  it  on  the  high  seas,  under  the  pretext  that  they  were 
ambassadors,  and  bearers  of  dispatches  from  the  Confederate  Goveni- 
ment,  so  called,  to  its  agents  in  Europe.  The  vessel  itself  was  al- 
lowed to  pursue  its  way,  by  waiver  of  right  as  the  officer  who  made  the 
detention  thought,  but  no  dispatches  were  found.  On  this  transaction 
we  may  remark:  (1)  That  there  is  no  process  known  to  international 
law  by  which  a  nation  may  extract  from  a  neutral  ship  on  the  high  sea 
a  hostile  ambassador,  a  traitor,  or  any  criminal  whatsoever.  Nor  can 
any  neutral  ship  be  brought  in  for  adjudication  on  account  of  having 
such  passengers  on  board.  (2)  If  there  had  been  hostile  dispatches 
fonnd  on  board,  the  ship  might  have  been  captured  and  taken  into  port; 
and  when  ft  had  entered  our  waters,  these  four  men,  being  citizens 
charged  with  treason,  were  amenable  to  our  laws.  But  there  appears 
to  have  been  no  valid  pretext  for  seizing  the  vessel.  It  is  simply  ab- 
surd to  say  that  these  men  were  living  dispatches.  (3)  The  character 
of  the  vessel  as  a  packet  ship,  conveying  mails  and  passengers  from  one 
neutral  port  to  another,  almost  precluded  the  possibility  of  guilt.  Even 
if  hostile  military  persons  had  been  found  on  board,  it  might  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  their  presence  would  involve  the  ship  in  guilt,  as  they 
were  going  from  a  neutral  country  to  a  neutral  country.  (4)  It  ill 
became  the  United  States — a  nation  which  had  ever  insisted  stren- 
uously upon  neutral  lights — to  take  a  step  more  like  the  former  British 
practice  of  extracting  seamen  out  of  neutral  vessels  upon  the  high  seas, 
than  like  any  modern  precedent  in  the  conduct  of  civilized  nations,  and 
that,  too,  when  she  had  protested  against  this  procedure  on  the  part  of 
Gneat  Britain  and  made  it  a  ground  of  war.  As  for  the  rest,  this  affair 
of  the  Trent  has  been  of  use  to  the  world,  by  committing  Great  Britain 
to  the  side  of  neutral  rights  upon  the  seas.'' 

An  extended  discussion  of  the  topic  treated  in  this  section  will  be* 
found  in  Dana's  Wheaton,  §  504,  note,  641  ff,  Mr.  Dana  states  that  in 
case  of  the  Trent  having  been  brought  into  an  American  prize  court, 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  ^'  could  not  be  condemned  or  released  by  the 
court.  They  would  doubtless  have  been  held  as  prisoners  of  war  by  the 
United  States  Government."  But  "  there  is  no  decided  case  in  England 
or  America  that  required  the  condemnation  of  the  vessel,  even  it  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Slidell  had  not  the  immunity  of  diplomatic  perse>ns." 

In  an  article  in  the  North  American  Eeview  for  July,  1862  (vol.  95,  8), 
Mr.  Seward's  position  that  the  Trent  should  have  been  sent  to  a  prize 
court  is  elaborately  criticised.  The  chief  objection  taken  is  that  (Jis  Mr. 
Seward  adipitted)  as  the  judgment  of  a  prize  court ''  could  determine 
nothing  in  relation  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  capture  of  these  persons," 
the  appeal  to  the  prize  court  would,  even  in  case  of  condemnation,  be 
iueilectual.  But  the  answer  is  that  the  "persons"  in  question  would  then 
have  been  brought,  and  brought  lawfully,  into  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  liable  to  be  dealt  with  by  any  process  that  might  be 
iustitoted  against  them. 
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'^  Had  Mason  and  Slidell  once  reached  their  destination^  they  wonld 
thereafter  have  been  invested  with  that  immnnity  which  pertains  to  a 
diplomatic  agent  on  board  a  neutral  vessel.  But  on  their  way  thither 
they  were,  by  the  American  doctrine,  to  be  regarded  as  embryoUc  min- 
isters only;  their  diplomatic  character  and  privileges  had  not  vested 
absolutely,  but  were  contingent  upon  their  uninterrupted  arrival  at  the 
countries  to  which  they  were  respectively  accredited.  •  •  .  •  Bic 
whole  subject  of  the  transportation  of  diplomatic  persons  remains  tn 
dubio.^ 

5  Am.  Law  Bev.,  268. 

• 

^'  One  thing,  however,  the  United  States  claim,  and  with  a  good  show 
of  right,  that  the  Trent  case  did  settle  conclosively,  and  that  is,  tiiat 
where  the  passage  of  contraband  persons  is  to  be  interrupted,  it  is  un- 
justifiable to  remove  them  bodily  from  the  vessel  and  to  allow  her  to 
proceed.  She  must  herself  be  seized  and  carried  into  the  belligerent 
port  for  trial  in  the  prize  courts." 

Ibid. 

Prof.  Mountague  Bernard,  after  a  full  discussion  of  the  Trent  case, 
holds  that  a  neutral  merchant  or  packet  ship  carrying  persons  in  an 
enemy's  employment  is  not  liable  to  condemnation  unless  she  is  used 
by  the  enemy  as  a  transport.    • 

Neatrality  of  Great  Britain,  &c.,  ch.  9.    See  2  Revne  de  droit  int.,  126. 

Mr.  Seward's  reasonings  *•'  would  serve  to  justify,  and  may  be  taken 
to  encourage,  the  captain  of  the  Tuscarora  to  seize  the  Dover  packet 
boat  and  carry  her  into  New  York  for  adjudication,  in  case  Messrs.  Ma< 
son  and  Slidell*  should  take  a  through  ticket  from  London  to  Paris." 

HistoricoB,  192. 

^^  Although  dispatches  are  classed  as  contraband  articles,  and  their 
carriage  is  illegal,  because  of  their  peculiar  character,  ambassadors  are 
neither  contraband  articles  nor  .denounced  by  international  law.'' 

Abdy's  Kent  (1878),  359. 

^<  The  suppression  of  Mr.  Seward's  pacific  note,  and  the  positive  de- 
nial of  the  fact  that  such  a  communication  had  been  received,  published 
in  the  prime  minister's  personal  organ,  would  have  formed  the  subject 
of  discussion  in  Parliament  if  Parliament  had  not  been  at  that  time  in 
a  remarkably  complaisant  mood.  The  expedition  to  Canada,  at  a  sea- 
son when  no  military  operations  could  possibly  have  been  undertaken 
in  that  quarter,  has  entailed  upon  this  country  a  waste  of  several  mill- 
ions, besides  other  bad  effects.  Undoubtedly  the  prime  minister  of  that 
day  did  exhibit  his  usual  love  of  displaying  military  force;  and  all  will 
admit  that  anything  like  a  gratuitous  menace  was  peculiarly  offensive 
and  unworthy  when  directed  against  a  nation  in  distress.  But  can 
Americans  honestly  say  cbat  no  color  of  justification  for  a  display  of 
force  was  afforded  on  their  side!'' 

Qoldwin  Smith  in  13  Macmillan's  Mag.,  169. 

According:  to  Heffter  (§  161a),  as  adopted  by  Perels  (§  47),  the  "  trans- 
port of  the  diplomatic  agent  of  a  belligerent  to  a  neutral  port  cannot 
be  by  itself  regarded  as  a  violation  of  neutrality ;  the  object  of  the 
agents  must  be  an  alliance  for  the  continuance  of  the  war,  in  which  case 
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the  arrest  and  carrying  off  woold  be  not  unjustifiable.''  Perels  dissents 
from  Gessner's  distinction  that  sach  arrest  would  not  be  justifiable, 
even  in  the  latter  case,  if  made  when  the  agent  was  passing  between 
two  neutral  ports. 

It  is  argued  by  Fiore,  droit  int.  (trans,  by  Antoine,  1886,  vol.  3, 
§  1605),  that  a  belligerent  can  preclude  agents  of  the  other  belligerent 
from  crossing  his  territory,  but  he  cannot  preclude  them  from  being 
transported  in  a  neutral  slup  on  the  high  seas.  In  the  Trent  case,  he 
goes  on  to  say,  that  if  belligerent  dispatches  are  contraband  of  war, 
so,  a  fortiori^  is  it  with  the  diplomatic  agents  carrying  them ;  but  thi8 
pcMBitiou,  he  thinks,  was  victoriously  combatted  by  Lord  Bussell,  in  his 
reply.  Mr.  Fiore  goes  on  to  say  that  a  great  minority  of  publicists  dis- 
sented from  the  position  that  the  arrest  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell 
could  be  sustained. 

For  farther  notioes  of  the  Trent  case  see  46  Hunt's  Meroh.  Mag.,  1 ;  5  Am.  Law 

Bev.,  267 ;  8  Bonth.  Law  Bev.,  33 ;  Abdy's  Kent  (1878),  355. 
For  detaUs  as  to  aotlon  in  Trent  case,  see  1  Thnrlow  Weed's  Life,  634  ff, ; 

Lond.  Quart.  Bey.,  Jan.,  1862. 
That  insurgents  may  have  informal  diplomatic  relations  with  neutrals,  see 

tupraf  i  69 ;  Whart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  $  165 ;  5  J.  Q.  Adams'  Memoirs,  chap. 

,zii,  where  several  interviews  of  Mr.  Adam's,  when  Secretary,  with  such 

emiBsaries,  are  noted. 

Deviating  in  this  respect  from  the  practice  adopted  in  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  this  work,  the  reply  of  Lord  Bussell  to  Mr.  Seward's  in- 
structions in  the  Trent  case  is  given  above,  in  connection  with  those 
instructions.  The  reason  is  that  Lord  EusselPs  reply  takes  ground 
which  was  substantially  adopted  by  the  leading  European  powers,  and, 
therefore,  placing  it  side  by  side  with  Mr.  Seward's  instructions,  gives 
OB  a  basis  from  which  we  can  gather  certain  general  rules  in  respect  to 
the  important  subject  of  which  it  treats.    These  rules  are  as  follows: 

(1)  JJiplomatic  agents  sent  by  one  belligerent  to  a  neutral  are  not, 
in  themselves,  contraband  of  war,  subject  to  seizure  by  the  other  bel- 
ligerent if  found  on  a  neutral  ship  on  the  high  seas.  It  is  true  that  a 
belligerent  diplomatic  agent  may  carry  with  him  dispatches  which  are 
promotive  of  the  belligerent  designs  of  the  power  he  represents;  and 
if  so,  such  dispatches  will  be  contraband  of  war,  and,  if  the  agent  car- 
rying them  be  proved  to  be  cognizant  of  their  character  and  employed 
in  carrying  out  the  belligerent  purpose  they  disclose,  he  may  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  taint  and  exposed  to  the  same  contingencies.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  a  diplomatic  agent  from  a  belligerent,  when  ou 
a  neutral  vessel,  bound  to  a  neutral  port,  is  necessarily  employed  in 
the  furtherance  of  belligerent  designs.  He  may  be  engaged  on  an  er- 
rand of  peace.  This  may  be  in  two  ways.  He  may  be  seeking  to  con- 
summate some  such  general  plan  for  the  mitigation  of  the  sufferings  of 
wiu*,  as  was  set  forth  by  the  declaration  of  Paris  of  1856,  or  by  the  Gen- 
eva conference  which  met  during  the  Franco-German  war.  It  is  well 
known  that  both  Great  Britain  and  France  sought  to  obtain  the  acces 
sion  of  other  powers  to  the  principles  with  regard  to  freedom  of  neutml 
ships  adopted  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris ;  and  it  is  noticed  in  other  sections 
of  this  work  that  the  United  States  Government,  when  a  neutral  dur- 
ing the  Napoleonic  wars,^  sought  to  have  agreements  of  the  same  charac- 
ter made  between  itself  and  the  then  great  belligerent  powers.  Sucb  a 
condition  of  things  would  be  likely  again  to  occur  in  any  future  maritime 
war.  China,  for  instance,  is  rapidly  becoming  an  important  power,  with  a 
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jrreat  population  capable  of  bein^  efficiently  employed  in  naval  enter- 
prises, and  witb  a  Government  which  is  able  to  appreciate  and  employ 
remarkably  capable  diplomatists.  (See  London  Spectator,  Sept  11, 
1886,  1203.)  The  relations  of  China  to  France  are  such  as  that  war 
between  these  powers  may  at  any  time  be  renewed,  and  this  on  a  large 
scale ;  and  if  such  a  war  should  arise,  the  United  States  would  be  not 
unlikely  to  intervene  to  mitigate  its  horrors,  and  the  United  States 
Government  would  be  prompted,  should  such  an  intervention  take 
place,  to  say  to  China :  "  Send  to  us,  if  you  choose,  an  envoy  specially 
charged  with  the  mission  of  coming  to  some  such  arrangement  as  may 
make  the  war  in  which  yon  are  engaged  conform  to  modem  civilized 
usage.  You  have  held,"  so  the  United  States  might  say,  ^^  that  in  an  ex- 
treme case  you  might  permanently  obstruoik  your  ports  of  entry.  This 
is  a  matter  as  to  which  your  envoy  might  treat  at  Washington  with  the 
French  legation."  Or  the  United  States  might,  as  it  has  done  in  other 
cases,  consent  to  mediate  and  say :  ^*  Send  your  envoy  to  Washin^rton  for 
the  purpose  of  canvassing  with  the  French  envoy  the  terms  of  i>eaoe, 
just  as  we  sent  our  envoys  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1813  for  the  same 
purj)08e."  Now  the  United  States  Government,  as  in  a  pecaiiar  de- 
gree the  vindicator  of  neutral  rights,  and  as  eminently  bound  to  pro- 
mote peace,  and  to  prevent  any  undue  supremacy  on  the  high  seas  of 
any  great  maritime  power,  would  not  tamely  acquiesce  in  the  seizure, 
on  one  of  her  own  merchant  ships  on  the  high  seas,  of  envoys  sent  to 
her  from  China  for  such  pacific  purposed  as  this.  The  question  then 
comes  up,  suppose,  under  such  circumstances,  a  Chinese  envoy  should 
be  arrested  on  the  high  seas  in  a  United  States  ship,  and  suppose  that 
no  papers  were  found  in  his  custody  showing  that  his  design  was  to  add 
to  the  strength  of  Chinese  belligerency,  could  the  arresting  belligerent 
impute  from  the  nature  of  things  a  contraband  character  to  such  en- 
voy f  Now,  the  reasoning  of  Lord  BusselK  sustained  by  the  other  great 
European  powers  and  acquiesced  in  by  Mr.  Seward,  is  that  no  such  con- 
traband character  is  to  be  so  imputed.  And  the  reasons  are  obvious. 
First,  when  an  agent  is  engaged  in  a  mission  which  is  only  on  a  par- 
ticular contingency  illegal,  such  arrest  cannot  be  sustained  unless  such 
illegal  contingency  can  be  shown  to  exist.  Secondly,  even  were  we  to 
reject  this  position,  diplomacy,  it  must  be  recollected,  is  the  police  of 
peace ;  and  until  the  contrary  is  shown,  a  diplomatic  agent  on  the  high 
seas  is  to  be  presumed  to  be  on  a  pacific  errand. 

(2)  The  case  is  not  altered  when  the  diplomatic  agent,  whose  status 
is  under  discussion,  represents  an  insurgent  power  whose  belligerency 
(but  not  whose  sovereignty)  has  been  recognized  by  the  power  in  one 
of  whose  ships  such  envoy  is  arrested.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
long  contest  between  Spain  and  her  South  American  colonies,  those 
colonies  had  informal  agents  at  Washington,  who  were  received  so  feur 
as  such  reception  enabled  the  United  States  to  intercede  with  both  bel- 
ligerents for  the  adoption  of  humane  modes  of  warfare,  and  ultimately 
for  the  settlement  of  J  udicious  terms  of  peace.  The  United  States  would 
certainly  have  witnessed  with  grave  displeasure  the  seizure  and  confis- 
cation by  Spain  on  a  United  States  ship  of  one  of  those  envoys  boand  to 
the  United  States ;  and  if  Spain  had  insisted  on  such  a  measure  she 
would  have  hastened  the  acknowledgment  of  South  American  independ- 
ence. It  is  not  impossible  that  the  United  States  may  be  placed  in  a 
similar  condition  of  neutral  interposition  between  Great  Britain  and  a 
revolted  province,  either  in  the  Old  or  the  New  World.  If  so,  the  United 
States,  would  not  be  likely  to  silentiy  acquiesce  in  the  seizure  on  board 
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of  one  of  her  merchaDt  ships  of  envoys  to  herself  from  such  insurgents 
(they  being  recognized  as  belligerents),  unless  it  should  be  proved  that 
the  object  of  those  envoys  was  tp  obtain^  in  violation  of  the  law  of  ua- 
tioDS,  troops  or  contraband  of  war. 

(3)  Where  there  is  ground  to  suspect  an  envoy  from  a  belligerent  to 
a  neutral  to  be  on  a  mission  distinctively  belligerent,  then,  if  he  be 
arrested  by  the  other  belligerent  on  board  a  neutral  ship,  he  and  the 
ship  on  which  he  is  found  must  be  taken  to  a  prize  court  for  adjudica- 
tion. Undoubtedly  the  proceedings  against  him  in  such  a  prize  court 
would  be  novel,  as  such  a  case,  if  it  should  ever  occur,  would  be  the 
first  instance  in  which  an  admiralty  proceeding  in  rem  would  be  insti- 
tuted against  a  person.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Seward's  position, 
that  such  a  case  would  be  for  a  prize  court,  is  not,  su[)posiug  that  there 
be  criminative  evidence  against  the  envoy,  showing  him  to  be  on  a  dis- 
tinctively belligerent  service,  directly  controverted  by  Lord  Kussell, 
and  may  be  hehl  to  be  now  generally  accepted.  At  the  same  time  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  action  of  a  prize  court  in  C'^ndemning 
such  envoy  as  contraband  would  not  bar  the  neutral  nation  on  whose 
ship  the  arrest  was  made  from  proceeding  against  the  arresting  nation 
for  a  violation  of  neutral  rights.    Supra^  §  329. 

IV.  PENALTIES  ON  CONTRABAND. 

Hat  bb  seized  on  high  seas. 

§375. 

In  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Pickering,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Mr.  Adet,  minister  of  France,  in  1796,  while  it  was  agreed  on  both  sides 
that  horses  are  contraband  of  war,  it  was  maintained  correctly  by  Mr. 
Pickering,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Adet,  that  the  only  means  of  redress  in 
such  cases  by  the  offended  belligerent  was  the  seizure  of  such  contra- 
band on  the  high  seas,  or  in  his  own  country,  and  that  the  Government 
of  the  country  of  exportation  was  not  required  by  international  law  to 
prohibit  such  exportation. 

Mr.  Pickering,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adet,  Jan.  12,  May  25,  1796.    MSS.  Notes, 
For.  Leg.     1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Kel.),  646/.,  649.) 

''  In  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  2d  February  last,  I  soon  after  took 
occasion  to  intimate  to  you  what  appeared  to  be  the  President's  way  of 
thinking  on  the  subject.  I  have  now  the  honor  to  state  to  you  that 
while,  by  the  law  of  nations,  the  right  of  a  belligerent  power  to  ciipture 
and  detain  the  merchant  vessels  of  neutrals,  on  just  suspicion  of  hav- 
ing on  board  enemy's  property,  or  of  carrying  to  such  enemy  any  of 
the  articles  which  are  contraband  of  war,  is  unquestionable,  no  prece- 
dent is  recollected,  nor  does  any  reason  occur  which  should  require  the 
neutral  to  exert  its  power  in  aid  of  the  right  of  the  belligerent  nation 
in  such  captures  and  detentions.  It  is  conceived  that,  after  warning 
its  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  legal  consequences  of  carrying  enemy's 
property  or  contraband  goods,  nothing  can  be  demanded  of  the  sover- 
dgn  of  the  neutral  nation  but  to  remain  passive.    If,  however,  in  the 
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present  case,  the  British  captors  of  the  brigantine  Exi>erieDce,  Hewit, 
master;  the  ship  Lacy,  James  GonoUy,  master,  and  the  brigantine  Fair 
Golambia,  Edward  Carey,  master,  ha\fe  any  right  to  the  possession  of 
those  American  vessels  or  their  cargoes,  in  conseqnenoe  of  their  capt- 
ure and  detention,  bat  which  yon  state  to  have  been  rescaed  by  their 
masters  from  the  captors  and  carried  into  ports  of  the  United  States, 
the  question  is  of  a  nature  cognizable  before  the  tribunals  of  justice, 
which  are  opened  to  hear  the  captors'  complaints,  and  the  proper  offi- 
cer will  execute  their  decrees. 

<^  Yon  suggest  that  these  rescues  are  an  infringement  of  the  law  of 
nations.  Permit  me  to  assure  you  that  any  arguments  which  you  shall 
o£fer  to  that  point  will  receive  a  just  attention. 

^^  With  regard  to  the  British  seamen  and  deserters  who  have  assisted 
in  the  rescues,  with  great  truth  I  am  authorized  to  assure  you  that  the 
Government  have  no  desire  to  retain  them;  but  besides  that  the  many 
months  elapsed  since  those  events,  and  the  consequent  dispersion  of 
the  men,  would  probably  render  their  delivery  impracticable,  it  is  not 
known  to  be  authorized  by  any  law.  This  has  brought  into  view  your 
project  of  stipulations  for  the  mutual  delivery  of  deserters,  whether 
seamen  or  soldiers ;  and  I  have  now  the  honor  to  inclose  a  counter-pro- 
ject by  which  you  will  see  the  objections  which  have  occurred  to  your 
propositions.  The  President  has  been  pleased  to  direct  and  empower 
me  to  negotiate  with  you  on  this  subject,  and  it  will  afford  him  great 
pleasuro  if  we  catn  make  a  satisfactory  arrangement." 

Mr.  Pickering,  Sac.  of  State,  to  Mr.  LiBton,  May  3,  1800.    M86.  Notes,  For.  Leg. ; 
reprinted  in  Dip.  Corr.  for  1862, 149. 

The  rule  ^^  that  a  vessel  on  a  return  voyage  is  liable  to  capture  by 
the  ciroumstances  of  her  having  on  the  outward  voyage  contraband 
articles  to  an  enemy's  port "  is  an  interpolation  in  the  law  of  nations. 

Mr.  Madison,  Sec.  of  State,  report  of  Jan.  25, 1606.    MSS.  Dept.  of  State. 

^^  It  is  natural  that  Peru  should  be  incensed  at  the  exportation  of 
nitrate  for  the  benefit  and  account  of  her  adversary.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, however,  that  sbe  should  allow  her  resentment  to  lead  her  to 
claim  a  belligerent  right  iiot  acknowledged  by  any  authority,  that  of 
capturing  on  the  high  seas  vessels  of  a  neutral  for  having  on  board  a 
cargo  from  a  place  which  she  controlled  before  the  war.  In  this  case, 
however,  her  title  to  it  was  annulled,  or  at  least  suspended,  by  the  armed 
occapation  by  Chili  of  the  region  whence  the  article  was  taken.  The 
attempt  of  Peru,  therefore,  to  aveage  upon  neutrals  her  want  of  good 
fortune  in  the  contest  will  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  add  to  her  reputation 
for  magnanimity  or  regard  to  public  law,  and  certainly  will  not  be  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  Governments  of  neutrals,  whose  interests  may  thereby 
be  affected." 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Chrietiancy,  Mar.  2, 1880.    MSS.  Inst.,  Pern; 
For.  Bel.,  1880. 
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• 

The  carriage  of  coDtraband  goods  does  not  subject  the  vessel  aud  re- 
maining  cargo  to  confiscation,  unless  they  all  belong  to  the  same  owner, 
or  unless  there  has  been  some  actual  co-operation  in  an  attempted  fraud 
upon  the  belligerent,  by  covering  up  the  voyftge  under  false  papers,  and 
with  a  false  destination.  When  the  contraband  goods  have  been  de- 
posited at  the  port  of  destination,  neither  the  vessel  nor  the  cargo  is 
liable  to  seizure  on  the  return  voyage^  though  the  latter  may  have  been 
purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  the  contraband. 

The  same  rule  would  seem  to  apply,  by  analogy,  to  cases  where  the 
contraband  articles  have  been  deposited  at  an  intermediate  port  on  the 
outward  voyage^  and  before  it  terminated.  But  if  the  voyage  be  dis- 
guised, and  the  vessel  sails  under  false  papers,  and  with  a  false  desti- 
nation, the  mere  deposit  of  the  contraband  in  the  course  of  the  voyage 
does  not  exempt  the  vessel  from  seizure. 

Carrington  v.  Ins.  Co.,  8  Pet.«  495. 

Mere  consent  to  transportation  of  contraband  will  not  always  or  usu- 
ally be  taken  as  a  violation  of  good  faith  by  the  neutral  owner  of  a 
ship.  There  must  be  circumstances  of  aggravation.  The  nature  of  the 
contraband  articles  and  their  importance  to  the  belligerent,  and  gen- 
eral features  of  the  transaction  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
determining  whether  the  neutral  owner  intended  or  did  not  intend,  by 
consenting  to  the  transportation,  to  mix  in  the  war. 

Contraband  of  war  is  always  subject  to  seizure  when  being  conveyed 
to  a  belligerent  destination,  whether  the  voyage  be  direct  or  indirect ; 
such  seizure,  however,  is  restricted  to  actual  contraband,  and  does  not 
extend  to  the  ship  or  other  cargo,  except  in  cases  of  fraud  or  bad  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  owners  or  of  the  master  with  the  sanction  of  the 
owners. 

The  Bermuda,  3  Wall.,  514 ;  The  Springbok,  5  ibid,,  1.    These  oases  are  criti- 
oised  iupra,  i  30S2. 

Contraband  articles  contaminate  the  non-contraband  parts  of  a  cargo, 
if  belonging  to  the  same  owner,  and  the  non-contraband  must  share 
the  fate  of  the  contraband. 

The  Peterhoff,  5  Wi^L,  28. 

Conveyance  of  contraband,  attaches  in  ordinary  cases  only  to  the 
freight  of  the  contraband  merchandise.    It  does  not  subject  the  vessel 
to  forfeiture. 
Ihid. 

The  trade  of  neutrals  with  belligerents  in  articles  not  contraband  is 
absolutely  free,  unless  interrupted  by  blockade. 

IHd. 

Where  contraband  and  not  contraband  belong  to  the  same  owner, 
the  latter  must  share  the  fate  of  the  former. 

Ikid, 
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So  far  as  concerns  those  portions  of  the  above  ralings  in  which,  the 
law  of  contraband  is  blended  with  that  of  blockade,  they  are  consid- 
ered in  the  discussion  of  the  Springbok  case.  (Supraj  §  362.)  It  may  be 
here  stated  that  while  contraband  goods,  when  at  sea,  are  liable  to  be 
seized  at  any  period  of  their  transit,  if  the  fact  that  they  were  intended 
for  the  opposing  belligerent  is  established,  the  taint  cannot  be  extended 
to  non-contraband  goods  in  the  same  carga 

The  Stephen  Hart  (Blatch.  Pr.  Ca.,  387),  where  it  was  held  if  the 
gnilty  intention  of  transporting  contraband  goods  existed  when  the 
goods  left  their  own  port,  such  intent  could  not  be  obliterated  by  the 
innocent  intention  of  shipping  at  a  neutral  port  in  the  way,  and  that 
such  voyages  form  one  transaction^  is  stated  and  examined  in  Abdy's 
Kent  (1878),  349. 

<'  The  right  of  the  neutral  to  transport,  and  of  the  hostile  power  to 
seize,  are  conflicting  rights,  and  neither  party  can  charge  the  other 
with  a  criminal  act." 

1  Kent  Com.,  142 ;  approved  by  Lord  Westbnry,  £z  parte  Chavaase,  11  Jur.,  N' 
S.,  400.    See  11  Op.,  40ti,  451  ;  The  Helen,  L.  B.,  1  Ad.  &  £c.,  1. 

The  following  passage  from  Kent's  Com.,  142,  is  quoted  by  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  (Historicus,  129),  with  high  encomium  : 

'<  It  is  a  general  understanding,  grounded  on  true  principles,  that  the 
powers  at  war  may  seize  and  confiscate  all  contraband  goods  without 
any  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  neutral  nation,  and  without  any  impu- 
tations of  a  breach  of  authority  in  the  neutral  sovereign  himself.  It 
was  contended  on  the  part  of  the  French  nation,  in  1796,  that  neutral 
Governments  were  bound  to  restrain  their  subjects  from  selling  or  im- 
porting articles  contraband  of  war  to  the  belligerent  powers.  Bot  it 
was  successfully  shown,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  that  neutrals 
may  lawfully  sell,  at  home,  to  a  belligerent  purchaser,  or  carry  themselves 
to  the  belligerent  powers,  contraband  articles,  subject  to  the  right  of 
seizure  in  transitu.  This  right  has  since  been  explicitly  declared  by  the 
judicial  authorities  of  this  country.  The  right  of  the  neutral  to  trans- 
port, and  of  the  hostile  power  to  seize,  are  conflicting  rights,  and 
neither  party  can  charge  the  other  with  a  criminal  act.'' 

Sir  W.  Harcourt,  on  the  same  page,  also  adopts  as  ^'  concluaive  and 
authoritative,"  the  following  from  Judge  Story's  opinion  in  the  Santis- 
sima  Trinidad : 

.  '^  There  is  nothing  in  our  laws  or  in  the  laws  of  nations  that  forbids 
our  citizens  from  sending  armed  vessels  as  well  as  munitions  of  war  to 
foreign  ports  for  sale.  .  It  is  a  commercial  adventure  which  no  nation 
is  bound  to  prohibit,  and  which  only  exposes  the  persons  engaged  in 
it  to  the  penalty  of  confiscation."    See  infraj  §§  391,  393. 

In  other  sections  the  liability  of  neutral  or  alien  property  to  seizure  is 
considered  as  follows :  Bights  of  aliens  generally,  §  201 ;  subjection  of, 
to  local  seizures,  §  203;  injury  of,  from  l^lligerent  action,  §§  223  Jf.;  in- 
jury of,  from  mob  violence,  §  226;  belligerents'  spoliation  by  neutral, 
§  227 ;  neutrals'  spoliation  by  belligerent,  §  228 ;  subjection  of  alien  to 
reprisal,  §  318 ;  confiscation  of  goods  of,  as  a  war  measure,  §  330 ;  im- 
putability  of  enemy's  character  to  neutral,  §  362;  cotton  l)elonging 
to  neutral,  susceptibility  of,  to  seizure  when  in  belligerent  lines,  §§  203, 
224-228,  352,  353,  373. 

As  to  domicil  attaching  to  alien,  see  $  198. 
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PIBAOT  AHB  PRIVATEERIHO. 

1.    DEFcanoN  op  piracy. 

(1)  Most  be  robbery  on  the  high  seas,  $  380. 

(2)  Warlike  attacks  of  insurgents  not  piracy,  $  381. 
II.    Municipal  t>EFi^iTioNB  not  extraterritorial,  $  382. 

III.    Privateers. 

(1)  Who  are,  J  383. 

(2)  Not  pirates  by  law  of  nations,  $  384. 

(3)  Sustained  by  policy  of  the  United  States,  $  385. 
As  to  arming  merchant  vessels,  see  $  39. 

I.  DEFINITION  OF  PIRACY. 

(1)  Must  be  robbery  on  tee  high  seas. 

§  380. 

Armed  craisers,  which,  though  claimiDg  to  be  commissioned  by  in- 
surgents, prey  on  merchant  vessels  of  all  nationalities  indiscriminately, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  pirates.  • 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Nelscyp,  Apr.  28,  1823.    MSS.  Inst.,  Ministers. 

A  mere  intention  or  even  preparation  to  commit  piracy  is  not  piracy. 

Mr.  Clayton,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  July  9,  1850.    MSS. 
Notes,  Spain. 

A  merchant  vessel  whose  subordinate  crew  rise  in  revolt,  and,  after 
killing  the^captain,  make  depredations  on  other  shipping,  is  a  pirate  by 
the  law  of  nations. 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Starkweather,  Sept.  18, 1854.    MSS.  Inst.,  Chili. 

^'  General  hostility,"  as  distinguished  from  special,  is  a  condition  of 
piracy  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  does  not  exist  in  a  case  of  homicide 
by  revolt  of  crew. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Van  Yalkenburgh,  Feb.  19,  1869.    MSS.  Inst., 

Japan. 
Definitions  of  piracy  are  given  infra^  $  381. 

An  exposition  of  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  pi- 
racy is  given  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  E.  Peshine  Smith,  law  officer  of  the 
Department,  January  6, 1871,  communicated  by  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State, 
to  Mr.  Mazel,  June  6, 1871.    MSS»  Notes,  Netherlands. 
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A  robber}'  committed  on  the  high  seas  may  be  piracy  under  tbe  act  of 
the  13th  of  April,  1790,  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against 
the  United  States,  although  such  robbery,  if  committed  on  land,  would 
not  by  the  law  of  the  United  States  be  punishable  with  death.  The 
crime  of  robbery,  as  mentioned  in  this  act,  is  the  crime  of  robbery  as 
recognized  and  defined  at  common  law. 

The  crime  of  robbery,  committed  by  a  person  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  high  seas,  on  board  of  a  ship  belonging  exclusively 
to  subjects  of  a  foreign  state,  is  not  piracy  under  the  act,  and  is  not 
punishable  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

U.  S.  p.  Palmer,  3  Wheat.,  610. 

• 

A  commission  granted  by  Aury,  styling  himself  brigadier  of  the  Mexi- 
can Kepublic,  a  Bepublic  of  whose  existence  nothing  is  known,  and  gen- 
eralissimo of  the  Floridas,  a  province  in  the  possession  of  Spain,  will 
not  authorize  citizens  of  the  United  States,  under  our  statute,  to  cruise 
as  privateers ;  and  it  appearing  that  a  capture  by  such  persons,  though 
ostensibly  made  under  such  a  commission,  was  made,  in  fact,  not  jure 
belli^  but  animofurandiy  the  offense  is  statutory  piracy. 

By  the  act  of  the  30th  April,  1790,  section  8,  persons  on  board  of  auy 
vessel  which  has  thrown  off  its  national  character  by  cruising  pirati- 
cally, are  triable  on  a  charge  of  piracy  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

U.  S.  V,  KUntock,  5  Wheat.,  144 ;  U.  8.  v.  Pirates,  ibid.j  164.    See  infra,  §  381. 

Bobbery  or  forcible  depredations  upon  the  sea,  animo  furandij  is  pi- 
racy by  the  law  of  nations. 

U.  S.  V.  Smith,  5  Wheat. ,  153 .  « 

By  assuming  the  character  of  pirates,  the  crew  of  a  vessel  lose  all 
claim  to  national  character  or  protection.  Hence  an  American  citizen, 
fitting  out  a  vessel  in  a  port  of  the  United  States  to  cruise  against  a 
XK)wer  with  which  the  United  States  are  at  peace,  is  not  protected,  by  a 
commission  from  a  belligerent,  from  punishment  for  any  offense  com- 
mitted by  him  against  vessels  of  the  United  States.  On  an  indictment 
in  such  a  case,  a  jury  may  find  that  a  vessel,  within  a  marine  league  of 
the  shore,  at  anchor  in  an  open  roadstead,  where  vessels  only  ride  under 
the  shelter  of  the  land  at  a  season  when  the  course  of  the  winds  is  in- 
variable, is  upon  the  high  seas. 

U.  S.  V.  Pirates,  iUd.y  184,  204,  206. 

Though  the  independence  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  not  been  acknowl- 
edged by  the  United  States,  we  have  recognized  the  existence  of  a  state 
of  civil  war  between  Spain  and  its  colonies,  and  each  party  to  that  war 
is  respected  by  us  in  its  exercise  of  all  belligerent  rights,  including  the 
right  of  capture. 

The  Santissima  Trinidad,  7  Wheat.,  283.    See  infra,  $  381. 
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The  African  slave  trade  not  being  repagnant  to  the  law  of  nations,  a 
vessel  cannot  be  bronght  in  by  an  American  cmiser  for  adjadication  for 
being  engaged  in  it,  even  where  the  vessel  belongs  to  a  nation  which 
has  prohibited  the  trade. 

The  Antelope,  10  Wheat.,  66. 

A  piratical  aggression  by  an  armed  vessel  is  a  good  gronnd  for  confis- 
cation and  is  so  made  by  the  act  of.  March  3, 1819.  But  not  every  hostile 
attack  in  time  of  peace  is  piratical.  It  may  be  by  mistake,  or  in  nec- 
essary self-defense,  or  to  repel  a  supposed  meditated  attack  by  pirates. 
If  justifiable,  no  blame  attaches. 

The  Marianna  Flora,  11  Wheats  1. 

Probable  cause  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  a  capture  for  piratical  ag- 
gression. 

IMd.;  The  Palmyra,  12  Wheat.,  1. 

A  non-commissioned  cruiser  may  seize  for  the  benefit  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Carrington  r.  MerchantB'  Ins.  Co.,  8  Pet,  495. 

Under  the  9th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1819,  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  providing  for  the  restoration  of  property  rescued  from 
pirates  and  robbers  on  the  high  seas,  it  is  necessary  to  show :  (1)  That 
what  is  claimed  falls  within  the  description  of  vessel  or  merchandise; 

(2)  that  it  has  been  rescued  on  the  high  seas  from  pirates  and  robbers ; 

(3)  that  the  asserted  proprietors  are  the  true  proprietors. 

U.  S.  V.  The  Amistad,  15  Pet.,  518. 

As  to  this  case  in  detail,  see  supra,  $  161. 

Under  this  article  negroes  lawfully  held  as  slaves  and  subject  to  sale 
under  the  laws  of  Spain,,  on  board  a  Spanish  vessel,  may  be  deemed 
merchandise;  but  native  Africans,  unlawfully  kidnapped  and  imported 
into  a  Spanish  colony  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Spain^as  in  this  case,  are 
not  merchandise ;  nor  can  any  person  show  that  he  is  entitled  to  them 
as  their  proprietor,  nor  are  they  pirates  and  robbers,  if  they  rise  and 
kill  the  mast'Cr  and  take  possession  of  the  vessel  to  regain  their  liberty. 

Native  Africans,  unlawfully  detained  on  board  of  a  Spanish  vessel 
are  not  bound  by  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  but 
may,  as  foreigners  to  both  countries,  assert  their  rights  to  their  liberty 
before  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

IMd. 

Under  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1819,  any  piratical  ag- 
gression subjects  the  vessel  to  forfeiture,  though  not  made  catisa  luc^'ij 
and  though  the  owners  were  entirely  innocent,  and  the  vessel  was  armed 
for  a  lawful  pur))ose  and  sailed  on  a  lawful  voyage. 

U.  S.  V.  briir  Malek  Adhel,  '2  How.,  210. 
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Persons  trading  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  on  which  coast  two  kinds  of 
commerce  are  carried  on — one  (the  regular  trade)  lawfhl,  the  other  (the 
slave  trade)  criminal — shonld  keep  their  operations  so  clear  and  dis- 
tinct in  their  character  as  to  repel  the  impatation  of  a  purpose  to  en- 
gage in  the  latter. 

The  SlaTen,  2  Wall.,  350. 

Piracy  is  defined  by  the  law  of  nations  to  be  a  forcible  depredation 
upon  property  on  the  high  seas,  without  lawful  authority,  done  ammo 
furar^i;  that  is,  as  defined,  in  this  connection,  la  a  spirit  and  intention 
of  universal  hostility.  A  pirate  is  said  to  be  one  who  roves  the  sea  in 
an  armed  vessel,  without  any  commission  from  any  sovereign  state,  on 
-his  own  authority,  and  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  by  force  and  appro- 
priating to  himself,  without  discrimination,  every  vessel  he  may  meet 

In  a  state  of  war  between  two  nations  a  commission  to  a  private 
armed  vessel  from  either  of  the  belligerents  affords  ^  defense,  according 
to  the  law  of  nations,  in  the  courts  of  the  enemy,  against  a  charge  of 
robbery  or  piracy  on  the  high  seas  of  which  it  might  be  guilty  in  the 
absence  of  such  authority. 

U.  S.  V.  Baker,  5  Blatch..  11-13. 

If  the  prize  be  a  pirate  the  officers  and  crew  are  to  be  prosecuted  in 
the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  without  respect  to  the  nation  to 
which  each  individual  may  belong. 

If  it  be  regularly  commissioned  as  a  ship-of-war,  the  officers  and  crew 
are  to  be  detained  as  prisoners,  except  such  as  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  who  are  to  be  tried  for  treason. 

1  Op.,  85,  Lee,  1798. 

Prosecutions  for  piracy  committed  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  par- 
ticular State,  should  take  place  in  the  district  where  the  offender  is 
apprehended,  or  into  which  he  may  be  first  brought. 

1  Op.,  185,  Bush,  1815. 

Certain  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  arrested  while  sailing  as 
privateers  under  a  commission  from  Artigas,  a  Portuguese  colony, 
then  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  but  not  recognized  as  a  sovereign  power 
by  our  Government.  It  was  advised  that  they  should  be  indicted  as 
pirates  under  the  act  of  1790. 

1  Op.,  249,  Wirt,  1818. 

The  recaptors  of  American  vessels  from  pirates  are  entitled  to  sal- 
vage; but  the  rate  rests  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  before  which  the 
cases  shall  be  brought. 

1  Op.,  531,  Wirt,  1822. 

A  French  vessel  with  kidnapped  Africans  on  board  was  captured  by 
pirates,  and  from  them  recaptured  by  an  American  vessel  and  broagbt 
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into  port.    A  demand  mado  by  the  French  minister  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Africans  was  held  to  be  well  foauded. 

JM<I..  534. 

A  recaptore  from  pirates  gives  a  fair  claim  for  salvage  by  the  general 
maritime  law,  and  by  the  act  of  March  3, 1800,  national  ships  are  en- 
titled to  salvage  from  ships  of  friendly  powers  rescued  from  their  ene- 
mies, which  act,  in  spirit,  applies  to  rescues  fh>m  pirates. 
ma.,  577. 

By  analogy  to  the  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1800,  the  rate  of  salvage 
to  which  recaptors  of  an  American  vessel  from  pirates  are  entitled  is 
one-sixth  of  the  vessel  and  cargo,  or,  if  the  vessel  has  been  armed  since 
her  capture,  one-half  of  the  vessel  and  one-sixth  of  the  cargo. 

Ibid.,  584. 

If  the  vessel  had  been  long  in  the  hands  of  pirates  and  used  as  their 
own,  a  higher  rate  of  salvage  should  be  allowed  than  if  she  were  re- 
captured in  the  moment  of  her  capture,  having  just  struck,  and  the 
crew  being  still  capable  of  resistance. 

Ihid. 

It  is  not  statutory  piracy  for  the  captain  of  a  vessel,  to  whom  the 
vessel  and  cargo  have  been  consigned  with  instructions  to  proceed  to 
the  Pacific  and  there  sell  vessel  and  cargo  and  remit  the  proceeds  to 
the  owners,  to  fail  to  remit  such  proceclds  after  having  made  sale  ac- 
oording  to  instructions ;  and  his  arrest  on  such  a  charge  would  be  false 
imprisonment. 

2  Op.,  19,  Wirt,  1825. 

Under  the  act  of  March  3, 1819,  persons  charged  with  piracy  must 
be  tried  in  the  circuit  court  for  the  district  into  which  they  are  first 
brought,  or  in  which  they  were  found ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
the  President  to  send  them  to  another  tribunal,  domestic  or  foreign. 

2  Op.,  559,  Taney,  1833. 

During  the  civil  war,  the  existence  of  which  had  been  recognized  by 
the*  United  States,  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  a  Texan  armed  scboouer 
captured  an  American  merchantman,  on  the  ground  that  she  was  laden 
with  provisions,  stores,  and  munitions  of  war  for  the  Mexican  army.  It 
was  held  that  the  capture  could  not  be  deemed  an  act  of  piracy  unless 
it  should  appear  that  the  principal  actors  in  it  were  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  case  they  might  be  indicted  for  piracy  under 
the  9th  section  of  the  crimes  act  of  the  30th  of  April,  1790,  which 
declares  "  that  if  any  citizen  shall  commit  any  piracy  or  robbery,  against 
the  Uniteti  States  or  any  citizen  thereof,  upon  the  high  seas,  under  color 
of  any  commission  from  any  foreign  priuce  or  state,  or  on  any  pretense 
of  authority  from  any  person,  such  offender  shall,  notwithstanding  the 
pretense  of  any  such  authority,  be  deemed,  adjudged,  and  taken  to  be 
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a  private  felon  and  a  robber,  and  on  being  thereof  convicted  shall  Buffer 
death." 

3  Op.,  120,  Butler,  1836. 

When  a  civil  war  breaks  oat  in  a  foreign  nation,  and  part  of  snch 
nation  erects  a  distinct  and  separate  Government,  and  the  United 
States,  thongh  they  do  not  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  new 
Government,  do  yet  recognize  the  existence  of  a  civil  war,  oar  coarts 
have  uniformly  regarded  such  party  as  a  belligerent  nation  in  regard 
to  acts  done  jure  belli. 

Ibid. 

Sach  acts  may  be  unlawful  when  measured  by  the  laws  of  nations  or 
by  treaty  stipulations;  the  individuals  concerned  in  them  may  be 
treated  as  trespassers,  and  the  nation  to  which  they  belong  may  be 
held  responsible  by  the  United  States,  but  the  parties  concerned  are 
not  treated  as  pirates. 

Persons,  however,  acting  under  a  commission  from  one  of  the  bellig- 
erents, who  make  a  capture,  ostensibly  in  the  right  of  war,  but  really 
with  the  design  of  robbery,  are  guilty  of  piracy. 

Hid, 

Although  it  has  been  doubted  whether  a  mere  body  of  rebellious  men 
can  claim  all  the  rights  of  a  separate  power  on  the  high  seas,  without 
absolute  or  qualilied  recognition  from  tbreign  Governments,  there  is  do 
authority  for  a  doubt  thkt  the  parties  to  a  civil  war  have  the  right  to 
conduct  it  with  all  the  incidents  of  lawful  war  within  the  territory  to 
which  they  both  belong. 

9  Op.,  140,  Black,  1858. 

When,  during  the  existence  of  a  civil  war  in  Peru,  American  vessels 
found  a  port  of  that  country,  and  points  on  its  coast  where  guano  is  de- 
posited, in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  contest,  and  pro- 
cured under  its  authority  and  jurisdiction  clearances  and  licenses  at  the 
custom-house  to  load  with  guano,  they  were  guilty  of  nothing  (hayiog 
acted  fairly  in  pursuance  of  the  license)  for  which  the  other  party  to  the 
civil  war  could  lawfully  punish  or  molest  them  afterward. 
Ibid. 

To  make  the  fire  of  one  vessel  into  another  a  piratical  aggression  under 
the  act  of  March  3, 1819,  it  must  bea^rst  aggression,  unprovoked  by 
any  previous  act  of  hostility  or  menace  from  the  other  side. 

9  Op.,  455,  Black,  I860. 

Obiter  J  that  piracy  can  be  committed  on  the  great  lakes,  e.  jjf.,  Lake 
Erie. 

11  Op.,  114,  Bates,  1864. 
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Where  a  portion  of  the  crew  of  the  steamer  Edgar  Stewart  forcibly 
displaced  the  master  from  command  and  took  possession  of  the  vessel, 
it  was  advised  that  this  did  not  constitate  the  offense  of  piracy,  but  of 
matiny ;  that,  for  the  latter  offense,  the  parties  charged  are  liable  to  be 
tried  and  punished  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  that  they 
may  be  tried  therefor  in  any  district  into  which  they  are  first  brought. 

14  Op.,  589,  Hill,  acting,  1S72. 

By  the  British  statute  of  17  George  III,  ch.  9,  in  1777,  after  reciting 
that  whereas  a  rebellion  and  war  have  been  openly  and  traitorously 
levied  and  carried  on  in  certain  of  His  Majesty's  colonies  and  planta- 
tions in  America,  and  '^acts  of  treason  and  piracy  have  been  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas  and  upon  the  ships  and  goods  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects,  and  many  persons  have  been  seized  and  taken,  who  are  ex- 
pressly charged  or  strongly  suspected  of  such  treasons  and  felonies, 
and  many  more  such  persons  may  be  hereafter  so  seized  and  taken,  and 
whereas  such  persons  have  been  or  may  be  brought  into  this  Kingdom 
and  into  other  parts  of  His  Majesty's  dominions,  and  it  may  be  incon- 
venient in  many  such  cases  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  trial  of  such 
criminals,  and  at  the  same  time  of  evil  example  to  suffer  them  to  go  at 
large,"  it  was  enacted  that  *^all  such  pergODus  (describing  them)  may  be 
detained  in  custody,  without  bail  or  main-prize,  till  the  Ist  of  January, 
1778,  and  no  judge  shall  bail  or  try  any  such  person  without  an  order 
of  the  Privy  Oouncil,  before  that  time."  (31  Pickering's  Statutes,  312, 
continued  annually  by  successive  re-enactments  till  the  end  of  the  war.  • 
Ihid.,  vol.  32, 1, 176:  vol.  33,  3, 183;  vol.  34, 1.) 

LAwrence's  Wheaton  (ed.  1863),  249.    Supra,  $  382. 

The  operation  of  this  act  was  confined  mainly  to  American  priva- 
teersmen  captured  by  British  cruisers.  None,  however,  were  executed 
as  pirates  under  this  statute,  and  all  were  ultimately  exchanged  or 
released. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  report  of  December  30, 1790,  relative  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean trade,  and  the  exx>ediency  of  resorting  to  forcible  measures  to 
suppress  Algerine  piracy,  is  in  1  Am.  St  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  104. 

President  Monroe's  message  of  May  21, 1824,  explanatory  of  the  con- 
vention with  Great  Britain  making  the  slave  trade  piratical  is  given  in 
Senate  Doc.  374,  18th  Gong.,  1st  sess. ;  5  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  344. 

See  also  on  this  topic  Senate  Rep.,  Jao.  10, 1825;  Senate  Doc.  390,  18t.h  Cong., 
2d  sem. ;  5  Am.  St.  Pap.,  489.  Honse  Doc.  No.  'S9S,  18th  Cong., 2d  sess;  5 
Am.  St  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  585. 

As  to  proceedings  by  United  States  consnls  in  foreign  ports  in  cases  of  piracy, 
matiny,  or  any  other  offense  against  the  United  States,  see  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Sec.  of  State,  to  Committee  of  Claims,  Mar.  4,  1816.    MSS.  Report  Book. 

It  has  been  held  in  England  that  piracy,  being  an  offense  jure  gen- 
iiumj  an  act  of  piracy,  committed  on  the  high  seas  on  a  ressel  of  the 
United  States,  is  not  so  exclasively  an  offense  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  as  to  sustain  a  demand  by  the  United  States  on 
Great  Britain  for  the  surrender  of  the  parties  concerned  under  the  Brit- 
ish-American extradition  treaty. 

Tivnan,  in  re,  5  Best.  Sc  S.  645;  Cookbnm,  C.  J.,  diss.  See  adverse  criticism  in 
Abdy's  Kent  (1878),  413;  and  see  also  Whart.  Cr.  PI.  and  Pr.,  t$  45,  72; 
Whart.  Cr.  Law,  i^  284, 1686.    Compare  sypra,  $$  33a,  35a. 
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(2)  Wa&LIKB  attacks  of  mStTBGENTS  KOT   PISACT. 

§  381. 
Several  Judicial  nilings  on  this  topic  will  be  fonnd  aupra,  $  380. 

The  qaestion  whether  Captain  Semmes,  of  the  Alabama,  should  be 
prosecuted  for  piracy  was  discussed  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  July 
and  August,  1872,  by  Mr.  Bolles,  who  wafi  the  Solicitor  of  the  Navy 
Department,  and  to  whom  this  question  was  referred.  This  article 
states  at  the  outset  that — 

'*By  establishing  a  blockade  of  Confederate  ports,  our  Gk>vemm6nt  had  rsc- 
ognized  the  Confederates  as  beUigerents,  if  not  as  a  belligerent  state,  and  had  thus 
confessed  that  Confederate  officers  and  men,  military  or  naval,  could  not  be  treated 
.  as  pirates  or  guerriUas^  so  long  as  they  obeyed  the  laws  of  war ;  the  same  recognition 
was  made  when  cartels  for  exchange  of  prisoners  were  established  between  the  Federal 
and  Confederate  authorities ;  and,  above  all,  when  the  Federal  Executive,  after  the 
courts  had  declared  Confederate  privateersmento  be  pirates,  had  deliberately  set  aside 
those  Judgments,  and  admitted  the  captured  and  condemned  officers  and  men  of  the 
Savannah  and  the  Jeff  Davis  to  exchange  as  prisoners  of  war." 

The  conclusion  is  as  follows : 

'*  It  is  evident  that  after  it  had  been,  as  it  soon  was,  resolved  that  neither  treason 
nor  piracy  should  be  charged  against  Semmes  before  a  military  or  naval  tribunal,  aod 
that  his  methods  of  capturing,  'plundering,'  and  destroying  vessels  should  not  be 
treated  as  offensetf  against  public  law  and  duty,  but  that  he  should  be  dealt  with  as  a 
belligerent  naval  officer,  bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  war  and  entitled  to  their  protection, 
it  was  ne/ddless  to  inquire  where  or  by  whom  the  Alabama  was  built,  manned,  armed, 
or  commissioned,  or  whether  a  Qovernment  without  an  open  port  can  legitimately 
own  or  employ  a  naval  force.  These  inquiries,  however  interesting  or  important 
they  might  be  in  other  connections,  were  of  no  sort  of  interest  or  importance  as 
elements  of  a  trial  for  violating  the  laws  of  war  in  the  conduct  of  a  cruiser  subject 
to  those  laws  and  protected  by  them. 

**In  this  way  the  field  and  the  duty  of  inquiry  were  reduced  to  the  two  subjects  of 
cmelty  to  prisoners  and  perfidy  toward  Captain  Winslow  and  the  power  he  repre- 
sented." 

Tbid. 

These  articles  by  Mr.  Bolles  are  commented  on  by  Sir  A.  Oockbura, 
in  his  opinion  in  the  Geneva  tribunal,  and  in  2  Bulloch's  Secret  Seirice 
Conf.  States,  116  jf. 

That  a  commission  of  some  kind  from  a  belligerent  or  insurgent  power 
is  necessary  to  relieve  persons  attacking  a  vessel  on  the  high  seas  and 
surreptitiou^y  disposing  of  it  and  its  cargo,  from  the  charge  of  piracy, 
supposing  their  work  be  one  of  general  devastation,  was  held  by  the 
British  vice-admiralty  court  in  HaUfaz,  in  1864,  in  the  Chesapeake  case, 
cited  more  fully  supra^  §  27. 

See  Dana's  Wheaton,  522. 

In  XJ.  S.  V.  Baker,  5  Blatch.,  6  (Trial  of  officers  of  the  Savannah,  371), 
Judge  Nelson  charged  the  jury  that  "  if  it  were  necessary  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  bring  the  crime  charged  against  the  prisoners 
within  the  definition  of  robbery  and  piracy  as  known  to  the  common 
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law  of  nations,  there  would  be  great  difflcalty  in  8o  doing,  perhaps,  upon 
the  connts— certainly  upon  the  evidence.  For  that  shows,  if  anything, 
an  intent  to  depredate  upon  the  vessels  and  property  of  one  nation  only, 
the  United  States,  which  falls  £eu:  short  of  the  spirit  and  intent  which 
are  said  to  constitute  the  essential  elements  of  the  crime."  To  same 
effect  see  Woolsey,  Int.  Law,  app.  3;  Harlan,  J.,  Ford  v.  Surget,  97  IT. 
8.,  C19;  Dole  v.  Ins.  Co.,  6  Allen,  373 ;  2  Oliff.,  394;  Fifield  v.  Ins.  Co., 
47  Pa.  St.,  166 ;  and  other  cases.  It  is  true  that  a  contrary  view  was 
taken  by  Judges  Grier  and  Gadwalader  in  Smith's  case,  in  Philadelphia 
in  1862,  when  a  conviction  took  place,  but  there  was  no  sentence,  and 
the  prisoners  were  transferred  to  military  control  as  prisoners  of  war, 
and  not  as  pirates. 

For  the  following  statement  as  to  the  latter  case  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Ash  ton,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution: 

Washinoton,  January  26, 1886. 

I  think  that  there  was  no  motion  made  for  a  new  trial  in  the  piracy  caa6&— certainly 
none  was  ever  argaed.  After  the  conviction  of  the  prisoners  a  State  qnestion  arose 
as  to  what  should  he  done  with  them.  The  Confederate  Qoyemment,  it  was  under* 
stood,  threatened  retaliation  if  they  were  harmed.  The  Attomey-Generali  Mr.  Bates, 
was  in  favor  of  their  heing  duly  sentenced,  hut  Mr.  Seward  thought  that  they  should 
be  exchanged  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  his  adyice  prevailed  with  the  President ;  and 
my  recoUection  is  that  the  district  attorney  and  marshal  were  instructed,  in  letters 
written  by  Mr.  Seward,  to  turn  the  men  over  to  the  military  custody  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Seward  was  somewhat  in  the  habit  at  that  time  of  directing  the  marshals 
and  district  attorneys,  a  practice  that  Mr.  Bates  always  resented  when  his  attention 
was  called  to  it,  and  afterwards  succeeded  in  correcting.  At  any  rate  we  were  in- 
Btracted  to  release  the  prisoners  from  civil  custody,  but  how  to  do  that  was  the  ques- 
tion. Jodge  Gadwalader,  in  consultation  with  me  on  the  subject,  suggested — you 
know  how  fertile  he  was  in  suggestion — that  the  men  be  broaght  into  court  on  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  and  that  each  should  be  asked  to  say  whether  he  preferred  to  remain 
in  his  present  civil  custody  or  to  be  remanded  to  the  military  custody  from  whence 
he  came.  I  adopted  this  suggestion,  a  writ  was  issued,  the  men  were  brought  into 
court,  and  each  was  asked  the  above  question  by  the  court.  It  was,  of  course,  an- 
swered as  we  supposed  it  would  be ;  and  an  order  was  made  by  the  court  for  the 
delivery  of  the  men,  by  the  marshal  of  the  district,  to  the  military  custody  of  the 
Government.  In  that  way  we  got  rid  of  our  white  elephants.  My  recollection  is 
that  Judge  Grier  was  rather  in  favor  of  letting  the  law  take  its  course  in  the  cases, 
and  that  he  would  have  sentenced  the  men  if  I  had  asked  for  judgment.  Judge 
Gadwalader,  though  believing  the  men  had  been  rightly  convicted,  was  satisfied  to 
let  tbem  go  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  report  of  Smith's  case  in  the  Law  Library  of  Gongress,  but 
I  suppose  what  I  have  mentioned  is  not  contained  in  it. 

*<  Ton  will,  therefore,  say  to  the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs : 
'*  1.  Thai  we  do  not  dispute  the  right  of  the  Oovernment  of  Hayti  to 
treat  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Quaker  Oity  and  Florida  [vessels  in 
the  eervice  of  insurgents  against  Hayti]  as  pirates  for  all  intents  and 
purposes.  How  they  are  to  be  regarded  by  their  own  legitimate  Oov- 
emment  is  a  question  of  municipal  law  into  which  we  have  no  occasion, 
if  we  had  the  right,  to  enter. 
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'^  2.  That  this  GoTernmeut  is  not  aware  of  any  reason  \17hich  wonld 
require  or  jnstify  it  in  looking  upon  the  vessel  named  in  a  different 
light  from  any  other  vessels  employed  in  the  service  of  the  insurgents. 

^^  3.  That  regarding  them  simply  as  armed  cruisers  of  insurgents  not 
yet  acknowledged  by  this  Government  to  have  attained  belligerent 
rights,  it  is  competent  to  the  United  States  to  deny  and  resist  the  ex- 
ercise by  those  vessels  or  any  other  agents  of  the  rebellion  of  the  privi- 
leges which  attend  maritime  war,  in  respect  to  our  citizens  or  their 
property  entitled  to  our  protection.  We  may  or  may  not,  at  our  option, 
as  justice  or  policy  may  require,  treat  them  as  pirates  in  the  absolute 
and  unqualified  sense,  or  we  may,  as  the  circumstances  of  any  actual 
case  shall  suggest,  waive  the  extreme  right  and  recognize,  where  facts 
warrant  it,  an  actual  intent  on  the  part  of  the  individual  offenders,  not 
to  depredate  in  a  criminal  sense  and  for  private  gain,  but  to  capture  and 
destroy  jure  belli.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  that  the 
United  States  will  not  admit  any  commission  or  authority  proceeding 
from  rebels  as  a  Justification  or  excuse  for  injury  to  persons  or  property 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  this  Government.  They  will  not  tolerate 
the  search  or  stopping  by  cruisers  in  the  rebel  service  of  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  nor  any  other  act  which  is  only  privileged  by  recognized 
belligerency. 

^'  4.  While  asserting  the  right  to  capture  and  destroy  the  vessels  in 
question,  and  others  of  similar  character,  if  any  aggression  upon  per- 
sons or  property  entitled  to  the  protection  of  this  Government  shall 
recommend  such  action,  we  cannot  admit  the  existence  of  any  obliga- 
tion to  do  so  in  the  interest  of  Hay  ti  or  of  the  general  security  of  com- 
merce.'^ • 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bassett,  Sept.  14,  1869.    MSS.  Inst.,  Hayti. 

^^The  expedient  of  declaring  a  revolted  national  vessel  to  bo  a 
<  pirate '  has  often  been  resorted  to  among  the  Spanish  American  ooun- 
tries  in  times  of  civil  tumult,  and  on  late  occasions  in  Europe.  At  the 
time  of  the  Murcian  rising,  in  1873,  the  insurgents  at  Cartagena  seized 
the  Spanish  iron-clads  in  harbor  and  cruised  with  them  along  the 
coast,  committing  hostilities.  The  Spanish  Government  proclaimed 
the  vessels  pirates,  and  invited  their  capture  by  any  nation.  A  Ger- 
man naval  commander  then  in  the  Mediterranean  did  in  fact  capture 
one  of  the  revolted  ships  and  claimed  it  as  a  German  prize,  but  his  act 
was  disavowed.  The  rule  is,  simply,  that  a  ^  pirate '  is  a  natural  enemy 
of  all  men,  to  be  repressed  by  any,  and  wherever  found,  while  a  revolted 
vessel  is  the  enemy  only  of  the  power  against  which  it  acts.  While  it 
may  be  outlawed,  so  far  as  the  outlawing  state  is  concerned,  i)o  foreign 
state  is  bound  to  respect  or  execute  such  outlawry  to  the  extent  of 
treating  the  vessel  as  a  public  enemy  of  mankind.  Treason  is  not 
piracy,  and  the  attitude  of  foreign  Governments  towards  the  offender 
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may  be  negative  merely,  so  far  as  demanded  by  a  proper  observance 
of  the  principle  of  neutrality.'' 

Mr.  Frelinghaysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Longston,  Dec.  15, 1883.    MSS.  Inst., 
Hayti ;  For.  Rel.,  1884. 

^^  The  Government  of  the  United  States  cannot  regard  as  piratical  ves- 
sels manned  by  parties  in  arms  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  Colombia,  when  sach  vessels  are  passing  to  and  from  ports  held 
by  such  insurgents,  or  even  when  attacking  ports  in  the  possession  of  the 
National  Government.  In  the  late  civil  war,  the  United  States,  at  an  early 
I>eriod  of  the  struggle,  surrendered  the  position  that  those  manning  the 
Confederate  cruisers  were  pirates  under  international  law.  The  United 
States  of  Colombia  cannot,  sooner  or  later,  do  otherwise  than  accept 
the  same  view.  But,  however  this  may  be,  no  neutral  power  can  acqui- 
esce in  the  position  now  taken  by  the  Colombian  Government.  What- 
ever may  be  the  demerits  of  the  vessels  in  the  power  of  the  insurgents, 
or  whatever  may  be  the  status  of  those  manning  them,  under  the  mu- 
nicipal law  of  Colombia,  if  they  be  brought  by  the  act  of  the  National 
Government  within  the  operation  of  that  law,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  such  vessels,  when  engaged  as  above  stated,  are  not,  by  the  law  of 
nations,  pirates^  nor  can  they  be  regarded  as  pirates  by  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  Bayard.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Becerra,  Apr.  9, 1886.    MSS.  Notee,  Colom- 
bia; For.  Rel.,  1885. 

^'  The  Status  of  purpose  or  of  employment^  which  the  Government  of 
Colombia  seeks  to  create  against  such  vessels  by  decreeing  them  to  be 
pirates,  is,  of  course,  wholly  distinct  from  their  inherent  status  as  ^a^ 
ing  property.  On  this  latter  point  we  are  not  as  yet,  adequately  in- 
formed. The  commanders  of  the  naval  vessels  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Colombian  coast  have,  however,  been  told  that  if  conclusive*  proof 
be  shown  that  any  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
have  been  unlawfully  taken  from  them,  the  recovery  of  such  property 
by  the  owners,  or  by  others  acting  in  their  behalf,  to  the  end  of  its  res- 
toration to  their  legitimate  control,  is  warrantable." 

Ihid, 

*^  Pending  these  occurrences  a  question  of  much  importance  was  pre- 
sented by  decrees  of  the  Colombian  Government,  proclaiming  the  clos- 
ure of  certain  ports  then  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  and  declaring 
vessels  held  by  the  revolutionists  to  be  piratical  and  liable  to  capture 
by  any  power.  To  neither  of  these  propositions  could  the  United  States 
assent.  An  effective  closure  of  ports  not  in  the  possession  of  the  Gov 
emment,  but  held  by  hostile  partisans,  could  not  be  recognized  ;  neither 
could  the  vessels  of  insurgents  against  the  legitimate  sovereignty  be 
deemed  hostea  humani  generis  within  the  precepts  of  international  law, 
whatever  might  be  the  definition  and  penalty  of  their  acts  under  the 
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municipal  law  of  the  state  against  wbose  authority  they  were  in  revolt. 
The  denial  by  this  Government  of  the  Colombian  propositions  did  not, 
however,  imply  the  admission  of  a  belligerent  status  on  the  part  of  the 
insurgents.  The  Colombian  Government  has  expressed  its  willingness 
to  negotiate  conventions  for  the  adjustment,  by  arbitration,  of  claims 
by  foreign  citizens  arising  out  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Aspin- 
wall  by  the  insurrectionary  forces." 

President  Cleyeland,  First  Annaal  Message,  1885. 

That  vessels  sent  from  foreign  pons  by  insargents  having  no  ports  of  their  own 

are  pirates  is  argued  by  Mr.  Seward,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dayton,  Nov.  21, 

1863.    MSS.  Inst.,  France. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  defense  to  an  indictment  against  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  for  statutory  piracy,  for  taking  a  privateer 
commission  from  foreign  insurgents  not  recognized  by  us  as  belliger- 
ents, that  the  depredations  charged  were  under  the  color  of  such  com- 
mission. 

1  Op.,  251,  Wirt,  1818. 

Nor  can  this  Government  recognize  as  privateers,  entitled  to  the  im- 
munities of  such,  vessels  owned  and  manned  by  its  own  citizens,  it  be- 
ing neutral,  for  an  attack  on  a  foreign  or  friendly  power. 

^^The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  prohibited  by  the  laws  of 
the  Union  from  recognizing  as  a  lawful  Colombian  privateer  any  vessel, 
commanded,  officered,  and  manned  chiefly  by  citizens  of  this  Union." 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Anderson,  Jane  29,  1824.  MSS.  Inst.,  Minis- 
ters. 

As  to  the  question  of  emisers  of  insargents  not  recognised  as  belligerents,  see 
ftiprn,  $$  69,  70. 

On  April  24, 1885,  the  brigantine  Ambrose  Light,  carrying  the  Colom- 
bian flag,  and  claiming  to  be  commissioned  as  a  vessel-of-war  by  *^  Pe- 
droa  Lara,  governor  of  the  pro  vice  of  Baranquilla,  in  the  United  States  of 
Colombia,  with  full  powers  conferred  by  the  citizen  presidentof  the  State," 
was  seized  by  the  United  States  gunboat  Alliance  about  twenty  miles  to 
the  ^westward  of  Cartagena,  and  was  taken  to  Few  York  for  adjudica- 
tion as  a  prize.  The  "  Government,"  by  whom  the  Ambrose  Light  was 
commissioned,  while  in  possession  of  several  important  ports  of  Colom- 
bia, and  blockading  others,  did  not  claim  title  under  the  titular  Govern- 
ment of  Colombia,  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  United  States,  but  was 
organized  by  insurgents  against  that  Government.  On  the  hearing  of 
the  libel  to  procure  the  condemnation  of  the  Ambrose  Light,  the  proofs 
showed,  according  to  the  report  of  the  case  given  in  the  Federal  Be- 
porter  of  December  8, 1885,  (1)  "that  she  had  been  sold  to,  and  legally 
belonged  to,  Colente,  one  of  the  chief  military  leaders  of  the  insurgents 
at  Baranquilla;"  (2)  that  "none  of  her  officers  or  crew  were  citizens  of 
the  United  States;"  (3)  that  "she  was  engaged  upon  a  hostile  expedi- 
tion against  Cartagena,  and  designed  to  assist  in  the  blockade  and  siege 
of  that  port  by  the  rebels  against  the  established  Government;"  (4) 
that  she  was  instructed  "  to  fight  any  Colombian  vessel  not  showing  tne 
white  flag  with  a  red  cross ;"  (5)  that  "Sabanilla  and  a  few  other  ad- 
jacent sea-ports  in  the  province  of  Baranquilla,  including  the  city  of 
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Baranqailla,  had  been  for  some  months  previous,  and  still  were,  nnder 
the  control  of  the  insurgents;"  while  (6)  ^^the  proofs  did  not  show  that 
any  other  depredations  or  hostilities  were  intended  by  the  vessel  than 
such  as  might  be  incident  to  the  struggle  between  the  insurgents  and 
the  Government  of  Colombia,  and  to  the  so-called  blockade  and  siege 
of  Cartagena." 

It  appears  also  that  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Becerra  and  Mr. 
Bayard  was  treated  at  the  hearing  as  part  of  the  evidence  in  the  case. 
On  this  state  of  facts,  Judge  Brown,  to  adopt  the  statement  in  the  care- 
fnlly-drawn  head-notes  given  in  the  Federal  Keporter,  held  that  "in  the 
absence  of  any  recognition  of  rebel  belligerency,  or  of  an  existing  state 
of  war  in  Colombia,  either  by  that  Government  or  by  any  other  nation, 
the  rebel  commission  of  their  own  vessel  as  a  vesselof-war  was,  in  the 
eye  of  international  law,  unauthorized  and  void ;  that  the  seizure  of  the 
vessel  as  piratical  was  technically  authorized  by  the  law  of  nations ; 
but  that  the  implied  recognition  of  an  existing  state  of  war  in  the  Secre- 
tary's letter  of  the  same  date  pi-evente<l  any  condemnation  of  the  vessel ; 
bat  that  as  her  seizure  was  lawful  at  the  time,  her  release  should  be 
ordered  on  the  payment  of  the  disbursements  of  the  proceeding." 

In  a  review  of  this  decision  by  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of 
State,  published  in  the  Albany  Law  Journal,  for  February  13, 1886,  the 
following  points  are  made: 

^*  When  we  are  notified,  as  we  were  in  the  present  case,  by  a  foreign 
sovereign  that  an  armed  insurrection  is  in  existence  within  his  domains, 
the  fact  is  one  of  which  we  are  bound  to  take  notice.  We  cannot,  it  is 
true,  give  such  insurgents  hospitality  in  our  ports;  nor  do  we  release 
their  titular  sovereign,  as  we  would  do  in  case  we  recognize  their  bel- 
ligerency, from  responsibility  for  their  acts.  But  while  such  is  the  case 
we  re8)K)nd  to  such  an  announcement  by  applying  to  him  and  to  them 
the  rule  of  non-intervention  in  foreign  disturbances  on  which  our  whole 
system  of  extraterritorial  policy  rests.  •  •  •  We  recognize  foreign 
insurgency  by  refusing  to  send  our  military  and  naval  forces  to  attack 
its  armies  or  its  fleets,  and  by  refusing  to  deliver  up  those  concerned  in 
it  when  they  take  refuge  on  our  shores.  We  say  in  such  cases  to  the 
titular  Government,  whether  it  be  despotic  or  liberal,  'We  cannot  in- 
tervene to  fight  your  battles,  either  on  land  or  at  sea;  neither  will  we 
surrender  political  fugitives  who  have  escaped  from  you  to  our  ships  or 
our  shores.'  But  a  recognition  of  foreign  belligerency  is  a  very  different 
thing.  It  is  never  determined  on  until  an  insurrection  has  obtained 
permanency,  and  stands  on  something  like  settled  parity  with  the  Gov^ 
ernment  it  assails.  Such  a  recognition  is  announced  by  a  proclamation 
of  neutrality,  and  is  followed  by  placing  insurgent  and  titular  Govern- 
ments on  the  same  terms  of  access  to  the  ports  of  the  sovereign  by  whom 
the  proclamation  has  been  issued.  Hence  while  in  very  many  cases  we 
have  recognized  foreign  insurgencies,  we  have  never  recognized  such 
insurgencies  as  belligerent  until  they  have  shown  themselves,  by  long 
and  enduring  exhibition  of  strength,  to  be  on  something  liBe  a  parity 
with  the  stAte  against  which  they  revolt.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  unquestionably  recognized  the  insurgency  of  the  forces 
arrayed  in  April  last  against  the  Colombian  titular  Government.  But  it 
expressly  declares  that  it  did  not  recognize  their  belligerency.    •    •    • 

''I  wish  now  to  inquire  what  is  the  definition  of  piracy  to  be  drawn 
from  those  who  may  really  be  considered  standard  authors  in  interna- 
tional law.  It  so  happens  that  I  have  before  me  letters  on  this  topic 
from  Mr.  Fiorc;  professor  of  international  law  at  Naples;  from  Mr, 
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Westlake;  from  M.  Martens,  professor  of  international  law  at  St.  Peters- 
burg; from  Baron  de  Heamanu,  professor  of  international  law  at  Vienna, 
and  member  of  the  Austrian  House  of  Peers ;  and  from  M.  Oalvo,  Ar- 
gentine minister  at  Berlin.  These  gentlemen  are  all  of  them  authors  of 
hig^  standing  in  international  law,  and  are  leading  members  of  the  In- 
stitute of  International  Law,  in  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  one  of 
their  associates.  1  sent  them  the  note  of  Mr.  Bayard  to  Mr.  Becerra 
shoi-tly  after  it  was  made  public,  and  as  is  not  unusual  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  institute,  some  of  them  were  good  enough  to  favor  me  with 
replies,  written,  I  need  scarcely  say,  some  time  before  Judge  Brown's 
decision  was  made  known.  In  these  replies  the  distinctions  taken  in 
Mr.  Bayard's  notes  are  unequivocally  sustained.  From  M.  Calvo's  let- 
ter of  June  6  last  (and  I  believe  I  could  cite  no  higher  authority)  I  quote 
the  following : 

^<  ^The  government,  the  tranquillity  and  the  existence  of  which  are  im- 
periUed  by  rebellion,  is  sovereign,  as  no  one  denies,  in  punishing  and 
repelling  by  all  the  forces  it  possesses  the  attacks  directed  against  it ; 
but  it  does  not  snfBlce  that  it  should  attach  to  these  attacks  the  title  of 
piracy,  in  order  that  the  rebellion  should  be  transformed,  ipso  facto^  as 
regards  foreign  states,  into  a  crime  against  the  law  of  nations,  pnnish- 
able  as  sach.  These  states  can,  at  most,  look  on  these  acts  as  those  of 
belligerents,  especially  if  the  rebellion  is  prolonged,  assumes  a  serious 
form,  and  partakes  clearly  of  the  character  of  civil  war.  If  the  rebel 
ships  do  not  limit  themselves  to  attacking  the  Government  or  the  forces 
of  the  Oovernment  against  which  they  have  rebelled,  but  commit  acte 
of  hbstility  or  of  damage  against  ships  of  other  nations,  these  nations 
have  then  the  right  to  obtain  direct  satisfaction  by  seizing  them  and  in- 
flicting the  customary  punishment  on  them,  in  conformity  with  the  law 
of  nations,  or  indirect,  by  handing  them  over  to  the  Government  whose 
allegiance  they  have  thrown  off  by  rebellion.  It  is  then  from  this  Grov- 
ernment  that  the  reparation  is  to  be  expected,.which  we  have  the  right 
to  ask  for  the  wrong  done,  or  the  injury^  experienced.  The  note  of  Mr. 
Bayard  of  April  24, 1885,  is  one  precedent  more  in  favor  of  the  liberal 
doctrines  which -are  becoming  more  and  more  pronounced  regarding  the 
important  question  of  blockade,  and  the  diminution  of  the  rights  of  bel- 
ligerents in  reference  to  those  of  neutrals,  and  to  the  liberty  of  inter- 
course and  of  navigation ;  and  a  tribute  is  due  to  the  Government  of 
Washington  that  it  has  constantly  and  faithfully  taken  the  side  of  prog- 
ress in  this  respect  whenever  it  has  found  an  opportunity.'    •    •     • 

^^The  works  of  the  authors  of  which  I  speak,  are  of  the  highest  rank 
among  such  standards,  and  the  letters  of*  the  authors  are  the  best  in- 
terpreters of  what  their  works  say.  But  I  pass  these  to  take  up  two 
other  authorities  whom  I  select,  because  they  undertake  rather  to  give 
the  sense  of  international  jurists  as  a  body  rather  than  their  own  dis- 
tinctive views. 

<^  The  first  is  Holzendorff  in  his  Encyklopadie  der  Kechtswissensbaft, 
a  work  of  singular  accuracy  and  fullness.  In  this  work  we  have  the 
following:  ' 

'^ ' Seeraub (piraterie, piracy), ein  Verbrechen, bestehend in dem raub- 
erish  gewaltsamen  Angriff  gegen  Handelsschiffe  auf  hoher  See.'  Trans- 
lating literally,  this  makes  '  sea-robbery,'  and  the  very  title  is  signifi- 
cant, to  consist  in  a  forcible  attack  for  purposes  of  robbery  on  mer- 
chant; vessels  on  the  high  seas.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  offense  is  a 
crime  by  the  law  of  nations ;  that  the  ^  sea-robber'  is  hosUs  humanigei^ 
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eriSj  who  may  be  tried  in  any  state  into  which  he  may  be  broaght,  aud 
when  cangbt  in  the  act,  may  be  forthwith  killed  by  the  captor. 

^^ Among  the  admirable  qualities  of  the  late  Sir  K.  Phillimore  not  the 
least  distinguished  was  the  patient  impartiality  with  which  he  collected 
the  sense  of  that  branch  of  the  profession  of  which  for  years  he  was  the 
leading  English  representative.  And  Sir  E.  Phillimore  (1  Int.  Law, 
488)  gives  the  following  definition  :  ^  Piracy,'  he  says,  ^  is  an  assanlt 
upon  vessels  navigated  on  the  high  seas  committed  animo  furandi^ 
whether  the  robbery  or  forcible  depredation  be  effected  or  not,  and 
whether  or  not  it  be  accompanied  by  murder  or  personal  injury.'  He 
proceeds  to  quote  Judge  Story's  statement  in  U.  S.  v.  Smith  (5  Wheat., 
163),  that '  whatever  may  be  the  diversity  of  definitions  in  other  re- 
spects, all  writers  concur  in  holding  that  robbery  or  forcible  depreda- 
tions upon  the  sea,  aninio  furandi^  is  piracy.'  He  cites  further  a  ruling 
of  ^  the  judge  of  the  vice-admiralty  court  at  Charleston,  S.  0.,  in  1718, 
that  piracy  is  a  robbery  committed  on  the  sea,  and  a  pirate  is  a  sea- 
thief.'  He  shows  also  that  the  ruling  of  Dr.  Lushington,  in  the  case  of 
the  Magellan  pitates  (10  Jurist,  1165)  was  based,  not  on  the  position 
that  the  offenders  in  question  were  insurgents  who  had  not  been  recog- 
nized as  belligerents,  but  on  the  proof  that  their  depredations  were  di- 
rected against  others  than  their  titular  sovoreign.  ^  J  think  it  does  not 
folUnOj^  he  quotes  Dr.  Lushington,  in  giving  his  judgment  in  that  case, 
as  saying,  that  ^  because  persons  who  are  rebels  and  insurgents  may  com- 
mit against  the  ruling  powers  of  their  country  acts  of  violence^  they  may 
not  b€j  as  weU  as  insurgents  and  rebels  j  pirates  also  ;  pirates  for  other  acts 
committed  against  other  persons.'^ " 
The  same  view,  it  is  held,  is  taken  by  Perels.  (Seerecht,  §  127.) 
^^  President  Woolsey  holds  that  the  Confederate  privateers,  even  from 
the  stand poiut  of  the  United  States,  were  not  pirates  (Int.  Law  App., 
3,  note  12  to  4th  ed.);  and  in  section  137  of  the  third  edition  President 
Woolsey  defines  piracy  in  such  a  way  as  expressly  to  exclude  acts  of 
war  by  insurgents  against  their  parent  state.  The  same  position  was 
maintained  with  great  ability  and  learning  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  B.  Law- 
rence, who  was  a  master  in  this  branch  of  jurisprudence.  (Lawrence's 
Wheaton,  209,  246, 247,  248, 256;  and  note,  furnished  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
to  Whart.  Cr.  Law  (8th  and  9th  ed.),  §  1861.) 

•'The  definitions  of  Mr.  D.  D.  Field  (Int.  Code,  82)  and  of  Sir  J.  F. 
Stephen  (Dig.  Cr.  Law,  art.  104)  expressly  exclude  attacks  by  insur- 
gent vessels  on  their  titular  sovereign." 
''In  Hall's  International  Law,  page  223,  the  law  is  thus  stated: 
"  'It  is  generally  saiil  that  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  piratical  char- 
acter of  an  act  is  the  absence  of  authority  to  do  it  derived  from  any 
sovereign  state.  Different  language  would  no  ^oubt  have  beeu  em- 
ployed if  sufficient  attention  had  been  earlier  given  to  societies  actually 
independent,  though  not  recognized  as  sovereign.  Most  acts  which 
become  piratical  through  being  done  without  due  authority  are  acts  of 
war  when  done  under  the  authority  of  a  state,  and,  as  societies  to  which 
belligerent  rights  have  beeu  granted  have  equal  rights 'with  perma- 
nently established  states  for  the  purposes  of  war,  it  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  all  acts  authorized  by  them  are  done  under  due  authority. 
Whether  tl|e  same  can  be  said  of  acts  done  under  the  authority  of 
politically  organized  societies,  which  are  not  yet  recognized  as  belliger- 
ent, may  appear  more  open  to  argument,  though  the  conclusion  can 
hardly  be  different.  Such  societies  being  unknown  to  international 
law,  they  have  no  power  to  give  a  legal  character  to  acts  of  any  kind. 
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At  first  sight,  consequently,  acts  of  war  done  ander  their  authority 
must  seem  to  be  at  least  technically  piratical.  But  it  is  by  the  i>er- 
formance  of  such  acts  that  independence  is  established  and  its  exist- 
ence proved.  When  done  with  a  certain  amount  of  success,  they  just- 
ify the  coDcession  of  belligerent  privileges;  when  so  done  as  to  show 
that  independence  will  be  permanent,  they  compel  recognition  as  a 
state.  It  is  impossible  to  pretend  that  acts  which  are  done  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  setting  up  a  legal  state  of  things,  and  which  may  in  fact  have 
already  succe^ed  in  setting  it  up,  are  piratical  for  want  of  an  external 
recognition  of  their  validity,  when  the  grant  of  that  recognition*  19 
properly  dependent  in  the  main  upon  the  existence  of  such  a  condition 
of  affairs  as  can  only  be  produced  by  the  very  acts  in  question.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  require  ^  claimant  to  justify  his  claim  by  doing  acts 
for  which  he  may  be  hanged.  Besides,  though  the  absence  of  the  com- 
petent authority  is  the  test  of  piracy,  it«  essence  consists  in  the  pursuit 
of  private  as  contrasted  with  public  ends.  Primarily  the  pirate  is  a 
man  who  satisfies  his  personal  greed  or  his  personal  vengeance  by  rob- 
bery or  murder  in  places  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  a  state.  The  man 
who  acts  with  a  public  object  may  do  like  acts  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
his  moral  attitude  is  diffei*ent,  and  the  acts  themselves  will  be  kept 
within  well-marked  bounds.  He  is  not  only  not  the  enemy  of  the 
human  race,  but  be  is  the  enemy  solely  of  a  particular  state.  •  •  • 
The  true  view,  then,  would  seem  to  be  that  acts  which  are  allowed  in 
war  when  authorized  by  a  politically  organized  society  are  not  pirati- 
cal. Whether  a  particular  society  is  or  is  not  politically  organized  is  a 
question  of  fact  which  must  be  decided  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.'    Hall's  Int.  Law,  233  jf. 

"Under  Mr.  Wheaton's  definition,  to  make  cruisers  of  insurgent  Gov- 
ernments pirates,  they  must  be  'depredators.'  That  this  is  all  he 
meant  by  his  definition,  is  clear  when  we  take  in  connection  with  it  his 
reference  to  United  States  v.  Klintock  (5  Wheat.,  153),  where  the  court, 
according  to  Mr.  Wheaton's  own  head-note,  declined  to  decide  whether 
the  term  'piracy'  applies  to  'a  person  acting  with  good  faith  under 
such  a  commission,'  i.  e.,  a  commission  from  'a  republic  whose  existence 
is  unknown  and  unacknowledged.'  Utor  can  we  exclude  from  consid- 
eriDg,  as  construing  Mr.  Wheaton's  statement  in  his  text- book,  the  note 
on  piracy  (in  5  Wheat.,  167),  to  which  he  refers  us ;  a  note  which  binds  Mr. 
Wheaton,  the  ostensible  author,  none  the  less  completely  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  written  for  him,  as  it  is  now  known,  by  Judge  Story.  In 
this  admirable  note  we  have  a  long  series  of  definitions,  nearly  thirty  in 
number,  in  all  of  wbich  the  essential  feature  of  piracy  is  declared  to  be 
robbery  on  the  high  seas.  So,  according  to  this  note,  speak  Orotios,  the 
old  Roman  jurists,  Bynkershoek,  Azuni,  Bacon,  Martens,  Butherforth, 
Woodeson,  Burlamaqui,Galvinus,  Bouchard,  Bonnemont,  Ferrier,  the 
authors  of  the  Encyclopedic  des  Sciences  (who  define  pirates  as 
"bandits"  of  the  sea),  Valin,  Straccha,  Beawes,  MoUoy,  Marshall,  the 
author  of  Viuer's  Abridgment,  Gomyn,  Goke,  Targa,  Blackstone,  and 
Hawkins.  The  definition  of  Hawkins  I  here  copy,  not  only  because 
it  is  the  mo^  accurate,  but  because  it  has  been  virtually  adopted  by  Sir 
J.  F.  Stephen : 

"  'A  pirate,  at  the  common  law,  is  a  person  who  commits  any  of  those 
acts  of  piracy,  robbery,  and  depredation  upon  the  high  seas  which  if 
committed  upon  land  would  have  amounted  to  felony  there.'  And  to 
this  the  note  adds  this  comment:  ^The  intention  of  Hawkins  must 
have  been  to  use  the  phrase  "at  common  law"  ip  its  most  compreben- 
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sire  sense;  in  which  sense  the  law  of  nations  itself  is  part  of  the  com* 
mon  law.' 

The  conclasions  given  are  as  follows: 

*^  1.  We  ought  not,  in  cases  of  insurrections  in  foreign  countries,  to 
Bicknowledge  insurgents  as  lielligerents  until  the  insurrection  estab- 
lishes itself  bn  such  a  basis  of  apparent  permanency  to  put  it,  at  least 
for  a  time,  on  an  apparent  parity  with  the  parent  state.  When  such 
a  condition  of  things  is  manifest,  then  a  proclamation  of  neutrality 
should  be  issued,  and  the  insurgent  vessels  admitted  to  the  same  rights 
in  our  ports  as  are  those  of  the  Government  which  they  assail. 

^^2.  We  ought  not,  in  any  case,  to  interfere  to  suppress  insurrections 
in  foreign  states  by  attacking  either  the  land  or  the  maritime  forces  of 
the  insurgents.  To  do  so  would  be  to  cast  aside  that  policy  of  non-in- 
terference in  foreign  systems  which  we  have  heretofore  followed  with 
scrnpulous  conscientiousness,  would  render  us  in  most  cases  the  sup- 
porters of  despotisms  as  atrocious  as  those  of  Yturbide,  of  Francia,  or 
of  King  Bomba,  and  would,  when  the  interference  was  attempted  on 
behalf  of  the  weaker  Southern  American  Governments,  throw  such 
Governments  permanently  on  our  hands,  and  thus  subject  us  to  bur- 
dens okir  system  could  not  bear.  To  this  policy  of  interference  there 
should  be  but  two  exceptions.  We  should  interfere  to  prevent  any 
European  power  from  effecting  a  new  lodgment  on  this  continent.  We 
should  interfere  also  on  the  Isthmus  when  necessary  to  carry  out 
our  treaty  guarantee  of  free  transit.  But  beyond  this  our  interference 
cannot  go.  No  matter  how  vehement  may  be  the  decrees  of  foreign 
Governments  declaring  insurgentjs  to  be  traitors  and  pirates,  those  de- 
crees it  should  not  be  for  us  to  execute." 

Mr.  Dana  (Dana's  Wheaton,  193,  note)  adds  the  following  to  Mr. 
Wheaton's  definition  of  i#acy : 

<^  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  attempted  definitions  of  piracy  are 
unsatisfactory;  some  being  too  wide  and  some  too  narrow.  The  au- 
thor's description,  rather  than  definition,  is  perhaps  the  most  adequate. 
Some  writers,  and  even  judges,  seem  to  have  treated  the  phrase  *  hostis 
humani  generis,^  as  if  it  were  a  definition  of  piracy.  Dr.  Tindal  (How- 
ell's St.  Tr.,  xii,  1271,  1272,  note),  in  the  case  of  the  privateers  of 
James  II,  reports  this  point  as  made  and  overruled,  and  says :  '  It  is 
neither  a  deflnitipn,  nor  as  much  as  a  description  of  a  pirate,  but  a  the- 
oretical invective.'  It  is  true,  that  a  piiatey  jure  gentium,  can  be  seized 
and  tried  by  any  nation,  irrespective  of  his  natioual  character  or  that 
of  the  vessel  on  board  which,  against  which,  or  from  which  the  act 
was  done.  The  reason  of  that  must  be  that  the  act  is  one  over  which 
all  nations  have  equal  jurisdiction.  This  can  result  only  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  committed  where  all  have  a  common,  and  no  nation  an  exclu- 
sive, jurisdiction,  i.  e.,  upon  the  high  seas ;  and,  if  on  board  ship,  and  by 
her  own  crew,  then  the  ship  must  be  one  in  which  no  national  authority 
reigns.  The  criminal  ma^  have  committed  but  one  crime,  and  intended 
but  one,  and  that  against  a  vessel  of  a  particular  nation ;  yet,  if  done 
on  the  high  seas,  under  certain  circumstances  hereafter  to  be  referred 
to,  he  may  be  seized  and  tried  by  any  nation.  In  such  a  case  it  cannot 
he  necessary  to  satisfy  the  court  afiirmatively,  as  a  fact,  that  he  had  a 
purpose  to  plunder  vessels  of  all  nations,  or  vessels  irrespective  of  na- 
tionality ;  nor  would  the  court  be  driven  to  an  artificial  presumption  of 
law  contrary  to  the  facts  in  the  case,  that  such  general  hostile  purpose 
existed. 
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<<  On  the  other  band,  that  is  too  wide  a  definition  which  would  em- 
brace all  acts  of  plunder  and  violence,  in  degree  sufficient  to  constitnte 
piracy,  simply  because  done  on  the  high  seaa.  As  every  crime  may  be 
committed  at  sea,  piracy  might  thus  l^  extended  to  the  whole  criminal 
code.  If  an  act  of  robbery  or  murder  were  committed  upon  one  of  the 
passengers  or  crew  by  another  in  a  vessel  at  sea,  the  vessel  being  at 
the  time,  and  continuing,  under  lawful  authority,  and  the  offender  were 
secured  and  confined  by  the  master  of  the  vessel  to  be  taken  home  for 
trial — this  state  of  things  would  not  authorize  seizure  and  trial  by  any 
hation  that  chose  to  interfere,  or  within  whose  limits  the  offender  might 
afterwards  be  found." 

In  Mr.  Fish's  note  to  Admiral  Polo  de  Bemab^,  April  18, 1874  (MSS. 
Notes,  Spain  (For.  Bel.),  1874),  he  adopts  Mr.  Dana's  note,  aa  given 
above,  accepting  that  definition,  and  closing  with  the  words,  "  in  short, 
they  must  be  in  the  predicament  of  outlaws."  Hence,  those  concerned 
in  tiie  enterprise  of  the  Virginius  were  not  pirates  at  common  law. 

The  case  of  the  Huascar,  which  is  sometimes  referred  to  in  this  re- 
lation, is  as  follows : 

The  crew  of  a  Peruvian  monitor,  the  Huascar,  anchored  at  Callao, 
revolted  on  Mi^  6, 1877,  and  declared  for  the  insurgent  Government  of 
Pierola.  The  Huascar  proceeded  to  sea  without  opposition  from  other 
Peruvian  vessels  in  the  harbor.  On  May  8  the  titular  Ctovemment  of 
Peru  issued  a  decree  calling  the  Huascar  crew  '^  rebels,"  and  authoriz- 
ing her  capture.  The  Huascar  then  stopped  several  British  vessels,  tak- 
ing out  of  one  of  them  two  officers  who  were  going  to  Peru  to  enter  Gov- 
ernment service.  The  British  admiral  on  those  coasts  being  advised  of 
these  proceedings,  and  also  of  the  seizure  of  certain  lighters  of  coal  be- 
longing to  British  subjects,  sent  the  Shah,  a  British  crtiiser,  to  sea  to 
seize  the  Huascar.  An  engagement  took  place,  which  was  only  par- 
tially successful,  the  Huascar  ultimately  eluding  her  assailant.  The 
Huascar  subsequently  surrendered  to  Peru,  and  Peru  claimed  indemnity 
from  Great  Britain  for  the  conduct  of  the  British  admiral.  The  law 
officers  of  the  Grown,  on  the  question  being  referred  to  them,  held  that 
as  the  Huascar  was  sailing  under  no  national  flag,  and  was  an  irre- 
sponsible depredating  cruiser,  approved  the  conduct  of  the  admiral 
When  the  question  came  up  before  the  House  of  Commons,  the  attor- 
ney-general maintained  that  the  Huascar  was  a  rovei*  committing  dep- 
redations on  foreign  shipping.  It  would  have  been  otherwise,  he  con- 
ceded, if  there  had  been  an  existing  rebellion  entitled  to  the  rights  of 
belligerency. 

1  HaUeck'8  lot.  Law,  note  (Baker's  ed.)»  389.    Bee  oriticism  in  2  Calvo,  3d  ed.| 

302. 
An  to  itaius  of  United  States  citizens  who  enlist  in  the  service  of  an  inenrgent 

power,  see  gupra,  $  69. 

n.  MUNICIPAL  DEFINITIONS  NOT  EXTRATERRITORIAL. 

§382. 

A  municipal  definition  of  piracy,  expanding  or  contracting  the  defini- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations,  has  no  extraterritorial  efifect. 

See  supra f  $  9,  and  cases  cited  in  $$  380,  3S1. 
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The  British  position  that  Anierioau  citizens  employed  on  French  pri- 
vateers in  the  war  with  revolntionary  France  were  pirates,  is  in  conflict 
with  settled  principles  of  international  law. 

■ 

Mr.  Randolph,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hammond,  Oct.  S3,  1794.     MSS.  Notes, 
For.  Leg. 

"So  prosecutions  for  piracy  were  instituted  against  prisoners  taken 
from  such  privateers. 

For  British  statate,  see  9upra,  ^  381. 

The  French  decree  of  June  6, 1803,  "  importing  that  every  privateer 
of  which  two-thirds  of  the  crew  should  not  be  natives  of  England,  or 
subjects  of  a  power  the  enemy  of  France,  shall  be  considered  a  pirate," 
is  in  contravention  of  the  law  of  nations. 

Mr.  Madison,  Sec.  of  State,  report  Jan.  25,  1806.     MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

in.  PBIVATJEEBS, 

(1)  Who  ABE. 

§383. 

As  to  anning  of  merchant  vessels,  see  9tipra,  $  40. 

"  The  term  privateer  is  understood  not  to  extend  to  vessels  armed  for 
merchandise  and  war,  commonly  called  with  us  letters  ofmarquej  nor,  of 
course  to  vessels-of-war  in  the  immediate  service  of  the  Ooverpment  of 
either  of  the  powers  at  war." 

Mr.  Hamilton's  circular  of  Aug.  4,  1793.    1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  140. 

**  Though  a  merchant  vessel  has  arms  to  defend  herself  in  time  of  war, 
in  the  course  of  her  regular  commerce,  this  no  more  makes  her  a  priva- 
teer than  a  husbandman  following  his  plow  in  time  of  war,  with  a  knife 
or  pistol  in  his  x>ocket,  is  thereby  made  a  soldier." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Morris,  Aug.  16,  1793.    MSS.  Inst.,  Minis- 
ters.   1  Wait's  St.  Pap.,147 ;  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  167. 

Under  the  general  term  <' privateers"  are  enumerated  the  following: 
(1)  Kaval  officers  taking  charge  of  merchant  vessels  and  cruisiug  un- 
der the  direction  of  their  sovereign  in  time  of  war.  (2)  Officers  of  mer- 
chant vessels,  subjects  of  a  belligerent  state,  cruising  under  commission 
from  their  sovereign  in  time  of  war.  (3)  Volunteer  officers  of  merchant 
vessels  cruising  against  the  enemy  of  their  sovereign,  but  without  any 
commission  from  their  sovereign.  (4)  Subjects  of  neutral  states  taking 
out,  for  the  purpose  of  preying  on  the  commerce  of  one  belligerent,  com- 
missions for  tliis  purpose  from  the  other  belligerent. 

Of  these  Nos.  (1)  and  (2)  do  not  technically  fall  under  the  head  of 
"  privateers'*  according  to  the  position  taken  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  1870,  as  stated  in  the  text.  If  so,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  officers 
of  merchant  ships,  volanteering  as  cruisers  for  their  sovereign,  can  be 
regarded  as  pirates  by  the  law  of  nations.  In  the  final  uprising  against 
Napoleon  in  Germany  numberless  parties  of  such  volunteers  took  part; 
and  in  oar  own  Kevolutionary  War,  volunteer  local  troops,  in  periods  of 
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great  emergency,  freqaently  took  the  field,  and  were  recognized  as  bel- 
ligerents, though  without  commission  from  the  sovereign.  ^<  Priva- 
teers" falling  under  the  head  of  No.  (4),  however,  must  be  regarded  aB 
mere  adventurers  in  search  of  plunder,  and  the  recognition  of  such  lia 
belligerents,  if  not  prohibited  by  the  law  of  nations,  is  prohibited  by 
the  distinctive  laws  of  the  United  States.  This  distinction  is  taken  by 
Mr.  Butler-Johnstone  in  his  Handbook  of  Maritime  Bights  (London, 
1876),  12.    (See  infraj  §  384.) 

By  Swift,  a  privateer  is  defined  to  be  an  armed  vessel,  belonging  to 
one  or  more  private  individuals,  licensed  by  Oovernmeut  to  take  prizes 
from  an  enemy.  , 

In  Wilhelm's  Military  Dictionary,  (Phil.,  1881),  the  name  "  Partisan  " 
is  stated  to  be  given  to  ^^  small  corps  detached  from  the  main  body  of  an 
army,  and  acting  independently  against  the  enemy.  In  partisan  war- 
fare much  liberty  is  allowed  to  partisans."  Buv  if  so  in  military,  why 
not  in  naval  warfare  t  The  objection  is  to  the  plunder  of  private  prop- 
erty on  the  high  seas,  against  which  the  United  States  have  always 
remonstrated,  not  to  the  particular  agency  employed. 

In  McGulloch's  Commercial  Dictionary,  London,  1882,  privateers  are 
defined  to  be  ^^ships-of-war  fitted  out  by  private  individuals  to  annoy 
and  plunder  the  enemy.  But  before  commencing  their  operations,  it  is 
indispensable  that  they  obtain  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  Irom  the 
Government  whose  subjects  they  are,  authorizing  them  to  commit  hos- 
tilities, and  that  they  conform  strictly  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  the 
regulation  of  their  conduct.  All  private  individuals  attacking  ot^iers 
at  sea,  unless  empowered  by  letters  of  ml^rque,  are  to  be  considei^ed 
pirates." 

Whart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  $  201,  note. 

^<A  private  armed  vessel  or  privateer  is  a  vessel  owned  and  officered 
by  private  persons,  but  acting  under  a  commission  from  the  state, 
usually  called  letters  of  marque.  It  answers  to  a  company  on  land 
raised  and  commanded  by  pricrate  persons,  but  acting  under  rules  from 
the  supreme  authority,  rather  than  to  one  raised  and  acting  witbont 
license,  which  would  resemble  a  privateer  without  commission.  The 
commission,  on  both  elements,  alone  gives  a  right  to  the  thing  captured, 
and  insures  good  treatment  from  the  enemy.  A  private  vessel  levying 
war  without  such  license,  although  not  engaged  in  a  piratical  act, 
would  fare  hardly  in  the  pnemy's  hands." 

Woolsey's  Int.  Law,  {  121. 

^'  By  the  laws  of  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  owners  of  privateers 
are  required  to  give  bond  and  security,  in  amount  from  $8,000  to  $12,000, 
to  comply  with  the  regulations  concerning  their  cruising,  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  committing  illegal  acts." 

1  De  Bow's  Rev.,  517. 

A  privateer's  commission  fraudulently  obtained  is,  as  to  vesting  the 
interests  of  prize,  utterly  void.  But  a  commission  may  be  lawfully  ob- 
tained, although  the  parties  intended  to  use  it  as  a  cover  for  illegal 
purposes.  If  a  commission  is  fairly  obtained,  without  imposition  or 
fraud  upon  the  officers  of  Government,  it  is  not  void  merely  l)ecause  the 
parties  privately  intend  to  violate,  upd^r  its  protection^  the  Jaws  of 
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their  coantiy.  A  collusive  capture  conveys  no  title  to  the  captors, 
not  beoaase  the  commission  is  thereby  made  void,  bat  because  the  cap- 
tors thereby  forfeit  all  title  to  the  prize  property. 

The  Experiment,  8  Wheat.,  261.    See  9wpra,  $  38L 

(8)  Not  fibatbs  bt  ulw  or  KAiiomi. 

§384. 

Privateers  of  powers  recognized  as  belligerents  aie  not  pirates  by  the 
law  of  nations. 

Harlan,  J.,  Ford  v,  Surget,  97  U.  8 .  619 ;  citing  Dole,  v,  Ins.  Co.,  'J  Allen,  373 ; 
Planters'  Bank  v.  Union  Bank,  16  WaU.,  483;  S.  P.,  U.  8.  v.  Baker,  5  Blatch., 
6 ;  Fifield  v.  Ins.  Co.,  47  Pa.  St.,  166,  and  other  cases. 

<<  The  right  to  resort  to  privateers  is  as  clear  as  the  right  to  use  pub- 
lic armed  ships,  and  as  incontestable  as  any  other  right  appertaining  to 
to  belligerents." 

Mr.  Maioy,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  8artiges,  Jnly  28, 1866.    M88.  Notes,  Franoe. 

A  privateer  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  pirate  because  she  is  manned 
and  operates  under  an  ordinance  authorizing  foreigners  to  fit  out  and 
take  commissions  as  privateers  firom  the  state  issuing  the  ordinance, 
and  to  take  enemy's  property  out  of  neutral  ships* 

5  J.  Q.  Adamses  Memoirs,  383-385. 

**  That  two  points  in  the  declaration  (of  Paris)  upon  which,  as  already 
remarked,  considerable  light  has  been  thrown  during  the  Franco-German 
war  of  1870,  are  the  interpretation  that  is  to  be  given  to  the  term  *  la 
course,'  which  occurs  in  the  first  resolution,  and  Skewise  the  interpre- 
tation to  be  given  to  the  term  ^contraband  of  war,'  which  occurs  in  the 
second  and  third  resolutions.  The  phrase  Ua  course'  dates  from  a 
period  when  it  was  the  practice  of  states,  whenever  there  was  occasion 
to  have  recourse  to  an  armed  exi)edition  on  the  high  seas  against  an- 
other state,  to  grant  letters  of  marque  to  the  commanders  of  private 
cruisers,  author^ing  them  to  make  reprisals  against  the  vessels  and 
cargoes  of  the  subjects  of  the  other  state.  By-and*by  commissions  of 
war  come  to  be  issued  by  sovereign  princes  to  private  ships  fitted  out 
either  by  their  own  subjects  or  by  the  subjects  of  other  powers,  so  that 
it  was  competent  for  a  power  which  had  no  public  ships-of-war  of  its 
own  to  harass  the  commerce  of.  its  enemy  by  issuing  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisals  not  merely  to  vessels  of  its  own  subjects,  but  to  the  vessels 
of  the  subjects  of  other  powers,  and  when  commissions  of  war  came  to 
be  granted  to  both  classes  of  such  vessels  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
tbey  bad  lawful  authority  to  exercise  belligerent  rights  against  neutrals 
as  well  as  against  the  enemy.  It  can  well  be  imagined,  as  the  crews 
of  such  ships  were  brought  together  by  the  prospect  of  plunder,  and 
were  under  no  naval  discipline,  that  when  a  single  corsair  or  privateer 
hove  in  sight  on  the  high  seas,  it  caused  a  greater  terror  to  a  neutral 
merchant  ship  than  a  fleet  of  public  ships-ofwar. 

'^  in  tbe  present  century,  however,  as  the  praetice  of  states  in  in- 
trusting their  defense  on  land  to  regiments  of  foreign  origin  serving 
them  for  pay  has  generally  been  discarded,  so  the  practice  of  granting 
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commissions  of  war  to  the  subiectaof  foreign  states  serving  for  plunder 
has  fallen  into  disrepute,  to  say  nothing  of  the  license  of  maritime  war- 
fare so  conducted  being  intolerable  to  the  civilization  of  the  present 
age.  That  a  main  object,  which  the  two  allied  powers  in  the  war  of 
1854  against  Russia  had  in  view,  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of 
belligerents  issuing  letters  of  marque  and  reprisals  to  the  subjects  of 
neutral  states,  is  confirmed  by  the  memoir  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys, 
already  mentioned. 

"  *  What  influenced  especially  the  English  Government  was  the  fear 
of  America  inclining  against  us,  and  lending  to  our  enemies  the  co-opera- 
tion of  her  hardy  volunteers.  The  maritime  population  of  the  United 
States,  their  enterprising  marine,  might  furnish  to  Russia  the  elements 
of  a  fleet  of  privateers,  which,  attached  to  its  service  by  letters  of  marque 
and  covering  the  seas  with  a  network,  would  harass  and  pursue  our 
commerce  even  in  the  most  remote  waters.  To  prevent  such  a  danger 
the  Cabinet  of  London  held  it  of  importance  to  conciliate  the  fetvorable 
disposition  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
proposing  to  it  at  the  same  time  as  to  the  French  Government  and  to 
all  the  maritime  states,  the  conclusion  of  an  arrangement,  having  for 
its  object  the  suppression  of  privateering,  and  permitting  to  be  treated 
as  a  pirate  every  one,  who  in  time  of  war  should  be  found  furnished 
with  letters  of  marque.  This  project,  which  was  in  the  end  abandoned, 
is  evidence  of  the  disquiet  fell  by  England.  We  thought,  as  they  did, 
respecting  privateering,  a  barbarous  practice  which  marked  too  often, 
under  an  appearance  of  patriotic  devotion,  violence  excited  by  the  al- 
lurement of  lucre.  At  former  epochs,  justified  by  the  fury  of  war,  it 
was  able  in  the  midst  of  numerous  iniquities,  to  give  rise  to  some  heroic 
action,  to  transmit  even  to  history  some  glorious  names.  But  we  oon- 
sidered  it  to  be  incompatible  henceforth  with  the  usages  of  civilised 
nations,  which  cannot  allow  private  persons  to  be  armed  with  the  rights 
of  war,  and  which  reserve  their  terrible  application  to  the  public  i)ower 
of  established  states.' 

^^Such  was  the  object  in  view  of  the  allied  powers  in  the  war  against 
Russia,  according  to  the  highest  authority.  We  find  also  a  statement 
firom  the  same  authority,  namely,  the  French  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  in  his  report  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  of  29th  March,  1854, 
that  the  motive  of  the  allied  powers  was  to  mitigate  the  disastrous 
eftects  of  war  upon  the  commerce  of  neutral  nations  and  to  relieve  it 
from  all  unnecessary  shackles,  and  accordingly  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  published  a  declaration,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  announced 
that  he  had  no  intention  to  deliver  '  lettres  de  marque  pour  autoriser 
les  armements  en  course.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  Government 
issued  a  corresponding  declaration  on  28th  March,  1854,  announcing 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
issue  letters  of  marque  for  the  commissioning  of  privateers. 

^^  No  occasion  for  the  interpretation  of  the  first  article  of  the  decla- 
ration of  Paris  of  1856  arose  in  its  application  to  a  war,  in  which  both 
the  belligerent  parties  were  signatories  of  that  declaration,  before  the 
FranC'OGerman  war  of  1870,  when  the  Prussian  Government  issned  a 
decree  (24th  July,  1870)  relating  to  the  constitution  of  a  volunteer 
naval  force.  Under  that  decree  the  King  of  Prussia  invited  all  Ger- 
man seamen  and  shipowners  to  place  themselves  and  their  forces  and 
ships  suitable  thereto  at  the  service  of  the  fatherland.  The  officers 
and  crews  were  to  be  enrolled  by  the  owners  of  the  ships  and  were  to 
enter  into  the  federal  navy  for  the  continuance  of  the  war^  and  to  wear 
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its  aniform  and  badge  of  rank,  to  acknowledge  its  competence  and  to 
take  an  oath  to  the  articles  of  war.  The  ships  were  to  sail  under  the 
federal  flag  and  to  be  armed  and  fitted  oat  fpr  the  service  allotted  to 
them  by  the  federal  royal  navy.  The  ships  destroyed  in  the  service  of 
their  country  were  to  be  paid  for  to  their  owners  at  a  price  taxed  by  a 
naval  commission,  and  a  sum  was  to  be  paid  by  the  state  as  a  deposit, 
when  the  ships  were  placed  at  the  service  of  the  state,  which,  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  when  the  ships  were  restored  to  their  owners,  was  to  be 
reckoned  as  hire.  The  French  Government,  regarding  the  institution  by 
Prussia  of  a  volunteer  naval  force  as  the  revival  of  privateering  under  a 
disguised  form,  lost  no  time  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Royal  Prussian  decree,  as  instituting  an  auxiliary  marine 
contrary  to  Prussia's  engagements  under  the  declaration  of  1856.  Earl 
Granville,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  referred  the  matter  to  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  in  accordance  with  their  opinion  returned 
for  answer, '  that  there  was  a  substantial  difference  between  the  proposed 
naval  volunteer  force  sanctioned  by  the  Prussian  Government  and  the 
system  of  privateering  which,  under  the  designation  of  ^^  la  course,"  the 
declaration  of  Paris  was  intended  to  suppress,  inasmuch  as  the  vessels 
referred  to  in  the  Royal  Prussian  decree  would  be  for  i^  intents  and 
purposes  in  the  service  of  the  Prussian  Government,  and  the  crews 
would  be  under  the  same  discipline  as  the  crews  on  board  vessels  belong- 
ing x>^rmanently  to  the  federal  navy.'  Upon  these  considerations  the 
British  Government  could  not  object  to  the  decree  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment as  infringing  the  declaration  of  Paris.  (Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap., 
Ixi,  692.  Perels,  Mauuel  de  droit  maritime  international,  195 ;  Paris, 
1884.) 

^<  There  is  not  an  unanimity  o^  opinion  amongst  text  writers  on  inter-* 
national  law  on  the  subject  of  this  Prussian  auxiliary  marine,  as  to 
whether  its  institution  was  in  conflict  with  the  declaration  of  Paris  or 
not.  M.  Charles  Calvo,  ancien  ministre,  considers  that  vessels  equipped 
in  accordance  with  the  Prussian  decree  may  be  regarded  as  privateers 
of  an  aggravated  character,  seeing  that  the  owners  are  not  required  to 
give  security  for  their  good  conduct  (Le  droit  international,  3me  ed., 
tome  iii,  363;  Paris,  18^);  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Hall,  in  his  recent  work  on 
International  Law,  p.  455,  observes  that  ^  unless  a  volunteer  navy  could 
be  brought  into  closer  connection  with  the  state  than  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  in  the  Prussian  project,  it  would  be  difficult  £o  show  that  its 
establishment  did  not  constitute  an  evasion  of  the  declaration  of  Paris.' 
But  neither  of  these  eminent  publicists  seem  to  have  given  sufficient 
weight  tiO  the  provisions  of  the  Prussian  decree,  under  which  the  officers 
and  crew  were  required  to  enter  into  the  federal  navy  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war,  were  to  wear  its  uniform,  and  to  take  an  oath  to  the 
articles  of  war.  Further,  the  vessels  were  to  be  fitted  out  by  the  state, 
and  were  to  sail  under  the  public  flag  of  the  state. 

<*On  the  other  hand,  Professor  Geffckeu,  in  his  recent  edition  of 
Heffter's  Droit  International  de  I'Europe  (Paris,  1883),  p.  278,  and  Dr. 
Charles  de  Boeck,  in  his  masterly  treatise  on  enemy's  property  under  an 
enemy's  flag,  have  recognized  a  broad  distinction  between  such  an  aux- 
iliary force,  which  under  the  Boyal  decree  was  intended  to  be  employed 
solely  against  the  enemy,  and  privateers,  which  may  be  of  no  matter 
what  nationality,  and  whose  main  object  it  has  always  been  to  prey 
upon  neutral  commerce,  keeping  up  the  worst  traditions  of  private  war- 
fare under  cover  of  letters  of  marque.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
Ptassian  Government  never  gave  practical  effect  to  the  Boyal  decree  on 
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this  subject,  and  that  no  vessel  or  the  'seewehr/  as  institated  in  1870, 
dver  pat  to  sea.    (Staats  Archiv.,  4345,  4346.) " 

Sir  T.  Twiss,  Belligerent.  Bights,  ^.,  London,  1884.    Bee  m  to  action  of  Ger- 
man Goyemmenti  tn/ra,  $  385. 

<'On  the  sea  all  the  subjects  of  one  belligerent  are  the  enemies  of  all 
the  subjects  of  the  other,  and  entitled  to  do  all  such  acts  as  war  justifies 
between  the  belligerent  powers  themselves.  Hence,  whilst  there  may 
be  impediments  in  the  way  of  a  private  uncommissioned  ship  retaining 
the  captures  it  may  make,  or  disposing  of  them  in  any  way  it  may  please, 
those  impediments  arise  irom  the  enactments  of  municipal  law,  and  are 
not  imposed  by  international  law,  which  in  no  way  affects  this  question. 
But,  secondly,  if  a  private  ship  belonging  to  one  of  the  belligerents 
attack  and  capture  the  vessel  of  a  neutral  power,  without  a  commission 
of  war,  the  case  is  widely  different.  Here  theattacking  vessel  may  be 
treated  as  a  pirate  by  the  vessel  attacked,  or  by  any  vessel  coming  to 
her  aid.^ 

AhdfB  Kent  (1878),  2S7. 

(3)  Sustained  bt  polict  of  tbb  XJyiTED  States. 

§  385. 

Under  the  construction  adopted  by  General  Washington's  adminis- 
tration of  the  19th  article  of  the  French  American  treaty  ^^ privateers 
only  of  the  enemies  of  France  were  absolutely  excluded  from  our  ports, 
except,  as  before,  when  compelled  to  ei^ter  through  stress  of  weather, 
pursuant  to  the  22d  article  of  the  treaty,  while  the  national  ships  of  any 
otiher  nation  were  entitled  to  an  asylum  in  our  ports,  excepting  those 
which  should  have  made  prize  of  tbe  people  or  property  of  France  coming 
in  tvith  their  prizes.^ 

Mr.  Pickering,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pinokney,  Jan.  16,  1797.    MSS.In8t.,  Min- 
isters. 

By  the  act  of  July  9, 1798,  privateers  were  required  to  give  security 
in  $14,000,  if  the  vessel  carried  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
and  in  half  that  sum  if  she  carried  less. 

a 

'<  The  United  States  Government,  in  1812,  issued  the  following  in- 
structions to  commanders  of  American  privateers : 

^<^The  high  seas  referred  to  in  your  commission  you  will  understand 
generally  to  refer  to  low-water  mark ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
space  within  one  league,  or  three  miles,  from  the  shore  of  countries  at 
peace,  both  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  You  may,  nev- 
erthelessy  execute  your  commission  within  that  distance  of  the  shore  of 
a  nation  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  even  on  the  waters  within  tbe 
jurisdiction  of  such  nation,  if  permitted  so  to  do.  You  are  to'^pay  the 
strictest  regard  to  the  rights  of  neutral  powers  and  the  usages  of  civil- 
ized nations,  and  in  all  your  proceedings  toward  neutral  vessels  3'ou  are 
to  give  them  as  little  molestation  or  interruption  as  will  consist  witlk 
the  right  of  ascertaining  their  neutral  character,  and  of  detaining  and 
bringing  them  in  for  regular  adjudication  in  the  proper  cases.  You  are 
particularly  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  using  force  or  seduction, 
with  a  view  to  deprive  such  vessels  of  their  crew  or  of  their  passengers, 
other  than  persons  in  the  military  service  of  the  enemy.  Towards  en- 
emy's vessels  and  their  crews  you  are  to  proceed,  in  exercising  tbe 
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rights  of  war,  with  all  the  justice  and  humanity  which  characterize  the 
nation  of  which  you  are  members.  The  master  and  one  or  more  of  the 
principal  persons  belonging  to  the  captured  vessel  are  to  be  sent,  as 
i!(€K)n  after  the  capture  as  may  be,  to  the  judge,  or  judges,  of  the  proper 
court  of  the  United  States,  to  be  examined  upon  oath  touching  the  in- 
terest or  property  of  the  captured  vessel  and  her  lading ;  and  at  the 
same  time  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  judge  or  judges  all  passes,  charter- 
parties,  bills  of  lading.  Invoices,  letters,  and  other  documents  and  writ- 
ings found  on  board  ^  the  said  papers  to  be  proved  by  affidavit  of  the 
commander  of  the  capturing  vessel,  or  some  other  person  present  at  the 
capture,  to  be  produced  as  they  were  received,  without  fraud,  addition, 
subductiou,  or  embezzlement.' " 

2  HaUeck's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  13  Jf.  See,  on  instmctions  to  privateera 
of  the  United  States,  the  Mary  and  Sasan,  1  Wheat.,  46.  See  2  Wheat., 
(App.)  80. 

In  Mr.  Oallatin's  speech  of  February  10, 1797,  he  advocates  priva- 
teering as  '^our  only  mode  of  warfare  against  European  nations  at  sea.' 

Adams's  Gallatin,  170. 

^^  Privateers  will  find  their  own  men  and  money.  Let  nothing  be 
spared  to  encourage  them.  They  are  the  dagger  which  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  the  enemy— their  commerce." 

Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Jan.  1,  1815.    6  Jeff.  Works,  409. 

"  With  regard  to  the  ideas  suggested  in  your  note  of  22d  of  March 
of  a  common  agreement  to  be  adopted  by  all  Governments,  or  by  several 
in  amity  with  each  other,  to  consider  as  a  pirate  every  privateer  with 
a  commission  delivered  with  blanks  left  for  the  names,  unlimited  in 
point  of  time,  or  whose  captain,  and  at  least  half  of  its  crew,  should 
not  be  natives  of  the  country  under  whose  flag  the  privateer  shall  be 
navigated,  I  would  submit  to  your  enlightened  consideration  that,  in- 
dependently of  the  question  whether  all  or  any  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
are  prepared  to  agree  upon  such  a  mutual  stipulation,  there  might  be 
great  difficulty  to  the  admission  of  the  principle  in  the  code  of  the 
United  States.  By  the  laws  of  nations  the  punishment  denounced 
against  the  crime  of  piracy  is  capital ;  a  severity  which,  by  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  United  States,  is  confined  to  very  few  crimes  of  the  most 
atrocious  character.  It  would  scarcely  be  compatible  with  the  senti- 
ments prevailing  in  this  nation  to  extend  that  heaviest  of  all  penalties 
to  offenses  the  malignity  of  which  might  be  so  different  in  degree  ac- 
cording to  the  various  circumstances  under  which  they  might  be  per- 
petrated.'^ 

Mr.  Adams,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  de  Nenville,  Apr.  15,  1819.  MSS.  Notes,  For. 
Leg. 

^^  The  issuing  of  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  is  an  act  of  high 
sovereign  authority.  Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
this  iK)wer  is  intrusted  alone  to  Congress.  A  declaration  of  war,  with- 
out a  special  ])roviRioii  for  the  purpose,  contained  in  the  act,  does  not 
confer  upon  the  PrcsidcMit  this  authority.     Whenever  civilized  Govern- 
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ments  resort  to  this  expedient  to  annoy  their  enemies,  they  adopt  the 
regulations  and  restrictions  necessary  to  prevent  or  panish  abuses 
almost  necessarily  arising  from  the  grant  to  private  individuals  of  the 
authority  to  make  war  upon  the  ocean:  Eesponsible  securities  are 
required  in  such  cases  from  the  commanders  of  privateers,  to  prevent 
them  from  abusing  their  high  trust.  By  means  such  as  these  the  rights 
of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  power  granting  the  commission,  as 
well  as  those  of  neutrals,  are  maintained,  and  the  rights  of  war,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  civilized  nations,  are  secured  even  to  the 
enemy.  These  precautions  are  necessary  to  prevent  such  commissions 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  free-booters,  slave-traders,  and  pirates 
prepared  to  violate  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  in  the  pursuit  of  plunder. 

'^  What,  then,  milst  be  thought  of  a  Government,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  which,  disregarding  all  its  high  duties,  sends  its  agents  abroad 
with  hundreds  of  blank  commissions  to  privateers,  to  be  sold  to  all  the 
wretches  upon  *earth,  base  enough  to  make  the  purchase  t  The  high 
prerogatives  of  sovereign  powers  are  thu^  transferred  to  the  lowest 
agent,  who  is  authorized  to  fill  up  the  blank  in  the  commission,  by  in- 
serting the  name  of  the  commander  of  the  privateer.  Well  did  the 
President  observe,  in  his  last  annual  message  to  Congress,  that, '  as  the 
preliminaries  required  by  the  practice  of  civilized  nations  for  commis- 
sioning i)rivateers,  and  regulating  their  conduct,  appear  not  to  have 
been  observed,  and  as  these  commissions  are  in  blank,  to  be  filled  up 
with  the  names  of  citizens  and  subjects  of  all  nations  who  may  be  will- 
ing to  purchase  them,  the  whole  proceeding  can  only  be  construed  as 
an  invitation  to  all  the  freebooters  upon  earth,  who  are  willing  to  pay 
for  the  privilege,  to  cruise  against  American  commerce.'    •    •    • 

**  This  Government  cannot  recognize  the  lawful  existence  of  Mexican 
privateers  in  the  Mediterranean.  Those  assuming  this  name  have  not 
received  their  commissions  iji  Mexico,  but  in  friendly  countries,  where 
to  grant  or  to  accept  them  was  a  violation  of  neutral  rights ;  they  do 
not  belong  to  Mexican  citizens,  and  their  crews  are  composed  chiefly  of 
Spanish  subjects,  who,  by  the  act  of  accepting  such  commissions,  become 
pirate^.  Tbese  corsairs  take  to  the  seas,  under  color  of  commissions 
issued  in  blank  and  filled  up  in  a  Spanish  port  by  some  inferior  agent, 
from  whom  they  have  purchased  the  privilege  to  plunder  American 
vessels.  Among  their  crews  will  be  found  pirates,  slave  traders,  and 
freebooters  of  almost  every  country,  except  Mexico  herself,  ready  to  prey 
upon  the  commerce  of  all  nations,  when  this  can  be  done  with  impunity. 
The  character  and  the  interests  of  all  Christendom  require  that*  they 
should  not  receive  the  countenance  of  any  civilized  nation. 

"Our  vessels  of  war  .in  the  Mediterranean  will  be  ordere<l  to  seize 
and  send  home  for  trial  as  pirates,  under  the  treaty  of  1795  and  the 
act  of  March  3,  1847,  all  Spanish  subjects  who  have  accepted  and  acted 
under  such  Mexican  commissions." 

Mr.  Buchanao,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sauaclero,  Juue  13, 1847.    MSS.  Inst,,  Spain. 
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'' Thursday,  March  16,  1854. 

"  Called-at  the  foreign  office  by  the  iu vitation  of  Lord  Clareiuloii.  He 
presented  me  a  printed  treaty  in  blank,  which  he  proposed  should  be 
executed  by  Great  Britain,  J'rance,  and  the  United  States.  The  chief 
object  of  it  was  that  all  captains  of  privateers  and  their  crews  should 
be  considered  and  pnnisbed  as  pirates,  who,  being  subjects  or  citizens 
of  one  of  the  three  nations  who  were  neutral,  should  cruise  against  either 
of  the  others  when  belligerent.  The  object  undoubtedly  was  to  prevent 
Americans  from  taking  service  in  Russian  privatelns  during  the  present 
war.  We  had  much  conversation  on  the  subject,  which  1  do  not  ujean 
to  repeat,  this  memorandum  being  merely  intended  to  refresh  my  own 
memory.  His  lordship  had  before  him  a  list  of  the  different  treaties 
"between  the  United  States  and  other  nations  on  this  subject. 

"I  was  somewhat  taken  by  surprise,  though  I  stated  my  objections 
pretty  clearly  to  such  a  treaty.  Not  having  done  justice  to  the  subject, 
in  my  own  opinion,  I  requested  and  obtained  an  interview  for  the  next 
day,  when  I  stated  them  more  fully  and  clearly.  The  heads  were  as 
follows : 

'*^1.  It  would  be  a  violation  of  our  neutrality  in  the  war  to  agree  with 
France  and  England  that  American  citizens  who  served  on  board  Rus- 
sian privateers  should  be  punished  as  pirates.  To  prevent  this,  Rus- 
sia should  become  a  party  to  the  treaty,  which,  under  existing  circum- 
stances,  was  impossible. 

"2.  Our  treaties  only  embraced  a  person  of  either  nation  who  should 
lake  commissions  as  privateers,  and  did  not  extend  to  the  crew.  Sailors 
were  a  thoughtless  race,  and  it  would  be  cruel  and  unjust  to  punish 
them  as  pirates  for  taking  such  service,  when  they  often  might  do  it 
from  want  and  necessity. 

"  3.  The  British  law  claims  all  who  are  born  as  British  subjects  to 
be  British  subjects  forever.  We  naturalize  them  and  protect  them  as 
American  citizens.  If  the  treaty  were  concluded,  and  a  British  cruiser 
should  capture  a  Russian  privateer  with  a  naturalized  Irishman  on 
board,  what  would  be  the  consequence?  The  British  law  could  not 
punish  him  as  an  American  citizen  undt  r  the  treaty,  because  it  would 
regard  him  as  a  British  subject.  It  might  hang  him  for  high  treason  ; 
and  such  an  event  would  produce  a  collision  between  tne  two  countries. 
The  old  and  the  dangerous  question  woirld  then  be  presented  in  one  of 
its  worst  aspects. 

"4.  Whilst  such  a  treaty  might  be  justly  executed  by  such  nations 
as  Great  Britain  and  the  Unitecl  States,  would  it  be  just,  wise,  or  hu- 
mane to  agree  that  their  sailors  who  took  service  on  board  a  privateer 
should  be  summarily  tried  and  executed  as  pirates  by  several  powers 
which  could  be  named  ? 

"  5.  Cut  bono  should  Great  Britain  make  such  a  treaty  with  France 
during  the  existing  war.  If  no  neutral  power  should  enter  into  it  with 
them,  it  could  have  no  effect  during  its  continuance. 

"6*  The  time  mightpossibly  come  when  Great  Britain,  in  a  war  with 
the  despotisms  of  Europe,  might  find  it  to  be  exceedingly  to  her  inter- 
est to  employ  American  sailors  on  board  her  privateers,  and  such  a 
treaty  would  render  this  impossible.  Why  should  she  unnecessarily^ 
bind  her  hands  ? 

"  7.  The  objections  of  the  United  States  to  enter  into  entangling  alli- 
ances with  European  nations. 

"8.  By  the  law  of  nations,  as  expounded  both  in  British  and  American 
courts,  a  commission  to  a  privateer,  regularly  issued  by  a  belligerent 
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nation,  protects  both  the  captain  and  the  crew  from  pnnishiiient  as 
pirates.  Would  the  different  commercial  nations  of  the  earth.be  williug 
to  change  this  law  as  yon  propose,  especially  in  regard  to  the  crew ! 
Would  it  be  proper  to  do  so  in  regard  to  the  latter  ! 

<^  After  I  had  stated  these  objections  at  soihe  length  on  Friday,  the 
17th  of  March,  Lord  Clarendon  observed  that  when  some  of  them  were 
stated  the  day  before,  they  had  struck  him  with  so  much  force  after  re 
flection,  that  he  had  come  to  the  office  from  the  House  of  Lords  at  night 
and  written  them  down  aod  sent  them  to  Sir  James  Graham.  In  bis 
own  opinion  the  treaty  ought  not  to  be  concluded,  and  if  the  Cabinet 
came  to  this  conclusion  the  aftair  should  drop,  and  I  agreed  I  would  not 
write  to  the  Department  on  the  subject.  If  otherwise,  and  the  treaty 
should  be  presented  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  then  I  was 
to  report  our  conversation." 

Memoranda  of  Mr.  BuchanaD,  minister  at  London.    2  Cnrtis'  Buchanan,  128. 

"In  answer  (to  Lord  Clarendon)  I  admitted  that  the  practice  of  priva- 
teering was  subject  to  great  abuses ;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  me  possi- 
ble, under  existing  circumstances,  for  the  United  States  to  agree  to 
its  suppression,  unless  the  naval  powers  would  go  one  step  further,  and 
consent  that  war  against  private  property  should  be  abolished  altogether 
upon  the  ocean,  as  it  had  already  been  upon  the  land.  There  was  noth- 
ing really  different  in  principle  or  morality  between  the  act  of  a  regular 
cruiser  and  that  of  a  privateer  in  robbing  a  merchant  vessel  upon  the 
ocean,  and  confiscating  the  property  of  private  individuals  on  board  for 
the  benefit  of  the  captor.  But  how  would  the  suppression  of  privateer- 
ing, without  going  further,  operate  upon  the  United  States!  Suppose, 
for  example,  we  should  again  unfortunately  be  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Great  Britain,  which  I  earnestly  hope  might  never  be  the  case,  to  what  a 
situation  must  we  be  reduced  if  we  should  consent  to  abolish  privateer- 
ing? The  navy  of  Great  Britain  was  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the 
United  States  in  the  number  of  vessels-of-war.  •  •  •  The  only 
means  which  we  would  possess  to  counterbalance  in  some  degree  their 
far  greater  numerical  strength  would  be  to  convert  our  merchant 
vessels  cast  out  of  employment  by  the  war  into  privateers,  and  en- 
deavor, by  their  assistance,  to  inflict  as  much  iujury  on  British  as  they 
would  be  able  to  inflict  on  American  commerce." 

Mr.  Buchanan ,  minister  at  London,  to  Mr.  Marcy,  Mar.  24, 1854.  MSS.  Dispatches, 
6r.  Brit.    House  Ex.  Doc.  103,  33d  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

"  The  King  of  Prussia  entirely  approves  of  the  project  of  a  treaty  to 
the  same  effect  (as  to  protection  of  private  property  at  sea)  submitted 
to  him,  but  proposes  an  additional  aj^ticle  providing  for  the  renunciation 
of  privateering.  Such  an  article,  for  most  obvious  reasons,  is  much 
desired  by  nations  having  naval  establishments,  large  in  proportion  to 
their  foreign  commerce.  If  it  were  adopted  as  an  international  rule, 
the  commerce  of  a  nation  having  comparatively  a  small  naval  force, 
would  be  very  much  at  the  mercy  pf  its  enemy,  in  case  of  war  with  a 
power  of  decided  naval  superiority.  The  bare  statement  of  the  condi- 
tion in  which  the  United  States  would  be  placed,  after  having  surren- 
dered the  right  to  resort  to  privateers,  in  the  event  of  war  with  a  bellig- 
erent of  naval  supremacy,  will  show  that  this  Government  could  never 
listen  to  such  a  proposition.    The  qavy  of  thjB  ,first  maritime  power  in 
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Bnropeis  at  least  ten  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  United  States.  Tbe 
foreign  commerce  of  the  two  coantries  is  nearly  equal,  and  about 
equally  exposed  to  hostile  depredations.  In  war  between  that  power 
and  the  United  States,  without  resort  on  our  part  to  our  mercantile 
marine,  the  means  of  our  enemy  to  inflict  injury  upon  our  commerce  * 
would  be  tenfold  greater  than  ours  to  retaliate.  We  could  not  extri- 
cate our  country  from  this  unequal  condition,  with  such  an  enemy,  un- 
less we  at  once  departed  from  our  present  peaceful  policy,  and  became 
a  great  naval  power.  Nor  would  this  country  be  better  situated,  in  war 
with  one  of  the  secondary  naval  powers.  Though  the  naval  disparity 
would  be  less,  the  greater  extent,  and  more  exposed  condition  of  our 
wide  spread  commerce,  would  give  any  of  them  alike  advantage  over  us. 
^^  The  proposition  to  enter  into  engagements  to  forego  resort  to  pri- 
vateers, in  case  this  country  should  be  forced  iutx)  war  with  a  great  naval 
power,  is  not  entitled  to  more  favorable  consideration  than  would  be  a 
proposition  to  agree  not  to  accept  the  services  of  volunteers  for  opera- 
tions on  land.  When  the  honor  or  the  rights  of  our  country  require  it 
to  assume  a  hostile  attitude,  it  confidently  relies  upon  the  patriotism  of 
it«  citizens,  not  ordinarily  devoted  to  the  military  profession,  to  aug- 
ment the  Army  and  the  Navy,  so  as  to  make  them  fully  adequate  to  the 
emergency  which  calls  them  into  action.  The  proposal  to  surrender  the 
right  to  employ  privateers  is  professedly  founded  upon  the  principle 
that  private  property  of  unoffending  non-combatants,  though  enemies, 
should  be  exempt  from  the  ravages  of  war ;  but  the  proposed  surrender 
goes  but  little  way  in  carrying  out  that  principle,  which  equally  requires 
that  such  private  property  should  not  be  seized  or  molested  by  national 
ships-of-war.  Should  the  leading  powers  of  Europe  concur  in  propos- 
ing, as  a  rule  of  international  law,  to  exempt  private  x)roperty  upon  the 
ocean  from  seizure  by  public  armed  cruisers,  as  well  as  by  privateers, 
the  United  States  will  readily  meet  them  upon  that  broad  ground." 

President  Pierce,  Second  Annual  Message,  1854. 

*'  Both  Great  Britain  and  France,  as  well  as  Russia,  feel  much  con- 
cerned as  to  the  course  which  our  citizens  will  take  in  regard  to  priva- 
teering. The  two  former  powers  would  at  this  time  most  readily  enter 
into  convcLtions  stipulating  that  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  party 
being  a  neutral,  who  shall  accept  commissions  or  letters  of  marque,  and 
engage  in  the  privateer  service,  the  other  party  being  a  belligefent, 
may  be  treated  as  pirates.  A  stipulation  to  this  effect  is  contained  in 
several  of  our  treaties,  but  I  do  not  think  the  President  would  permit 
it  to  be  inserted  in  any  new  one.  His  objection  to  it  does  not  arise  from 
a  desire  to  have  our  citizens  embark  in  foreign  belligerent  service,  but 
on  the  contrary,  he  would  much  regret  to  see  them  take  such  a  course. 
Our  laws  go  as  far  as  those  of  any  other  nation,  I  think  further,  in  ](iy- 
ing  restraints  upon  them  in  regard  to  going  into  foreign  privateer  serv- 
ice.   This  Government  is  not  prepared  to  listen  to  any  proposition  for 
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a  total  suppression  ol  privateering.  It  would  uut  eut«r  into  any  con- 
vention whereby  it  would  preclude  itself  from  resorting  to  the  merchant 
marine  of  the  country  in  case  it  should  become  a  belligerent  party." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  BncbanaD,  Apr.  13,  1854.    MS8.  Inst.,  Gr.Brit. 

"  The  \iew8  of  the  President  on  the  proposal  by  Prussia  to  add  a 
provision  against  granting  letters  of  marque  to  privateers,  are  briefly 
presented  in  bis  annual  message  to  Congress  of  the  4th  instant,  a  copy 
of  which  accompanies  this  note.  Limited  as  that  proposal  is,  the  Presi- 
dent is  unwilling  to  accede  to  it. 

"  If  a  stipulation  in  regard  to  the  individual  property  of  the  citizens 
or  subjects  of  powers  engaged  in  hostilities  as  comprehensive  as  that 
suggested  in  the  message  had  any  chance  of  being  generally  accept- 
able, he  would  agree  to  add  it  to  those  contained  in  the  draft.  As  a 
provision  in  any  form  to  renounce  the  right  of  granting  letters  of 
marque  or  of  seizing  private  property  on  the  high  seas  by  public  armed 
cruisers  would  undoubtedly  embarrass  and  probably  defeat  the  attempt 
to  secure  the  general  recognition  of  the  essential  neutral  rights  pro- 
posed by  the  convention,  the  President  sincerely  hoped  that  His  Maj- 
esty the  King  of  Prassia  would  agree  to  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  has 
been  presented  to  him  by  the  United  States."    ^ 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Baron  Gerolt,  Dec.  9,  1854.     MS8.  Notes,  Pruasia. 

"  Some  of  the  powers  which  are  parties  to  that  *  declaration,'  and 
many  which  are  invited  to  concur  in  it,  are  under  solemn  treaty  stipula- 
tions with  the  United  States,  and  it  is  presumed  they  are  with  other 
nations,  in  which  the  right  to  resort  to  privateers  is  not  only  recognized, 
but  the  manner  of  employing  them  is  regulated  with  great  particularity. 
How  the  proposed  new  engagement  can  be  reconciled  with  the  faithful 
observance  of  existing  treaty  stipulations  on  the  subject  cannot  be  easily 
perceived. 

"I  shall  not,  in  this  dispatch,  remark  upon  the  incompatibility  of  these 
obligations,  nor  shall  I  now  exhibiC  the  views  which  this  Government 
entertains  of  the  fatal  doctrine  now  attempted  to  be  introduced  into  the 
maritime  code,  to  most  commercial  nations,  and  especially  to  those 
which  are  not  burdened,  or  may  not  choose  to  burden  themselves,  with 
large  naval  establishments. 

"  The  light  of  a  commerchil  state,  when  unhappily  involved  in  war, 
to  employ  its  mercantile  marine  for  defense  and  aggression,  has  here- 
tofore proved  to  be  an  essential  ai«l  in  checking  the  domination  of  a  heh 
ligerent  possessed  of  a  i)owerful  navy.  By  the  surrender  of  that  uncon- 
tested right  one  legitimate  mode  of  defense  is  parted  with  for  a  like  sur- 
render only  in  form  by  a  strong  naval  power,  but  in  effect  the  mutual 
surrender  places  the  weaker  nation  more  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  stronger.'' 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Gadsden,  July  14, 1856.     MSS.  Inst.,  Mex. ;  Mr. 
Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Seibels,  Jaly  14,  1856.     MSS.  Inst.,  Belgium, 
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"The  policy  ot  the  law  wLicli  allows  a  resort  to  privateers  lias  been 
questioned  fofr  reasons  which  do  not  command  the  assent  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. Without  entering  into  a  fall  discussion  on  this  point,  the  un- 
dersigned will  confront  the  ordinary  and  chiejf  objection  to  that  policy 
by  an  authority  which  will  be  regarded  with  profound  respect,  particu- 
larly in  France.  In  a  commentary  on  the  French  ordonnance  of  16G8, 
Valin  says : 

"  'However  lawful  and  time-honored  this  mode  of  warfare  may  be,  it 
is  nevertheless  disapproved  of  by  some  pretended  philosophers.  Ac- 
cording to  their  notions  such  is  not  the  way  in  which  the  state  and  the 
sovereign  are  to  be  served  ;  whilst  the  profits  which  individuals  may 
derive  from  the  pursuit  are  illicit,  or  at  least  disgraceful.  But  this  is 
the  language  of  bad  citizens,  who,  under  th^  stately  mask  of  a  spurious 
wisdom  and  of  a  craftily  sensitive  conscience,  seek  to  mislead  the  judg- 
ment by  a  concealment  of  the  secret  motive  which  gives  birth  to  their 
indifilerence  for  the  welfare  and  advantage  of  the  state.  Such  are  as 
worthy  of  blame  as  are  those  entitled  to  praise  who  generously  expose 
their  property  and  their  lives  to  the  dangers  of  privateering.' 

*'  In  a  work  of  much  repute,  published  in  France  almost  simultane- 
ously with  the  proceedings  of  the  congress  at  Paris,  it  is  declared  that 
<  the  issuing  of  letters  of  marque,  therefore,  is  a  constantly  customary 
belligerent  act.  Privateers  are  bonaJid€WB,T  vessels,  manned  by  vol- 
unteers, to  whom,  by  way  of  reward,  the  sovereign  resigns  such  prizes 
as  they  make,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  sometimes  assigns  to  the  land 
forces  a  portion  of  the  war  contributions  levied  on  the  conquered 
enemy.'    (Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  des  Prises  Maritimes.)    •    •    • 

"  No  nation  which  has  a  due  sense  of  self-respect  will  allow  any  other 
belligerent  or  neutral  to  determine  the  character  of  the  force  which  it 
may  deem  proper  to  use  in  prosecuting  hostilities }  nor  will  it  act  wisely 
if  it  voluntarily  surrenders  the  right  to  resort  to  any  means  sanctioned 
by  international  law  which  under  any  circumstances  may  be  advantage- 
ously used  for  defense  or  aggression. 

^<  The  United  States  consider  powerful  navies  and  large  standing 
armies,  as  permanent  establishments,  to  be  detrimental  to  national  pros- 
perity and  dangerous  to  civil  liberty.  The  expense  of  keeping  them  up 
is  burdensome  to  the  people ;  they  are  in  some  degree  a  menace  to  peace 
among  nations.  A  large  force  ever  ready  to  be  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  war  is  a  temptation  to  rush  into  it.  The  policy  of  the  Unified  States 
has  ever  been,  and  never  more  than  now,  adverse  to  such  establish- 
ments, and  they  can  never  be  brought  to  acquiesce  in  any  change  in 
international  law  which  may  render  it  necessary  for  them  to  maintain 
a  powerful  navy  or  large  standing  army  in  time  of  peace.  If  forced  to 
vindicate  their  rights  by  arms  they  are  content,  in  the  present  aspect  of 
international  relations,  to  rely,  in  military  operations  on  land,  mainly 
upon  volunteer  troops,  and  for  the  protection  of  their  commerce,  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree  upon  their  mercantile  marine.    If  this  country 
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were  deprived  of  these  resources  it  would  be  obliged  to  change  its  i>olicy 
and  assume  a  military  attitude  before  the  world.  In  r&istiug  au  at- 
tempt to  change  the  existing  maritime  law  that  may  produce  such  a 
result,  it  looks  beyond  its  own  interest,  and  embraces  in  its  view  the 
interest  of  all  nations  as  are  not  likely  to  be  dominant  naval  powers. 
Their  situation  in  this  respect  is  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  them  the  protection  of  commerce  and  the  mainteiiance  of  inter- 
national relations  of  peace  api^eal  as  strongly  as  to  this  country  to  with- 
stand the  proposed  change  in  the  settled  law  of  nations.  To  such  nations 
the  surrender  of  the  right  to  resoirt  to  privateers  would  be  attended  with 
consequences  most  adverse  to  their  commercial  prosperity  without  any 
compensating  advantages.    •    •    • 

^'  It  certainly  ought  not  to  excite  the  least  surprise  that  strong  naval 
powers  should  be  willing  to  forego  the  practice,  comparatively  useless 
to  them,  of  employing  privateers  upon  condition  that  weaker  powers 
agree  to  part  with  their  most  effective  means  of  defending  their  mari- 
time rights.  It  is  in  the  opinion  of  this  Government  to  be  seriously  ap- 
prehended that  if  the  use  of  privateers  be  abandoned  the  dominion  over 
the  seas  will  be  surrendered  to  those  powers  which  adopt  the  policy 
and  have  the  means  of  keeping  up  large  navies.  The  one  which  has  a 
decided  naval  superiority  would  be  potentially  the  mistress  of  the  ocean, 
and  by  the  abolition  of  privateering  that  domination  would  be  more 
firmly  secured.  Such  a  power  engaged  in  a  war  with  a  nation  inferior 
in  naval  strength  would  have  nothing  to  do  for  the  security  and  pro- 
tection of  its  commerce  but  to  look  after  the  ships  of  the  regular  navy 
of  its  enemy.  These  might  be  held  in  check  by  one-half  or  less  of  its 
naval  force,  and  the  other  might  sweep  the  commerce-of  its  enemy  from 
the  ocean.  !Nor  would  the  injurious  effect  of  a  vast  naval  superiority 
to  weaker  states  be  much  diminished  if  that  superiority  was  shared 
among  three  or  four  great  powers.  It  is  unquestionably  the  interest  of 
such  weaker  states  to  discountenance  and  resist  a  measure  which  fos- 
ters the  growth  of  regular  naval  establishments.^ 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sartiges,  July  28,  1856.    MSS.  Notes,  France. 

The  President  ^^  finds  himself  unable  to  agree  to  the  first  principle  in 
the '  declaration '  contained  in  Protocol  No.  23,  which  proposes  to  abolish 
privateering,  or  to  the  proposition  in  the  Protocol  Ko.  24,  which  de- 
clared the  indivisibility  of  the  four  principles  of  the  declaration,  ami 
surrenders  the  liberty  to  negotiate  in  regard  to  neutralrights  except 
on  inadmissible  conditions.  It  cannot  have  been  the  object  of  the  Gov- 
ernments represented  in  the  congress  at  Paris  to  obstruct  the  adoption 
of  principles  \vhich  all  approve  and  are  willing  to  observe,  unless  they 
are  encumbered  by  an  unrelated  principle  to  which  some  Governments 
cannot  accede  without  a  more  extended  application  of  it  than  that 
which  is  proposed  by  the  Paris  congress." 

Mr.  Maroy,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Maaon,  Jaly  29,  1856.    MSS.  Inst.,  France. 
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^^Tliougli  the  President  does  not  seriously  appreheud  that  the  rigliUs 
of  tbe  United  States  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  privateers  will  be 
affected  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  new  state  of  things  which  may 
:iri8e  oat  of  the  proceedings  of  the  congress  at  Parid,  yet  it  would  be 
gratifying  to  him  to  be  assured  by  the  Government  of  Sardinia  that  no 
new  complications  in  our  relations  with  it  are  likely  to  spring  from  those 
proceedings.  He  trusts  that,  so  long  as  Sardinia  is,  and  he  anxiously 
desires  that  she  should  ever  be,  a  friendly  power,  her  ports  will  be,  as 
they  heretofore  have  been,  a  refuge  from  the  dangers  of  the  sea  and 
from  attack  as  well  for  our  own  privateers  as  for  our  merchant  vessels 
and  national  ships-of-war  in  the  event  of  hostilities  between  any  other 
European  power  and  this  country." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  DaDiel,  July  29,  1856.    MSS.  Inst.,  Italy. 

"  You  will  see  by  the  inclosed  slip  just  cut  from  the  Globe  newspaper 
that  Mr.  Cobden  anticipates  for  your  conditional  surrender  of  priva- 
teering an  almost  unanimous  decision  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  its 
favor.  This  is  a  sincere,  and,  I  believe,  a  sound  opinion,  viewing  the 
((uestion  as  an  JEnglish  one.  They  will  gain  everything,  first,  for  the 
security  of  their  commerce,  and,  second,  in  the  concentrative  efficacy 
of  their  prodigious  naval  armament.  War  will  not  endanger  their 
merchant  ships  or  their  manufactures,  and  thus,  relieved  from  all  care 
about  these  vital  interests,  they  may  send  their  fleets  to  bully  and  thun- 
der where  they  please.  Opposite  results  may  be  drawn  from  an  Amer- 
ican view.  Losing  the  right  of  privateering,  in  other  words,  of  assail- 
ing the  vital  interests  of  our  adversary,  our  means  of  aggression  are 
nil.  Our  Navy  must  be  docked,  and  we  must  be  content  with  whatever 
terms  the  adversary  in  this  national  duel  may  prescribe  for  a  peace,  if 
indeed  a  peace  would  ever  be  desirable  or  attainable.  You  see,  I  have 
my  misgivings  on  your  great  measure  of  change  in  the  rights  of  nations 
at  war.  If  our  If avy  approached  anywhere  near  to  the  power  of  the  one 
displayed  off  Portsmouth  last  spring,  I  should  be  quite  willing  to  let  it 
take  its  chance  in  defending  our  coast,  but  as  it  now  is,  and,  as  I  am 
afraid,  by  an  unwise  economy,  it  may  long  be  kept,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  at  how  many  points  of  landing  along  our  coast  a  war  would  rapidly 
become  one  of  invasion." 

Mr.  Dallas  to  Mr.  Marcy ,  Sec.  of  State,  Dec.  12, 1856.    1  Letters  from  London ,  1 19. 

Mr.  Seward's  circular  of  April  24, 1861,  proposing  to  abolish  priva- 
teering, shows  on  its  face  that  the  proposition  was  a  mere  temporary 
f^xpedient  induced  by  the  exigencies  of  the  civil  war.  He  recites  the 
propositions  of  the  Paris  congress:  (1)  that  privateering  be  abolished  ; 
(2)  that  neutral  flags  should  cover  enemy's  goods;  (3)  that  neutral  goods 
should  not  be  liable  to  capture  under  enemy's  flag ;  and  (4)  that  block 
ades  must  be  effective.  He  then  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  the 
President  (Mr.  Pierce),  on  July  14,  1856,  declined  to  accede  to  these 
propositions,  Mr  Marcy,  then  Secretary  of  State,  said  that  the  United 
States  were  willing  to  accept  the  abolition  of  privateering  '^  with  an 
amendment  which  should  exempt  the  private  property  of  individuals, 
though  belonging  to  belligerent  states,  from  seizure,  or  confiscation  by 
national  vessels  in  maritime  war."  This,  however,  was  not  acceded  to 
by  England,  and  the  proposition,  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration,  was 
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withdrawn.  Since  then,  however,  things  have  changed.  "  Europe 
seems  once  more  on  the  verge  of  qnite  general  wars.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  portion  of  the  American  people  have  raised  the  standard  of  insurrec- 
tion, and  proclaimed  a  provisional  Government,  and,  through  their  or- 
gans, have  taken  the  bad  resolution  to  invite  privateers  to  prey  upon 
the  peaceful  commerce  of  the  United  States.  Prudence  and  humanity 
combing  in  persuading  the  President,  under  the  circumstances,  that  it 
is  wise  to  secure  the  lesser  good  offered  by  the  Paris  congress,  without 
waiting  indefinitely  in  hope  to  obtain  the  greater  one  offered  to  the  mari- 
time nations  by  the  President  of  the  United  States."  This  proposition 
was  not  entertained  by  England  and  France,  and  that  it  was  a  mere 
transient  impulse  of  Mr.  Seward,  and  was  speedily  withdrawn,  if  not 
forgotten,  is  illustrated  by  his  letter  of  July  12, 1802,  to  Mr.  Adams,  in 
which  he  says :  "  This  transaction  will  furnish  you  a  suitable  occasion 
for  informing  Earl  Russel  that  since  the  Oreto  and  other  gunboats  are 
being  received  by  the  insurgents  from  Europe  to  renew  demoustra' 
tions  on  national  commere.  Congress  is  about  to  authorize  the  issue  of 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  that  if  we  find  it  necessary  to  sup- 
press that  x>iracy,  we  shall  bring  privateers  into  service  for  that  purpose, 
and,  of  course,  for  that  purpose  only."  Congress  did  not  authorize  the 
issuing  of  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  it  not  being  ''necessary;"  J)ut 
that  such  a  step  should  be  held  by  Mr.  Seward  to  be  the  duty  and  right 
of  the  Government  shows  that  his  circular  of  April  24,  1861,  mast  have 
been  regarded  by  him,  if  regarded  at  all,  as  recalled.  It  certainly  was 
never  acted  on  by  any  European  power. 

The  2d  section  of  the  act  of  August  5, 1861,  to  protect  commerce  and 
punish  piracy,  authorize<l  the  President  to  direct  the  commanders  of 
''armed  vessels  sailing  under  the  authority  of  any  letters  of  marque  or 
reprisal  granted  by  the  (Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  the  command- 
ers of  any  other  suitable  vcvssels,"  to  seize  and  capture  vessels  intended 
for  piratical  aggressions ;  no  act,  however,  authorizing  the  issue  of  let- 
ters of  marque  during  the  civil  war  was  i)assed  (see  Stat.  L.,  1861, 315), 
though,  as  will  be  seen,  Mr.  Seward  reserved  the  right  so  to  do  if  it 
were  necessary.  But  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  a  note  of  October 
1,  18G1,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  said: 

"In  relation  to  the  communication  of  K.  B.  Forbes,  esq.,  a  copy  of 
which  was  sent  by  you  to  this  Department  on  the  16th  ultimo,  inquir- 
ing whether  letters  of  marque  cannot  be  furnished  for  the  propeller 
Pembroke,  which  is  about  to  be  dispatched  to  China,  I  have  the  honor 
to  state  that  it  appears  to  me  there  are  objections  to,  and  no  authority 
for,  granting  letters  of  marque  in  the  present  contest.  I  am  not  aware 
that  Congress,  which  has  the  exclusive  power  of  granting  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal,  has  authorized  such  letters  to  be  issued  against 
the  insurgents,  and  were  there  such  authorization  I  am  not  prepared  to 
advise  its  exercise,  because  it  would,  in  my  view,  be  a  recognition  of 
the  assumption  of  the  insurgents  that  they  are  a  distinct  and  independ- 
ent nationality. 

"  Under  the  act  of  August  5,  1861, '  supplementary  to  an  act  entitled 
an  act  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  to  punish  the 
crime  of  piracy,'  the  President  is  authorized  to  instruct  the  commanders 
of  'armed  vessels  sailing  under  the  authority  of  any  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal  granted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  the  com- 
manders of  any  other  suitable  vessels,  to  subdue,  seize,  take,  and,  if  on 
the  high  seas,  to  send  into  any  port  of  the  United  States  any  vessel  or 
boat  built,  purchased,  fitted  out,  or  held,'  etc. 
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"This  allusion  to  letters  of  marque  does  uot  authorize  jsucli  Ic'tteis  to 
l>e  issued,  nor  do  i  find  any  other  Hct  containing  such  authorization. 
Bat  the  same  act,  in  the  2d  section,  as  above  quoted,  fjives  the  Presi- 
dent power  to  authorize  the  *  commanders  of  any  suitable  vessels  to 
subdue,  seize,'  etc.  Under  tliis  clause,  letters  permissive,  under  ]>roper 
restrictions  and  guards  against  abuse,  might  be  granted  to  the  propeller 
Pembroke,  so  as  to  meet  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Forbes.  This 
would  seem  to  be  lawful  and  perhaps  not  liable  to  the  objections  of 
granting  letters  of  marque  against  our  own  citizens,  and  that,  too,  with- 
out law  or  authority  i'rom  the  only  constituted  power  that  can  grant  it." 

Mr.  Welles,  Sec.  of  the  Navy,  to  Mr.  Sewartl,  Sec.  of  State,  Oct.  1, 1861,    MSS. 
Dept.  of  State. 

Mr.  Seward,  on  March  9,  1863,  wrote  to  Mr.  Adanas  (MSS.  Inst.,  Gr. 
Brit.)  that ''  Congress  has  conferred  upon  the  President  ample  power 
for  the  execution  of  the  latter  measure  (issue  of  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal)  and  the  necessary  arrangements  for  it  are  now  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  proper  Departments." 
He  subsequently  instructed  Mr.  Dayton  as  follows : 
"  The  unrestrained  issue  of  piratical  vessels  from  Europe  to  destroy 
our  commerce,  break  our  blockade  of  insurrection^-ry  ports,  and  invade 
our  loyal  coast,  would  practically  be  a^  European  war  against  the  Uni- 
ted States,  none  the  less  real  or  dangerous  for  wanting  the  sanction  of 
a  formal  declaration.  Congress  has  committed  to  the  President,  as  a 
weapon  of  national  defense,  the  authority  to  issue  letters  of  marque. 
We  know  that  it  is  a  weapon  that  cannot  be  handled  without  great 
danger  of  annoyance  to  neutral  and  friendly  commercial  powers.  But 
even  that  hazard  must  be  incurred  rather  than  quietly  submit  to  the 
apprehended  greater  evil." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dayton,  Apr.  24, 1863.    MSS.  Inst.,  France. 

"  Thoughtful  and  hopeful  minds  generally  favor  the  proposition  to 
exempt  private  persons  and  property  on  the  high  seas  from  the  inflic- 
tions of  war.  So  far  as  I  have  learned,  this  opinion  has,  however,  been 
by  no  means  universally  accepted.  There  is  a  large  class  of  persons 
who  habituHlly  regard  foreign  war  as  always  a  probable  contingency, 
besides  many  who  are  continually  accepting  a  contiict  with  some  partic- 
ular state  or  states.  These  persons  regard  privateering  not  only  as 
the  strongest  arm  of  naval  defense,  but  as  one  which  the  United  States 
could  use  with  greater  advantage  than  any  foreign  enemy.  Those  per- 
sons are  so  jealous  on  the  subject  of  privateering  that  they  are  always 
unwilling  to  consent  to  waive  the  riglit  in  any  one  treaty  for  fear  that 
the  treaty  may  become  a  precedent  for  the  entire  abandonment  of  that 
form  of  public  war.  Certainly  this  latter  class  very  strongly  prevailed 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  our  civil  war.  I  have  not  recently 
made  any  careful  inquiry  to  ascertain  how  far  that  jiopular  sentiment 
has  been  modified  by  the  return  of  ])eace." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  Feb.  19, 1868.     MSS.  Inst.,  Prnssia ; 
Dip.  Core.,  1868. 
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"A  bill  to  authorize  the  President,  during  the  conlinuaucu  of  the 
civil  war,  to  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  was  introduced  at  the 
session  of  1861-'62,  but  failed  in  consequence  of  the  position  taken  in 
oi>position,  that  letters  of  marque  could  only  be  granted  against  an 
independent  state,  and  that  their  issue  might  be  regarded  as  a  recog- 
nition of  the  Confederate  States.  It  was  also  objected  that  the  billif 
passed  would  be  regarded  as  an  admission  of  weakness  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Navy,  and  as  conflicting  with  the  position  that  privateer- 
ing, as  conducted  by  the  Confederate  States,  was  piracy." 

Congressional  Globe,  1661-'62,  3J25,  3335.  See  Lawrence's  Wheaton  (ed.  1863), 
643. 

As  to  enconragement  of  privateers  by  Congress  and  their  efficiency  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary  War,  see  2  John  Adams'  Works,  504;  3  ibid.,  37,  207;  7tMd., 
21, 23, 159, 176, 189, 273, 299, 312, 356 ;  10  ibid.,  27, 31.     ' 

As  to  their  encouragement  by  France,  see  7  John  Adams'  Works,  21,  33. 

As  to  policy  and  lawfulness  of  privateer! nj(,  see  9  John  Adams*  Works.  607; 
and  see  13  Hnnt'n  Merchants'  Mag.,  450,  456;  8  Edin.  Rev.,  13;  2  N.  Am. 
Rev.  (N.  S.),  166. 

As  to  Freu(ih  privateers,  see  8  John  Adams'  Works,  551 ;  9  ibid.,  16, 155. 

Mr.  JeffersoD'h  message  of  Jan.  21, 1805,  on  American  privateers,  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  is  given  in  2  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  607. 

The  papers  and  correspondence  connected  with  Pi:s;sident  Monroe's  inBtractioDS 
as  to  private  armed  vessels  are  given  in  President  Pierce's  message  of  Jone 
12,  1854 ;  Honse  Ex.  Doc.  lll,<3d  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

As  to  refusal  of  France  to  concnr  in  a  convention  with  the  United  States  so 
far  as  to  abolish  privateering  during  the  civil  war,  see  Mr.  Seward,  Sec. 
of  State,  to  Mr.  Dayton,  Sept.  10,  1861.    MSS.  Inst.,  France. 

Further  correspondence  relating  to  privateering  will  be  fonnd  in  Brit,  and  For. 
St.  Pap.  for  1860-'61  ;  vol.  51 ;  ibid.,  1864-'65,  vol.  55. 

Mr.  Sumner's  views  in  opposition  to  letters  of  marqne  and  reprisal  are  in  7  Sum- 
ner's Works,  278, 313. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  the  proposition  of  the  Pans 
conference  for  the  abolition  of  privateering  is  further  discnssed  supra, 
^  342.     See  also  3  Phill.  Int.  Law  (3d  ed.),  534. 

The  United  States  Govern  tneDt  surrendered  at  the  close  of  the  late 
civil  war  the  position  that  Confederate  privateers  were  pirates. 

Mr.  Bolles,  SoUcitor  of  the  Navy,  in  Atlantic  Monthly  for  July  and  August, 
1871.  See  these  ariicles  noticed  in  Sir  A.  Cockburn's  Review  of  the  Geneva 
Arbitration,  and  Bullock's  Secret  Service  of  Confederate  States,  ii,  116;' 
supra,  $  3*^1. 

The  status  of  Confederate  privateers  in  foreign  ports  is  considered  in  a  report 
with  accompanying:  papers  of  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  Apr.  26,  1862; 
House  Ex.  Doc.  104,  37th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

As  to  the  Cliesapeake  pirates,  see  supra.  $  27. 

"  Were  the  claims  of  the  great  naval  powers  to  seize  private  property 
on  the  high  seas  abandoned,  this  monopoly  would  be  less  prejndiciaL 
But,  directed  as  it  is  to  the  appropriation  of  such  spoils,  it  is  virtually, 
if  conceded,  a  monopoly  to  powers  of  a  particular  class  to  seize  what- 
ever is  afloat  on  the  waters  which  their  prize  courts  may  coudeiun. 
The  suppression  of  privateering,  therefore,  is  not  called  for  in  the  interest 
of  peace.  Such  suppression  would  only  add  another  stimulus  to  the  in- 
crease of  naval  armaments  already  bearing  so  oppressively  on  the  Old 
World ;  and  the  effect  would  be  to  force  on  this  continent  a  competition 
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in  tberainoas  race  for  naval  sapremacy  in  which  at  present  the  maritime 
powers  of  Europe  are  engaged.  And  it  should  also  be  observed  that  a 
privateer  navy  is  the  militia  of  the  seas,  consisteut  as  is  the  militia  of 
the  land  with  industrial  pursuits,  adding  to  the  wealth  and  comfort  of 
the  community  when  war  does  not  exist.  When  the  cahimity  of  war 
does  come,  then  there  will  be  enough  shipping  and  sailors  disengaged 
from  their  prior  employments  to  man  such  militia  fleets.  It  is  no 
doubt  a  choice  of  evils.  But  as  long  as  the  seizure  of  belligerent  pri- 
vate property  on  the  high  seas  is  countenanced  by  the  European  ma> 
rine  powers,  so  long  it  is  better  for  the  United  States  to  hold  the  right 
to  turn  their  merchant  service  into  naval  service  in  case  of  war,  than 
for  them  to  overburden  the  country  by.  an  enormous  navy  in  times  of 
j)eace.'' 

4 

*  Whart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  $  201. 

To  the  objection  that  privateers  may  appropriate  their  booty,  the  an- 
swer is  (1)  that  ships-of-war  appropriate  large  parts  of  such  booty  as 
prize-money,  and  (2)  that  privateers  may  be  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  to  prize-money  ^ith  ships-of-war.  This  difficulty  being  removed, 
and  privateers  being  subjected  to  naval  control,  it  is  hard  to  see  what 
greater  objections  exist  to  the  commissioning  of  the  commanders  of  pri- 
vateers than  to  the  issuing  of  commissions  to  particular  officers  to  raise 
troops  for  local  defense.  In  this  way,  in  fact,  as  is  remarked  by  Perels, 
an  author  of  eminence  already  cited,  the  necessity  of  large  navies  is 
avoided,  as  a  sovereign  with  a  mercantile  marine  can  readily,  by  issuing 
privateering  commissions,  so  harass  his  enemy's  commerce  as  to  equalize 
the  conflict  with  such  enemy,  though  possessing  a  far  superior  naval 
force.  The  retention  of  resources  which  would  punish  an  assailant  is 
one  of  the  best  ways  of  preventing  an  assault.  The  United  States  Oov- 
eniment  having  dected,  wisely  or  unwisely,  not  to  maintain  a  large 
navy,  can  only  keep  its  position  on  the  high  seas  by  holding  in  reserve 
the  right  to  commission  privateers  when  necessary. 

Ibid, 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  paper  dated  July  4,  1812,  vindicating  privateer- 
ing, says:  "What  is  war!  It  is  simply  a  contest  between  nations, 
of  trying  which  can  do  the  other  the  mc^t  harm.  Who  carries  on  the 
wart  Armies  are  formed  and  navies  manned  by  individuals.  How  is 
a  battle  gnined  ?  By  the  death  of  individuals.  What  produces  peace! 
*riie  distress  of  individuals.  What  difference  to  the  sufferer  is  it  that 
bis  proi>erty  is  taken  by  a  national  or  private  armed  vessel  f  Did  our 
merchants,  who  have  lost  nine  hundred  and  seventeen  vessels  by  British 
captures  feel  any  gratification  that  the  most  of  them  were  taken  by 
His  Majesty's  men-of  wart  Were  the  spoils  less  rigidly  exacted  by  a 
seventy-four  gun  ship  than  by  a  privateer  of  four  guns;  and  were  not 
all  equally  condemned  f  War,  whether  on  land  or  sea,  is  constituted 
of  acts  of  violence  on  the  persons  and  property  of  individuals;  and  ex- 
cess of  violence  is  the  grand  cause  that  brings  about  a  peace.  One  man 
fights  for  wages  paid  him  by  the  Government,  or  a  patriotic  zeal  for  the 
defense  of  his  country ;  another,  duly  authorized,  and  giving  the  proper 
pledges  for  his  good  conduct,  undertakes  to  pay  himself  at  the  expense 
of  the  foe,  and  serves  his  country  as  effectually  as  the  former,  andGov- 
emment  drawing  all  its  supplies  from  the  people,  is,  in  reality,  as  much 
affected  by  the  losses  of  the  one  as  the  other,  the  efficacy  of  its  meas- 
ures depending  upon  the  energies  and  resources  of  the  whole,    in  the 
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United  States,  every  possible  encouragement  should  be  given  to  priva- 
teering ill  time  of  war  with  a  commercial  nation.  We  have  tens  of 
thousand  of  seamen  that  without  it  would  be  destitute  of  the  means  of 
support,  and  useless  to  their  country^  Our  national  ships  are  too  few 
in  number  to  give  employment  to  a  twentieth  part  of  them,  or  to  retal- 
iate the  acts  of  the  enemy.  Bat  by  licensing  private  arme<l  vessels, 
the  whole  naval  force  of  the  nation  is  truly  brought*  to  l>ear  on  the  foe, 
and  while  the  contest  lasts,  that  it  may  have  the  speedier  termination, 
let  every  individual  contribute  his  mite,  in  the  best  way  he  can,  to  dis- 
tress  and  harass  the  enemy,  and  compel  him  to  peace." 

Cogj^eshall's  Hist.  Am.  Privateers,  introduction,  p.  43. 

'*  We  have  been  worsted  in  most  of  our  naval  encounters,  and  baffled 
in  most  of  our  enterprises  by  land.  With  a  naval  forqe  on  their  ccrast 
exceeding  that  of  the  enemy  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one,  we  have 
lost  two  out  of  three  of  all  the  sea-fights  in  which  we  have  been  engaged, 
and  at  least  three  times  as  many  men  as  our  opponents ;  while  their 
privateers  swarm  unchecked  round  all  our  settlements,  and  even  on  the 
coasts  of  Europe,  and  have  already  made  prize  of  more  than  seventeen 
hundred  of  our  merchant  vessels.'' 

24  Edinb.  Kev.,  250,  Nov.,  1814. 

^'tn  1814,  during  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  the  legislature  of  New  York  passed  an  act  to  constitute  ever> 
association  of  five  or  more  persons,  embarking  in  the  trade  of  privateer- 
ing, a  body  politic  and  corporate,  with  corporate  powers,  on  their  com- 
plying with  certain  formalities." 

2  Halleck's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  13. 

At  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war  an  agreement  was  made,  as  part  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  by  the  parties  to  the  war  who  joined  in  that  treaty, 
pronouncing  privateering  to  be  piracy.  The  several  questions  proposed 
by  this  treaty  are  considered  together  supray  §  342.  Construed  as  was 
the  prohibition  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  by  both  Germany  and  Great 
Britain,  during  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870,  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  use  of  privateering  under  the  limitations  above  given.  "  She" 
(Germany)  "invited  ship-owners  to  lend  their  ships  for  the  war  for  a 
remuneration.  The  crews  were  to  be  hired  by  the  owners,  but  were 
'to  enter  the  federal  navy  for  the  continuance  of  the  war,  wear  its^ 
uniform,  acknowledge  its  competency,  and  take  oath  to  the  articles  of 
war.'  In  case  these  ships  destroyed  or  captured  ships  of  the  enemy, 
certain  premiums  were- to  be  paid  to  the  owners  for  distribution  among 
the  crews.  The  Frenc/li  Government  complained  to  Lord  Granville 
about  this  decree,  alleging  that  it  was,  under  a  disguised  form,  the  re- 
establishment  of  ]>rivateering;  but  Lord  Granville,  after  consulting  the 
then  law  officers,  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  Sir  li.  Collier,  and  Sir  John  Col- 
eridge, replied:  * Thoy  advised  me  that  there  are,  in  their  opinion,  sub- 
stantial differences  between  the  proposed  naval  volunteer  force  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Prussian  (Tovernment,  and  the  system  of  privateeriofr 
which,  under  the  designation  of  "la  course,"  the  declaration  of  Paris  was 
intended  to  suppress,  luid  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  object 
to  the  decree  of  the  Prussian  Government  as  infringing  the  declaration 
of  Paris.'"  (Mr.  Lawrence  in  JSorth  Amer.  Rev.  for  July,  1878,  32; 
citing  22  Solicitors'  Journal,  523.)  To  the  same  effect  is  tile  opinion  of 
Bluntschli.  "Nothing,"  declares  that  eminent  publicist,  "prevents  a 
state  from  forming?  a  body  of  volunteers  to  be  employed  as  a  part  of  the 
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auxiliary  force  of  its  army;  so  a  maritime  nation  may,  with  entire  pro- 
priety, reinforce  its  fleet  by  adding  vessels  previously  employed  in  com- 
merce. An  appeal  may  even  be  made  to  all  the  forces  of  the  nation — 
to  a  sort  of  naval  Landsturm — to  combat  the  enemy,"  (9  Revue  de 
droit  int.,  552.) 

See,  also,  Twiss,  Dalies  in  Time  of  War,  423,  and  more  fully  Sir  T.  TwiBs'  state- 
ment, svpra,  $  384. 

It  is  Stated  that  the  late  ''  Confederate  Government,"  owin^  "  to  the 
disabilities  to  which  their  privateers  were  exposed  in  foreign  ports,"  dis- 
continued privateering,  and  its  cruisers  "  claimed  the  right  of  public 
ships-of-war,  and  were  commanded  by  officers  commissioned  by  the  Con- 
federate States." 

North  Amer.  Rev.,  vt  8Upra,  31. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  are  forbidden  by  statute  to  take  part  in 
the  equipment  or  manning  of  privateers  to  act  against  nations  at  i)eace 
with  the  United  States.  (Act  of  June  14,  1797,  and  April  24,  1816.) 
Treaties  making  privateering  under  such  circumstances  piracy  have 
been  negotiated  with  England,  France,  Prussia,  Holland,  Spain,  and 
Sweden.  (See  letter  of  Mr.  Marcy,  of  April  28,  1854,  and  President's 
declaration  of  neutrality  of  April  20, 1818.) 

The  policy  of  privateering  is  thus  discussed  by  President  Woolsey  : 
"  The  right  to  employ  this  kind  of  extraordinary  naval  force  is  un- 
questioned, nor  is  it  at  all  against  the  usage  of  nations  in  times  past  to 
grant  commissions  even  to  privateers  owned  by  aliens.  The  advantages 
of  employing  privateers  are  (1)  that  seamen  thrown  out  of  work  by  war 
can  thus  gain  a  livelihood  and  be  of  use  to  their  country.  (2)  A  nation 
which  maintains  no  great  navy  is  thus  enabled  to  call  into  activity  a 
temporary  force  on  brief  notice  and  at  small  cost.  Thus  an  inferior 
state,  with  a  large  commercial  marine,  can  approach  on  the  sea  nearer 
to  an  equality  with  a  larger  rival  having  a  powerful  fleet  at  its  <lisposal. 
And  as  aggressions  are  likely  to  come  from  large  powers,  privateering 
may  be  a  means,  and  perhaps  the  only  efiectual  means,  of  obtaining 
justice  to  which  a  small  commercial  state  can  resort." 

Woolsey's  Int.  Law,  $  121. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  system  of  privateering  is  attended  with  very 
great  evils.  ( 1 )  The  motive  is  plunder.  It  is  nearly  impossible  that  the 
feeling  of  honor  and  regard  for  professional  reputation  should  act  upon 
fheprivateersman'smind.  And  when  his  occupation  on  the  sea  is  ended, 
he  returns  with  something  of  the  spirit  of  a  robber  to  infest  society.  (2) 
The  control  over  such  crews  is  slight,  while  they  need  great  control. 
They  are  made  up  of  bold,  lawless  men,  and  are  where  no  superior  au- 
thority can  watch  or  direct  them.  The  responsibility  at  the  best  can 
only  be  remote.  The  officers  will  not  be  apt  to  be  men  of  the  same  train- 
ing with  the  commanders  of  public  ships,  and  cannot  govern  their  crews 
as  easily  as  the  masters  of  commercial  vessels  can  govern  theirs.  (.'3) 
The  evils  are  heigh teued  when  privateers  are  employed  in  the  execution 
of  belligenMit  rights  against  neutrals,  where  a  high  degree  of  charactoi* 
and  forbearance  in  the  commanding  officer  is  of  es]>e{'ial  imi)ortatice. 

"  Hence  many  have  felt  it  to  be  desirable  that  privateering  should  be 
placed  under  the  ban  of  international  law,  and  the  feeling  is  on  the  in- 
crease,in  our  age  of  humanity,  that  the  system  ought  to  come  to  an  end.'' 

Ibid.,  J  122. 
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Bat  the  objections  above  stated  may  be  removed  by  placing  priva- 
teering under  the  restrictions  above  proposed. 

A  belligerent  cannot  send  out  privateers  from  neutral  ports. 

Talbot  v.  JansoQ,  3  Dall.,  1^3. 

The  commission  of  a  priviitcer  must  be  considered  as  qualified  au«l 
limited  by  the  laws  under  which  it  issues,  and  as  subordinate  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  President,  issued  under  the  same' act. 

The  Thomae  Gibbons,  8  Cranch,  421. 

An  enemy's  vessel,  captured  by  a  privateer,  recaptured  by  another 
enemy's  vessel,  and  again  recaptured  by  another  privateer  and  broagbt 
in  for  adjudication,  was  adjudged  as  prize  to  the  last  captors. 

The  Astrea,  1  Wheat..  125. 

The  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  their  general 
admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  have  jurisdiction  of  questions  of 
marine  trespass  by  privateers  independent  of  the  special  provisions  of 
the  prize  act  of  the  26th  of  June,  1812.    (2  Stat.  L.,  259.) 

The  Amiable  Naucy,  3  Wheat.,  546. 

The  fact  that  a  vessel  cruising  under  the  commission  of  a  new  Gk)v- 
ernment  not  acknowledged  by  the  United  States  is  employed  by  such 
Government  may  be  established  by  parol  evidence,  without  proving  the 
seal  to  such  commission. 

The  Estrella,  4  Wheat.,  298. 

War  having  been  recognized  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  exist  between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  a  capture  of  a  Spanish  vessel 
and  cargo  by  a  privateer  commissioned  by  the  province  of  Carthagena, 
while  it  had  an  organized  Government  and  was  at  war  with  Spain,  was 
held  not  to  be  witliin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
either  by  the  general  law  of  nations  or  by  the  treaty  with  Spain,  which 
stipulated  for  restitution  in  cases  of  piracy  and  captures  in  violation  of 
our  neutrality,  this  being  neither. 

The  Neiistra  Sefiora  de  la  Caridad,  4  Wheat,^  497. 

A  commission  to  a  privateer  by  a  belligerent  is  a  defense  to  an  indict- 
ment  for  piracy. 

U,  8.  r.  Baker,  5  Blatoh.,  13. 

Where  an  American  vessel  commissioned  with  a  letter  of  marque  and 
reprisal  has  been  sold  to  foreigners,  and  the  new  owners  are  found 
cruising  with  the  same  commander,  with  the  same  letter  and  under  the 
American  flag,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  commission 
of  the  letter  of  marque  has  been  intentionally  transferred,  it  is  such  an 
abuse  of  the  commission  as  will  warrant  a  suit  on  the  bond, 

1  Op.,  17y,  Rush,  iSU. 
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VEUT&ALITT. 

I.    Rights  of  neutral. 

(1)  May  trade  with  either  belligerent,  and  herein  as  to  trade  with  coloniea 

not  open  in  peace,  $  388. 

(2)  May  permit  free  discassion  as  to  foreign  sovereigns,  $  389. 

(3)  May  permit  subjects  to  furnish  funds  or  supplicH  to  belligerents,  $  WO 

(4)  Or  munitions  of  war,  (  391. 

(5)  Or  to  enlist  in  service  of  belligerent,  $  392. 

(6)  Or  to  sell  or  purchase  ships,  $  393. 

(7)  Or  may  give  asylum  to  belligerent  ships  or  troops^  $  394. 

II.      RXSTRICTIONS  OF  NEUTRAL. 

(1)  Bound  to  restrain  enlistments  by  belligerent,  $  395. 

(2)  Or  issuing  of  armed  expeditions,  $  395a. 

(3)  Bound  to  restrain  fitting  out  of  and  sailing  of  armed  cruisers  of  bellig- 

erent, i  396. 
'  (4)  Or  passage  of  belligerent's  troops  over  soil,  $  397. 

(5)  Bound  not  to  permit  territory  to  be  made  the  base  of  belligerent  opera- 

tions, $  398. 

(6)  Nor  to  permit  belligerent  naval  operations  in  territorial  waters,  $  399. 

(7)  Nor  to  permit  sale  of  prize  in  ports,  $  400. 

(8)  Bound  to  redress  damages  done  to  belligerent  by  its  connivance  or  neg- 

ligence, $  401* 

III.  Degree  of  vigilance  to  be  exercised. 

(1)  Not  perfect  vigilance,  but  such  as  fs  reasonable  under  the  circumstances, 

$402. 

(2)  Rules  of  1871,  and  Geneva  tribunal,  (  402d. 

IV.  Municipal  statutes  not  extraterritorial,  J  403. 

V.     Persons  violating  municipal  statute  mat  be  proceeded  against  munici- 
pally, $  404. 
VI.  Policy  of  the  United  States  is  maintenance  of  neutral  rights,  }  405* 

I.  RIGHTS  OF  NEUTRAL. 

1)  May  trade  with  either  beli^igbrent,  and  herein  as  to  trade  with  col- 
onies NOT  OPEN  IN  PEACE. 

§388. 

^*  With  respect  to  the  general  principle  which  disallows  to  neatral 
iiatioDH,  in  time  of  war,  a  trade  not  allowed  to  them  in  time  of  peace,  it 
may  be  observed : 

<^  First.  That  the*principle  is  of  modern  date;  that  it  is  maintained, 
218  18  believed,  by  no  other  nation  but  Great  Britain;  aud  that  it  was 
assumed  by  her  luider  the  auspices  of  a  maritime  ascendeiicy,  which 
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rendered  sach  a  principle  subservient  to  her  particalar  interest.  The 
history  of  her  regulations  on  this  subject  shows  that  they  have  been 
constantly  modified  under  the  Influence  of  that  consideration.  The 
course  of  these  modifications  will  be  seen  in  an  appendix  to  the  fourth 
volume  of  Robinson's  Admiralty  Beports. 

^  Secondly.  That  the  principle  is  manifestly  contrary  to  the  general 
interest  of  commercial  nations,  as  i^eU  as  to  the  law  of  nations  settled 
by  the  most  approved  authorities,  which  recognize  no  restraints  on  the 
trade  of  nations  not  at  war,  with  nations  at  war,  other  than  that  it  shall 
be  impartial  between  the  latter,  that  it  shall  not  extend  to  certain  mili- 
tary articles,  nor  to  the  transportation  of  persons  in  military  service, 
nor  to  places  actually  blockaded  or  besieged. 

^^  Thirdly.  That  the  principle  is  the  more  contrary  to  reason  and  to 
right  inasmuch  as  the  admission  of  neutrals  into  a  colonial  trade  shut 
against  them  in  limes  of  peace,  may,  and  often  does,  result  from  consid- 
erations which  open  to  neutrals  direct  channels  of  trade  with  the 
parent  state  shut  to  them  in  times  of  peace,  the  legality  of  which  latter 
relaxation  is  not  known  to  have  been  contested ;  and  inasmuch  as  com- 
merce may  be,  and  frequently  is,  opened  in  time  of  war  between  a 
colony  and  other  countries,  from  considerations  which  are  not  incident 
to  the  war,  and  which  would  produce  the  same  effect  in  a  time  of  peace, 
such,  for  example,  as  a  failure  or  diminution  of  the  ordinary  sources  of 
supplies,  pr  new  turns  in  the  course  of  profitable  interchanges. 

^^  Fourthly.  That  it  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  principles  and  pra-c- 
tice  of  other  nations,  but  to  the  practice  of  Great  Britain  herself.  It  is 
well  known  to  be  her  invariable  practice  in  time  of  war,  by  relaxatioas 
in  her  navigation  laws,  to  admit  neutrals  to  trade  in  channels  fdrbidden 
to  them  in  times  of  peace,  and  particularly  to  open  her  colonial  trade 
both  to  neutral  vessels  and  supplies  to  which  it  is  shut  in  times  of  peace, 
and  that  one  at  least  of  her  objects  in  these  relaxations  is  to  give  to 
her  trade  an  immunity  from  capture,  to  which  in  her  own  hands  it  would 
be  subjected  by  the  war. 

''  Fifthly.  The  practice,  which  has  prevailed  in  the  British  dominions, 
sanctioned  by  orders  of  council  and  an  act  of  Parliament  [39  G.  3,  ch.  93] 
authorizing  for  British  subjects  a  direct  trade  with  the  enemy,  still  fur- 
ther diminishes  the  force  of  her  pretensions  for  depriving  us  of  the  co- 
lonial trade.  Thus  we  see  in  Bobinsonls  Admiralty  Beports,  passim^ 
that  during  the  last  war  a  licensed  commercial  intercourse  prevailcHl 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  enemies,  France,  Spain,  and  Holland, 
because  it  comprehended  articles  necessary  for  her  manufactures  and 
agriculture,  notwithstanding  the  effect  it  had  in  opening  a  vent  to  the 
surplus  productions  of  the  others.  In  this  manner  she  assumes  to  sus- 
pend the  war  itself  as  to  particular  objects  of  trade  beneficial  to  herself, 
while  she  denies  the  right  of  the  other  belligerents  to  suspend  their 
(U'customed  commercial  restrictions  in  fav'or  of  neutrals.  But  the  in- 
justice and  inconsistency  of  her  attempt  to  press  a  strict  rule  on  neutrals 
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is  more  forcibly  displayed  by  the  nature  of  the  trade  which  is  openly 
carried  on  between  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  mode  of  it  is  detailed  in  the  inclosed  co[»y  of  a  letter  from  a 
Mr.  Billings,  wherein  it  will  be  seen  that  American  vessels  and  cargoes^ 
after  being  condemned  in  British  courts  under  pretense  of  illicit  com' 
merce,  are  sent  on  British  account  to  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  if 
not  to  the  very  port  of  the  deatinatioo  interrupted  when  they  were 
American  property.  What  respect  can  be  claimed  from  others  to  a  doc- 
tfine  not  only  of  so  recent  an  origin  and  enforced  with  so  little  uni- 
formity, bat  which  is  so  conspicuously  disregarded  in  practice  by  the 
nation  itself  which  stands  alone  in  contending  for  it. 

"Sixthly.  It  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention  that  the  board  of  com- 
missioners jointly  constituted  by  the  British  and  American  Govern- 
ments under  the  7th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1794,  by  reversinu:  condem- 
nations of  the  British  courts  founded  on  the  British  instructions  of 
November,  1793,  condemned  the  principle  that  a  trade  forbidden  to  neu- 
trals in  time  of  peace  could  not  be  opened  to  them  in  time  of  war,  on 
which  precise  principle  these  instructions  were  founded.  And  as  the 
reversal  could  be  justified  by  no  other  authority  than  the  law  of  nations, 
by  which  they  were  to  be  guided,  the  law  of  nations,  according  to  that 
tribunal,  condemns  the  principle  here  combatted.  Whether  the  British 
commissioners  concurred  in  these  reversals  does  not  appear  ;  but 
whether  they  did  or  did  not,  the  decision  was  equally  binding;  and  af- 
fords a  precedent  which  could  not  be  disrespected  by  a  like  succeeding 
tribonal,  and  ought  not  to  be  without  great  weight  with  both  nations 
in  like  questions  recurring  between  them. 

"  OA  these  grounds  the  United  States  may  justly  regard  the  British 
captures  and  condemnations  of  neutral  trade  with  colonies  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Great  Britain  as  violations  of  right ;  and  if  reason,  consistency, 
or  that  sound  policy  which  cannot.be  at  variance  with  either,  be  allowed 
the  weight  which  they  ought  to  have,  the  British  Government  will  feel 
sufficient  motives  to  repair  the  wrongs  done  in  such  cases  by  its  cruisers 
and  courts.'^ 

Mr.  Bladiaon,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Apr.  12, 1805.     MSS.  Inst.,  Ministers, 
3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  101. 

The  principle  that  ^'a  trade  opened  to  neutrals  by  a  nation  at  war, 
on  account  of  the  war,  is  unlawful,''  has  no  foundation  in  the  law  of 
nations. 

Mr.  Madisou,  Sec.  of  State,  report  of  Jan.  25, 1S06.     MSS.  Doin.  Lfit.    See  HuprOf 
$359/. 

Mr.  Monroe,  in  a  dispatch  to  Mr.  Madison,  August  20, 1805,  states  that 
the  British  position  is  declared  by  Lord  Mulgrave  to  be  •'  that  a  neu- 
tral power  had  no  right  to  a  commerce  with  the  colonies  of  an  enemy 
in  time  of  war  which  it  had  not  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  every 
extension  of  it  in  the  former  state,  beyond  the  limit  of  the  latter,  was 
due  to  the  concession  of  Great  Britain,  not  to  the  right  of  the  neutral 
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:♦'  V  -r  "      ^>ryT  *  A  X.  >:.  Padl,  I«x  for  a  eoolereiice  with  Mr.  Fox  on  this 
•        -         .-—   ^Tr.  M   Lr:%r  :o  ^Ir.  M^iisoa,  April  2S,  1300.     3  Am.  SL 

-  T  .-  r- _  .•*  ,;  .^  n«-:::rAl  i«»  earrr  oa  a  comaiercial  interconrse  with 
*-:t.'7  74rt  •  :'  :.,-  .]•  i..:.:  n^  o:  ▲  -rll  zenenu  permitted  by  the  laws  of 
■  •-  zfj'ZLZrr,  i^r.'L  z*r  ext^-'z:  >a  r*^  '^•'.•jek^cd  ports  and  cootraband  of 
Tf  i.'  TT  5>  .>-L»rTtn'  T.J  L  .ve  b^si^'  •i-i'Mrd  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
r.-.Tr-l  S:**r*?»  i'T  ':i-  -*_-  .t-l-x-  -:*  :atr  c»3aici:>c«ioner8  mntaally  appointed 
f'/  :-i  .i*- «i:i  'Lii  nn  I  M:L-r  ^atr^tioLxS  of  ditferenee  between  the  twj^ 
r**:.-,  *.  ;«'.  i  I»7  ti^^.  ac:j.il  pktvair'.c  of  damages  awarded  by  them 
A^^:ri-t  Grvat  Britain  for  the  infrict;oas  of  that  right.  When,  there- 
fozf:,  it  Wiui  perijr-ivtnl  tLjr  the  saoie  pnnciple  was  revived  with  others 
r.or*-  novel-  a:,  i  ex'er.  l[Dg  the  injorr.  instructions  were  given  to  the 
xti.i:\<^T  zkki\u>  »:tr.:rlirv  of  the  Cn::t?«l  St.ues  at  the  eoart  of  London. 
ari.l  r»-rr.-  -.i-'t  ^'^"k<  «i.;Iy  ma*ltr  by  bi-u  ou  ttii<  sabject,  as  wil!  api>ear  by 
iI^Krn.i.*-:.  ..^  tr.4'>ni'*te  I  I.t-ivwiih.  Tliese  were  followed  by  a  partial  and 
lemrKjitry  >:^:f-:i^i(>ii  only,  wiiiioat  :i:iy  disavowal  of  the  principle.  He 
ha-s.  iii^T^Ufi*-,  \>*-xfn  irj-^^rnere^l  to  nrze  this  sabjeet  anew,  to  bring  it 
more  M:!y  to  tlie  }/.ir  of  reason,  and  to  insist  on  rights  too  evident  and 
too  imfKirt'.nt  lo  )>e  surreadered.  In  the  mean  time  the  evil  is  proceed- 
ing nrid*:rr  ailjutlicatious  foauded  on  the  principle  which  is  denied. 
Under  these  eireamstauces  the  subject  presents  itself  for  the  consider- 
ation ofMJongress-'' 

Pre*id»'nt  Jefferson,  Special  MesMi^,  Jan.  17,  IS06. . 

The  correspondence  of  Mr.  Piuknev.  Tnite*!  States  minister  at  Lon- 
don, in  l><M>-'08,  with  Mr.  Canning.  British  foreign  secretary,  in  refer- 
ence to  I  lie  British  order  of  conneil  affecting  the  trade  of  the  0nited 
States  is  found  in  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  l'«3#,  222  #. 

**To  former  violations  (by  Great  Britain)  of  maritime  rights,  another 
is  now  a«lcl»»d  of  verv  extensive  effect.  The  Government  of  that  nation 
has  issued  an  order  interdicting  all  trade  by  neutrals  between  ports  not 
in  amity  with  them,  and  being  at  war  with  every  nation  on  the  Atlantic 
/I II (I  Mediterranean  seas,  our  vessels  are  required  to  sacrifice  their  car- 
goes at  the  first  ports  they  touch,  or  to  return  home  without  the  benefit 
of  returning  to  any  other  market.  Cinder  this  new  law  of  the  ocean, 
inw  trade  to  the  Mediterranean  has  been  swept  away  by  seizures  and 
cpndemnations,  and  that  in  other  seas  has  been  threatened  with  the 
same  fate." 

President  Jeffereon^s  in^-jwage  of  Oct.  27,  1807;  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  5. 

"  The  declaration  which  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  (Government  pro- 
])oses  to  issue  is  distinct  in  interdicting  to  neutrals  the  coasting  and  co- 
lonial trade  with  the  belligerent,  if  not  enjoyed  by  them  previous  to 
rhi»  war.  In  reg;ird  to  this  trade,  yon  are  aware  that  Great  Britain  as- 
started  principle-^,  in  the  wars  resulting  from  the  French  revolution,  be 
fore  she  issued  her  obnoxious  orders  in  council,  which  this  country  held 
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to  be  ill  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  Should  she  still  adhere  to 
those  principles  in  the  coming  conflict  in  Europe,  and  have  occasion  to 
apply  them  to  our  commerce,  they  will  be  seriously  controverted  by  the 
United  States,  and  may  disturb  our  friendly  relations  with  her  and  her 
allied  belligerents.  The  liberal  spirit  she  has  indicated  in  respect  to  the 
cargoes  under  a  neutral  flag,  and  neutral  property  v>'hich  may  be  found 
on  board  of  enemy's  ships,  givt»H  an  implied  assurance  that  she  will  not 
attempt  again  to  assert  belligerent  rights  which  are  not  well  sustained 
Sy  the  well-settled  principles  of  international  law." 

Mp.  Harcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  Apr.  13, 18.34.     .MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. 
House  Ex.  Doc.  103,  33d  Cong.,  l8t  sess. 

The  British  rule,  proclaimed  in  1756,  by  which  "dire(*t  trade  with  the 
enemies'  colonies  was  made  subject  to  restrictions,''  is  discussed  in  a 
work  under  the  title  of  '*An  examination  of  the  British  doctrine  which 
sabjects  to  capture  a  neutral  trade,  not  open  in  time  of  peace,"  written 
by  Mr.  Madison.  (See  2  Madison's  Works,  229^.)  .  The  British  view 
of  the  question  is  stated  in  a  j)amphlet,  by  Mr.  James  Stephen,  entitled 
"War  in  Disguise."  The  object  of  the  British  Government,  in  which  it 
was  zealously  supported  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  was  to  stamp  with  illey:ality 
voyages  from  French  or  Dutch  colonies  to  the  United  States  and  from 
thence  to  France  or  Holland.  To  sustain  this  the  doctrine  of  •'conti- 
nuity of  voyages"  was  invented,  a  doctrine  which  was  caught  up  and 
applied  in  the  case  of  the  Springbok,  criticised  at  large  in  another  secj 
tion.  (Supra,  §  3ii2.)  The  doctrine,  as  applied  by  the  British  admiralty 
courts  in  1801.  was  that  unless  a  ship  from  a  French  colony  landed  her 
goo<l8  and  paid  her  duties  in  tlie  port  of  the  United  States  to  which 
she  intermediately  resorted  on  her  way  to  France,  her  voyage  to  the 
United  States  was  to  be  held  to  be  continuous  with  that  from  the  United 
States  to  France.  In  1805,  however,  it  was  held  in  tin;  case  of  the  Ks.sex, 
that  if  the  duties  were  not  actually  i)aid,  hut  were  providcMl  lor  by  me^uis 
of  debentures,  the  importation  into  the  United  States  was  not  bonafirlc, 
and  the  voyage  wa8  held  to  be  continuous,  notwithstanding  the  goods 
*  were  disembarked  in  New  York.  But  aside  from  t!ie  technical  dilli- 
calties  attending  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyages,  as  thus  stated, 
and  the  ruin  to  which  it  subjects  neutral  interests,  it  is  rei)Ugnant  U) 
those  principles  of  sovereignty^  which  are  at  the  basis  of  international 
law.  A  sovereign  has  a  right  to  regulate  his  trade  as  he  chooses.  He 
may  impose  tariffs,  embargoes,  non-intercourse,  as  he  derms  best.  He 
may  say,  *'At  peace  no  one  shall  trade  with  my  colonies  but  myself." 
If  he  has  power  to  impose  one  kind  of  limitation  in  peace,  he  can  impose 
another  kind  of  limitation  in  war.  Since  no  one  disputes  a  neutral's 
right  to  trade  between  ports  of  the  mother  country,  it  is  ditlicult  to  see 
on  what  ground  rests  the  denial  of  a  neutral's  right  to  trade  between 
the  port  of  a  colony  and  that  of  the  mother  countrv.  War  necessarily 
greatly  abridges  neutral  commerce  by  exposing  it  to  conflscation  for 
contraband  and  for  blockade-running.  To  permit  one  belligerent  to 
shut  out  neutrals  from  a  commerce  which  the  other  belligerent  may 
open  to  them,  such  commerce  not  being  in  contraband  of  war  or  in 
evasion  of  blockade,  would  impose  upon  neutrality  burdens  so  intoler 
able  as  to  make  war,  on  its  part,  preferable  to  peace.  The  doctrine  of 
"continuous  voyages,"  also,  as  thus  interpreted,  is  oi)en  to  all  the  objec- 
tions of  a  paper  blockade;  it  enables  a  belli.i»erent  cruiser  to  seizi'  all 
neutrals  going  to  a  belligerent  port  if  they  hold  produce  of  the  colonies 
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of  that  belligerent,  tbough  there  be  no  pretense  of  a  blockade  of  either 
colony  or  the  mother  state.  Great  Britain,  also,  it  was  urged,  had  no 
right  to  coniplaiu  of  tliis  rehixation  by  a  hostile  sovereign  of  his  colo- 
nial regulations,  since  she  had  repeatedly  varied  in  war  her  colonial 
policy  of  trade,  relaxing  it  so  as  to  enable  her  colonies  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  neutral  commerce. 

2  Lyniaii'a  Diplomacy  of  tbe  llDited  States,  ol^ap.  i.  The  Springbok  case  ia 
criticined  at  large,  supray  $  dG2.  The  defects  in  Sir  W.  Scott^s  reaeoxuBg  as 
to  coutinaous  voyages,  and  tbe  want  of  present  anthoritatiTenesa  in  his 
conclusions,  are  discussed  eupra^  $$  238,  329a. 

"The  doctrine  of  continued  or  continuous  voyages,"  says  Dr.  Woolscy 
(Int.  Law,  app.  iii,  n.  27),  **  which  Sir  W.  Scott,  afterwaids  Lord  Stow- 
ell,  originated,  deserves  to  be  noticed,  and  may  be  noticed  here,  al- 
though it  first  arose  in  reference  to  colonial  trade  witli  another  country 
carri<'d  on  by  neutrals.  As  the  English  courts  condemned  sach  trade, 
the  neutrals  in  the  first  part  of  this  century,  especially  shippers  and 
captains  belonging  to  the  United  States,  tried  to  evade  the  rule  by  stop- 
ping at  a  neutral  port  and  seeming  to  pay  duties,  and  then,  perhaps, 
after  landing  and  relading  the  cargoes,  carried  them  to  the  mother- 
country  of  the  colony.  The  motive  for  this  was,  that  if  the  goods  in 
question  were  bona  fide  imported  from  the  neutral  country,  the  trans- 
action was  a  regular  one.  The  courts  held,  that  if  an  original  intention 
could  be  proved  of  carrying  the  goods  from  the  colony  to  the  mother 
country,  the  proceedings  in  the  neutral  territory,  even  if  they  amounted 
to  landing  goods  and  paying  duties,  could  not  overcome  the  evidence 
of  such  intention ;  the  voyage  was  really  a  continued  one  artfully  in- 
terrupted, and  the  penalties  of  law  had  to  take  ofiect.  Evidence  there- 
fore, of  original  intention  and  destination  was  theturning-i>oint  in  such 
ca.ses.  (See,  especially,  the  case  of  the  Polly,  Robinson's  Rep.,  ii,3(>l-^72; 
the  cases  of  the  Maria  and  the  William,  ibid.,  v,  365-372,  and  385-406, 
and  the  cases  there  mentioned.) 

"The  principle  of  continued  voj^ages  will  apply  when  cases  of  con- 
traband, attempt  to  break  blockade,  etc.,  come  ui)  before  courts  which 
accept  this  English  doctrine,  in  our  late  war  many  British  vessels 
went  to  Nassau,  and  either  landed  their  cargoes  destined  tor  Confeder- 
ate ports  there  to  be  carried  forward  in  some  other  vessel,  or  stopped 
at  that  port  as  a  convenient  place  for  a  new  start  towards  Charleston  or 
some  other  harbor.  If  an  intention  to  enter  a  blockaded  port  can  be 
shown,  the  vessel  and  the  cargo,  as  is  said  in  the  text,  are  subject  to 
CH4)ture  jiccording  to  English  and  American  doctrine  from  the  time  of 
setting  sail.  Now  the  doctrine  of  continued  voyages  has  been  so  ap- 
plied by  oiir  Supreme  Court  that  it  matters  not  if  the  vessel  stops  at  a 
neutral  port,  or  unla<les  its  cargo  and  another  vessel  conveys  it  onward, 
or  if  formalities  of  consignment  to  a  person  at  the  neutral  port,  or  the 
payment  even  of  duties  are  used  to  cover  the  transaction,  provided  des- 
tination to  the  blockaded  port, or,  in  the  caseof  contraband,  to  the  hos- 
tile country,  can  be  established,  the  ship  on  any  part  of  its  voyage,  and 
the  cargo  before  and  after  being  landed,  are  held  to  be  liable  to  confis 
cation.  Or,  again,  if  the  master  of  the  vessel  was  ordered  to  stop  at  the 
neutral  ])i)rt  to  ascertain  what  the  danger  was  of  continuing  the  voyage 
to  the  blockaded  harbor,  still  guilt  rested  on  the  parties  to  the  transac 
tion  as  before.  All  this  seems  a  natural  extension  of  the  English  prin- 
ciple of  continued  voyages,  as  at  first  given  out;,  but  there  is  danger 
that  courts  will  infer  intention  on  insufficient  grounds.     A  still  bolder 
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exteosioD  was  given  to  it  by  our  courts  iu  the  case  of  vessels  :iu<l  goods 
boand  to  tlie  iiio  Grande,  the  goods  being  then  carried  up  by  lighters 
to  Matamoras.  We  ooald  not  prohibit  neatrals  from  sending  goods  to 
the  Mexican  side  of  that  river;  but  if  it  could  be  made  to  appear  that 
the  goods  were  destined  for  the  side  belonging  to  the  XJnitied  States, 
that  was  held  to  be  sufficient  ground  for  condemnatiou  of  them ;  although, 
in  order  to  reach  their  destination,  they  would  need  overland  carriage 
over  neutral  territory.  (See  Prof.  Bernard's  Brit.  Neutral.,  307-317,  and 
comp.  Dana's  note  231  on  Wheaton,  §  508.)" 

The  advantages  claimed  to  be  derived  by  Great  Britain  from  the 
adoption  of  the  rule  of  continuity,  aiid  the  injury  inflicted  on  neutrals 
by  the  application  of  this  restriction,  are  thus  stated  in  the  London 
Quarterly  Review ibr  March,  1812  (vol.  7,  p.  5):  "It  will  be  sufi&cient  for 
our  purpose  to  observe  that  so  far  wa«  the  rule  of  1756  relaxed  that  the 
ports  of  the  XJnitod  States  of  America  became  so  many  entrepSts  for  the 
manufactures  and  commodities  of  FrajQce,  Spain,  and  Holland,  from 
whence  they  were  reexported,  under  the  American  flag,  to  their  re- 
spective colonies;  they  brought  back  the  produce  of  those  colonies  to 
the  ports  of  America;  they  reshipped  them  for  the  enemies'  ports  in 
Europe;  they  entered  freely  all  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  with 
cargoes  brought  directly  from  the  hostile  colonies;  thus,  in  fact,  not  only 
carrying  on  the  whole  trade  of  one  of  the  belligerents  which  that  bellig- 
erent would  have  carried  on  in  time  of  peace,  but  superadding  their 
own  and  a  considerable  part  of  ours.  Valuable  cargoes  of  bullion  and 
specie  and  spices  were  nominally  purchased  by  Americans,  in  the  east- 
em  colonies  of  the  enemy,  and  wafted  under  the  American  flag  to  the 
real  hostile  proprietors.  One  single  American  house  contracted  for  the 
whole  of  the  merchandise  of  the  Duteh  East  India  Company.at  Batavia, 
amounting  to  no  less  a  $um  than  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  sterling.  The  consequence  was  that,  while  not  a  single  mer- 
chant ship  belonging  to  the  enemy  crossed  the  Atlantic,  or  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  produce  of  the  eastern  and  western  worlds  sold 
cheaper  in  the  markets  of  France  and  Holland  than  in  our  own.  •  •  • 
The  commerce  of  England  became  every  month  more  languid  and  pros- 
trate, till  reduced,  as  justly  observed  by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com 
mons,  'to  a  state  of  suspended  animation.'" 

In  discussing  the  controversy  in  1810-'1L  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  in  respect  to  the  orders  of  council,  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view for  November,  1812  (vol.  20,  p.  453),  thus  speaks : 

^^It  was  long  the  anxious  business  of  the  American  minister,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  documents  before  us.  to  procure  by  persuasion  an  aban- 
donment of  the  measures  hostile  to  the  American  trade.  He  urged 
his  case  on  views  of  justice  and  general  policy ;  he  calmly  combatted 
the  pretexts  by  whic^  he  was  met;  he  boldly  and  pointedly  asserted 
that  the  claims  of  this  country  must,  sooner-  or  later,  be  abandoned: 
and  he  added,  what  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  they  were  unjust, 
and  that  time,  therefore,  could  do  nothing  for  them.  His  representa- 
tions were  met  by  declarations  of '  what  His  Majesty  owed  to  the  honor, 
dignity,  and  essential  rights  of  his  crown,'  and  by  all  the  other  sounding 
commonplaces  used  on  such  occasions.  These  sentiments  were  after- 
wards explained  at  greater  length,  and  promulgated  to  the  world  in  the 
deliberate  record  of  a  state  paper.  But  in  spite  of  the  honor  of  His  Maj- 
esty thus  pledged  to  these  obnoxious  measures,  they  were  repealed.  A 
laborious  investigation  into  their  merits  ended  in  their  unqualified  rep- 
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robation  siiid  abandonment;  their  authors  were  unable  t^i  look  in  the 
face  the  serines  of  beggary,  disorder,  and  wretchedness  which  their 
pohcy  had  brought  on  the  country;  they  were  borne  down  by  the  cries 
of  8a£fering  millions,  and  they  yielded  to  necessity  what  they  had 
formerly  refused  to  justice.  This  was  clearly,  therefore,  an  act  of  un- 
willing  submission.  It  bore  not  the  stamp  of  conciliation ;  and  the  only 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  it  was  that  the  plotters  of  mischief,  being 
fairly  caught  in  their  own  snare,  were  glad  to  escape,  on  any  terms, 
from  the  effect  of  their  ill-considered  measures.  •  ♦  •  There  is  not 
a  man  in  the  Kingdom  who  can  doubt  that  if  the  orders  in  council  had 
been  rescinded  six  months  sooner,  the  war  might  have  been  entirely 
avoided,  and  all  other  points  of  difference  between  the  countries  adjusted 
on  an  amicable  footing." 

See  same  Review,  vol.  11,  24  Oct.,  1807. 

As  to  licenses  by  one  belligerent  authorizing  the  party  licensed  to 
trade  with  the  other,  the  following  distinctions  are  taken  : 

**  A  license  is  a  sort  of  safe-conduct,  granted  by  a  belligerent  state  to 
its  own  subjects,  to  those  of  its  enemy,  or  to  neutrals,  to  carry  on  a  trade 
which  is  interdicte<l  by  the  laws  of  war,  and  it  operates  as  a  dispensa- 
tion from  the  penalties  of  those  laws,  with  respect  to  the  state  gianting 
it,  and  so  far  as  its  terms  can  be  fairly  construed  to  extend.  The  officers 
and  tribunals  of  the  state  under  whose  authority  they  are  issued  are 
bound  to  respect  such  documents  as  lawful  relaxations  of  the  ordinary 
state  of  war;  but  the  adverse  belligerent  may  justly  consider  them  as 
per  Be  a  ground  of  capture  and  confiscation.  Licenses  are  necessarily 
strictijuriSj  and  cannot  be  carried  beyond  the  evident  intention  of  those 
by  whom  they  are  granted  ;  nevertheless,  they  are  not  construed  with 
pedantic  accuracy,  nor  will  their  fair  effect  be  vitiated  by  every  slight 
djBviation  from  their  terms  and  conditions.  Much,  however,  will  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  terms  which  are  not  complied  with.  Thus  a 
variation  in  the  quality  or  chardcter  of  the  goods  will  often  lead  to  more 
dangerous  consequences  than  an  excels  of  quantity.  Again,  a  license 
to  trade,  though  safe  in  the  hands  of  one  person,  might  become  dan- 
gerous in  those  of  another ;  so,  also,  with  respect  to  the  limitations  of 
time  and  pUwe  specified  in  a  license.  Such  restrictions  are  often  of  ma- 
terial importance,  and  cannot  be  deviated  from  with  safety.  •  •  •  Id 
the  United  States,  as  a  general  rule,  licenses  are  issued  under  the  aa 
thority  of  an  act  of  Congress,  but  in  special  cases  and  for  purposes  im 
mediately  connected  with  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  they  may  be  granted 
by  the  authority  of  the  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  military 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States.'' 

2  Halleok's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  364.    See  forther  as  to  licenses,  supra.  $  3:^ 

The  objections  to  the  accepting  of  licenses  from  an  enemy  are  thus 
stated  by  Jifdge  Story  in  the  Julia  (i  Gall  ,233;  8  C  ranch,  181).*  Theprin 
ciple,  he  states,  iss  that  *Mn  war  all  intercourse  between  the  subjects  and 
citizens  of  the  belligerent  countries  is  illegal,  unless  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  tlie  Governmeni  or  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  human 
ity."  He  insists  that  a  license  from  an  enemy  must  be  regarded  a<s  an 
agreement  with  such  enemy  that  the  licensee  will  conduct  himself  in 
a  neutral  manner,  and  avoid  any  hostile  acts  toward  such  enemy,  and 
he  holds,  therefore,  that  acting  under  such  a  license  is  a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  war,  and  of  a  citizen's  duties  to  his  own  Government.  "  Can 
an  American  citizen,"  he  asks,  <^  be  permitted  in  this  manner  to  carve 
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out  for  himself  a  neutrality  upon  the  ocean  when  his  country  is  at  war  ? 
Can  he  justify  himself  in  relusing  to  aid  his  countrymen,  who  hav<* 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  on  the  ocean,  or  decline  their  rescue  i 
Can  he  withdraw  his  personal  services  when  the  necessities  of  the 
nation  require  themf  Can  an  engagement  be  legal  which  imposes  upon 
him  the  temptation  or  necessity  of  deeming  his  personal  interests  at 
variance  with  the  legitimate  objects  of  his  Government!"  He  declares 
that  incompleteness  of  a  voyage,  under  license  from  the  enemy,  is  no 
defense,  for  the  vessel  is  liable  to  capture  at  the  instant  the  voyage* 
under  such  license  is  commenced.  Wherever  the  0')ject  of  the  voyage 
is  prohibited,  its  inception  with  the  illegal  intent  completes  the  offense 
to  which  the  legal  penalty  attaches.  This  case  of  illegal  trading,  under 
a  license  from  the  enemy,  is  only  a  particular  application  of  a  universal 
rule.  Nor  can  it  be  a  defense  that  the  trade  is  not  subservient  to  the 
enemy's  interest,  as  the  condemnation  of  such  licensed  vessel  and  cargo 
rests  upon  the  broad  ground  of  the  illegality  of  such  voyage.     , 

Se«  2  HaUeck's  lot.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  169/. 

^Neutrals  may  establish  themselves,  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  in  ports 
convenient  to  either  belligerent;  and  may  sell  or  transport  to  either 
such  articles  as  they  may  wish  to  buy,  subject  to  risks  of  capture  for 
violation  of  blockade  or  for  the  conveyance  of  contraband  to  belligerent 
pores. 

The  Bermuda,  3  WaU.^  514. 

Voyages  from  neutral  ports  to  belligerent  ports  are  not  protected  in 
resi>ect  of  seizure,  either  of  ship  or  cargo,  by  an  intention,  real  or  pre- 
tended, to  touch  at  intermediate  neutral  ports. 

Ilnd. 

(2)  May  permit  free  discussion  as  to  foreign  sovereigns. 

§389. 

The  topic  of  sympathy  with  foreign  political  struggles  is  considered 
supra^  §  ^7a;  that  of  non-prohibition  of  documents  assailing  foreign 
Governments  supra^  §  56. 

On  July  4, 1816,  at  "  a  public  feast  at  Baltimore,"  Mr.  Skinner,  the 
]>ostma8ter  at  that  city,  gave  a  "  festive"  toast  supposed  to  reHect  on 
the  character  of  the  then  French  Government.  The  French  minister  at 
Washington  called  upon  Mr.  Monroe,  then  Secretary  of  State,  to  cause 
the  postmaster  to  be  dismissed,  and  to  apologize  for  the  alleged  insult. 
This  was  refused  by  Mr.  Monroe,*who  stated  in  reply  that  on  matters 
of  this  character  the  Government  of  the  United  Slates  exercised  no 
control. 

Mr.  Monroe,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  Sept.  10, 1K16.    MSS.  luBt.,  Ministers. 

Subsequently,  in  retaliation  for  the  ^^  toast,"  the  function^  of  the  French 
<x)nsnl  at  Baltimore  were  susi)eu(led  by  the  French  minister,  who  had 
uiken  additional  offense  on  account  of  a  toast  gi von  at  a  New  York  din- 
ner to  "  Marshal  Grouchy,"  who,  the  French  minister  said,  was  not  a 
*'  marshal." 

See  letter  of  Mr.  Monroe  to  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  Nov.  2,  1816. 
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The  French  Oovemment  having  asked  for  the  ilismiBsal  of  Mr.  Skin- 
ner in  couBeqaeyce  of  his  ^^  disrespectful"  condact,  the  Duke  of  Riche 
lieu,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  in  an  interview  with  Mr.  Qullatin, 
minister  of  the  United  States  at  Paris,  said  that  '4u  asking  for  the  dis- 
mission of  Mr.  Skinner  there  was  no  intention  of  giving  offense ;  it  was 
only  stating  the  kind  of  reparation  which  appeared  most  natural,  and 
which  would  be  satisfactory.  •  ♦  •  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  no  ex 
]>lanation  I  could  give  appeared  to  make  any  impression  on  him.  •  •  • 
He  said  that  they  would  not  preserve  any  public  agent  in  the  town  where 
His  Majesty  had  been  publicly  insulted.'' 

Mr.  Gallatin  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Nov.  2l,  ldl6.    2  GaUatin's  Writings,  9. 

The  Duke  of  Richelieu  subsequently  told  Mr.  Gallatin  that  '^  the  re- 
fusal to  dismiss  the  postmaster  at  Baltimore,"  would  indispose  the 
Government  of  Louis  XVIII  to  take  steps  towards  paying  for  !N^apo- 
Icon's  spoliations. 

Same  to  same,  Jan.  20, 1817 ;  ibid.,  22. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  when  called  upon  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Russia  to  explain  certain  newspaper  ^'calumnies"  on  his  Gov- 
ernment, to  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  intimated 
to  have  "  directly  or  indirectly  given  it«  support,"  answered,  throagh 
the  Secretary  of  State,  that  no  further  explanations  could  be  given 
''until  an  imputation  so  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  this  Government, 
and  so  inconsistent  with  its  sincere  professions  of  amity  for  Russia  aD<l 
respect  for  its  sovereign,  shall  be  withdrawn." 

Mr.  Livingston,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  de  Saoken,  Dec.  4, 1832.   M8S.  Notes,  For. 
*  Leg. 

The  United  States  Government  has  no  power,  under  our  Constitution 
and  laws,  to  interfere  with  publications  in  the  States  critisiug  foreign 
Governments,  or  encouraging  revolt  against  such  Governments. 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Molina,  Nov.  26,  1860.    MSS.  Notes,  Cent.  Am. 

^'  Whatever  be  their  purpose,  it  is  not  alleged  or  even  understood 
that  they  have  instigated  any  insurrection  in  Ireland,  or  sent  out  from 
the  United  States  for  such  a  purpose  to  that  country  or  elsewhere  any 
money,  men,  or  arms,  or  that  any  sedition  or  rebellion  actually  exists  in 
Ireland.  Should  they  attempt  to  violate  the  neutrality  laws  in  regard 
to  Great  Britain,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  regulations  already 
sanctioned  by  the  President  are  ample  to  prevent  the  commission  of 
that  crime.  It  is  thus  seen  that  a  case  has  not  arisen  in  which  fbis 
Government  could  with  right,  or  ought  to,  interfere  with  the  meetings 
of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood.  I  may  properly  add  that  this  Government 
has  no  sufficient  grounds  to  apprehend  that  any  such  case  will  occur, 
unless  renewed  and  systematic  aggressions  from  the  British  ports  and 
provinces  should  defeat  all  theefforts  of  this  Governmentto  maintain  and 
preserve  peace  with  Great  Britain.  Under  these  circumstances  any  at- 
tempt to  visit  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  with  official  censures  is  unneces- 
sary, and,  therefore,  in  the  belief  of  this  Government,  would  be  unwise, 
as  it  would  be  manifestly  unconstitutional.    The  attorney-general  of 
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the  State  of  Loaisiana  is  responsible  to  the  Stat^  Government,  and  the 
people  of  that  State,  exolamvely  of  this  Government" 

Mr.  Seward,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.Bnrnley,  Mar.  20, 1865.   MSS.  Notes,  Gr.  Brit. 

<<The  Fenian  agitation  is  a  British  and  notan  American  movement.  A 
movement  for  which  the  agitators  have  secared  to  themselves  the  ben- 
efits of  refage,  which  the  Constitatiou  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
afford  to  exiles  and  immigrants  from  foreign  lands. 

**The  only  question  for  this  Government  is,  not  whether  the  motives 
or  designs  of  the  agitators  in  regard  to  Ireland  arejast,  wise,, beneficent 
or  humane,  or  the  reverse,  bat  whether,  in  seeking  to  [)romote  their  de- 
signs, they  commit  any  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
have  been  adopted  to  prevent  military  or  naval  aggression  by  persons 
who  are  amenable  to  those  laws,  against  nations  whom  the  United43tates 
maintain  relations  of  peace  and  friendship. 

"  Thus  far  no  such  violation  of  positive  law  has  been  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  this  Government  by  either  its  own  agents,  who  are  believed 
to  be  vigilant,  or  through  any  complaint  from  the  British  legation.  No 
restraint  has  been  put  upon  British  agents  of  observation,  and  no  ob- 
stacles placed  in  their  way. 

"  Neither  the  character  of  the  agitation,  nor  the  condition  of  our  inter- 
national relations  is  such  as  to  render  it  wise  for  this  Government  to 
denounce  the  proceedings  of  the  agitators  as  long  as  they  confine  them- 
telves  within  those  limits  of  moral  agitation  which  are  recognized  as 
legitimate  equally  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  by  those  of 
Great  Britain." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  8tat«,  to  Mr.  Adams,  Mar.  10,  18B6.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. 
As  to  expression  of  sympathy  with  Irelantl,  see  Mr.  Banks'  report,  July  25, 1866; 
HoQse  Rep.  100,  39th  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 

"  The  Executive  of  the  United  States  •  •  ♦  is  incompetent  to  pass 
on  the  subversive  character  of  utterances  alleged  to  contravene  the  laws 
of  another  land.'' 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Valera,  July  31,  1885..   MSS.  Notes,  Spain ; 
For.  Rel.,  1885.    For  remainder  of  note,  see  tw/ra,  J  402. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  foreign  Governments,  in  their  inter- ^ 
course  with  this  Government,  are  to  hold  tbe  Department  of  State  to  be 
the  sole  organ  of  the  Executive,  and  will  not  be  permitted  to  comment 
on  the  domestic  politics  of  the  nation. 

Supta,  J}  79jf. 

(3)  Mat  PBBMrr  subjrcts  to  furftish  fukds  or  supplies  to  belligerents. 

§390. 

Mr.  Pickering's  instructions  of  March  2,  1798,  to  Messrs.  Pinclmey, 
Marshall,  and  G^rry,  are  cited  by  Ohancellor  Kent,  as  maintaining 
that  *^a  loan  of  money  to  one  of  the  belligerent  parties  is  considered  to 
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1)6  ^'  violatiou  of  ueatrality.'  But  the  loan  proposed  iu  this  case  was 
to  be  from  the  political  representatives  of  a  neutral  statp  to  a  bellig- 
erent. 

<'I  have  the  houor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  21st 
instant,  in  which  you  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  meaas 
employed,  as  alleged,  by  persons  in  this  country  who  plot  against  the 
])eace  of  Cuba,  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs,  and  more 
especially  to  the  method  of  acquisition  through  the  sale  of  lottery 
tickets  in  the  United  States. 

<'  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  appreciation  felt  by  the  Qovern- 
meut,  of  your  assurances,  so  frankly  and  courteously  given,  touching 
the  energy  and  sincerity  with  which  the  United  States  has  endeavored 
to  prevent  the  forwarding  of  aid  from  our  shores  to  parties  engaged  in 
promoting  insurrection  in  Cuba,  while  at  the  same  time,  as  regards  the 
special .  communication  of  your  note,  I  beg  to  observe  that  so  far  as 
concerns  furnishing  funds  to  support  Cuban  insurrections,  this  Govern. 
ment  can  do  no  more  than  to  recur  to  the  often  «titnounced  intention  to 
prosecute  all  persons  concerned  in  disturbing  the  peace  of  a  friendly 
foreign  state,  so  far  as  permitted  by  the  neutrality  and  cognate  statutes 
of  the  United  States. 

"  So  far  as  concerns  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  in  particular  States,  the 
matter  is  for  State  legislation.  There  is  no  Federal  statute  prohibiting 
sales  either  of  lottery  tickets  or  any  other  article  of  traffic,  on  the 
ground  that  the  proceeds  are  to  be  applied  to  aid  insurgents  iu  a  for- 
eign land,  nor  is  it  a  principle  of  iuternationai  law  that  a  sovereign  is 
bound  in  any  sense  to  prohibit  vsales  of  any  kind  on  the  ground  that 
the  proceeds  might  go  to  unlawful  objects. 

"  There  are,  however,  in  most  of  the  States  in  the  Union  statutes  pro- 
viding for  the  punishment  of  those  concerned  in  lottery  ticket's,  without 
reference  to  the  object  to  which  their  proceeds  may  be  applied.  To 
secure  the  prosecution  and  conviction  of  the  offenders  in  such  cases  the 
proper  course  is  to  apply  to  the  authorities  of  the  State  where  the  lot- 
tery tickets  complained  of  are  sold,  bringing  the  matter  to  their  atten- 
tion by  an  oath,  made  by  a  proper  presentation  to  a  State  magistrate/ 

^  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Valera,  Mar.  31,  1885.     MSS.  Innt.,  Spain: 

For.  Rel.,  1885. 

The  furnishing  funds  by  subjects  of  a  neutral  state  to  relieve  suffering 
in  a  belligerent  state  is  not  a  breach  of  neutrality.  During  the  Franco- 
German  war  large  sums  of  money  were  sent  from  Germans  iu  this  coon 
try  to  their  friends  in  Germany,  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  in  the  hos- 
pitals, and  large  sums  were  also  sent  by  persons  in  this  country  sympa 
thizing  with  France  to  the  French  hospitals;  but  neither  in  resjJect  to 
such  contributions  nor  in  respect  to  meetings  called  to  express  sympathy 
with  the  one  or  the  other  belligerent  was  it  maintained  that  such  actio:! 
constituted  a  breach  of  neutrality.  The  English  Government  has  even 
gone  further  than  this.  In  1860  a  revolt  took  place  in  Naples  which 
was,  if  not  instigated,  at  least  materially  aided  by  the  King  of  Sar- 
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(Ijniit.    The  liberal  English  press  took  aa  active  part  in  encouraging  the 
insurgents;  they  also  received  from  England  important  material  aid. 

Whart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  $  245.    See  HaU,  Int.  Law,  $  216. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  contrary  view  shfiuld  be  taken  bv  Bluntschli 
(§  768),  Calvo  (§  1060),  and  Phillimore  (iii,  147).  Mr.  Hall  mentions 
that  during  the  Franco-German  war  the  French  Morgan  loan  and  part 
of  the  North  German  Confederation  loan  were  issued  in  England.  On 
^tbe  otber  hand,  it  has  been  held  that  a  suit  cannot  be  maintained  on  a 
loan  made  expressly  to  affect  a  belligerent  object  (Kenuett  v.  Chambers, 
14  Qow.,  38),  or  to  aid  in  an  insurrection  in  £^ foreign  state  against  a 
Government  at  peace  with  the  state  of  the  lender.  De  Wutz  v.  Hen- 
ilricks,  9  Moore  C.  P.,  586;  2  Bing.,  314. 

In  De  WiLtz  v,  Hendricks,  above  cited,  it  was  held  that  British 
courts  of  justice  will  not  take  notice  of  or  afford  any  assistance  to  per- 
sons who,  in  Great  Britain,  make  or  undertake  to  make  loans  to  a  bellig- 
erent^ at  war  with  a  nation  at  peace  with  Great  Britain.  On  June  17 
and  June  19,  1823,  the  King'* 'adv^ocate  (Robinson),  the  attorney-gen- 
eral (Giftord),  and  the  solicitor- general  (Copley),  gave  an  opinion  to  Mr. 
Canning  to  the  effect  that  "reasoning on  general  principles,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  say  that  such  subscriptions  in  favor  of  one  of  two  bellig- 
erent states,  being  inconsistent  with  the  neutrality  declared  by  the 
government  of  the  country  and  with  the  law  of  nations,  would  be  illegal 
and  subject  the  parties  concerned  in  them  to  prosecution  for  a  misde- 
meanor, on  account  of  their  obvious  tendency  to  interrupt  the  friend- 
ship subsisting  between  this  country  and  the  other  belligerent,  and  to 
involve  the  stat«  in  dispute,  and  possibly  in  the  calamities  of  war.  It 
is  proper,  however,  to  add  that  subscriptions  of  a  similar  nature  have 
formerly  been  entered  into  (particularly  the  Subscription  in  favor  of 
the  people  ot  Poland  in  1792  and  1793),  without  any  notice  having  been 
taken  of  them  by  the  public  authorities  of  the  country,  and  without 
any  complaint  having,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  been  made  by  the  powers 
whose  interests  migbt  be  supposed  to  have  been  affected  by  such  sub- 
scriptions. Neither  can  we  And  any  instance  of  a  prosecution  having 
been  instituted  for  an  offense  of  this  nature,  or  any  hint  at  such  a  pro- 
ceeding in  any  period  of  our  history.  We  think,  therefore,  even  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  the  money  had  been  actually  sent  in  pursuance  of 
the  subscription,  it  is  not  likely  that  a  prosecution  against  the  individ- 
uals concerned  in  such  a  measure  would  be  successful. 

"  But  until  the  money  be  actually  sent,  the  only  mode  of  proceeding, 
;is  we  conceive,  would  be  for  counseling  or  conspiring  to  assist  with 
money  one  of  the  belligerents  in  the  contest  with  the  other,  a  prosecu-  , 
tion  attended  with  still  greater  difficulty." 

2Halleck'f)  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  197.  • 

(4)  Or  munitions  of  W4B. 
§391, 

<<  Our  citizens  have  always  been  free  to  make,  vend,  and  export  arms. 
It  is  the  constant  occupation  and  livelihood  of  some  of  them.  To  suppress 
their  callings,  the  only  means,  perhaps,  of  their  subsistence,  because  a 
war  exists  in  foreign  and  distant  countries,  in  which  we  l^ave  no  con- 
cern, would  scarcely  be  expected.    It  would  be  hard  in  principle  and 
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imx>os8ible  in  practice.  The  law  of  nations,  theretbre,  respecting  tiie 
rights  of  those  at  peace,  does  not  require  from  them  such  an  internal 
derangement  in  their  occupations.  It  is  satisfied  with  the  external  pen- 
alty pronounced  in  the  President's  proclamation,  that  of  confiscation  of 
such  portion  of  these  arms  as  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  belligereot 
powers  on  their  way  to  the  ports  of  their  enemies." 

lir.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  miniBter  of  Great  Britain,  May  15,  1793 ;  3  Jeff. 
Works,  558.  See  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  69,147.  A  simUar  note  wai 
addressed  on  the  same  day  to  the  minister  of  France.    See  3  Jefll  Works.  560 

^'  The  purchasing  within  and  exporting  trom  the  United  States,  bj 
way  of  merchandise^  articles  commonly  called  contraband,  being  generally 
warlike  instruments  and  military  stores,  is  free  to  all  the  parties  at 
war,  and  is  not  to  be  interfered  with. 

Mr.  Hamilton's  Treasury  cironlar  of  Aug.  4,  1793.  I  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  BeL), 
140.  .        %, 

"  In  both  the  sections  cited''  {from  Vattel)  "the  right  of  neutrals  to 
trade  in  articles  contraband  of  war  is  clearly  established ;  in  the  first, 
by  selling  to  the  warring  powers  who  come  to  the  neutral  country  to 
buy  them ;  in  the  second,  by  the  neutral  subjects  or  citizens  carrying 
them  to  the  countries  of  the  powers  at  war,  and  there  selling  them." 

Mr.  Pickering,  Sec.  of  Stfate,  to  the  minister  of  France,  May  15, 1796.  Cited 
from  1  Am.  St.  Pap.,  649,  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  June  3,  1872,  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  when  sustaining  the  report  of  the  Senate  committee 
holding  that  the  sale  of  refuse  ordnance  stores  in  1871  by  the  Qoveroment 
of  the  United  States  to  parties  who  were  agents  of  the  French  GoyemmeDt 
was  not  in  contravention  of  international  law. 

^^  In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  do  not 
forbid  their  citizens  to  sell  to  either  of  the  belligerent  powers  articles 
contraband  of  war,  or  take  munitions  of  war  or  soldiers  on  board  their 
private  ships  for  transportation,  and  although  in  so  doing  the  individ- 
ual citizen  exposes  his  property  or  person  to  some  of  the  hazards  of 
war,  his  acts  do  not  involve  any  breach  of  national  neutrality,  nor  of 
themselves  implicate  the  Government.  Thus,  during  the  progress  of 
the  present  war  in  Europe,  our  citizens  have,  without  national  responsi- 
bility therefor,  sold  gunpowder  and  arms  to  all  buyers,  regardless  of 
the  destination  of  those  articles.  Our  merchantmen  have  been  and 
still  continue  to  be  largely  employed  by  Great  Britain  and  by  France 
in  transporting  troops,  provisions,  and  munitions  of  war  f  o  the  principal 
seat  of  military  operations,  and  in  bringing  home  their  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers ;  but  such  use  of  our  mercantile  marine  is  not  interdicted  either 
by  the  international  or  by  our  municipal  law,  and  therefore  does  not 
compromit  our  neutral  relations  with  Eussia.'' 

President  Pierce,  Second  Annual  M^^ssage,  1854 ;  odopted  by  Sir  W.  Haioonit, 
in  Historicns,  i:i2. 
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^*Tbe  mere  exportation  of  arms  and  monitions  of  war  from  the  United 
States  to  a  belligerent  country  has  never,  however,  been  considered  as 
an  offense  against  the  act  of  Congress  of.  the  20th  of  April.  1818.  All 
belligerents  enjoy  this  right  eqaally,  and  a  .privilege  which  is  open  to 
all  cannot  justly  be  complained  of  by  any  one  party  to  a  war.  Guate. 
mala,  however,  has  a  right  under  the  law  of  nations  and  under  her 
treaty  with  the  United  States  to  seize  contraband  of  war  on  its  way  to 
her  enemy,  and  this  Government  will  not  complain  if  she  should  exer- 
ciie  this  right  in  the  manner  which  the  treaty  prescribes." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Molina,  Mar.  16, 1854.    MSS.  Notes,  Cent.  Am. 

*'  It  is  certainly  a  novel  doctrine  of  international  law  that  traffic  by 
citizens  or  subjects  of  a  neutral  power  with  belligerents,  though  it 
should  be  in  arms,  ammunition,  and  warlike  stores  compromits  the 
neutrality  of  that  power.  That  the  enterprise  of  individuals,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  may  have  led  them  in  some  instances,  and  to  a 
limited  extent,  to  trade  with  Eussia  in  some  of  the  specified  articles  is 
not  denied,  nor -is  it  necessary  that  it  should  be,  for  the  purpose  of  vin- 
dicating this  Government  from  the  charge  of  having  disregarded  the 
duties  of  neutrality  in  the  present  war." 

Mr.  Maroy,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.   Buchanan,  Oct.  31,  18&5.    MSS.  Inst.,  Or. 
Brit. 

^^  Private  manufacturing  establishments  have  been  resorted  to  for 
powder,  arms,  and  warlike  stores,  and  immense  quantities  of  provis- 
ions have  been  furnished  to  supply  their  armies  in  the  Crimea.  In  the 
face  of  these  facts,  open  and  known  to  all  the  world,  it  certainly  was 
not  expected  that  the  British  Government  would  have  alluded  to  the 
very  limited  traffic  which  some  of  our  citizens  may  have  had  with  Rus- 
sia, as  sustaining  a  solemn  charge  against  this  Government  for  viola- 
ting neutral  obligation  towards  the  allies.  Russia  may  have  shared 
scantily,  but  the  allies  have  undoubtedly  partaken  largely  in  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  the  capit£(|l,  the  industry,  and  the  inventive  genius  of 
American  citizens  in  the  progress  of  the  war ;  but  as  this  Government 
has  had  no  connection  with  these  proceedings,  neither  belligerent  has 
any  just  ground  of  complaint  ^gainst  it." 
Ibid. 

The  action  of  the  United  States  Goviernment  in  forbidding  clearances 
or  shipments  of  arms  to  other  countries  during  the  civil  war  was  not 
caused  by  the  exigencies  of  tneC^r',  and  gave  no  preference  to  either 
of  the  belligerents  then  at  war  in  Mexico.  This  prohibition  did  not  ex- 
tend to  the  shipment  of  wagons ;  and  the  Mexican  Government,  on  the 
general  principles  of  international  law,  cannot  complain  of  the  shipment 
from  New  York  of  wagons  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  French  troops 
in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Seward,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  KomerOi  Deo.  15.  18G2.    MSS.  Notes.  Mex, 
Smuo  to  same,  Jan.  7, 1863 :  ibid, 
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Transportation  of  arms  or  money  fix>m  the  United  States  to  either  of 
the  belligerents  in  Mexico  is  not  a  breach  of  neatrality,  either  under 
international  law  or  the  municipal  law  of  the  United  States. 

Same  to  same,  Aug.  7, 1865 ;  ibid. 

Early  in  1872  complaints  were  made  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  that  certain  **  sales  of  ordnance  stores"  had  been  '*made  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th 
of  June,  1871,  to  parties  who  were  agents  of  the  French  Government, 
such  stores  to  be  used  by  France  in  the  war  then  pending  with  Germany. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  on  June 
30,  1871,  this  committee,  through  Mr.  Carpenter,  chairman,  submitted 
a  report,  in  which  it  was  observed  that  the  Government  being  in  pos- 
session, at  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  of  a  large  quantity  of  ''muskets 
and  other  military  stores,"  for  which  it  had  no  occasion,  a  statute  was 
passed  in  1868  (15  Stat.  L..  250),  authorizing  the  sale  of  such  arms  and 
stores  as  were  "  unsuitable "  for  use.  Under  this  provision  certain 
large  sales  were  made  "  without "  (as  the  report  stated)  "the  least  pref- 
erence to  purchasers  as  to  o()portunities  or  conditions  of  purchase,  ex- 
cept that  persons  were  excluded  from  the  opportunity  to  purchase  who 
were  suspected  of  being  agents  of  France,  then  at  war  with  Germany." 

On  the  question  whether  the  sales  were  '•  made  under  such  circum- 
stances as  to  violate  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  as  a  neutral 
power  pending  the  war  between  France  and  Germany,"  the  committee 
reported  as  follows: 

"  This  subject  involves  two  questions — one  in  regard  to  the  law  appli- 
cable to  the  transactions  or  the  question  what  the  Government  might 
do  under  the  circumstances,  and  the  other  a  question  of  fact.  What.was 
done  f  As  to  the  first  question,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  power  desiring  to 
respect  the  obligations  of  neutrality,  to  maintain  strict  impartiality  in 
regard  to  the  belligerent  powers.  This,  however,  is  more  a  question  of 
intention  than  of  fact  If  a  nation  be  under  ^treaty  obligatiolis  with 
another,  the  treaty  having  been  entered  into  when  no  war  was  existing 
or  anticipated,  to  furnish  such  other  nation  ships  or  other  supplies  in 
the  event  of  a  future  war,  the  obligations  of  such  a  treaty  may  be  dis- 
charged during  the  existence  of  such  war  without  impairing  the  position 
of  the  contracting  nation  as  a  neutral.  So  if  a  nation  hii>s  a  fund  on  hand 
which  it  is  accustomed  to  loan,  or  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  arms  and  other  military  supplies,  it  may  loan  such  money  or 
I)rosecute  such  sale  during  the  existence  of  war  between  other  nations, 
provided  it  does  so  in  the  fair  pursuit  of  its  own  interest,  and  without 
any  intention  of  influencing  the  strife."  • 

After  quoting  Vattel  to  sustain  this  position,  the  committee  went  on 
to  say  : 

"  Congress  having,  by  the  act  of  1868,  directed  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  dispose  of  these  arms  and  stores,  and  the  Government  being  engaged 
in  such  sales  prior  to  the  war  between  France  and  G^ermany,  had  a  right 
to  coiitinue  the  same  during  the  war,  and  might,  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, have  sold  and  delivered  an^^  amount  of  such  stores  to  Frederick 
William  or  Louis  Napoleon  in  person,  without  violating  the  obligations 
of  neutrality,  providing  such  sales  were  made  in  good  faith,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  inlluencing  the  strife,  but  in  execution  of  the  lawful  purpose 
of  the  Government  to  sell  its  surplus  arms  and  stores." 

It  was  then  stated  that  after  certain  sales  to  Remington  &  Sons  had 
been  agreed  on,  but  before  delivery,  the  Secretary  of  War  receivid  a 
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telegram,  which  led  him  <^  to  suspect  that  Remington  &  Sous  might  be 
purchasing  as  agents  of  the  French  Government,"  and  he  then  gave 
orders  that  no  further  sales  should  be  made  to  them.  The  sale  already 
made,  however,  was  not  repudiated,  and  the  articles  were  delivered 
subsequent  to  the  reception  of  the  telegram. 

Th^  committee,  aft^er  an  examination  of  the  facts,  reported  as  fol- 
lows: 

'^  Your  committee,  without  hesitation,  report  that  the  sales  of  arms 
and  military  stores  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1871,  were 
not  made  under  such  circumstances  as  to  violate  the  obligations  of  our 
Grovernment  as  a  neutral  power;  and  this,  to  recapitulate,  for  three 
reasons:  (1)  The  Remingtons  were  not,  in  fact,  agents  of  France  during 
the  time  when  sales  were  made  to  them ;  (2)  if  they  were  such  agents, 
such  fact  was  neither  known  nor  suspected  by  our  Government  at  the 
time  the  sales  were  made ;  and  (3),  if  they  had  been  such  agents,  and 
if  that  fact  had  been  known  to  our  Government,  or  if,  instead  of  send- 
ing agents,  Louis  Napoleon  or  Frederick  William  had  personally  ap- 
peared at  the  War  Department  to  purchase  arms  it  would  have  been 
lawful  for  us  to  sell  to  either  of  them,  in  pursuance  of  a  national  policy 
adopted  by  us  prior  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities.'' 

Report  of  the  Senat-e  Committee  on  the  sale  of  arms  by  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
'    ment,  May  11,  1872;  42d  Cong.,  2d  sees.,  Rep.  18:i     See  also  House  Rep. 
46, 42d  Cong.,  2d  sees. 
The  question  of  sale  of  munitions  of  war  in  the  Franco-Grerman  war  is  discussed 
at  large  in  3  Fiore's  droit  int.  (2d  ed.,  trans,  by  Antoine,  1886),  $  1561. 

Perels,  Int.  Seerecht,  251,  says  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  sold  in  October,  1870,  at  public  auction  500,000  mnskets,  1G3  car- 
bines, 35,000  revolvers,  40,000  sabers.  20,000  horse  trappings,  and  50 
batteries  with  ammunition^  and  that  the  export  from  New  York  to 
France  from  September  to  the  middle  of  December  of  that  year  in- 
cluded 378,000  muskets,  45,000,000  jpatroy\>en^  55  cannon,  and  2,000  pis- 
tols.    He  adds  that  these  facts  do  not  require  comment. 

''  Referring  to  Mr.  Adee's  Nos.  209,  214,  and  216,  it  is  presumed  that 
before  the  receipt  of  this  you  will,  under  your  general  instructions,  have 
asked  an  explanation  of  the  letter  of  General  Burriel  to  the  editor  of 
the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes. 

-'  General  Burriel  founds  his  justification  on  the  assertion  that  he 
acted  under  the  decree  of  the  captain-general  of  Cuba  of  March,  1869, 
in  which  it  was  said : 

"  *  Vessels  which  may  be  captnred  in  Spanish  waters,  or  on  the  high  seas  near  to  the 
island,  having  on  board  men,  arms,  and  mauitions,  or  effects,  that  can  in  any  manner 
contribnte,  promote,  or  foment  the  insurrection  in  this  province,  whatsoever  their 
derivation  and  destination,  after  examination  of  their  papers  and  register,  shall  be 
d9  foido  considereil  as  enemies  of  the  integrity  of  our  territory,  and  treated  as  pirates, 
in  accordance  with  the  ordinances  of  the  navy.  All  persons  captnred  in  snoh  vesselH, 
without  regard  to  their  number,  will  bo  immediately  execnted.' 

^<  Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  decree  at  this  Department,  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Lopez  Boberts  as  follows  respecting  it : 

"'It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  high  a  functionary  as  the  captain-general  of  Cuba 
should,  as  this  paper  seeniA  to  indicate,  have  overlooked  the  obligations  of  his  Govern- 
ment pnranant  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  especially  its  promises  in  the  treaty  between 
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the  United  States  and  Spain  of  1795.  Under  that  law  and  treaty  the  United  Statea 
expect  for  their  citizens  and  vessels  the  privilege  of  carrying  to  the  enemies  of  Spain, 
whether  those  enemies  he  claimed  as  Spanish  snhjects  or  citizens  of  other  countries, 
snhject  only  to  the  requirements  of  a' legal  blockade,  all  merchandise  not  contrahand 
of  war.  Articles  contraband  of  war,  when  destined  for  the  enemies  of  Spain,  ajpe  lia> 
ble  to  seiznre  on  the  high  seas,  hut  the  right  of  seizure  is  limited  to  such  articles  only, 
and  no  claim  for  its  extension  to  other  merchandise,  or  to  persons  not  in  the  civil i 
military,  or  naval  service  of  the  enemies  of  Spain,  will  be  acquiesced  in  by  the  United 
States. 

*'  'This  Government  certainly  cannot  assent  to  the  punishment  by  Spanish  authori- 
ties of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  the  exercise  of  a  privilege  to  which  he  may 
be  entitled  under  public  law  and  treaties. 

'^  'It  is  consequently  hoped  that  his  excellency  the  captain-general  of  Cuba  will 
either  recall  the  proclamation  referred  to,  or  will  give  such  instructions  to  the  proper 
officers  as  will  prevent  its  illegal  application  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  their 
property.  A  contrary  course  might  endanger  those  friendly  and  cordial  relations  be- 
tween the  two  Governments,  which  it  is  the  hearty  desire  of  the  President  should  be 
maintained.' 

^'It  has  been  sapposed  at  this  Department  that  in  conseqaence  of 
these  representations  this  highly  objectionable  decree  was  abro^rated. 
It  was  therefore  with  no  little  sarprise  that  information  was  received 
of  the  assertion  that  it  is  regarded  as  still  in  force.  It  is  deemed  im- 
portant to  have  accarate  information  on  this  point. 

''You  are  therefore  instrncted,  as  soon  after  the  receipt  of  this  as 
possible,  to  inquire  whether  it  be  true,  as  stated  by  General  Barriel, 
that  the  decrees  of  March  24, 1869,  had  not  been  abrogated  when  the 
executions  took  place  at  Santiago  de  Cuba ;  also  whether  those  decrees, 
or  anything  equivalent  to  them,  respecting  jurisdiction  on  the  high  seas, 
are  regarded  as  still  in  force ;  also  whether  the  executions  by  General 
Burriel's  orders  are  regarded  as  having  be^n  made  under  authority  of 
law. 

''  It  is  supposed  that  the  neglect  hitherto  of  the  Government  of  Spain 
to  institute  steps  for  the  punishment  of  General  Burriel  and  his  asso- 
ciates iu  the  bloody  deeds  at  Santiago  de  Ouba  has  been  caused  by  the 
extraordinary  political  condition  of  the  peninsula.  If  this  supposition 
is  incorrect  it  is  important  that  we  should  know  that  fact.  You  will, 
tl)erefore,  also  inquire  whether  proceedings  are  to  be  instituted  against 
.them  and  when  and  where  the  proceedings  will  probably  take  place. 
You  will  also  inquire  whether  it  is  in  contemplation  to  exhibit  any  marks 
of  the  displeasure  of  his  Government  by*  military  degradation  or  other- 
.wise." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Gnshing,  Jane  9,  1874.    MSS.  Inst.,  Spain  ;  For. 
Rel.,  1874. 

'^  The  exportation  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  of  their  own  manu- 
facture to  foreign  countries,  is  an  important  part  of  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States.  In  time  of  war  their  Government  will  expect  those 
engaged  in  the  business  to  beware  of  all  the  risks  legally  incident  to  it. 
No  such  expectation,  however,  can  be  indulged  ip  a  time  of  profouocl 
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]>o<ico;  and  iiideumification  will  be  asked  of  any  nation  which  may 
un necessarily  or  illegally  obstract  such  trade." 

Mr.  Fish,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cramer,  Jaly  28,  IB74.  MSS.  Inst.,  Denmark. 
See  also  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Rasaell,  Jane  4, 1875.  MSS.  Inst., 
Venez. 

^^  A  torpedo  laanch,  in  five  sections,  ready  to  be  set  np,"  though  con- 
traband of  war,  may  be  exported  from  the  United  States  without  breach 
of  neutrality. 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sherman,  Nov.  14, 1879.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

Such  articles  are  '^a  legitimate  element  of  commerce  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  a  neutral  power,  with  either  of  the  belligerents 
in  time  of  war  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  they  would 
be  in  time  of  peace,  and  afford  no  ground  for  the  interference  of  the 
executive  officers  of  the  United  States." 

IMd,  I 

That  neutrals  may  sell  arms  to  belligerents,  see  farther  Mr.  Frelinghaysen , 
Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dayton,  Feb.  19,  1883.    MSS.  Inst.,  Netherlands. 

Neutrals,  in  their  own  country,  may  sell  to  belligerents  whatever  bel- 
ligerents choose  to  buy.  The  principal  exceptions  to  this  rule  are,  that 
neutrals  must  not  sell  to  one  belligerent  what  they  refuse  to  sell  to  the 
other,  and  must  not  furnish  soldiers  or  sailors  to  either ;  nor  prepare, 
nor  suffer  to  be  prepared  within  their  terricory,  armed  ships  or  mili- 
tary or  naval  expeditions  against  the  other. 

The  Bermnda,  3  Wall.,  514. 

Neutrals  also  may  convey  to  belligerent  ports  not  under  blockade 
whatever  belligerents  may  desire  to  take,  except  contraband  of  war, 
which  is  always  subject  to  seizure  when  being  conveyed  to  a  belligerent 
destination,  whether  the  voyage  be  direct  or  indirect ;  such  seizure, 
however,  is  restricted  to  actual  contraband,  and  does  not  extend  to  the 
ship  or  other  cargo,  except  in  cases  of  fraud  or  bad  faith  on  the  ^art  of 
the  owners,  or  of  the  master  with  their  sanction. 
Ihid. 

The  landing  of  a  cargo  contraband  of  war,  on  the  shore  of  the  country 
of  one  belligerent,  at  a  point  not  blockaded,  is  not  an  act  of  hostility 
against  the  other  belligerent. 

The  Florida,  4  Benedict,  452. 

Belligerents  may  come  into  the  territory  of  a  neutral  nation,  and 
there  purchase  and  remove  any  article  whatsoever,  even  instruments  of 
war,  unless  the  right  be  denied  by  express  statute.  If,  however,  the 
object  of  such  an  act  be  to  impede  the  operations  of  either  belligerent 
power,  and  to  favor  the  other,  it  is  a  violation  of  neutrality. 

1  Op.,  61  Lee,  1796. 
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Neutrals  may  sell  munitions  of  war  to  belligerents,  subject  to  the  right 
of  seizure  in  tranmtu. 

11  Op.,  408,  Speed,  1865. 

There  is  no  law  or  regulation  which  forbids  any  person  or  Govem- 
ment,  whether  the  political  designation  be  real  or  assumed,  from  pur- 
chasing arms  from  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  shipping  them  at 
the  risk  of  the  purchaser. 

Ibid,,  451. 

As  to  supply  of  arms  to  South  American  colonies  when  in  insarreotion  agunsi 
Spain,  see  5  J.  Q.  Adams'  Memoirs,  46. 

For  a  criticism  of  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  the  rights  of 
neutrals  to  famish  contraband  of  war  to  belligerents,  see  3  Phill.  Int  Law 
(3d  ed.),  250,  408;  and  as  criticising  Sir  R.  Phillimore  and  pointing  ont  his 
mistakes  in  this  relation,  see  Historicus,  by  Sir  W.  Harconrt,  130  j^. 

If  the  sale  of  munitions  of  war  is  to  be  held  a  breach  of  neutrality, 
"  instantly  upon  the  declaration  of  war  between  two  belligerents,  not 
only  the  traffic  by  sea  of  all  the  rest  of  the  neutral  powers  of  the  world 
would  be  exposed  to  the  inconveniences  of  which  they  are  already  im- 
patient, but  the  whole  inland  tnide  of  every  nation  of  the  earth,  which 
has  hitherto  been  free,  would  be  cast  into  the  fetters.  •  •  •  It  would 
give  to  the  belligerent  the  right  of  interfereace  in  every  act  of  nentrai 
domestic  commerce,  till  at  last  the  burden  would  be  so  enormous  that 
neutrality  itself  would  become  more  intolerable  than  war,  and  the  result 
of  this  assumed  reform,  professing  to  be  founded  on  ^  the  principles  of 
eternal  justice,*  would  be  nothing  less  than  universal  and  interminable 
hostilities."  (Sir  W.  Harcourt,  Historicus,  134.)  For,notonly  the  ven- 
dor of  the  iron  would  have  to  be  prevented  from  selling  to  the  vendor 
of  the  gun,  but  the  miner  and  machinist  would  have  to  be  prevented 
from  working  for  the  vendor  of  the  iron.  A  neutral  sovereign,  therefore, 
would  have  either  to  stop  all  machinery  by  which  munitions  of  war  could 
be  produced  for  belligerent  use,  or  expose  himself  to  a  call  for  what- 
ever 'damages  his  failure  so  to  do  might  have  caused  either  belligerent 
Under  such  circumstances  it  would  be  far  more  economical  and  politic 
to  plunge  into  a  war  as  a  belligerent  than  to  keep  out  of  it  as  a  neutral. 
The  mere  act  of  furnishing  by  the  subject  of  a  neutral  state  a  bel- 
ligerent with  munitions  of  war,  does  not  involve  such  neutral  state  in 
a  breach  of  neutrality.  (1)  Between  selling  arms  to  a  man  and  indict- 
able participation  in  an  illegal  act  intended  to  be  efi<ected  by  the  vendee 
.  through  the  instrumentality  of  such  arms  there  is  no  causal  connection. 
The  miner  or  manufacturer,  to  appeal  to  an  analogous  case,  may  regard 
it  not  only  as  possible,  but  as  probable,  that  his  staples,  when  consist-' 
ing  of  weapons  or  of  the  materials  of  weapons,  may  be  used  for  guilty 
purposes,  but  neither  miner  nor  manufacturer  becomes  thereby  penally 
responsible.  (2)  To  make  the  vendor  of  munitions  of  war  punishable 
would  make  it  necessary  to  impose  like  responsibility  on  the  manufact- 
urer ;  and  if  on  the  manufacturer,  then  on  the  producer  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial which  the  manufacturer  works  up.  In  each  case  the  thing  made 
or  sold  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  war.  In  each  case  the  producer  or 
vendor  knows  that  the  thing  produced  or  sold  will  probably  be  used 
for  warlike  purposes.  Hence,  in  times  of  war,  not  only  would  nentrai 
sales  of  munitions  of  war  become  penal,  but  penal  responsibility  might 
be  attached  to  the  production  of  any  of  the  materials  from  which  such 
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weapons  are  inauufuctured.  (3)  Nor  would  this  paralysis  be  limited  to 
periods  of  war.  A  pradent  Government,  long  foreseeing  a  rupture,  or 
preparing  in  secret  to  surprise  an  unprepared  foe,  might  take  an  un- 
fair advantage  of  its  adversary,  were  this  permitted,  by  purchasing  in 
advance  of  the  attack  all  munitions  which  neutral  states  might  have 
in  the  market ;  but,  on  the  theory  before  us,  a  neutral  state  could  not 
permit  this  without  breach  of  neutrality,  since  to  permit  such  a  sale 
would  be  to  give  a  peculiarly  unfair  advantage  to  the  purchasing  bel- 
ligerent. Hence,  if  such  sales  are  indictable  in  times  of  war,  they  are 
a /orf tori  indictable  in  times  of  peace.  Why  would  a  foi*eign  nation,  it 
might  well  be  argued,  want  in  times  of  peace  to  bu^^  Armstrong  giins, 
or  iron-clads,  unless  to  pounce  suddenly  down  on  an  unprepared  foe  f 
No  munitions  of  war,  therefore,  could  be  sold  in  any  country  unless  to 
its  own  subjects  and  for  its  own  use ;  and  countries  which  cannot  pro- 
duce the  iron  or  coal  necessary  for  the  manufactui'e  of  artillery  or  iron- 
clads, would,  if  no  nation  can  furnish  munitions  of  war  to  another,  have 
to  do  without  artillery  or  irou-clads.  (4)  To  establish  a  national  police 
which  could  prevent  the  sale  of  such  staples  would  impose  on  neutral 
states  a  burden,  not  only  intolerable,  but  incompatible  with  constitu- 
tional traditions.  It  might  be  possible  in  a  land-locked  province  like 
Switzerland ;  it  might  even  be  possible  in  islands  of  the  size  of  Great 
Britain ;  but  in  a  country  so  vast  as  the  United  States,  and  with  an 
ocean  frontier  so  extended,  it  would  be  impossible  to  establish  a  police 
that  could  preclude  such  exportation  without  vesting  in  the  National 
Government  powers  and  patronage  inconsistent  with  republican  institu- 
tions, and  so  enormously  expensive  as  to  make  it  more  economical  to 
interpose  in  a  war  as  a  belligerent  than  to  watch  such  war  as  a  neutral. 
For  these  and  other  reasons  the  United  States  Government  has  insisted 
on  the  right  of  a  neutral  to  send  munitions  of  war  to  a  belligerent:  and 
this  position  was  taken  by  President  Grant  in  his  proclamation  of  Au- 
gust 22,  1870.  The  right  was  stoutly  contested,  however,  by  Germany, 
while  it  was  maintained  by  both  England  and  the  United  States.  (See 
authorities  cited  in  Whart.  Grim.  I^w,  9th  ed.,  §  1903 ;  1  Kent  Com., 
142;  6  Webster's  Woi^ks,  452.)  See  also  notes  of  this  action  in  begin- 
ning of  this  section. 

^^It  was  contended,"  says  Chancellor  Kent  (1  Com.,  142),  <<on  the 
part  of  the  French  nation  in  1796,  that  neutral  Governments  were  bound 
to  restrain  their  subjects  from  selling  or  exporting  articles  contraband 
of  war  to  the  belligerent  powers.  But  it  was  successfully  shown,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  that  neutrals  may  lawfully  sell  at  home  to  a 
belligerent  purchaser,  or  caiTy  themselves  to  the  belligerent  powers, 
contraband  articles  subject  to  the  right  of  seizure  in  transitu.  This 
right  has  since  been  explicitly  declared  by  the  judicial  authorities  of 
this  country.  (Richardson  v,  Ins.  Co.,  6  Mass.,  113 ;  The  Santissima 
Trinidad,  7  Wheat.,  283.)  The  right  of  the  neutral  to  transport,  and  of 
the  hostile  power  to  seize,  are  conflicting  rights,  and  neither  party  can 
charge  the  other  with  a  criminal  act."  In  a  note  it  is  added :  '^  This 
passage  is  cited  and  approved  by  Lord  Westbury  in  £x  parte  Ohavasse 
re  Grazebrook,  34  L.  J.  N.  S.  By.,  17.  (See  Historicus,  Int.  Law,  119, 
129;  Hobbs  v.  Henning,  17  0.  B.  N.  S.  794;  The  Helen,  L.  R.  1  Ad.  & 
Ec,  1.)"  Mr.  Abby  (Abby's  Kent  (ed.  1878),  301)  mamtains  that  the 
English  authorities  cited  by  Chancellor  Kent  do  not  sustain  his  position. 

^*As  an  illustration  of  the  dilficulties  that  would  arise  in  this  country 
from  an  extension  of  neutral  liability,  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that 
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• 

ID  1882-83,  manitioQS  of  war,  approximating  in  value  to  $5,000,000,  were 
forwarded  from  San  Francisco  to  Ciiina.  *The  aminnnition  cases  had 
tbe  brand  U.  S.  Government,  45  caliber,  and  all  the  cases  were  from 
Springfield,  Mass.'  <  Daring  that  period  240,000  Springfield  rifles,  and 
25,000,000  cartridges  in  all  have  been  forwarded,  besides  from  500  to 800 
bales  of  cotton  duck  suitable  for  tents,  by  express  by  each  steamer  for 
China.'  (Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Aug.  8, 1883.)  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment  could  not,  except  by  measures  which  would  involve  not  only 
enormous  expense,  but  a  vast  and  perilous  increase  of  police  force,  pre- 
vent parties  from  buying  up  ammunition  at  public  or  private  sale,  and 
sending  it' to  China.  Yet,  if  the  non -prevention  of  such  exportations 
imposed  liability  for  the  damage  thereby  produced,  the  United  States 
would  be  obliged  to  pay  for  all  the  injury  done  to  English  or  French 
property  by  such  ammunition  in  case  of  a  war  between  Chiua  and  France 
or  England." 

Whart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  $  246. 

(5)  Or  to  bnust  in  service  of  beluobrbnt. 

§392. 

"  Vessels  of  either  of  the  parties  not  armed,  or  armed  previous  to 
their  coming  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  not  have 
infringed  any  of  the  foregoing  terms,  may  lawfully  engage  or  enlist 
therein  their  own  subjects  or  citizens,  not  being  inhabitants  (domiciled  f ) 
of  the  United  States.^' 

Mr.  Hamilton's  Treasury  circalar  of  Aug.  4,  1793.     1  Am.  St.P^p.  (For  Bel.), 

140. 
That  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  enlisted  in  service  of  a  foreign  belligerent 

cannot  claim  the  interposition  of  his  own  Government  for  redress  for  ii^a- 

ries  suffered  by  him  in  such  service,  see  Air.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Ifr. 

Williams,  July  29,  1874,  quoted  supra,  $  225. 

^<  A  telegram  concerning  the  service  of  citizeBS  of  the  United  States 
as  pilots  on  French  vessels  of  war  in  Chinese  waters  was  received  from 
you  on  the  9th  instant  in  the  following  words : 

**  *  Chinese  object  American  pilots  French  men-of-war.    ShaU  I  forbid  such  service  f 

"*  YOUNG.' 

*'  To  this  the  following  reply  was  sent  March  10 : 

''  'Although  well  disposed,  we  cannot  forbid  our  citizens  serving  under  private  con- 
tract at  their  own  risk.    Not  prohibited  by  statntes  or  cognizable  by  consuls.' 

*'  The  obligation  of  a  neutral  Government  to  prevent  its  citis^ens  from 
joining  in  hostile  movements  against  a  foreign  state  is  limited  by  the 
extent  to  which  such  citizens  are  under  its  jurisdiction,  and  by  the  mu- 
nicipal laws  applicable  to  their  actions.  Hence,  a  citizen  outside  of  such 
jurisdiction  may  not  be  controlled  in  his  free  acts,  but  what  he  does  is 
at  his  own  risk  and  peril.  If  he  offer  his  service  to  a  combatant,  that 
is  a  matter  of  private  contract,  which  it  may  be  equally  improper  for 
his  own  Government  to  forbid  or  protect,  and  such  service  in  legitimate 
war  is  not  contrary  to  international  law. 
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'*  In  Ghina,  however,  foreign  powers  have  an  extra teiTitorial  juris- 
diction, conferred  by  treaty.  This  jurisdictiou  is  in  no  wise  arbitrary, 
but  is  limited  by  laws,  and  is  not  preventive,  but  punitory.  If  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  in  Ghina  commit  an  offense  against  the  peace  of 
Ghina,  it  is  triable  in  the  consular  courts.  Section  4102  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  provides  that  <  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  either  of  those  countries  [i.  6.,  the  countries  named  in  section 
4083,  whereof  Ghina  is  one]  with  intent  to  subvert  the  same,  and  mur- 
der, shall  be  capital  offenses,  punishable  with  death,'  etc.,  the  consular 
coart  and  the  minister  to  concur  in  awarding  the  penalty.  But  the 
simple  act  of  entering  into  a  private  contract  to  serve  either  combat- 
ant in  open  warfare  would  not  appear  to  be  triable  under  this  section  ; 
and,  even  if  it  were,  this  Government  would  have  no  rightful  power  to 
forbid  such  service. 

^^  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  this  reasoning  does  not  apply  to 
I>er8on8  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Por 
sach  persons,  while  so  employed,  to  perform  hostile  service  for  either 
party  would  be  a  breach  alike  of  discipline  and  neutral  good  faith 
which  the  rules  of  the  service  would  be  competent  to  prevent. 

^^  In  the  interest  of  good  will  between  nations,  it  is  desirable  that 
citizens  of  the  United  States  should  not  take  part  with  either  belliger- 
ent, or,  if  they  do  so,  that  it  should  be  distinctly  known  that  they 
thereby  act  beyond  all  effective  responsibility  of  their  own  Govern- 
ment. Your  discretion  will  doubtless  show  you  how  far  it  may  be  op- 
portune to  go  in  the  direction  of  dissuading  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  from  taking  sides  in  the  present  contest,  but  whatever  you  may 
do  should  be  marked  with  the  most  obvious  impartiality." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Yoting,  Mar.  11,  1885.    MSS.  Inst.,  China; 
For.  Bel.,  1885. 

An  American  citizen  may  enter  either  the  land  or  naval  service  of  a 
foreign  Government  without  compromising  the  neutrality  of  his  own. 

The  Santissima  Trinidad,  1  Brock.,  478. 

!Nor  is  it  a  crime,  under  the  neutrality  law,  to  lea>ve  this  country  with 
intent  to  enlist  in  foreign  military  service;  nor  to  transport  persons  out 
of  the  country  with  their  own  consent  who  have  an  intention  of  so  en- 
liBting. 

To  constitute  a  crime  under  the  statute,  such  person  must  be  hired 
or  retained  to  go  abroad  with  the  intent  to  be  so  enlisted. 

U.  8.  V.  Louis  Kazinski,  2  Sprague,  7. 

It  iB,  however,  a  breach  of  neutrality  for  one  sovereign  to  recruit  sol- 
diers in  another's  territory. 

If^fraf  $  '<i9b. 

Mariners  may  be  said  to  be  citizens  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  usual  for 
them  of  all  countries  to  serve  on  board  of  any  merchant  ship  that  will 
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take  them  into  pay,  and  this  practice,  from  the  manner  of  their  liveli- 
hood, Keems,  for  obvioas  reasons,  founded  on  convenience  and,  in  many 
instances,  on  necessity. 

1  Op.,  61,  Lee,  1796. 

If  foreigfn  sovereigpis  purchase  ships  in  the  United  States,  and  load 
them  with  provisions  for  the  use  of  their  fleets  or  armies,  those  ships 
are  to  be  considered  as  commercially  employed  ;  and  if  they  be  not  o^- 
tached  to  the  naval  or  military  expeditions,  a«  part  thereof,  in  accom- 
panying the  fleet,  or  closely  following  the  army  from  place  to  place,  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  them  with  supplies,  there  can  be  no  pretext 
for  restraining  American  sailors  from  hiring  on  board  of  them  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  a  support  in  their  customary  way  of  occupation. 

Ibid. 

A  citizen  of  a  neutral  nation  has  a  right  to  render  his  personal  service 
as  a  sailor  on  board  of  any  vessel  whatever  employed  in  mere  commerce, 
though  owned  by  either  of  the  belligerent  powers,  or  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  either,  and  nothing  hostile  can  be  imputed  to  such  condact. 

Ibid. 

To  same  general  effect  see  4  Op.,  336;  U.  S.  v.  Skinner,  2  Wheel.,  C.  C,  832; 
StonghtoD  V.  Taylor,  2  Paine,  655. 

(6)  Or  TO  SBLL  OR  PURCHA8K  SHIPS. 

§393. 

'^  If  vessels  have  been  built  in  the  United  States  and  afterwards  sold 
to  one  of  the  belligerents  and  converted  into  vessels-of-war,  our  citi- 
zeus  engaged  in  that  species  of  manufacture  have  been  equally  ready 
to  build  and  sell  vessels  to  the  other  belligerent.  In  point  of  fact  both 
belligerents  have  occasionally  supplied  themselves  with  vessels-of-war 
from  citizens  of  the  United  States.  And  the  very  singular  case  has 
occurred  of  the  same  ship-builder  having  sold  two  vessels,  one  to  the 
King  of  Spain  and  the  other  to  one  of  the  southern  republics,  which 
vessels  afterwards  met  and  encountered  each  other  at  sea. 

<<  During  a  state  of  war  between  two  nations  the  commercial  indus- 
try and  pursuits  of  a  neutral  nation  are  often  materially  injured.  If 
the  neutral  finds  some  compensation  in  a  new  species  of  industry,  which 
the  neces^iti  es  of  the  belligerents  stimulate  or  bring  into  activity,  it  can- 
not be  deemed  very  unreasonable  that  he  should  avail  himself  of  that 
compensation,  provided  he  confines  hims^f  within  the  line  of  entire 
impartiality,  and  violates  no  rule  of  public  law." 

Air.  Clay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Rivas  y  Salmon,  Jane  9, 1827.    MSS.  Notes,  For. 
Leg. 

^<  Ship-building  is  a  great  branch  of  American  manufactures*  in  which 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  may  lawfully  employ  their  capital  and 
industry.     When  built  they  may  seek  a  market  for  the  article  in  for- 
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eign  poits  as  well  as  their  own.  The  Government  adopts  the  neces- 
sary precaution  to  prevent  any  private  American  vessel  from  leaving 
our  x>orts  equipped  and  prepared  for  hostile  action,  or,  if  it  allow,  in 
auy  instance,  a  partial  or  imperfect  armament,  it  subjects  the  owner  of 
the  vessel  to  the  performance  of  the  duty  of  giving  bond,  with  ade- 
quate security,  that  she  shall  not  be  employed  to  cruise  or  commit  hos- 
tilities against  a  friend  of  the  United  States. 

^^  It  may  possibly  be  deemed  a  violation  of  strict  neutrality  to  sell  to 
a  belligerent  vessels-of-war  completely  equipped  and  armed  for  battle, 
and  yet  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  could  not  have  entertained  that  opin- 
ion, or  he  would  not  have  sold  to  Spain  during  the  ])re8ent  war,  to 
which  he  was  a  neutral,  a  whole  fleet  of  ships-of-war,  including  some 
of  the  line. 

^^But  if  it  be  forbidden  by  the  law  of  neutrality  to  sell  to  a  bellig- 
erent an  armed  vessel  completely  equipped  and  ready  for  action,  it  is 
believed  not  to  be  contrary  to  that  law  to  sell  to  a  belligerent  a  vessel 
in  JSkuy  other  state,  although  it  may  be  convertible  into  a  ship  of  war. 

'^  To  require  the  citizens  of  a  neutral  power  to  abstain  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  incontestable  right  to  dispose  of  the  property,  which 
they  must  have  in  an  unarmed  ship,  to  a  belligerent,  would  in  effect 
be  to  demand  that  they  should  cease  to  have  any  commerce,  or  to 
employ  any  navigation  in  their  intercourse  with  the  belligerent.  It 
would  requii*e  more — it  would  be  necessary  to  lay  a  general  embargo, 
and  to  put  an  entire  stop  to  the  total  commerce  of  the  neutral  with  all 
nations ;  for,  if  a  ship  or  any  other  article  of  manufacture  or  com- 
merce, applicable  to  the  purpose  of  war,  went  to  sea  at  all,  it  might^ 
directly  or  indirectly  find  its  way  into  the  ports,  and  subsequently  t>e- 
come  the  property  of  a  belligerent. 

^*The  neutral  is  always  seriously  affected  in  the  pursuit  of  his  lawful 
commerce  by  a  state  of  war  between  other  i>ower8.  It  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  he  should  submit  to  a  universal  cessation  of  his  trade, 
because  by  possibility  some  of  the  subjects  of  it  may  be  acquired  in  a 
regular  course  of  business  by  a  belligerent,  and  may  aid  him  in  his 
efforts  against  an  enemy.  If  the  neutral  show  no  pai'tiality ;  if  he  is 
an  ready  to  sell  to  one  belligerent  as  the  other;  and  if  he  take,  himself, 
no  part  in  the  war,  he  cannot  be  justly  accused  of  any  violation  of  his 
neutral  obligations." 

•    Mr.  Clay,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Tacon,  Oct.  31, 18:^.    MSS.  Notea,  For.  Leg. 

*'  The  principle,  therefore,  that  the  neutral  has  a  perfect  right  to  pur- 
chase the  merchant  vessels  of  the  belligerents  has  been  mainteined  by 
England,  by  Bussia,  and  by  the  United  States,  and  it  is  inconsistent 
with  these  historical  facts  to  say  that  the  contrary  doctrine  avowed  by 
France  has  had  the  sanction  of  the  chief  maritime  nations,  or  that  ^  it 
forms  a  part  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  maritime  law."' 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Maaon,  Feb.  19,  1856.    MSS.  Inst.,  Franca. 
1^  also  11  Wail'd  St.  Pap.,  203/. 
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Mr.  Marcy's  position,  as  above  stated,  is  in  harmony  with  the  English 
rule,  but  is  stoutly  contested  in  France,  where  it  is  held,  under  the  reg- 
ulations of  July  26,  1773-,  that  enemy-built  vessels  cannot  be  made 
neutral  by  a  sale  to  a  neutral  after  hostilities  break  out.  (See  2  De  Pis- 
toye  et  Duverdy,  Prises  Maritime,  1, 502.)  Id  Russia  the  French  niieis 
said  to  be  applied.  (See  Courier  des  Etats  TJnis,  Oct.  27,  1855,  cited 
Lawrence's  Wheaton  (ed.  18(13),  581,  582.)  The  English  rule,  Uke  that 
adopted  by  Mr.  Marcy,  requires  that  the  sale  should  be  bona  fide.  (The 
Sechs  Geschwistern  (4  Bobin,  Adm.,  100 ;  see  2  Wildman's  Int.  Law, 
90.)  As  sustaining  Mr.  Marcy's  position,  see  Mr.  Evarts,  Secretary  of 
State,  to  Mr.  Ohristiancy,  May  8,  1879 ;  M8S.  Inst.,  Peru  ;  For.  Bel., 
1879.    Same  to  same,  December  26, 1879. 

In  1883,  during  the  war  between  France  and  Ohina,  many  GhiDese 
vessels  were  sold  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  after  the  war  was 
over  were  resold  to  Chinese.  The  validity  of  this  transaction  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  tested  by  France.  (See  President  Arthur's  Fourth 
Annual  Message,  1884.) 

**  I  have  received  Mr.  Young's  ITo.  650,  of  February  14  last,  and  have 
to  approve  his  instruction  to  Mr.  Wingate,  consul  at  Foo-Ohow,  inti- 
mating that  in  view  of  our  friendly  relations  with  both  Ohina  and 
France  a  cousnlar  officer  should  be  careful  to  avoid  doing  anything, 
even  in  an  informal  manner,  that  might  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of 
the  strictest  neutrality. 

<^  As  illustrating  further  our  position  in  such  cases,  I  herewith  inciose 
lor  your  information  a  copy  of  an  instruction  lately  addressed  to  oar 
consul-general  at  Shanghai  touching  the  sale  of  vessels  by  American 
citizens  in  China.'' 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Smithers,  Apr.  20,  1885.    M8S.  Inst.,  China; 
P^or.  Rel.,  1885. 

The  following  is  the  inclosure  above  referred  to: 

*^On  the  19th  ultimo  you  telegraphed  to  the  Department  inquiring 
^Can  Americans  sell  steamers  to  Chinese?'  You  were  answered  to  the 
effect  that  the  inquiry  was  too  vague  to  admit  of  intelligent  examina- 
tion. 

^<On  March  20  you  repeated  the  inquiry  in  a  modified  form,  ^Oaii 
American  steamers  here  be  sold  to  Chinese  f 

"The  question  is  still  too  obscurely  presented  to  admit  of  a  reply  by 
telegraph  covering  the  different  cases  which  it  presents.  There  are 
alternative  aspects  to  each  fundamental  point  covered  by  your  inquiry, 
thus: 

''(1)  Are  the  steamers  in  question  registered  vessels  of  the  United 
States  plying  between  our  ports  and  those  of  China,  or  are  they  foreign- 
built  vessels  in  Chinese  waters  which  have  become  the  property  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  through  hona  fide  purchase! 

'*(2)  Are  the  owners  of  the  steamers  residing  within  or  without  the 
Jurisdiction  of  China! 

"(3)  Is  it  proposed  to  sell  them  to  the  Chinese  Government,  or  to 
individual  subjects  of  China  f  % 
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"  (4)  Are  they  to  be  employed  ae  regularly  enrolled  vessels-of-war  or 
as  privateers  uoder  Chinese  commission  issued  to  individuals,  or  as 
Government  transports,  or  as  merchant  vessels  in  legitimate  trade  with 
Tinblockaded  ports,  or  as  blockade-runners  ? 

^'Any  given  combination  of  these  points  would  involve  a  distinct 
application  of  international  law  thereto. 

^^Assnming  that  the  owners  of  the  steamers  .are  within  Chinese  juris- 
diction, as  the  steamers  appear  to  be,  judging  from  your  second  tele- 
gram, the  intervention  of  the  consular  officers  of  the  United  States 
would  be  required,  in  case  of  sale  to  aliens,  to  cancel  the  papers  under 
which  the  steamers  now  bear  our  flag.  If  they  are  regularly  registered 
vessels,  the  registry  is  to  be  destroyed  and  one-half  of  it  sent  to  this  De- 
partment. If  they  are  foreign  built  and  owned  by  American  citizens, 
the  certified  bill  of  sale  allowed  under  paragraph  340  of  the  Consular 
Begulations  of  1881  should  be  canceled  by  the  consul ;  and  if  the  new 
transfer  should  take  place  at  another  consulate  than  that  at  which  the 
original  purchase  of  the  vessel  was  recorded,  official  correspondence 
beween  the  two  consulates  would  be  needed  to  effect  such  cancellation. 

**  It  would,  however,  be  manifestly  improper  for  any  official  of  the 
United  States  to  take  part  in  the  transfer  of  a  steamer,  or  of  any  prop- 
erty whatever,  for  a  warlike  purpose,  to  a  belligerent  towards  whom 
the  United  States  maintained  a  position  of  neutrality. 

^^  If,  however,  the  proposed  transaction  should  be  clearly  and  posi- 
tively determined  to  be  wholly  pacific,  and  not  intended  in  any  way 
directly  or  indirectly  to  favor  the  employment  of  the  vessel  for  or  in  aid 
of  any  hostile  purpose,  the  intervention  of  the  consul  to  cancel  the  ex- 
isting documents  of  the  vessel  would  not  violate  any  international  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  this  Government.  The  utmost  discretion  and  the 
moet  evident  and  positive  proof  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  transfer  would, 
however,  be  necessary,  and  in  case  of  doubt,  however  remote,  it  would 
be  the  consul's  duty  to  decline  to  intervene  in  the  transaction. 

^'  Your  inquiry  is  susceptible  of  still  another  aspect,  for  you  may  have 
desired  to  know  whether  you  were  under  any  obligation  to  prevent  the 
transfer  of  American-owned  steamers  to  the  flag  of  China,  whether 
with  pacific  or  with  hostile  intent.  In  any  case  where  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  the  transfer  is  or  may  appear  to  be  hostile,  and  where  consular 
intervention  is  necessary  to  effect  a  valid  transfer,  the  withholdment  of 
such  intervention  would  be  the  limit  to  which  a  consul  could  go  to  pre- 
vent such  unlawful  change  of  ownership.  But  if  the  legalization  of  the 
sale  should  be  unnecessary,  there  would  be  no  international  obligation  on 
the  consul  to  prevent  the  seller  from  alienating  his  property,  nor  would 
any  preventive  means  appear  to  be  within  the  consul's  reach,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  impute  responsibiiit}'  to  him  for  failure  to  employ  them. 
The  consul  wo.uld  have  no  more  control,  and  consequently  no  more  re- 
sponsibility, in  the  case  of  transfer  of  the  American  vendor's  property 
by  private  contract  and  simple  delivery  within  Chinese  jurisdiction, 
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than  in  the  ca^e  of  a  pnvate  contract  on  the  part  of  the  same  vendor 
to  lend  his  personal  aid  to  either  belligerent.  In  either  case,  the  party 
alienating  his  property  or  his  services  does  so  at  his  own  risk  and  peril. 
^<  This  instrnction,  although  covering  only  a  part  of  the  hypothetical 
field  embraced  in  yoor  inquiries,  may  serve  to  gnide  yon  in  whatoTer 
specific  case  may  be  presented ;  bat  if  you  should  be  in  doubt  on  any 
point  involved,  precise  instructions  will  be  given  to  you  thereon." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Stahel,  Apr.  14,  1885.    MSS.  Inst.,  CodboIs; 
For.  Bel.,  1885. 

These  vessels  had  been  previously  sold  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  by  Chinese. 

See  President  Arthnr'a  annual  ine«8age  of  1884,  qnoted  infra,  $  410. 

It  is  not  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States  to  sell 
to  a  foreigner  a  vessel  built  in  this  country,  though  suited  to  be  a  pri- 
vateer, and  having  some  equipments  calculated  for  war  but  frequently 
used  by  merchant  F' vips. 

Moodie  v.  The  Ship  Alfred,  3  Dall.,  307. 

Sending  armed  vessels  and  munitions  of  war  to  the  ports  of  a  bellig- 
erent for  sale  as  articles  of  commerce  is  not  prohibited  by  the  law  of 
nations  or  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  though  it  may  render  the 
property  liable  to  confiscation. 

The  SantiBsima  Trinidad,  7  Wheat.,  283. 

While  the  sale  of  a  vessel  armed  or  unarmed  to  a  belligerent  is  not 
forbidden  by  international  law,  such  a  vessel,  even  on  its  way  to  the 
yendee,  is  liable  to  be  seized  as  contraband  on  the  high  seas  by  the  op- 
posing belligerent. 

Story,  J.,  SaDtissima Trinidad,  7  Wheat.,  340 ;  The  Bermuda,  3  Wall.,  514;  The 
Florida,  4  Ben.,  452 ;  »ee  Crawford  v,  Wm.  Penn,  Pet.  C.  C,  106 ;  U.  8.  v.  The 
Etta,  13  Am.  Law.  Reg. ,  38  ,•  The  Lilla,  2  Sprague,  177 ;  2  Cliff.,  109 ;  Dana's 
Wheaton,  note  215. 

The  caae  of  the  sale  of  the  Meteor  is  examined  in/raf  $  396.  See,  on  this  point 
5  Am.  Law  Bev.,  263. 

A  bona  fide  pnrchase  for  a  commercial  purpose  by  a  neutral,  in  his 
own  home  port,  of  a  ship-of-war  of  a  belligerent  that  had  fled  to  sach 
port  in  order  to  escape  from  enemy  vessels  in  parsnit,  but  which  was 
bona  fide  dismantled  prior  to  the  sale,  and  afterward  fitted  np  for  the 
merchant  service,  does  not  pass  a  title  above  the  right  of  oaptore  by  the 
other  belligerent. 

The  Georgia,  7  Wall.,  32. 

A  sale  in  a  neutral  port  of  a  war  ship  by  a  belligerent  to  a  neutral  is 
invalid. 

The  Georgia,  1  Ijowell,  98. 

It  is  not  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States  for  ft 
merchant  or  ship  owner  to  sell  his  vessel  and  cargo  (should  the  latter 
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even  consist  of  warlike  stores)  to  a  citizen  or  inhabitant  of  Baenos 
Ayres  (then  an  insnrgent  belligerent).  Nor  will  it  make  any  difference 
whether  such  sale  be  made  directly  in  a  port  of  the  United  States,  with 
immediate  transfer  and  possession  thereupou,  or  uDder  a  contract  eu- 
tei*ed  into  here,  with  delivery  to  take  place  in  a  port  of  South  America. 

1  Op.,  190,  Rash,  1816. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  law  of  nations  which  requires  that  a  ship,  in 
order  that  she  may  eiyoy  all  the  benefits  of  nationality,  should  have 
been  constructed  in  a  particular  country,  or  which  negatives  the  gen- 
eral right  of  a  nation  to  purchase  and  naturalize  the  ships  of  another 
nation. 

6  Op.,  638,  Cnshing,  1854. 

Each  nation,  however,  has  the  right  to  prescribe  convenient  rules  on 
this  subject. 

Ibid. 

No  Government  has  the  right  to  contest  the  validity  of  the  sale  of  a 
ship  on  the  pretense  of  its  having  been,  at 'one  time,  belligerent  prop- 
erty, i.  6.,  the  property  of  its  enemy.. 

IhitU 

The  only  question  that  can  be  investigated  in  the  case  of  a  neutral 
ship  purchased  from  a  belligerent  is  the  bona  fides  of  the  transaction. 
The  state  of  war  interrupts  no  contract  of  purchase  and  sale,  or  of  trans- 
portatioif,  as  between  neutral  and  belligerent,  except  in  articles  contra- 
band of  war.  The  registry  of  a  ship  is  not  a  document  required  by  the 
law  of  nations,  as  expressive  of  the  ship's  national  character. 

Ihid,    See  infra,  $$  408,/. 

A  citizen  of  the  United  States  may  purchase  a  ship  of  a  belligerent 
power,  at  home  or  abroad,  in  a  belligerent  i>ort,  or  on  the  high  seas, 
provided  the  purchase  be  made  bona  fide^  and  the  property  be  passed 
absolutely  and  without  reserve;  and  the  ship  so  purchased  becomes  en- 
titled to  bear  the  flag  and  receive  the  protection  of  the  United  States. 

Neutrals  have  a  right  to  purchase  ships  of  belligerents. 

7  Op.,  538,  Cashing,  18&5.    See  infra,  $  399. 

The  distinction  between  fitting  out  and  arming  ships-of-war  for  the 
service  of  a  belligerent,  which  is  not  permissible,  and  selling  to  such 
belligerent  ships  to  be  converted  into  men-of-war  and  munitions  of  war,* 
which  is  permissible,  may  be  thus  explained :  It  is  not  indictable  for  a 
gunsmith  to  sell  a  pistol  to  a  party  who  may  use  it  unlawfully,  even 
though  the  vendor  may  have  reasons  to  suspect  the  object  of  the  pur- 
chase. It  would,  however,  be  unlawful  for  the  guusmith  to  join  in  ar- 
ranging a  machine  by  which  a  specific  unlawful  purpose  is  to  be  achieved. 
It  is  not  unlawful,  in  other  words,  to  be  concerned  in  preparations  which 
will  not,  unless  diverted  by  an  iudependent  force,  produce  a  violation 
of  law.  It  is,  howevtT,  unlawful  to  be  concerned  in  patting  in  actual 
operation  dangerous  machines,    He  who  is  concerned  in  fitting  out  and 
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armini^  a  man-of-war  for  the  purpose  of  preying  on  the  commerce  of  a 
frieudly  state,  or  of  attacking  its  armed  ships  or  ports,  is  as  much  con- 
cerned in  the  attack  as  he  who  takes  part  in  manufacturing  and  plant- 
ing a  torpedo  in  a  frequented  channel  is  responsible  for  the  mischief 
done  by  the  torpedo.  This  distinction  has  been  already  asserted  in  the 
cases  which  rule  that  it  is  an  indictable  oftense  to  be  concerned  in  conn- 
seling  and  aiding  a  specific  attack,  but  not  an  indictable  offense  to  be 
concerned  in  selling  arms  by  which  such  attack  is  to  be  made. 

See  The  Gran  Para,  7  Wheat.,  471. 

(7)  Or  mav  ghte  asylum  to  belugerent  ships  or  troops. 

§  394. 

The  fact  that  by  treaty  with  France  we  were  bound  to  receive  her 
public  armed  vessels  in  our  ports  was  held,  in  1793,  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  extend  a  similar  asylum  to  Great  Britain,  with  whom  we 
had  no  such  treaty. 

-  Mr.  Jefierson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hammond,  Sept.  9,  1793.    MSS.  Notes,  For. 

Leg.     1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  176;  1  V^ait's  St.  Pap.,  170.    See  as  to 

French  and  British  treaties,  supray  $$  148  jf.,  150  jf. 
The  correspondence  as  to  ''  la  Petite  Democrate,  heretofore  la  Petite  Sarah,^  to 

adopt  Genet's  description,  is  given  in  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  ICQff. 

'^The  doctrine  as  to  the  admission  of  prizes  maintained  by  the  Crov- 
ernment  from  the  commencement  of  the  war  between  England,  France, 
etc.,  to  this  day  has  been  this :  The  treaties  give  a  right  to  armed 
vessels,  with  their  prizes^  to  go  where  they  please  (consequently  into 
our  ports),  and  that  those  priees  shall  not  be  detained,  seized,  nor  adju- 
dicated, but  that  the  armed  vessel  may  depart  as  speedily  as  may  ^ 
with  herprize^  to  the  place  of  her  commission,  and  that  we  are  not  to 
suffer  their  enemies  to  sell  in  our  ports  the  prizes  taken  by  their  pri- 
vateers. Before  the  British  treaty  no  stipulation  stood  in  the  way  of 
permitting  France  to  sell  her  prizes  here,  and  we  did  permit  it,  but  ex- 
pressly as  a  favor,  not  as  a  right.  •  •  •  These  stipulations  admit 
the  prizes  to  put  into  our  ports  in  cases  of  necessity,  or  perhaps  of  con- 
venience, but  no  right  to  remain  if  disagreeable  to  us,  and  absolutely  not 
to  be  sold.'^ 

Mr.  Jefferson,  President,  to  Air.  Gallatin,  Aug.  28,  1801.    1  GaUatin's  Writings, 
42.    See  further  as  to  this  treaty,  Bupra,  $  148. 

Misconduct  by  belligerent  cruisers  in  neutral  waters  will  justify  the 
sovereign  of  such  waters  in  requiring  the  departure  of  such  cruisers 
from  such  waters.  This  ground  was  taken  by  President  Jefferson 
November  19, 1807,  when  ordering  the  departure  of  the  British  squad- 
ron from  the  waters  of  the  United  States. 

See  supra,  $$  3155,  319,  331.    This  prociamation  is  given  in  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For. 
Rel.),  23. 

After  the  South  American  insurgents  were  recognized  as  belligerents 
in  1816,  their  public  vessels  were  received  ia  the  ports  of  the  United 
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States  on  the  same  basis  as  those  of  Spain.  Sympathy  with  the  insur- 
gents also,  if  not  desire  for  plunder,  led  to  the  fitting  out  in  Baltimore 
of  namerons  privateers  to  prey  on  Spanish  commerce  under  insurgent 
flags.  This  led  to  the  act  of  1816,  imposing  fine,  imprisonment,  and 
forfeiture  in  such  cases. 

'^  The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  been  sincerely  disposed 
to  perform  toward  both  belligerents  all  the  offices  of  hospitality  enjoined 
by  homanity  and  the  public  law  and  consistent  with  their  friendship 
to  both;  but  it  can  permit  neither,  under  allegations  of  distress, 
whether  feigned  or  real,  to  perform  acts  incompatible  with  a  strict  and 
impaitial  neutrality." 

Mr.  Clay,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Obregon,  May  1,  1828.    MSS.  Notes,  For.  Leg, 

The  following  correspondence  is  here  inserted  at  large  in  consequence 
of  the  elaborate  exposition  it  gives  of  the  right  of  asylum  : 

*^The  department  of  the  colonies  has  just  communicated  to  me  the  in- 
formation, transmitted  by  the  governor  of  Curafoa,  concerning  the 
affair  of  the  ship  Sumter,  and  I  hasten  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  fol- 
lowing observations,  by  way  of  sequence  to  the  preliminary  reply  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  address  to  you  on  the  2d  of  this  month.  According 
to  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  all  nations  without  exception 
may  admit  vessels-of-war  belonging  to  a  belligerent  state  to  their  ports, 
and  accord  to  them  all  the  favors  which  constitute  an  asylum.  Condi- 
lions  are  imposed  on  said  vessels  during  their  stay  in  the  port  or  road- 
stead. For  example,  they  must  keep  perfect  peace  with  all  vessels  that 
may  be  there ;  they  may  not  augment  their  crews,  nor  the  number  of 
their  guns,  nor  be  on  the  lookout  in  the  ports  or  roadsteads  for  the  pur- 
pose of  watching  after  hostile  vessels  arriving  or  departing,  etc.  Be- 
sides, every  state  has  the  right  to  interdict  foreign  vessels  of-war  from 
entrance  to  potts  which  are  purely  military.  Thus  it  was  that  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  in  1854,  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war,  reserved  the 
right  to  exclude  vesselsof-war  from  such  or  such  ports  of  their  domin- 
ions. 

**The  neutral  power  has  also  the  right  to  act  like  France,  who,  by 
her  declaration  of  neutrality  in  the  war  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Confederate  States,  under  date  of  9th  June  last  (Moniteur  of  11th 
June),  does  not  permit  any  vessel-of  war,  or  privateer,  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  belligerents,  to  enter  and  remain  with  their  prizes  in  French 
ports  longer  than  twenty-four  hours,  unless  in  ca«e  of  refuge  under 
stress. 

''In  the  proclamation  of  the  month  of  June  last,  which  was  communi- 
cated to  you  with  my  dispatch  of  the  13th,  the  Government  of  the  Neth- 
erlands has  not  excluded  vessels-of  war  from  her  ports. 

''As  to  privateers,  the  greatest  number  of  the  maritime  nations  allows 
them  the  privilege  of  asylum  upon  the  same  conditions  nearly  as  to 
vessels-of  war. 

^'According  to  a  highly  esteemed  author  on  the  law  of  nations  (Hante- 
feuille,  Droits  et  Devoirs  des  Nations  Neutres,  i,  139),  privateers  may 
claim  entrance  into  the  ports  of  nations  which  have  consented  to  accord 
asylum  to  them,  not  only  in  cases  of  pressing  danger,  but  even  in  cases 
in  which  they  may  deem  it  advantageous,  or  even  only  agreeable,  and 
for  obtaining  rest  or  articles  of  secondary  necessity,  such  as  the  reiresh- 
ID^Qts  they  may  have  need  of, 
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"The  terms  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Netherlands  GoTemmeDt, 
which  admits  privateers  into  Netherlands  ports  only  in  cases  of  distress, 
harmonize  with  this  doctrine. 

"Moreover,  according  to  the  information  received  from  the  governor 
of  Gara^oa,  the  Sumter  was  actually  in  distress,  and  that  fanctionary 
codld  not,  therefore,  refuse  to  allow  the  said  vessel  to  enter  the  port 

"Strong  in  its  amicable  intentions,  the  King's  Government  does  oot 
believe  itself  bound  to  confine  itself  to  the  defense  of  the  conduct  of  ooe 
of  its  agents  in  the  particular  case  under  discussion.  It  is  not  ignorant 
that  it  can  or  may  hereafter  be  a  contested  question  in  such  cases  as  to 
the  reality  of  the  distress  in  which  such  vessel  or  other  would  be,  and 
that  thus  the  subject  of  the  admission  generally  of  the  Confederate 
States  vessels  would  rest  untouched.  I,  therefore,  sir,  think  it  oppor- 
tune to  look  into  the  question  to  determine  whether  the  Sumter  should 
have  been  admitted  to  Cura^a  outside  of  the  condition  of  well-assured 
distress. 

"  It  is  evident  that  the  reply  to  be  made  is  dependent  on  another 
question — that  is  to  say,  was  this  vessel  a  man-of-war  or  a  privateer  f 

"  In  the  latter  case,  the  Netherlands  Government  could  not,  except 
in  case  of  a  putting  in  compelled  by  distress  {reldche  forcSe)  admit  the 
Sumter  into  the  ports  of  its  territories. 

"  It  is  not  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  difficulty  by  the  declaration  that 
the  Sumter  is,  as  is  stated  in  your  dispatches, '  a  vessel  fitted  oat  for, 
and  actually  engaged  in,  piratical  expeditions,'  or  *  a  privateer  steamer.* 
Such  an  assertion  should  be  clearly  proved,  in  accordance  with  the  rale 
of  law,  <  affirmanti  incumhit  probation 

"After  bavinjT  poised,  with  all  the  attention  which  comports  with  the 
weightiness  of  the  matter,  the  facts  and  circumstances  which  charac 
tehze  the  dissensions  which  now  are  laying  desolate  the  United  States, 
and  of  which  no  Government  more  desires  the  prompt  termination  dian 
does  that  of  the  Netherlands,  I  think  I  may  express  the  conviction  that 
the  Sumter  is  not  a  privateer,  but  a  man-of-war— grounding  myself  od 
the  following  considerations  :• 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  declaration  of  the  commander  of  the  vessel 
given  in  writing  to  the  governor  of  Oura9oa,  who  had  made  known  that 
be  would  not  allow  a  privateer  to  come  into  the  port,  and  had  then  de 
manded  explanations  as  to  the  character  of  the  vessel.  This  declaratioD 
purported  ^  the  Sumter  is  a  shipof-war  duly  commissioned  by  the  Gov 
ernmeut  of  the  Confederate  States.' 

"The  Netherlands  {governor  had  to  be  contented  with  theword  of  the 
commander  couched  in  writing.  Mr.  Ortolan  (Diplomatie  de  la  Mer, 
i,  217),  in  speaking  of  the  evidence  of  nationality  of  vessels  of-war, 
thus  expresses  himself: 

"  'The  flag  and  the  pennant  are  visible  indications,  but  we  are  not 
bound  to  give  faith  to  them  until  they  are  sustained  by  a  cannon  shot  J 

"  The  attestation  of  the  couimandermay  be  exigible,  but  other  proofe 
must  be  presumed ;  and,  whether  on  the  high  seas  or  elsewhere,  do 
foreign  power  has  the  right  to  obtain  the  exhibition  of  them. 

"  Therefore  the  colonial  council  has  unanimously  concluded  that  the 
word  of  the  commanding  officer  was  sufficient. 

"  In  the  second  place,  the  vessel  armed  for  war  by  private  persons  is 
called  ^  privateer.'  The  character  of  such  vessel  is  settled  pi-edsely, 
and,  like  her  English  name  (privateer),  indicates  sufficiently  under  this 
circumstance  that  she  is  a  private  armed  vessel — name  which  Ifr. 
Wbeaton  gives  them,    (Elements  of  luternational  Law,  ii,  19.) 
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"  Privateering  is  the  maritime  warfare  which  privateers  are  authorized 
to  make,  fw  their  own  account^  against  merchant  vessels  of  the  enemy 
by  virtue  of  letters  of  marqae  which  are  issaed  to  them  by  the  state. 

*'  The  Samter  is  not  a  private  vessel ;  is  not  the  private  property  of 
unconnected  individuals — of  private  shipowners.  She,  therefore,  can- 
not be  a  privateer;  she  can  only  be  a  ship-of-war  or  ship  of  the  state 
armed  for  cruising.  Thus  the  Sumter  is  designated,  in  the  extract  an- 
nexed from  Harpers  Weekly,  under  the  name  of '  rebel  ship-of-war.' 

*'*'  Thirdly.  It  cannot  be  held,  as  you  propose  in  your  dispatch  of  the 
9th  of  this  month,  that  all  vessels  carrying  the  Confederate  flag  are, 
without  distinction,  to  be  considered  as  privateers,  because  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  nations,  as  well  as  the  examples  of  history,  require 
that  the  rights  of  war  be  accorded  to  those  States. 

''  The  Government  of  the  United  States  holds  that  it  should  consider 
the  States  of  the  South  as  rebels. 

"  It  does  not  pertain  to  the  King's  Government  to  pronounce  upon 
the  subject  of  a  question  which  is  entirely  within  the  domain  of  the 
internal  regulation  of  the  United  States ;  neither  has  it  to  inquire 
whether,  in  virtue  of  the  Constitution  which  rules  that  Republic,  the 
States  of  the  South  can  separate  from  the  central  Government,  and 
whether  they  onght^  then,  aye  or  no,  to  be  reputed  as  rebels  during  the 
first  period  of  the  difficulties. 

**  But  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  observe  to  you,  sir,  that,  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  best  publicists,  such  as  Vattel  (iii,  c.  18,  §  292).  and  Mr. 
de  Bayneval  (Droit  de  la  Nation  et  des  Gens,  i,  161),  there  is  a  notable 
difference  between  rebellion  and  civil  war.  '  When,'  says  \rattel,  '  a 
party  is  formed  in  the  state  which  no  longer  obeys  its  sovereign  and 
is  strong  enough  to  make  head  against  him,  or,  in  a  Republic,  when  the 
nation  divides  into  two  opposing  parties  and  on  one  side  and  the  other 
take  up  arms,  then  it  is  civil  war.'  It  is,  therefore,  the  latter  which 
now  agitates  the  great  American  Bepublic. 

**'  But,  in  this  case,  the  rights  of  war  must  be  accorded  to  the  two 
parties. 

<*  Let  me  be  allowed  to  cite  here  only  two  passages;  the  one  from 
Vattel  (ii,  c.  4,  §  56),  which  reads:  'Whenever  affairs  reiich  to  civil 
war  the  ties  of  political  association  are  broken,  or  at  least  suspended, 
between  the  sovereign  and  his  people.  They  may  be  considered  as  two 
distinct  powers;  and,  since  one  and  the  other  are  independent  of  any 
foreign  authority,  no  one  has  the  right  to  judge  between  them.  Each 
of  them  may  be  right.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  two  parties  may  act  as 
having  equal  right.'  The  other  passage  is  taken  from  the  work  of  a 
former  minister,  himself  belonging  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Wheaton, 
who  (in  his  Elements  of  International  Law,  c.  i,  35,  Am.  ed.,  part 
1,  p.  32),  thus  expresses  himself:  <If  the  foreign  state  would  observe 
absolute  neutrality  in  the  face  of  dissensions  which  disturb  another 
state,  it  must  accord  to  both  belligerent  parties  all  the  rights  which 
war  accords  to  public  enemies,  such  as  the  right  of  blockade  and  the 
right  of  intercepting  merchandise  contraband  of  war.' 

*^  As  for  historic  evidence,  it  will  suffice  to  call  to  mind  from  ancient 
times  the  struggle  of  the  United  Provinces  with  Spain,  and  from  modern 
date  the  war  between  the  Hispauo- American  colonies  and  the  mother 
country  since  1810,  the  war  of  independence  of  Greece  from  Turkey 
since  1821,  etc. 

^<  It  will  doubtless  be  uselessi  to  recollect,  on  this  occasion,  that  the 
principle  to  see  only  insurgents  in  the  States  of  the  South,  having 
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neither  sovereignty  nor  rights  of  war,  nor  of  peace,  was  pat  forward 
by  England,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  indepeudenoe  of  the 
Anglo  American  colonies,  in  the  vindicatory  memoir  published  by  the 
British  Court  in  1778  in  answer  to  the  exposition  of  the  motives  for 
the  conduct  of  France,  which  had  lately  signed,  on  the  6tb  day  of 
February  of  that  year,  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  in  which  they 
were  regarded  as  an  independent  nation. 

"  But  the  Court  of  Versailles  set  out  from  other  principles,  which 
she  developed  in  *  Observations  on  the  Vindicatory  Memoir  of  the  CJoart 
of  London,^  saying,  among  other  things:  *  It  is  sufficient  to  the  justifi- 
cation of  His  Majesty  that  the  colonies  had  established  their  independ- 
ence not  merely  by  a  solemn  declaration,  but  also  in  fact,  and  had 
maintained  it  against  the  efforts  of  the  mother  country.' 

^'  Existing  circumstances  seem  to  present  the  same  characteristics ; 
and  if  it  is  desired  to  treat  the  States  of  the  South  as  rebels,  and  accuse 
them  of  felony  there  might  here  be  cited  as  applicable  to  the  actual 
conduct  of  the  United  States  towards  the  Confederates  the  following 
remark  of  the  Court  of  Versailles :  '  In  advancing  this  proposition  (that 
the  possession  of  independence,  of  which  the  French  Cabinet  said  the 
Americans  were  in  the  enjoyment  in  1778,  was  a  veritable  felony),  the 
English  minister  had,  without  doubt,  forgotten  the  conrse  he  had  him- 
self taken  towards  the  Americans  from  the  publication  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  It  is  remembered  that  the  creatures  of  the  court 
constantly  called  upon  the  rebellion  vengeance  and  destruction.  How- 
ever, notwithstanding  all  their  clamors,  the  English  minister  abstained, 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  from  prosecuting  the  Americans 
as  rebels ;  he  observed,  and  still  observes  towards  them,  the  rules  of 
war  usual  among  independent  nations.  American  prisoners  have  been 
exchanged  through  cartels,'  etc. 

"  The  rights  of  war  cannot,  then,  in  the  opinion  of  the  King's  Grovero- 
ment,  be  refused  to  the  Confederate  States;  but  I  hasten  to  add  that 
the  recognition  of  these  rights  does  not  import  in  favor  of  such  States 
recognition  of  their  sovereignty. 

" « Foreign  nations,'  says  Mr.  Martens  (Precis  du  Droit  des  Gkns,  I. 
viii,  c.  3,  §  2G4),  '  cannot  refuse  to  consider  as  lawful  enemies  those 
who  are  empowered  by  their  actual  Government,  whatever  that  may  be. 
This  i8  not  recognition  of  its  legitimacy  J 

"  This  last  recognition  can  only  spring  from  express  and  official  de- 
claration, which  no  one  of  the  Cabinets  of  Europe  has  thus  far  made. 

''  Finally,  and  in  the  last  place,  I  permit  myself  here  to  cite  the  ex- 
ample of  the  American  privateer  Paul  Jones. 

"  This  vessel,  considered  as  a  pirate  by  England,  had  captured  two  of 
Eis  Britannic  Majesty's  ships  in  L>c(ober,  1779.  She  took  them  into  the 
Texel,  and  remained  there  more  than  two  months,  notwithstanding  the 
representiitions  of  Mr.  York,  ambassador  of  Great  Britain  at  The  Hague, 
who  considered  the  asylum  accorded  to  such  privateer  (pirate  as  he 
called  it  in  his  memoir  to  the  States  General  of  21st  March,  1780)  as 
directb'  contrary  to  treaties,  and  even  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Gfov- 
ernment  of  the  Republic. 

"Mr.  York  demanded  that  the  English  vessels  should  be  released. 

"The  States  General  refused  the  restitution  of  the  prizes. 

*'  The  United  States,  whose  belligerent  rights  were  not  recognized  by 
England,  enjoyed  at  that  period  the  same  treatment  in  the  iK>rts  of  the 
Republic  of  the  United  Provinces  as  the  Netherlands  authorities  have 
now  accorded  to  the  Confederate  States. 
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"  If  the  Oabinet  of  The  Hague  cannot,  therefore,  by  force  of  the  pre- 
ceding, class  all  vessels  of  the  Confederate  States  armed  for  war  in  the 
category  of  privateers,  much  less  can  it  treat  them  aspirates  (as  you 
call  them  in  your  dispatch  of  the  12tli  of  this  month),  or  consider  the 
Samter  as  engaged  in  a  filibustering  expedition-^^  engaged  in  a  pirat- 
ical expedition  against  the  commerce  of  the  United  States' — as  it  reads 
in  your  communication  of  the  2d  of  September. 

^'  Here  again  historic  antecedents  militate  in  favor  of  the  opinion  of 
the  Netherlands  Government. 

''  Is  there  need,  in  fact,  to  remind  you  that  at  the  outset  of  the  War  of 
American  Independence,  in  1778,  the  English  refused  to  recognize  Amer- 
ican privateers  as  lawful  enemies,  under  the  pretense  that  the  letters  of 
marque  which  they  bore  did  not  emanate  from  a  sovereign,  but  from 
revolted  subjects  f 

^^  But  Great  Britain  soon  had  to  desist  from  this  pretension,  and  to 
accord  international  treatment  to  the  colonists  in  arms  against  the 
mother  country. 

^'  The  i^nkness  with  which  the  King's  Government  has  expressed  its 
convictions  in  relation  to  the  course  to  be  taken  towards  the  States  of 
the  South  will,  without  doubt,  be  estimated  at  its  just  value  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

^*  It  will  perceive  therein  the  well-settled  intention  to  preserve  in 
safety  the  rights  of  neutrality ;  to  lay  down  for  itself  and  to  follow  a  line 
of  conduct  equally  distant  from  feebleness  as  from  too  great  adventurous- 
uess,  but  suitable  for  maintaining  intact  the  dignity  of  the  state. 

**  The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  desires  to  observe,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  existing  affairs  in  America,  a  perfect  and  absolute  neutrality, 
and  to  abstain  therefore  from  the  slightest  act  of  partiality. 

*^According  to  Hubner  (Saisie  de  B&timents  Neutres),  ^  neutrality 
consists  in  absolute  inaction  relative  to  war^  and  in  exact  and  perfect 
impartiality  manitiested  by  facts  in  regard  to  the  belUgerents,  as  far  as 
this  impartiality  has  relation  to  the  war,  and  to  the  direct  and  imme- 
diate measures  tor  its  prosecution.' 

^^  *  Neutrality,'  says  Azuni  (Droits  Maritimes),  Ms  the  continuation  in 
a  state  of  peace  of  a  power  which,  when  war  is  kindled  between  two  or 
more  nations,  absolutely  abstains  from  taking  any  part  in  the  contest.' 
*^  But  if  the  proposition  t)e  admitted  that  all  the  vessels  of  the  Con- 
federate States  armed  for  war  should  be  considered  prima /oci^  as  pri- 
vateers, would  there  not  be  a  flagniut  inequality  between  the  treatment 
and  the  favord  accorded  to  vessels  of- war  of  the  United  Statues  and  the 
vessels  of  the  Confederate  States,  which  have  not  for  the  moment  a 
navy  properly  so  called  I 

<*Thi8,  evidently,  would  be  giving  proof  of  partiality  incompatible 
with  real  duties  of  neutrality.  The  only  question  is  to  determine  with 
exactitude  the  distinctive  characteristics  between  a  privateer  and  a 
sbip-of  war,  although  this  may  be  difficult  of  execution.  Thus  is  ig- 
nored that  which  Count  Beventlon,  envoy  of  the  King  of  Denmark  at 
Madrid,  drew  attention  to  in  1782,  that  there  exists  among  the  maritime 
powers  regulations  or  conventions  between  Sovereigns,  which  oblige 
them  to  equip  their  vessels  in  a  certain  manner,  that  they  may  be  held 
veritably  armed  for  war. 

^<  You  express  also,  in  your  dispatch  of  September  2,  the  hope  that 
the  Netherlands  Government  will  do  justice  to  your  reclamation,  ground- 
iDK  yourself  on  the  tenor  of  treaties  existing  between  the  Netherlands 
and  the  United  States,  on  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  and, 
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finally,  upon  the  as8aranc.es  you  have  received  from  the  King's  Govern- 
ment. 

"Amidst  all  the  European  powers  there  are  few  who  have  better  de- 
fended the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  have  suffered  more  io  this  noble  caiue 
than  Denmark ;  and  one  of  her  greatest  statesmen  of  the  close  of  the 
last  centui^y,  Count  Bernstorff',  has  been  able  to  declare  with  justice,  in 
'  his  memoir  of  July  28,  179«3,  a  document  that  will  long  continue  to  be 
celebrated:  ^  A  neutral  power  fulfills  all  its  duties  by  never  departing 
from  the  most  strict  impartiality,  nor  from  the  avowed  meaning  of  its 
treaties.' 

"  I  have  endeavored,  sir,  to  show,  in  what  precedes,  that  the  Grovern* 
ment  of  thc^  Netherlands  has  fulfilled  conscientiously  it^  first  daty  and 
will  adhere  faithfully  thereto. 

"  The  Cabinet  of  The  Hague  does  not  observe  and  will  not  observe  less 
religiously  the  tenor  of  treaties. 

*'  The  treaty  of  the  19th  of  January,  1839,  and  the  additional  conven- 
tion of  the  26th  of  August,  1852,  only  relate  to  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion ;  the  only  treaties  that  can  be  invoked  in  the  present  case  are  those 
of  the  8th  of  October,  1782. 

^^  I  do  not  think  It  my  duty  to  enter  here  upon  a  discussion  of  prinei- 
ples  on  the  question  of  deciding  whether  these  treaties  can  still  be  con- 
sidered as  actually  in  force,  and  I  will  not  take  advantage  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Cabinet  of  Washington  has  implicitly  recognized,  by 
the  very  reclamation  which  is. the  object  of  your  dispatches,  that  the 
treaties  of  1782  cannot  any  longer  be  invoked  as  the  basis  of  interna- 
tional relations  between  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States. 

"  I  will  only  take  the  liberty  of  observing  to  you,  sir,  that  the  execu- 
tion of  the  stipulations  included  in  those  diplomatic  acts  would  be  far, 
in  the  present  circumstances,  from  being  favorable  to  the  Government 
of  the  Republic. 

<^In  fact  we  should,  in  this  case,  admit  to  our  ports  privateers  with 
their  prizes,  which  could  even  be  sold  there  by  virtue  of  article  5  of  the 
before-cited  convention  of  1782  on  rescues. 

*'  It  would,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  the  treaty  of  1782,  having  been 
concluded  with  the  United  States  of  America,  could  not  be  invoked  by 
a  part  of  the  Union  which  had  seceded  from  the  central  Grovemment, 
and  I  do  not  dissent  from  the  opinion  that  this  thorny  question  of  pub- 
lic law  would  give  rise,  should  the  case  occur,  to  very  serious  difiical- 
ties. 

''  But  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  treaty  spoken  of  was 
concluded,  even  before  the  recognition  of  the  United  States  by  England 
in  1783,  with  the  oldest  members  of  the  Republic,  among  others,  to 
wit,  with  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  (^sorgia,  and 
that  those  States  actually  figure  among  the  secessionists. 

"In  1782  the  Republic  of  North  America  was  only  a  simple  confedera- 
tion of  States,  remaining  sovereign,  united  only  for  common  defense 
(Staatenbund),  and  it  is  only  since  the  establishment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  17th  of  September,  1787,  that  the  pact  which  binds  together 
the  United  States  received  the  character  which  is  attributed  to  it  by 
Mr.  Wheaton,  also  (Elements  of  International  Law),  of  a  perfect  union 
betwe('n  all  the  members  as  one  people  under  one  Government,  federal 
and  supreme  (Bundestaat),  '  a  commonwealth,'  according  to  Mr.  Mo^ 
ley  in  his  pamphlet.  Causes  of  the  Civil  War  in  America,  p.  71. 

"  In  view  of  this  fundamental  diii'erence  between  uie  present  charac 
ter  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  the  party  con. 
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trading  the  treaty  of  1782,  it  would  be  difficult  to  refuse  in  equity  the 
privilege  of  the  secessionist  States  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

"  It  will,  therefore,  not  escape  your  penetration  that  it  is  preferable, 
as  well  for  the  Netherlands  as  for  the  Cabinet  of  Washington.,  to  leave 
the  treaty  above  mentioned  at  rest,  and  that,  ip  excluding  privateers 
from  its  ports  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  has  acted  only  in  the 
interests  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  to  which  it  is  bound' 
by  feelings  of  a  friendship  which  dates  even  from  the  time  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Kepublic  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  which  the  King's 
Government  will  make  every  effort  to  maintain  and  consolidate  more 
and  more. 

^< According  to  the  law  of  nations,  the  cases  in  which  the  neutrality  of 
a  power  is  more  advantageous  to-one  party  than  to  the  other  do  not  affect 
or  impair  it;  it  suffices  that  the  neutrality  be  perfect  and  strictly  ob- 
served. The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  has  not  departed  from  it, 
therefore,  in  denying  admission  to  the  ports  of  His  Majesty's  territories 
to  privateers,  although  at  first  glance  this  determination  is  unfavorable 
to  the  Southern  States. 

^*  The  difficulties  which  hav^e  actually  arisen,  and  which  may  be  re- 
newed hereafter,  the  desire  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  everything  that 
could  compromise  the  good  understanding  between  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Netherlands,  impose  on  the  last  the  obli- 
gation to  examine  with  serupulons  attention  if  the  maintenance  of  the 
general  principles  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  develop  might  not  in 
some  particular  cases  impair  the  attitude  of  neutrality  which  the  Cabi- 
net of  The  Hague  desires  to  observe.  If,  for  example,  we  had  room  to 
believe  that  the  Sumter,  or  any  other  vessel  of  one  of  the  two  bellig- 
erent parties,  sought  to  make  of  Oura9oa,  or  any  other  port  in  His 
Majesty's  dominions,  the  base  of  operations  against  the  commerce  of 
the  adverse  party,  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  would  be  the 
fir8t  to  perceive  that  such  acts  would  be  a  real  infraction,  not  merely 
of  the  neutrality  we  wish  to  observe,  but  also  of  the  right  of  sovereignty 
over  the  territorial  seas  of  the  state :  the  duty  of  a  neutral  state  being 
to  take  care  that  vessels  of  the  belligerent  parties  commit  no  acts  of 
hostility  within  the  limits  of  its  territory,  and  do  not  keep  watch  in 
the  ports  of  its  dominion  to  course  from  them  after  vessels  of  the  ad- 
verse party.      • 

^'Instructions  on  this  point  will  be  addressed  to  the  governors  of  the 
Netherlands  colonial  possessions. 

^*  I  flatter  myself  that  the  preceding  explanations  will  suffice  to  con- 
vince the  Federal  Government  of  the  unchangeable  desire  of  that  of 
the  Netherlands  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  and  will  cause  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  slightest  trace  of  misunderstanding  between  the 
Cabinets  of  The  Hague  and  of  Washington." 

Baron  von  Znylen  to  Mr.  Pike,  Minister  Resident  of  the  United  States  at  The 
Hague,  Sept.  17, 1861.    Dip.  Corr.,  1861. 

^^By  some  accident  our  foreign  mail  missed  the  steamer.  It  is  only 
just  now  that  I  have  received  your  dispatch  of  September  4  (No.  15). 
The  proceeding  at  Curagoa  in  regard  to  the  Sumter  was  so  extraordi- 
nar3',  and  so  entirely  contrary  to  what  this  Government  had  expected 
from  that  of  Holland,  that  I  lose  no  time  iu  instructing  you  to  urge  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  with  as  much  earnestness  as  possible.  I 
cannot  believe  that  that  Government  will  hesitate  to  disavow  the  con- 
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duct  of  the  aathoritiea  if  they  have  been  correctly  reported  to  this  De- 
partment.^ 

Mr.  Seward,  8eo.  of  SUte,  to  Mr.  Pike,  Sept.  28. 1861.    MSS.  Inst.,  NetherUndft; 
Dip.  Corr.,  1861. 

.  "I  am  just  now  informed  by  a  dispatch  from  Henry  Sawyer,  esq.,  onr 
consul  at  Paramaribo,  that  on  the  10th  day  of  August  last  the  piratical 
steamer  Sumter  entered  that  port,  and  was  allowed  by  the  authorities 
there  to  approach  the  town^  and  to  purchase  and  to  receive  coals,  to 
stay  during  her  pleasure^  and  to  retire  unmolested,  all  of  which  was 
done  in  opposition  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  consul. 

^'  You  will  lose  no  time  in  soliciting  the  attention  of  His  Miyestj's 
Government  to  this  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  United  States.  They 
will  be  well  aware  that  it  is  the  second  instance  of  the  same  kind  that 
has  occurred  in  regard  to  the  same  vessel  in  Dutch  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies. 

''It  is  some  relief  of  the  sense  of  injury  which  we  feel  that  we  do 
not  certainly  know  that  the  authorities  who  have  permitted  these 
wrongs  had  received  instructions  from  their  home  Government  in  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  the  United  States  in  the  present  emergency.  We 
therefore  hope  for  satisfactory  explanations.  But,  in  any  case,  you  will 
inform  that  Government  that  the  United  States  will  expect  them  to 
visit  those  authorities  with  a  censure  so  unreserved  as  will  prevent 
the  repetition  of  such  injuries  hereafter.  An  early  resolution  of  the 
subject  is  imperatively  necessary,  in  order  that  this  Government  may 
determine  what  is  required  for  the  protection  of  its  national  rights  in* 
the  Dutch  American  ports." 

Same  to  same,  Oct.  4,  1861 ;  iHd. 

<<  Since  my  last  (under  date  of  October  2)  I  have  received  a  letter 

from  the  United  States  consul  at  Paramaribo,  of  which  the  following  is 

a  copy :  » 

'^'United  States  Consulate, 

<<  'Part  of  Paramaribo,  September  4, 1861. 
**  ^  Sir  :  I  hav^  the  honor  (bat  with  chagrin)  to  inform  you  that  the  rebel  steamer 
Samter  arrived  at  this  port  on  the  19th  of  August,  and  left  on  the  3Ut,  having  bran 
aUowed  to  coal  and  reflt.    I  used  my  best  endeavors  to  prevent  it  without  avail. 
*''Iam|  &,e,f 

"  *  Henry  Sawyer.' 

"  Immediately  dn  the  receipt  of  it  I  addressed  the  following  note  to 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs : 

" '  The  HAauB,  October  8, 186L 

^'^Sia:  I  have  just  received  a  communication  from  the  American 
consul  at  Paramaribo  under  date  of  the  4th  September  last,  which  Hose 
no  time  in  laying  before  your  excellency. 

"*The  consul  states'" — [see  above]. 

'*  'The  reappearance  of  the  Sumter  in  a  port  of  the  Netherlands,  aft«r 
so  brief  an  interval,  seems  to  disclose  a  deliberate  purpose  on  the  part 
of  the  persons  engaged  in  rebellion  agaiust  the  United  States  (]k)vern- 
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meDt  to  practice  upon  the  presamed  indifference,  the  expected  favor,  or 
the  fancied  weakness  of  the  Dutch  Government. 

""During  a  period  of  forty-six  days,  during  which  we  have  heard  of 
this  piratical  vessel  in  the  West  Indies,  it  would  appear  that  she  had 
been  twice  entertained  and  supplied  at  Dutch  ports,  and  spent  eighteen 
days  under  their  shelter. 

"^This  can  be  no  accidental  circumstance. 

'*  *  In  the  multitude  of  harbors  with  which  the  West  India  seas  abound, 
the  Sumter  has  had  no  occasion  to  confine  her  visits  so  entirely  to  the 
port«  of  one  nation,  especially  one  so  scantily  supplied  with  them  as  Hol- 
land. And  the  fact  that  she  does  so  is,  in  my  judgment,  not  fairly  sus- 
ceptible of  any  other  interpretation  than  the  one  I  have  given. 

"'I  feel  convinced  that  the. Government  of  the  Netherlands  will  see 
in  this  repeated  visit  of  the  Sumter  (this  time,  it  appears,  without  any 
pretext)  a  distinct  violation  of  its  neutrality  according  to  its  own  views, 
as  laid  down  in  your  excellency's  communication  to  me  of  the  17th  of 
September  last,  and  a  case  which  will  call  for  the  energetic  assertion  of 
it«  purpose  expressed  in  the  paper  referred  to,  namely,  not  to  allow  its 
ports  to  be  made  the  base  of  hostile  operations  against  the  Unite<i 
States.  For  that  the  Sumter  is  clearly  making  such  use  of  the  Dutch 
ports  would  seem  to  admit  of  no  controversy. 

"*In  view  of  the  existing  state  of  the  (•orrespondence  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Netherlands  on  the  general  subject  to  which  this 
ca«e  belongs,  and  of  the  questions  and  relations  involved  therein,  I 
shall  be  excused  for  the  brevity  of  this  communication  upon  a  topic  of 
BO  much  importance  and  so  provocative  of  comment. 

'^^The  undersigned  avails  himself,'  etc. 

*^I  called  to-day  upon  B^^ron  Von  Zuylen,  but  he  was  absent,  and  I 
shall  not  therefore  be  able  to  see  him  again  before  the  close  of  the  mail 
which  takes  this.  And  I  do  not  know  that  an  interview  would  in  any 
way  affect  the  existing  state  of  things  or  give  me  any  new  information. 
This  Government's  intentions  are  good ;  and  it  desires  to  avoid  all  dif- 
ficulty with  the  United  States,  and  with  everybody  else. 

'^As  I  stated  in  my  dispatch  of  the  25th  September,  1  have  confidence 
that  orders  have  t)een  given  that  will  impede  the  operations  of  the^e 
vessels  in  Dutch  ports  hereafter,  and  probably  drive  them  elsewhere." 

Mr.  Pike  to  Mr.  Seward,  Oct.  9,  1861 ;  ibid. 

''The  delay  of  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  in  disposing  of 
the  unpleasant  questions  which  have  arisen  concerning  the  American 
pirates  in  the  colonies  of  that  country  is  a  subject  of  deep  concern; 
and  you  are  instructed,  if  you  find  it  necessary,  to  use  such  urgency 
as  mav  be  effectual  to  obtain  the  definitive  decision  of  that  Government 
thereon  so  early  that  it  may  be  considered  by  the  President  before  the 
meeting  of  Congress  in  December  next." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pike,  Oct.  10, 1861 ;  ibid. 

"After  reflection,  upon  the  reappearance  of  the  Sumter,  and  her  pro- 
longed stay  in  the  port  of  Paramaribo  (this  time  apparently  without 
pretext  of  any  kind),  I  have  felt,  in  view  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
Dutch  Government  in  their  communication  to  me  of  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, that  we  were  entitled  to  be  specially  informed  of  the  precise 
interpretation  which  this  Government  puts  upon  their  general  declara- 
tion in  the  communication  referred  to,  namely  that  it  will  not  permit 
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its  ports  to  be  made  the  base  of  hostile  operations  against  th^  United 
States  commerce. 

"  I  have  accordingly  made  the  direct  inquirj'  of  Baron  Van  Zoylen, 
without  waiting  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  in  res|)ou8e  to  that  com- 
.  ihuuication.  In  reply  to  my  inquiry,  Baron  Van  Zuylen  has  informed 
me  that,  previous  to  his  receiving  information  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Sumter  at  Paramaribo,  orders  were  issued  by  the  department  of  the 
colonies,  instructing  the  colonial  authorities  not  to  |)ermit  che  repetitioD 
of  the  visits  of  the  Sumter  and  other  vessels  of  the  so-called  Confed- 
erate States ;  and  if  they  did  make  their  appearance  in  Dutch  ports,  to 
require  them  to  leave  within  twenty-tour  hours,  under  penalty  of  being 
held  to  occupy  a  hostile  attitude  towards  the  Government  of  the  Neth- 
erlands. And  further,  that  those  authorities  have  also  been  instructed 
to  forbid  the  furnishing  of  such  vessels  with  more  than  twentj^-foor 
hours'  supply  of  fuel.  These  instructions,  thus  defined,  are  to  the  point. 
Whether  they  have  been  made  general,  and  with  that  disregard  of  dis- 
tinctions between  the  rights  of  mere  belligerents  and  thoseof  recognized 
nationalities,  enjoying  pacific  relations  and  acting  under  treaties  of 
amity  and  friendship,  that  mark  the  communication  to  which  I  have 
adverted,  I  did  not  deem  it  pertinent  to  inquire,  nor  do  I  consider  the 
inquiry  of  any  value  as  regards  the  practical  bearings  of  this  case. 

*^  In  compliance  with  my  request,  Baron  Van  Zuylen  has  promised  to 
furnish  me  with  a  copy  of  the  order  referred  to,  which,  when  received, 
I  shall  transmit  to  you  without  delay. 

^'Although  this  order,  as  thus  described  to  me  by  Mr.  Van  Zuylen, 
only  sustains  the  expectations  I  have  expressed  to  you  on  two  former 
occasions  as  to  what  the  action  of  this  Government  would  be,  yet,  con- 
sidering the  present  attitude  of  the  question,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  sur- 
prise to  me  that  a  copy  of  it  should  not  have  been  tendered  without 
waiting  to  have  it  asked  for.    •    •    • 

^^  Takiug  it  to  be  as  herein  described,  1  do  not  see  that  the  position  of 
this  Government,  so  far  as  its  action  is  Qoncerned,  is  amenable  to  very 
grave  censure,  whatever  may  be  s<iid  of  its  theoretic  views,  since  the 
Butch  ports  are  now  substantially  shut  to  the  vessels.  The  restriction 
in  regAvd  to  supplying  fuel,  if  adopted  by  other  powers  holding  colonies 
in  the  West  Indies,  will  put  an  enil  to  rebel  operations  by  steam  in  those 
seas. 

^'  I  take  some  gratification  in  reflecting  that  my  ]>ersistent  appeals  to 
the  Government  to  issue  specific  orders,  on  some  ground,  to  their  colonial 
authorities,  looking  to  theexclusion  of  the  piratical  vesselsof  the  seceding 
States  from  the  Dutch  ports,  have  not  been  wholly  unavailing.  That 
the  Government  has  argued  against  it,  and  declined  acting  on  any  sug- 
gestion I  could  make,  is  of  small  consequence,  so  long  as  they  have  found 
out  a  way  of  their  own  of  doing  the  thing  that  was  needed. 

'^  Baron  Van  Zuylen  has  renewedly  expressed  great  regret  that  any 
questions  should  have  arisen  between  the  two  Governments." 

Mr.  Pike  to  Mr.  Seward,  Oct.  12,  1861 ;  ibid, 

^^l  have  the  honor  to  inclose  you  the  reply  of  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  to  the  communication  I  addressed  to  him  on  the  8tfa  instant,  in 
regaiti  to  the  reappearance  of  the  Sumter  at  Paramaribo.  He  states 
therein  the  character  of  the  orders  which  have  been  sent  to  the  colonial 
authorities,  to  which  I  referred  in  my  last  dispatch  of  October  12  (No. 
22). 
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^^The  British  minister  heie,  Sir  Andrew  Baobanan,  expressed  in- 
credulity and  sni  prise  when  I  informed  bim  ibis  Government  bad  issaed 
the  order  in  question.  He  declared  the  British  Oovernmeut  would  not 
do  it,  and  that  the  United  States  would  not  under  similar  circumstances. 
He  said  it  was  giving  us  an  advantage,  and  was  not  therefore  neutral 
conduct.  He  added  that  Russia  asked  Sweden  to  close  her  ports  against 
both  belligerents  during  the  Oiimean  war,  and  England  would  not  per- 
mit it,  alleging  that  as  Bussia  did  not  want  to  use  them,  and  England 
did,  it  gave  the  former  an  advantage  to  which  that  power  was  not  en- 
titled. The  British  Oovernment  held  that  Sweden,  as  a  neutral  had  no 
right  to  alter  the  natural  situation  unless  it  operated  equally. 

^^  You  see  herein  how  thoroughly  English  officials  (and  it  seems  to  me 
all  others)  are  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  rights  of  a  mere  belligerent 
are  the  same  as  the  rights  of  a  nation,  in  cases  like  the  one  under  con- 
sideration. 

**  I  have  received  to  day  a  letter  from  our  consal  at  Paramaribo,  dated 
September  20,  in  which  he  says  the  United  States  steamer  Powhatan 
arrived  there  on  the  14th  in  search  of  the  Sumter,  and  left  for  Brazil 
the  same  day;  also  that  the  Keystone  State  arriveil  on  the  18th  on  the 
same  errand,  and  left  on  the  19th  lor  the  West  India  Islands.'' 

Same  to  same,  Oct.  16, 1861 ;  ibid. 

^*  By  your  dispatch  of  the  8th  of  this  month  you  have  fixed  my  atten- 
tention  on  the  arrival  of  the  Sumter  at  Paramaribo,  and  you  complain 
that  on  this  occasion  the  said  vessel  was  admitted  into  ports  of  the 
Netherlands  during  eighteen  days  out  of  the  forty-six  in  which  the  Sum- 
ter had  showQ  herself  in  the  West  Indian  seas. 

^  You  suppose  that  this  is  not  a  fortuitous  case,  and  yon  demand  that 
the  Oovernment  of  the  Netherlands,  in  accordance  with  the  intentions 
mentioned  at  the  close  of  my  communication  of  the  17th  September  last, 
may  not  permit  its  ports  to  serve  as  stations  or  as  base  of  hostile  opera- 
tions against  the  United  States. 

^^  You  have  not  deemed  it  your  duty  to  enter  for  the  moment  on  the 
discussion  of  the  arguments  contained  in  my  above-mentioned  communi- 
cation, but  you  say  that  yon  wish  to  await  preliminarily  the  reply  of  the 
Cabinet  at  Washington. 

*^  I  may,  therefore,  on  my  part,  confine  myself  for  the  moment  to  re- 
ferring, as  to  what  regards  the  admission  in  general  of  the  Sumter  into 
the  |K>rt8  of  the  Netherlands  and  tbe  character  of  this  vessel,  to  the  ar- 
guments contained  in  my  communication  of  the  17th  September,  from 
which  it  follows  that  if  we  do  not  choose  to  considev  prima  facie  all  the 
ships  of  the  seceding  States  as  privateers,  and  if,  in  the  present  case, 
the  Sumter  could  not  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Grovernmeut  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, comprised  among  such,  entrance  to  the  ports  of  the  Netherlands 
cannot  be  prohibited  to  that  vessel  without  a  departure  from  neutrality 
and  from  tiie  express  terms  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Royal  Gk>vern- 
ment. 

^^  It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  latter,  in  forbidding  access  to 
the  ports  of  the  Netherlands  to  privateers,  favors  the  United  States 
much  more,  among  others,  than  the  declaration  of  the  10th  of  June  by 
the  French  Gk)vernment,  which,  not  permitting  any  vessel-ofwar  or 
privateer  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  belligerents  to  sojourn  loith  prizes 
in  the  ports  of  the  Empire  for  longer  time  than  twenty-four  hours,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  shelter  through  stress  {rel&che  forcie)^  admits  them  with- 
out distinction  when  they  do  not  bring  prizes  with  them.    But,  without 
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entering  here  into  useless  developments,  I  think  I  may  observe  to  yoa, 
sir,  that  the  Royal  Government,  whilst  refusing  to  treat  as  pirates,  or 
even  to  consider  as  privateers,  all  the  vessels  of  the  Southern  States,  has 
striven,  as  much  as  the  duties  of  strict  neutrality  permit^  to  keep  the 
Sumter  away  from  our  ports.  When  this  vessel  arrived  at  Paramaribo, 
the  commanders  of  two  ships  of  the  French  imperial  marine  which  were 
there  at  the  time,  declared  to  the  governor  of  Surinam  that  the  Sumter 
was  a  regular  vesselof-war  and  not  a  privateer.  The  commander  of  the 
Sumter  exhibited  afterwards,  to  the  same  functionary,  his  commissioa 
as  commandant  in  a  regular  navy. 

^^  Although  there  was  no  reason,  under  such  circumstances,  to  refuse  to 
the  Sumter  the  enjoyment  of  the  law  of  hospitality  in  all  its  exteniL  the 
governor,  before  referrejd  to,  strove  to  limit  it  as  much  as  possible.  Thos, 
although  pit  coal  is  not  reputed  contraband,  if  not  at  most,  and  witiiin 
a  recent  time  only,  contraband  by  accident,  it  was  not  supplied  to  the 
Sumter  except  in  the  very  restricted  quantity  of  125  tons,  at  the  most 
sufficient  for  four  days'  progress. 

"  However,  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands,  wishing  to  give  a 
fresh  proof  of  its  desire  [to  avoidj  all  that  could  give  the  slightest  sub- 
ject for  complaint  to  t^ie  United  States,  has  just  sent  instructions  to  the 
colonial  authorities,  enjoining  them  not  to  admit,  except  in  case  of  shel- 
ter from  stress  {reldclie  forcie)^  the  vesselsof-war  and  privateers  of  the 
two  belligerent  parties,  unless  for  twice  twenty-four  hours,  and  not  to 
permit  them,  when  they  are  steamers,  to  provided  themselves  with  a 
quantity  of  coal  more  than  sufficient, for  a  run  of  twenty- four  hours. 

^^  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  Cabinet  of  The  Hague  will  not  depart 
from  the  principles  mentioned  at  the  close  of  my  reply  of  the  17th  Sep- 
tember, of  which  you  demand  the  application ;  it  does  know  and  ^l 
know  how  to  act  in  conformity  with  the  obligations  of  impartiality  and 
of  neutrality,  without  losing  sight  of  the  care  for  its  own  dignity. 

^^  Called  by  the  confidence  of  the  King  to  maintain  that  dign^ity,  to 
defend  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  and  to  direct  the  relations  of  the  state 
with  foreign  powers,  I  know  not  how  to  conceal  from  you,  sir,  that  cer- 
tain expressions  in  your  communications  above  mentioned,  of  the  23d 
and  25th  September  last  have  caused  an  unpleasant  impression  on  the 
King's  Government,  and  do  not  appear  to  me  to  correspond  with  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  striven  to  treat  the  question  now  under  diseas- 
sion,  or  with  the  desire  which  actuates  the  Government  of  the  Nether- 
lands to  seek  for  a  solution  perfectly  in  harmony  with  its  sentiments  of 
friendship  towards  the  United  States,  and  with  the  observance  of 
treaties. 

'^  The  feeling  of  distrust  which  seems  to  have  dictated  your  last  dis- 
patch of  the  8th  of  this  month,  and  which  shows  itself  especially  in 
some  entirely  erroneous  appreciations  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
of  the  Netherlands,  gives  to  the  last,  strong  in  its  good  faith  and  in  its 
friendly  intentions,  just  cause  for  astonishment.  So,  then,  the  Cabinet 
of  which  1  have  the  honor  to  form  part  deems  that  it  m^Y  dispense  with 
underta.king  a  justification  useless  to  all  who  examine  impartially  and 
without  passion  the  events  which  have  taken  place. 

^<  The  news  which  has  reached  me  from  the  royal  legations  at  London 
and  at  Washington,  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  British  Government 
in  the  affair  of  the  Sumter,  can  only  corroborate  the  views  developed 
in  my  reply  of  the  17th  September  last,  and  in  the  i)resent  communica- 
tion. 

"  It  results  from  this,  in  ettect,  that  not  only  has  the  British  Govern- 
ment treated  the  Sumter  exactly  as  was  done  at  Cura9oa,  since  th«it 
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vessel  sojoamed  six  or  seven  days  at  the  island  of  Trinidad,  where  she 
was  received  amicably  and  considered  as  a  vessel-of-war,  bnt  that  the 
Orown  lawyers  of  England,  having  been  cousultXHl  on  the  matter,  have 
tuiaoimonsly  declaied  that  the  conduct  of  the  governor  of  that  colony 
of  England  had  been  in  all  points  in  conformity  with  the  Queen's  proc- 
lamation of  neutrality. 

^^ According  to  them  the  Sumter  was  not  a  privateer  but  a  regular 
vessel  of  war  (duly  commissioned),  belonging  to  a  state  possessing  the' 
rights  of  war  (belligerent  rights). 

*^The  Sumter,  then,  has  been  treated  as  a  vessel-of-war  of  the  United 
States  would  have  been,  and  that  vessel  had  tlie  same  right  to  obtain 
supplies  at  Trinidad  as  any  vessel  belonging  to  the  naVy  of  the  Northern 
States." 

Baron  Van  Zuylen,  to  Mr.  Pike,  Oct.  15,  1861 ;  ibid, 

"Your  dispatch  of  the  25th  of  September,  No.  18,  has  been  received. 
It  is  accompanied  by  a  note  which  was  addressed  to  you  by  Baron  Van 
Znylen,  on  the  17th  day  of  September  last,  on  the  subject  of  the  ad- 
mission of  the  pirate  steamer  Sumter  into  the  port  of  Cura^oa. 

"  I  reproduce  the  account  of  that  transaction,  which  was  made  by  this 
Grovemment  a  subject  of  complaint  to  the  Oovernment  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  steamer  Sumter  hove  in  sight  of  the  port  of  Gura^oa  on  the 
evening  of  the  15th  of  July,  and  fired  a  gun  for  the  pilot,  who  immedi- 
ately took  to  sea.  On  his  reaching  the  pirate  vessel  she  hoisted  what 
is  called  the  Confederate  flag,  and  the  same  being  unknown  in  that  port, 
the  pilot  told  the  captain  that  he  had  to  report  to  the  governor  before 
taking  the  vessel  into  port.  The  pilot  having  made  this  report,  the  gov- 
ernor replied  to  the  captain  that,  according  to  orders  from  the  supreme 
(Government,  he  could  not  admit  privateers  into  the  port,-  nor  their 
prizes,  but  in  the  case  of  distress,  and  therefore  the  steamer  could  not 
be  admitted  before  her  character  was  perfectly  known. 

*^  In  reply  to  this  message  the  captain  of  the  steamer  remained  outside 
of  the  port  until  the  next  morning,  when  be  sent  a  dispatch  to  the  gov- 
ernor, by  an  officer,  stating  that  his  vessel  being  a  duly  commissioned 
man-of-war  of  the  Gonfederate  States,  he  desired  to  enter  the  port  for  a 
few  days.  The  colonial  court  assembled  the  same  evening,  and,  on  the 
ground  of  the  declaration  and  assurance  of  the  privateer  captain  that 
the  vessel  Is  not  a  privateer,  it  was  decided  that  she  should  enter  the 
port,  and  she  entered  accordingly. 

'^The  consul  of  the  United  States  thereupon  informed  the  governor, 
by  a  note,  that  the  steamer  was,  by  the  laws  and  express  declaration  of 
the  United  States,  a  pirate,  and  that  on  her  way  from  New  Orleans  to 
Gora^oa  she  had  taken  aud  sent  for  sale  to  the  Spanish  island  of  Guba 
several  American  merchant  vessels,  and  on  these  grounds  he  asked  upon 
what  pretext  and  conditions  the  unlawful  steamer  had  obtaiued  admit- 
tance into  Gura^a. 

"The  governor  answered  that,  according  to  the  orders  received  from 
the  supreme  Government,  neither  privateers  nor  their  prizes  are  to  be 
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allowed  admittance  to  the  ports  or  bays  of  this  colony,  save  only  m 
cases  of  distress.  But  that  this  prohibition  does  not  extend  tovessels- 
ot- war,  and  that  the  Samter  being  a  man-of-war,  according  to  the  roles 
of  nations,  coald  not  be  repelled  from  that  port. 

'^The  piratical  vessel  was  then  supplied,  at  Cura^oa,  with  120  tons  of 
coals,  and  departed  at  her  own  time  and  pleasure.  On  receiving  this 
information  you  were  instructed  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Government 
of  thcNetherlands  to  the  proceeding  of  the  governor  of  Cura^oa,  and  to 
ask  that  the  proceedings,  if  correctly  reported,  might  be  disavowed, 
and  that  the  governor  might  be  made  to  feel  the  displeasure  of  his  Gov- 
ernment. 

'^You  performed  this  duty  in  due  season  by  addressing  a  proper  note 
to  Baron  Van  Zuylen.  On  the  2d  of  September  he  acknowledged  yoor 
note,  and  promised  you  an  early  reply  on  the  merits  of  the  subject 

^^On  the  17th  of  September  he  communicated  this  reply  to  you  in  the 
note  which  is  now  before  me. 

'^1  encounter  difficulty  in  giving  you  instructions  for  your  r^lyto 
that  paper,  because,  first,  since  the  correspondence  was  opened  a  sfini- 
lar  case  of  violation  of  our  national  rights  has  occurred  in  the  hospital- 
ities exteiided  to  the  same  piratical  vessel  in  the  Dutch  port  of  Pemam- 
buco,  and  has  been  made  a  subject  of  similar  complaint,  which  as  yet, 
so  far  as  1  am  advised,  remains  unanswered ;  and,  secondly,  the  note  of 
Baron  Van  Zuylen  promises  that  special  instructions  shall  be  speedily 
given  to  the  colonial  authorities  of  the  Netherlands  in  regsird  to  con- 
duct in  cases  similar  to  those  which  have  induced  the  existing  com- 
])laints.  1  cannot,  of  course,  foresee  how  far  those  instructions,  yet  un- 
known to  me,  may  modify  the  position  assumed  by  the  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs  in  the  paper  under  consideration. 

''  Under  these  circumstances,  J  must  be  content  with  setting  forth,  for 
the  information  of  the  Government  of  the  Ifetherlands,  just  what  the 
United  States  claim  and  expect  in  regard  to  the  matter  in  debate. 

^^They  have  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  case,  presented  by  the 
admission  of  the  Sumter  by  the  governor  of  Gura^oa,  if  one  can  be 
satisfactorily  given ;  and  if  not,  then  for  a  disavowal  of  that  officer's 
proceedings,  attended  by  a  justly  deserved  rebuke. 

'^  These  demands  have  been  made,  not  from  irritation  or  any  sensi- 
bility of  national  pride,  but  to  make  it  sure  that  henceforth  any  piratical 
vessel  fitted  out  by  or  under  the  agency  of  disloyal  American  citizens, 
and  cruising  in  pursuit  of  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States,  shall 
not  be  admitted  into  either  the  continental  or  the  colonial  ports  of  the 
Netherlands  under  any  pretext  whatever.  If  that  assurance  cannot  be 
obtained  in  some  way,  we  must  provide  for  the  protection  of  our  rights 
in  some  other  way.  Thus,  the  subject  is  one  of  a  purely  practical  char- 
acter; it  neither  requires  nor  admits  of  debate  or  argument  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States.  If  what  is  thus  desired  shall  be  obtained  bv  tlie 
United  States  in  any  way,  they  will  be  satisfied;  if  it  fails  to  be  ob- 
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tained  through  the  disinclination  of  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands, 
its  proceedings  in  this  respect  will  be  deemed  unfriendly  and  injurious 
to  the  United  States.  The  United  States  being  thus  disposed  to  treat 
the  subject  in  a  practical  way,  they  are  not  tenacious  about  the  manner 
or  form  in  which  the  due  respect  to  their  rights  is  manifested  by  the 
Government  of  the  Netherlands,  and  still  less  about  the  considerations 
or  arguments  upon  which  that  Government  regulates  its  own  conduct 
in  the  matter.  They  regard  the  whole  insurrection  in  this  country  as 
ephemeral ;  indeed,  they  believe  that  the  attempt  at  piracy  under  the  name 
of  privateering,  made  by  the  insurgents,  has  already  well  nigh  failed. 
While,  therefore,  they  insist  that  shelter  shall  not  be  afforded  to  the 
pirates  by  nations  in.  friendship  with  the  United  States,  they,  at  the 
same  time,  are  not  unwilling  to  avoid  grave  debates  concerning  their 
rights  that  might  survive  the  existing  controversy.  It  remains  only  to 
say  in  this  connection  that  the  course  which  the  United  States  are  pur- 
suing in  their  complaints  to  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  is  not 
peculiar,  but  it  is  the  same  which  has  been  and  which  will  be  pursued 
towards  any  other  maritime  power  on  the  occurrence  of  similar  griev- 
.ances. 

<^  With  these  remarks,  I  proceed  to  notice  Baron  Van  Zuylen's  com- 
munication. You  will  reply  to  him  that  the  United  States  unreservedly 
claim  to  determine  for  themselves  absolutely  the  character  of  the  Sumter, 
she  being  a  vessel  fitted  out,  owned,  armed,  sailed,  and  directed  by  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  owe  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  who  neither 
have  nor  can,  in  their  piratical  purposes  and  pursuits,  have  or  claim 
any  political  authority  from  any  lawful  source  whatever. 

«^The  United  States  regard  the  vessel  as  piratical,  and  the  persons  by 
whom  she  is  manned  and  navigated  as  pirates. 

^^The  United  States,  therefore,  cannot  admit  that  the  Sumter  is  a 
shipof-war  or  a  privateer,  and  .so  entitled  to  any  privileges  wlv^tever, 
in  either  of  those  characters,  in  the  port  of  Oura9oa;  nor  can  they  de- 
bate any  such  subject  with  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands.  This 
will  be  all  that  you  will  need  to  say  in  reply  to  the  whole  of  Baron  Yon 
Zuylen's  note,  except  that  portion  of  it  which  states,  rather  by  way  of 
argument  than  of  assertion,  that  according  to  the  information  received 
from  the  governor  of  Ouragoa  (by  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands) 
the  Sumter  was  actually  in  distress,  and  that  functionary  therefore 
could  not  refuse  to  allow  the  said  vessel  to  enter  the  port. 

**  If  this  position  shall  be  actually  assumed  by  the  Government  of  the 
Netherlands  two  questions  will  arise :  first,  whether  the  fact  that  the 
Snmter  was  in  distress  was  true,  or  a  belief  of  the  truth  of  that  fact 
was  the  real  ground  upon  which  she  was  admitted  by  the  colonial  gov- 
ernor into  the  port  of  Oura^oa;  secondly,  how  far  a  piratical  vessel, 
roving  over  the  seas  in  pursuit  of  peaceful  commercial  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  and  fleeing  before  their  naval  pursuit,  but  falling  into 
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distress  herself,  is  entitled  to  charity  at  the  hands  of  a  state  friendly  to 
the  nation  upon  whose  commerce  her  depredations  are  directed. 

'^  It  would  hence  be  idle  to  occupy  ourselves  with  a  discussion  of  these 
questions  until  we  know  that  the  Qovernment  of  the  Netherlands  de- 
termines to  stand  upon  the  main  position  from  which  they  are  derived. 

^<  You  will  therefore  ask  the  Baron  Van  ^nylen  for  an  explicit  state- 
ment on  this  subject. 

^<  I  cannot  but  hope,  however,  that  the  Government  of  the  Netherlaiids 
will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  wisest  and  best,  in  view  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  two  countries,  to  give  such  directions  to  its  agents  as  will 
render  further  prosecution  of  this  discussion  unnecessary,  while  it  will 
prevent  similar  injuries  in  future  to  our  national  dignity  and  honor. 
Should  it  determine  otherwise,  and  not  be  able  to  place  the  conduct  of 
the  governor-general  at  Cura9oa  in  a  better  light  than  it  has  already 
done,  it  will  become  necessary  to  consider  what  means  we  can  take  to 
protect,  in  the  ports  of  the  Netherlands,  national  rights  which  cannot 
be  surrendered  or  compromised. 

Mr.  Seward,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pike,  Oot.  17,  1861.    MSSi  Infft.,  Ketber- 
lands;  ibid.  ^  « 

<*  I  had  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  on  the  I6th  instant,  the  last  com- 
munication of  this  Government  in  respect  to  the  Sumter  case,  referring 
to  the  orders  recently  given  to  its  colonial  authorities,  by  which  the  stay 
of  such  vessels  in  Dutch  ports  is  limited  to  24  hours,  and.by  which  they 
are  also  forbidden  to  take  on  board  more  than  24  hours'  supply  of  coal. 

*'  Considering  these  orders  to  be  important,  I  have,  in  the  following 
copy  of  my  reply  to  the  Dutch  Government,  ventured  to  express  a  qual- 
ified satisfaction  at  their  issue.  I  am  in  hopes  you  will  adopt  a  similar 
view  of  the  case,  as  1  conceive  this  G-overnment  to  be  well  disposed  to 
wards  the  United  States,  and  to  consider  that  it  has  striuned  a  point  iu 
our  favor. 

*'  I  doubt  if  England  or  France  will  do  anything  of  the  sort ;  but  the 
course  of  Holland  will,  at  least,  furnish  excellent  grounds  for  some  per- 
tinent questions  in  case  they  decline. 

^^  I  have  informed  Mr.  Adams,  and  cilso  Mr.  Dayton  and  Mr.  Schnrz, 
of  the  final  action  of  this  Government  in  this  case.  The  copy  of  my 
note  follows  (to  Baron  Van  Zuylen) : 

^^  ^  United  States  Legation^  The  Ha-gue^  October  22,  1861. 

"  '  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  15tii  instant,  which  1 
have  had  the  honor  to  receive,  1  take  pleasure  in  assuring  your  excel 
lency  that  it  has  been  far  from  my  purpose  to  say  anything  at  any  time 
which  should  occasion  painful  impressions  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty^s 
Government,  or  to  use  language  marked  by  impatience  or  irritation  at 
the  course  of  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands.  But  while  making 
this  disclaimer,  frankness  compels  me  to  add  that  I  should  not  know 
in  what  more  moderate  terms  to  express  my  sentiments  than  those  1 
have  had  the  honor  to  employ  iu  addressing  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. 

*'  *  I  desire  further  to  say,  in  respect  to  that  part  of  your  excellency's 
communication  which  refers  to  the  recent  orders  given  to  the  Dutch 
colonial  authorities  not  to  permit  vessels  engaged  in  pirating  upon  the 
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United  States  commerce  to  reroaiu  in  their  ports  more  than  24  hours, 
and,  whcQ  steamers,  not  to  be  furnished  with  more  than  24  hours'  sup- 
ply of  fuel,  that,  while  I  receive  the  annouucemedt  with  satisfaction,  it 
is  qnalifled  by  deep  regrets  at  the  position  His  Majesty's  Government 
has  thought  proper  to  take  in  placing  the  misguided  persons  in  rebel- 
lion against  the  United  States  on  a  iboting  of  equality,  in  a  most  im- 
portant respect,  with  the  Government  to  which  they  owe  obedience; 
for,  though  the  orders  in  question  deny  shelter  and  aid  to  pirates,  it  is 
impossible  to  regard  with  complacency  the  fact  that  the  exclusion  op- 
erates equally  against  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  denying  to  them 
that  accustomed  hospitality  ever  accorded  by  friendly  nations. 

**  'Abstaining,  however,  now  as  heretofore,  from  any  discussion  on 
this  t«pic  while  awaiting  the  reply  of  my  Government  to  your  commu- 
nication of  the  17th  of  September,  I  will  only  add  that  I  feel  assured 
the  United  States  Government  will  fully  share  these  regrets,  and  I  can 
only  hope  will  not  impeach  my  expressions  of  satisfaction  at  the  orders 
which  you  inform  me  have  been  given  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of 
action  laid  down  in  that  paper,  notwithstanding  the  position  falls  so 
far  short  of  that  which  the  United  States  have  confidently  expected 
Holland  would  occupy  on  this  question.'" 

Mr.  Pike  to  Mr.  Seward,  Oct.  23, 1861 ;  ibid, 

"  Your  dispatch  of  October  9  (No.  20)  has ,  been  received.  We  wait 
with  much  interest  the  result  o(  your  application  to  the  Government  of 
the  Netherlands  for  explanations  of  the  hospitalities  extended  by  its 
colonial  authorities  to  privateers." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pike,  Oct.  30, 1861.    MS8.  Inst.,  NetherlandB ; 
ibid. 

**  Your  dispatch  of  October  12  (No.  22)  has  been  received.  I  learn 
with  much  pleasure  that  you  have  assurances  which,  although  informal, 
lead  you  to  expect  that  a  satisfactory  course  will  be  adopted  by  His 
Majesty^s  Government  in  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  privateers  from  the 
ports  of  the  Netherlands." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pike,  Nov.  2,  1861 ;  ibid, 

"  I  duly  received  your  dispatch  (No.  26)  of  the  10th  of  October,  but 
have  nothing  by  the  last  mail.  I  await  your  response  to  the  communi- 
cation of  Mr.  Van  Zuylen  of  the  17th  of  September  last. 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  you  the  reply  of  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  to  my  note  of  the  22d  of  last  month,  a  copy  of  which  I  forwarded 
to  you  in  my  last. 

Mr.  Pike  to  Mr.  Seward,  Nov.  6,  1861 ;  ibid, 

*^  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  22d  of  this  month, 
relative  to  the  afbir  of  the  Sumter,  and  it  has  been  gratifying  to  me 
to  learn  from  its  tenor  that  you  have  received  with  satisfaction  the  in- 
formation as  to  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Government  of  the  Low 
Countries  to  prevent  the  return  or  the  prolonged  stay  in  its  ports  of 
vessels  which,  like  the  Sumter,  seemed  to  desire  to  use  them  as  the 
base  of  theil'  operations  against  the  commerce  of  the  adverse  party. 

•'You  regret  only  that  the  Government  of  the  King  should  have 
adopted  the  same  treatment  towards  the  war  vessels  of  the  seceding 
States  and  those  of  the  United  States. 
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'<  Without  enteriDg  here  into  an  extended  diaenssion,  rendered,  more- 
over, almost  soperflnoas  by  my  two  preceding  communications,  I  shall 
merely  permit  myself,  sir,  in  referring  to  their  contents,  to  cause,  yoo  to 
observe  that,  agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  the  best  publicists,  neutrality 
imposes  upon  those  nations  which  desire  to  enjoy  its  benefits  a  com- 
plete abstention  from  all  that  could  establish  a  diffeience  of  treatment 
between  the  belligerent  parties,  and  that  this  principle  applies  as  well 
to  the  cases  of  civil  war,  or  even  of  rebellion,  as  to  that  of  an  ordinarj 
war. 

^^Tour  Government  having  desired  that  measures  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  a  prolonged  stay  in  our  ports  of  the  Sumter,  or  other  vessels-of- 
war  of  the  seceding  States,  we  have  admitted  the  justice  of  this  claim. 
But  theke  measures  could  not  reach  exclusively  one  of  the  tv/^o  parties; 
they  were  to  be  general,  and  the  consequence  of  it  is  that  the  new  in- 
structions given  to  the  governors  of  Gura^oa  and  of  Surinam  neither 
permit  the  vessels-of-warof  the  United  States,  except  in  the  case  of  be- 
ing compelled  to  put  into  a  port,  to  sojourn  in  the  ports  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  the  West  Indies,  for  a  longer  time  than  twice  24  hours  (and 
not  for  only  24  hours,  as  you  seem  to  believe). 

"  Nevertheless,  the  privateers,  with  or  without  their  prizes,  are,  a8 
heretofore,  excluded  from  the  Netherland  ports,  and  it  is  by  an  oversight, 
which  I  hasten  to  rectify,  that  the  words  '  and  the  privateers '  have  been 
introduced  into  that  part  of  my  communication  of  the  15th  of  this  month 
which  calls  your  attention  to  the  instructions  transmitted  to  the  colonial 
authorities." 

BaroQ  Van  Zuylen  to  Mr.  Pike,  Oct.  29,  1861 ;  ibid. 

*' Your  dispatch  No.  24,  dated  October  23,  has  been  received. 

^<  I  learn  from  it  that  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  has  made  an 
order  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  practically  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
countenance  and  favor  to  pirates  in  the  ports  of  that  state  as  we  have 
heretofore  complained  of.  You  will  express  to  Baron  Zuylen  our  satis- 
faction with  this  proceeding,  viewed  in  that  lig:ht,  but  yoa  will  be  no 
less  explicit  in  saying  that  this  Government  by  no  means  assents  to  the 
qualifications  affecting  its  claims  as  a  sovereign  power  upon  the  Neth- 
erlands by  which  the  proceeding  is  qualified. 

'*•  Not  only  are  we  not  seeking  occasions  for  difference  with  any  for- 
eign powers,  but  we  a.re,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavoring  to  preserre 
amity  and  friendship  with  them  all,  in  a  crisis  which  tries  the  magna- 
nimity of  our  country.  Influenced  by  these  feelings,  I  can  only  hope 
that  no  new  injury  or  disrespect  to  our  flag  may  occur  in  the  ports  of 
the  Netherlands,  to  bring  the  action  of  their  Government  again  under 
review  by  us. 

^^  I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  express  his  approval  of  the  dili- 
gence and  discretion  you  have  practiced  in  this  important  transaction.'' 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pike,  Nov.  11,  1861.    MSS.  Inst.,  Netherlands; 
iHd. 

<*  Your  dispatch  of  October  16  (No.  23)  has  been  received.  It  con- 
tains the  reply  of  Mr.  de  Zuylen  to  the  note  you  had  addressed  to  him 
on  the  subject  of  the  Sumter  at  Paramaribo.  . 
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<<  In  another  paper  I  have  already  communicated  the  President's  views 
^f  the  disposition  of  that  subject  made  by  the  Government  of  the 
Netherlands^  so  that  nothing  remains  to  be  said  on  the  subject  which 
70a  have  had  occasion  to  discuss  in  the  dispatch  now  before  me." 

Same  to  same,  Nov.  11,  1861 ;  ihid, 

<*  Yonr  dispatch  of  November  6  (So.  25)  has  just  been  received.  I 
iiave  already  anticipated  and  disposed  of  t^e  principal  subject  which  it 
presents. 

*<  Felicitate  the  (Government  of  the  Netherlands  as  we  felicitate  our- 
selves on  the  renewed  auguries  of  good  and  cordial  relations  between 
friends  too  old  to  be.  alienated  thoughtlessly  or  firom  mere  impatience." 

Same  to  same,  Noy.  23,  1861 ;  iUd, 

'*  I  freely  admit  that  it  is  no  part  of  a  neutral's  duty  to  assist  in 
making  captures  for  a  belligerent,  but  I  maintain  it  to  be  equally  clear 
that,  so  far  from  being  neutrality,  it  is  direct  hostility  for  a  stranger  to 
intervene  and  rescue  men  who  had  been  cast  into  the  ocean  m  battle, 
-and  then  carry  them  away  from  under  the  conqueror's  guns." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adams,  Jaly  15, 1864.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. 

Under  the  nineteenth  article  of  the  treaty  with  France  of  1778,  a  pri- 
Tateer  has  a  right,  on  any  urgent  necessity,  to  make  repairs  in  any  ports 
<xf  the  United  States.  The  replacement  of  her  force  is  not  an  augmen- 
tation of  it. 

Hoodie  v.  The  Ship  Phcebe  Anne,  3  Dall.,  319.    See  as  to  troaty  of  1778  9upn, 

It  is  customary  for  neutral  powers,  either  by  treaty  or  by  regulations 
^when  the  exigency  arises,  to  limit  the  right  of  asylum.  Privateers  are 
not  held  as  equally  entitled  with  ships-of- war  to  the  right  of  asylam ; 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  neutral  nations  wholly  to  exclude  them  firom 
their  ports. 

7  op.,  122,  Gushing,  1865. 

As  to  prizes  of  war,  the  same  right  exists,  either  to  wholly  admit 
fhem  or  wholly  exclude  them. 
IM. 

Armed  ships  of  a  belligerent,  whether  men-of-war  or  private  armed 
omisers,  are  to  be  admitted,  with  their  prizes,  into  the  territorial  waters 
of  a  neutral  for  refuge,  whether  from  chase  or  from  the  perils  of  the  sea. 
Bat  it  is  a  question  of  mere  temporary  asylum,  accorded  in  obedience  to 
the  dictates  of  humanity,  and  to  be  regulated  by  specific  exigency. 
The  right  of  asylum  is,  nevertheless,  presumed  where  it  has  not  been 
Xkreviously  denied. 
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Althoagh  a  neatral  must  not  lend  his  territory  for  purposes  of  war^ 
he  may  receive  a  bc»ten  army  or  individual  fugitives,  provided  he  dis- 
arms them  and  does  not  allow  them  again  to  engage  in  the  war.  But 
as  he  cannot  be  expected  to  provide  for  them  himself,  and  as  to  require 
either  belligerent  to  pay  for  their  support  would  be  indirectly  aiding  th» 
other,  <^  perhaps  the  equity  of  the  case  and  the  necessity  of  precantiou 
might  both  be  satisfied  by  the  release  of  such  fugitives  under  a  conven- 
tion between  the  neutral  and  belligerent  states,  by  which  the  latter 
should  undertake  not  to  employ  them  during  the  continuanoe  of  the* 
war." 

HaU's  Int.  Law,  $  230.    Infra,  $  396. 

As  to  privileges  of  public  armed  ships  in  foreign  ports,  see  «tipra,§  96^ 

n.  BESIBICTIONS  OF  NEUTRAL. 
(1)  Bound  to  rbstrain  enlistments  by  belliobrent. 

^395. 

^^  The  granting  military  commissions  within  the  United  States  by  any 
other  authority  than  their  own  is  an  infringement  on  their  sovereignty, 
and  particularly  so  when  granted  to  their  own  citizens  to  lead  them  to 
commit  acts  contrary  to  the  duties  they  owe  their  own  country." 

Mr.  JeffereoD,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Genet,  June  5, 1793;  1  Wait's  St.  Pap,81f 

1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  150. 
Mr.  Jefferson's  letter  of  May  15,  1793,  to  Mr.  Temant,  forbidding  Frenoh  re- 

cmiting  in  the  United  States,  is  given  in  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  BeL),  14S. 

*^  Mr.  Genet  asserts  his  right  of  arming  in  our  ports,  and  of  enIi8^ 
ing  our  citizens,  and  that  we  have  no  right  to  restrain  him  or  punish 
them.  Examining  this  question  under  the  law  of  nations,  founded  on 
the  general  sense  and  usage  of  mankind,  we  have  produced  proofe  from 
the  most  enlightened  and  approved  writers  on  the  subject  that  a  neutral 
nation  must,  in  all  things  relating  to  the  war,  observe  an  exact  impar- 
tiality towards  the  parties ;  that  favors  to  one  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
other  would  import  a  fraudulent  neutrality,  of  which  no  nation  would 
be  the  dupe  ]  that  no  succor  should  be  given  to  either,  unless  stipu- 
lated by  treaty,  in  men,  arms,  or  anything  else  directly  serving  for  war; 
that  the  right  of  raising  troops  being  one  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty, 
and  consequently  appertaining  exclusively  to  the  nation  itself,  no  foreign 
power  or  person  can  levy  men  within  its  territory  without  its  consent; 
and  he  who  does  may  be  rightfully  and  severely  punished ;  that  if  the 
United  States  have  a  right  to  refuse  the  permission  to  arm  vessels  and 
raise  men  within  their  ports  and  territories  they  are  bound  by  the  laws 
of  neutrality  to  exercise  that  right,  and  to  prohibit  such  armaments  and 
enlistments.  To  these  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  Mr.  Genet  an- 
swers by  calling  them  ^  diplomatic  subtilties '  and  ^  aphorisms  of  Yattel 
and  others.'  But  something  more  than  this  is  necessary  to  disprove 
them ;  and  till  they  are  disproved,  we  hold  it  certain  that  the  law  of 
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nations  and  the  rules  of  neutrality  forbid  our  permitting  either  party 
to  arm  in  our  ports." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Morris,  Aag.  16, 1793.    M88.  Inst.,  Ministen. 
4  Jeff.  Works,  34. 

^^T^'hile  the  laws  of  the  Union  are  thus  peremptory  in  their  prohibition 
of  the  equipment  or  armament  of  belligerent  cruisers  in  our  ports,  they 
provide  not  less  absolutely  that  no  person  shall,  within  the  territory  or 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  enlist  or  enter  himself,  or  hire  or  retain'  , 
another  person  to  enlist  or  enter  himself,  or  to  go  beyond  the  limits  or 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  with  intent  to  be  enlisted  or  entered, 
in  the  service  of  any  foreign  state,  either  as  a  soldier  or  as  a  marine  or 
seaman  on  board  of  any  vessel-of-war,  letter  of  marque,  or  privateer. 
And  these  enactments  are  also  in  strict  conformity  with  the  law  of  na- 
tioiis,  which  declares  that  no  state  has  the  right  to  raise  troops  for  land 
or  sea  service  in  another  state  without  its  consent,  and  that,  whether 
forbidden  by  the  municipal  law  or  not,  the  very  attempt  to  do  it  with- 
out such  consent  is  an  attack  on  the  national  sovereignty. 

*^  Such  being  the  public  rights  and  the  municipal  law  of  the  United 
States,  no  solicitude  on  the  subject  was  entertained  by  this  Govern- 
ment, when,  a  year  since,  the  British  Parliament  passed  an  act  to  pro- 
Tide  for  the  enlistment  of  foreigners  in  the  military  service  of  Great 
Britain.  Nothing  on  the  face  of  the  act,  or  in  its  public  history,  indi- 
cated that  the  British  Government  proposed  to  attempt  recruitment  in 
the  United  States,  nor  did  it  ever  give  intimation  of  such  intention  ti> 
this  Government.  It  was  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  to  find,  subse- 
quently, that  the  engagement  of  persons  within  the  United  States  to 
proceed  to  Halifax,  in  the  British  province  of  Kova  Scotia,  and  there 
eiil\;vt  in  the  service  of  Great  Britain,  was  going  on  extensively,  with 
little  or  no  disguise.  Ordinary  legal  steps  were  immediately  taken  to 
arrest  and  punish  parties  concerned,  and  so  put  an  end  to  acts  infring- 
ing the  municipal  law  and  derogatory  to  our  sovereignty.  Meanwhile 
suitable  representations  on  the  subject  were  addressed  to  the  Britisii 
Gk>vemment. 

^^Thereupon  it  became  known,  by  the  admission  of  the  British  Go\'- 
enxmt^nt  itself,  that  the  attempt  to  draw  recruits  from  this  country 
originate  with  it,  or  at  least  had  its  approval  and  sanction;  but  ic 
also  api»eared  that  the  public  agents  engaged  in  it  had  ^stringent  in- 
structions' not  to  violate  the  municipal  law  of  the  United  States. 

<*  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  should  have  been  supposed  that 
troopa  could  be  raised  here  by  Great  Britain  without  violation  of  the 
municipal  law.  The  umnistakable  object  of  the  law  was  to  prevent 
every  such  act,  which,  if  performed,  must  be  either  in  violation  of  the 
law  or  in  studied  evasion  of  it ;  and  in  either  alternative,  the  act  done 
would  be  alike  ii^urious  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States. 
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**  In  the  mean  time  the  matter  acquired  additional  importance  by  the 
recruitments  in  the  United  Btates  not  Wing  discontinued,  and  the  dis* 
dosnre  of  the  faet  that  they  were  prosecnted  upon  a  systematic  plan 
devised  by  civil  authority ;  that  recruiting  rendezvous  had  been  opened 
in  our  principal  cities,  and  depots  for  the  reception  of  recruits  estab- 
lished on  our  frontier;  and  the  whole  business  conducted  under  the 
supervision  and  by  the  regular  cooperation  of  British  officers,  civil  and 
military,  some  in  the  North  American  provinces  and  some  in  the  United 
Stiites.  The  complicity  of  those  officers  in  an  undertaking  which  could 
only  be  accomplished  by  defying  our  laws,  throwing  suspicion  over  our 
attitude  of  neutrality,  and  disregarding  our  territorial  rights,  is  eon- 
dusively  proved  by  the  evidence  elicited  on  the  trial  of  such  of  their 
agents  as  have  been  apprehended  and  convicted.  Some  of  the  officers 
thus  implicated  are  of  high  official  position,  and  many  of  them  beyond 
our  jurisdiction,  so  that  legal  proceedings  could  not  reach  the  source 
of  the  mischief. 

^^  These  considerations,  and  the  fact  that  the  cause  of  complaint  was 
^lot  a  mere  casual  occurrence,  but  a  deliberate  design,  entered  upon  with 
full  knowledge  of  onr  laws  and  national  i)olicy,  and  conducted  by  re- 
sponsible public  functionaries,  impelled  me  to  present  the  case  to  the 
British  Government,  in  order  to  secure,  not  only  a  cessation  of  the  wrong, 
but  its  reparation.  *The  subject  is  still  under  discussion,  the  result  of 
which  will  be  communicated  to  you  in  due  time." 

President  Pierce,  Third  Annual  Message,  1855. 

As  to  dismissal  of  British  minister  on  this  ground,  see  wpra,  i  84 

As  to  the  right  voluutarily  to  enlist,  see  aupra,  $  392. 

If  a  public  armed  vessel  of  a  belligerent  violate  our  neutrality  by 
unlawfully  enlisting  men  in  our  ports,  the  property  captured  by  her  on 
the  ensuing  cruise  will,  if  brought  within  the  territorial  limitii  of  the 
United  States,  be  restored  to  the  original  owners. 

The  Santissima  Trinidad,  7  Wheat.,  283. 

A  contract  between  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  an  inhabitant 
of  Texas,  to  enable  him  to  raise  men  and  procure  arms  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  Mexico,  the  independence  of  Texas  not  having  been  acknowl- 
edged by  the  United  States,  was  held  contrary  to  our  national  obliga- 
tions to  Mexico,  and  violative  of  onr  public  policy.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  specifically  enforced  by  a  court  of  the  United  States. 

Eennett  v.  ChamberB,  14  How.,  38. 

Colombian  vessels  are  entitled,  under  articles  6  and  31  of  the  trealy 
with  that  Bepublic  of  1824,  to  make  repairs  in  our  ports  when  forced 
into  them  by  stress  of  weather,  but  not  to  enlist  recruits  there,  either 
from  our  citizens  or  from  foreigners,  except  such  as  may  be  transiently 
within  the  United  States. 

2  Op.,  4,  Wirt,  1826. 
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The  enlistment  at  New  York  of  seamen  or  others  for  service  on  war 
Teasels  of  Mexico  (she  being  at  war  with  Texas),  saoh  persons  not  being 
Mexicans  transiently  within  the  United  States,  is  a  breach  of  the  act 
cf  1818. 

4  Op.,  336,  Nelson,  1844. 

The  attempt  by  one  Government  to  enlist  troops  in  the  territory  of 
another,  without  the  latter^s  consent,  is  jnst  caose  of  war. 

7  Op.,  3G7,  Cashing,  1865. 

Fotreign  levies  may  not  be  allowed  to  one  belligerent  and  reftased  to 
the  other,  consistently  with  the  duties  of  neutrality. 

IWd. 

A  foreign  minister  who  engages  in  the  enlistment  of  troops  here  tor 
his  Government  is  subject  to  be  summarily  expelled  firom  the  country; 
or,  after  demand  of  recall,  dismissed  by  the  President. 

H  agents  of  the  British  Government,  being  instructed  to  enlist  mili- 
tary lecmits,  succeed  in  evading  the  municipal  law  and  so  escape  pun- 
ishment as  malefactors,  ^'such  successful  evasion  serves  to  Increase  the 
intensity  of  the  international  wrong  done  the  United  States.'' 

8  op.,  468,  Cnalitng,  1855.    See  iM4.,  476,  Cashing,  1856.    34th  Cong.,  Ist  mm., 

Honse  Ex.  Doo.  107. 
For  dismissal  of  British  minister  and  consul,  see  •vpra,  $  84. 
For  indictment  in  U.  8.  v.  Hertz,  for  illegal  reomiting,  see  Whart.  Kee.,  115KI; 

(2)  Ob  ibsuing  ow  abmkd  sxpbditions. 

§396a. 

c^The  aiding  either  party,  theo,  with  vessels,  arms,  or  men,  being  un- 
lawful by  the  law  of  nations,  and  not  rendered  lawful  by  the  treaty,  it 
is  made  a  question  whether  our  citizens,  joining  in  these  unlawful  enter- 
prises, may  be  punished.  The  United  States  being  in  a  state  of  peace 
with  most  of  the  belligerent  powers  by  treaty,  and  with  all  of  them  by 
the  laws  of  nature,  murders  and  robberies  committed  by  our  citizens^ 
within  our  territory,  or  on  the  high  seas,  on  those  with  whom  we  are  so 
at  i>eace,  are  punishable,  equally  as  if  committed  on  our  own  inhabi- 
tants. If  I  might  venture  to  reason  a  little  formally,  without  being 
charged  with  running  into  subtilties  and  aphorisms,  I  would  say  that  if 
one  citizen  has  a  right  to  go  to  war  of  his  own  authority,  every  citizen 
has  the  same.  If  every  citizen  has  that  right,  then  the  nation  (which 
is  composed  of  all  its  citizeus)  has  a  right  to  go  to  war,  by  the  authority 
of  its  individual  citizens.  But  this  is  not  true  either  on  the  general 
principles  of  society,  or  by  our  Constitution,  which  gives  that  power  to 
Ck>ngres8  alone  and  not  to  the  citizens  individually.  Then  the  first  po- 
sition was  not  true,  and  no  citizen  has  a  right  to  go  to  war  of  his  own 
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authority;  and  for  what  he  does  without  right  he  ought  to  be  punished. 
Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  obviously'  absurd  than  to  say  that  all  the 
citizens  may  be  at  war,  and  yet  the  nation  at  peace.  It  has  been  pre. 
tended,  indeed,  that  the  engagement  of  a  citizen  in  an  enterprise  of  this 
nature  was  a  divestment  of  the  character  of  citizen,  and  a  transfer  of 
jurisdiction  over  him  to  another  sovereign.  Our  citizens  are  certsiBly 
free  to  divest  themselves  of  that  character,  by  emigration,  and  other 
act«  manifesting  their  intention,  and  may  then  become  the  subjectB  of 
another  power,  and  free  to  do  whatever  the  subjects  of  that  power  may 
do.  But  the  laws  do  not  admit  that  the  bare  commission  of  a  erime 
amounts  of  itself  to  a  divestment  of  the  character  of  citizen,  and  wifli- 
draws  the  criminal  from  their  coercion." 

Mr.  J^fferam,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Morris,  Aag.  16, 1793.    MSB.  Inst., 


In  1806  an  expedition  was  concocted  in  New  York  by  Miranda,  a 
Sx>anlsh  adventurer,  for  the  invasion  of  Spanish  America.  On  the  trial 
of  Smith  and  Ogden  at  New  York  for  participation  in  this  enterprise, 
the  defendants  ottered  to  prof  e  that  the  President  had  approved  of  the 
enterprise  aftei^  due  notice  to  him  of  its  character.  The  court  held  that 
the  testimony  was  irrelevant,  as  prior  approbation  by  tile  President  <rf 
an  illegal  act  would  not  condone  it.  ^^  Although  the  charge  of  the  judge 
was  strongly  against  the  defendants,  and  there  was  no  question  as  to 
the  law,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.'' 

Note  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Lawrence  in  2  Whart.  Cr.  Law,  $  1908.    See  this  case  notioed 

in  other  relations,  infraf  $  404. 
In  instraettons  from  Mr.  Madison,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mar.  14, 

1606,  it  is  shown  that  prompt  and  rigoroos  measures  were  taken  bj  the 

Govemment  to  suppress  this  expedition. 
A  report  on  petition  of  citizens  alleging  that  they  were  ignorantly  drawn  ioto 

Miranda's  expedition  and  were  subsequently  held  in  slavery  by  the  Spaniflii 

Government  is  in  Ex.  Doc,  June  9,  1809, 11th  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 

^^  Miranda  had  the  address  to  make  certain  persons  of  New  York, 
among  others  Col.  W.  Smith,  the  surveyor,  believe  that  on  his  visit  to 
Washington  he  had  enlisted  the  Executive  in  a  secret  sanction  of  hift 
project.  They  fell  intOLthe  snare,  and  in  their  testimony,  when  exam- 
ined, rehearsed  the  representations  of  Miranda  as  to  what  passed 
between  him  and  the  Executive.  Hence  the  outcry  against  the  latter 
as  violating  the  law  of  nations  against  a  friendly  power.  The  truth  is 
the  Gk>vernment  proceeded  with  the  most  delicate  attention  to  its  duty, 
on  one  hand  keeping  in  view  all  its  legal  obligations  to  Spain,  and  on 
the  other  not  making  themselves,  by  going  beyond  them,  a  party 
against  the  people  of  South  America.  I  do  not  believe  a  more  unexcep- 
tionable course  was  ever  pursued  by  any  Govemment." 

Mr.  Madison,  See.  of  State  (nnofflclal),  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Mar.  10,  1806.  2  Madi- 
son's Writings,  220. 

See  Dana's  Wheaton,  $  439,  note  218,  for  details  as  to  Miranda's  expedition.  6ed, 
also,  infra,  $  4M. 
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^^  What  have  been  called  expeditious  organized  within  oar  limits  for 
foreign  service  have  been  only  the  departure  of  unassociated  individ- 
•nals.  Snch  a  departure,  though  several  may  go  at  the  same  time,  con- 
Btitutes  no  infringement  of  our  neutrality  laws,  no  violation  of  neutral 
obligations,  and  furnishes  no  ground  for  the  arraignment  of  this  Oov- 
•emmeut  by  any  foreign  power." 

Mr.  Maroy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Escalante,  May  8, 1856.    MSS.  Not'es,  Spain. 

**  While  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  at  liberty,  under  mnnici- 
fial  and  international  law,  to  expatriate  himself  unarmed  and  to  engage 
individually  when  abroad  in  any  foreign  service  that  he  may  choose, 
^et  on  the  other  hand  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  law  of 
nations,  as  they  are  understood  by  us,  forbid  the  Government  from  au- 
thorizing or  permitting  the  enlistment  or  organization  on  American 
aground,  or  the  departure  from  our  territory,  of  armed  military  forces 
to  carry  on  hostilities  against  any  foreign  state,  except  in  a  war  against 
that  state  duly  declaied  by  Congress. 

'^  The  Prince  Maximilian  is  either  a  principal  or  a  subonlinate  bellig- 
•«rent  in  Mexico.  The  treaty  wbich  has  been  made  between  Austria 
.and  that  belligerent  by  which  the  former  authorizes  the  organization 
within  the  Austrian  dominions  of  two  thousand  or  more  volunteers, 
manifestly  to  be  engaged  in  war  against  the  Eepublic  of  Mexico,  is 
-deemed  by  this  Government  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  neutrality 
.and  an  engagement  with  Maximilian  in  his  invasion  of  that  Kepublic." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Motley,  Apr.  30,  1866.    MSS.  Inst.,  Anstria. 

A  mere  preparation  or  plan  of  violation  of  neutrality,  without  overt 
^M»ts,  does  not  make  the  party  amenable  under  s<ictiou  6  of  the  neutrality 
act  of  1818  (Etev.  Stat.,  §  5286).  if  the  means  provided  were  procured 
to  be  used  on  the  occurrence  of  a  future  contingent  eveut,  no  liability  is 
incarred  under  the  statute.  If,  also,  the  intention  is  that  the  means 
provided  shall  only  be  used  at  a  time  and  under  circumstances  when 
they  could  be  used  without  a  violation  of  law,  no  criminality  attaches 
to  the  act. 

U.  S.  V.  Lnmsden,  1  Bond,  5. 
(3)  Bound  to  rbstbain  fitting  out  of  and  saiunq  of  armied  cruisers  of 

BSLUQKRIfiXT. 

§396. 

<'The  practice  of  commissioning,  equipping,  and  manning  vessels  in 
-oar  ports  to  cruise  on  any  of  the  belligerent  parties,  is  equally  and  en- 
tirely disapproved,  and  the  Government  will  take  effectual  measures  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  it." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Seo.  of  State,  to  the  rainiBter  of  Great  Britain.  May  15, 1793. 
MSS.  Notes,  For.  Leg.     3  Jeff.  Works,  106. 
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<<  Under  the  second  point  of  view  it  appears  to  mo  wrong  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  (where  not  constrained  by  treaties)  to  permit  one 
party  in  the  present  war  to  do  what  cannot  be  permitted  to  the  other. 
We  cannot  permit  the  enemies  of  France  to  fit  out  .privateers  in  onr 
ports  by  the  22d  article  of  our  treaty.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  to 
permit  France  to  do  it,  the  treaty  leaving  i^s  free  to  refhse,  and  the  re- 
fosal  being  necessary  to  preserve  a  fair  neatrality.  Tet,  considering 
that  the  present  is  the  first  case  which  has  arisen ;  that  it  has  been  in 
the  first  moment  of  the  war,  in  one  of  the  most  distant  ports  of  the 
United  States,  and  before  measures  could  be  taken  b}'  the  Government 
to  meet  all  the  cases  which  may  flow  from  the  infant  state  of  onr  Oof- 
emment  and  novelty  of  our  position,  it  ought  to  be  placed  by  Great 
Britain  among  the  accidents  of  loss  to  which  a  nation  is  exposed  in  a 
state  of  war,  and  by  no  means  as  a  premeditated  wrong  on  the  part  of 
the  GK>vemment  In  the  last  light  it  cannot  be  taken,  because  the  act 
from  which  it  results  placed  the  United  States  with  the  offeude<l,  and 
not  the  offending,  party.  Her  minister  has  seen  that  there  could  have 
been  on  our  part  neither  permission  nor  connivance.  A  very  moderate 
apology,  then,  from  the  United  States  ought  to  satisfy  Great  Britain.'* 

Opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Seo.  of  State,  on  the  restitution  by  the  United  States 
of  prizes  taken  by  French  privateers  fitted  out  in  Charleston,  May  15» 
1793.    S  Randall's  Life  of  Jefferson,  137. 

<^  The  President,  •  •  •  after  mature  consideration  and  delibera- 
tiouy  was  (in  the  case  of  Oitoyen  Gtonet)  of  opinion  that  the  arming  and 
equipping  of  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  to  cruise  against 
nations  with  whom  they  are  at  peace  was  incompatible  with  the  terri- 
torial sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  and  makes  them  instrumental 
to  the  annoyance  of  those  nations,  and  thereby  tends  to  compromit  their 
peace." 

Mr.  Jefferson  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Genet,  Jnhe  5, 1793 ;  aflirmed  by  Mr.  Bsn- 
dolph,  Sec.  of  State,  in  letter  to  Mr.  Fauchet,  May  29,  1795.  MS3.  Notes^ 
For.  Leg.    1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  160.    Genet's  answer,  ibid,,  151. 

<^As  it  was  apprehended  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
attempts  might  be  made  by  persons  within  the  United  States  to  arm 
and  equip  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  cruising  against  some  of  the  powers 
at  this  time  engaged  in  war,  whereby  the  peace  of  the  United  States 
might  be  committed,  the  governors  of  the  several  States  were  desired 
to  be  on  the  watch  against  such  enterprises,  and  to  seize  such  vessels 
found  within  the  jurisdiction  of  their  States." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  U.  S.  distriot  attorney  for  N.  Y.,  Jane  12, 179!^ 
M8S.  Dom.  Let. 

In  Mr.  Jefferson^s  letter  of  June  17,  1793,  to  Mr.  Oenet,  he  stated 
that  it  being  reported  to  the  President  that  an  armed  French  craiaer 
was  fitting  out,  arming,  and  manning  in  the  port  of  New  York,  for  the 
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express  purpose  of  cmisiBg  against  certain  other  nations  with  whom 
we  are  at  peace,  that  she  had  taken  her  guns  and  ammonition  aboard^ 
and  was  on  the  point  of  departure,  ^'orders  were  immediately  sent  to 
deliver  over  the  vessel  and  the  persons  concerned  in  the  enterprise  to 
the  tribunals  of  the  country,  that  if  the  act  was  of  those  forbidden  by 
the  law  it  might  be  punished;  if  it  was  not  forbidden  it  might  be  so 
declared." 

1  Wait's  St.  Pap.,  90 ;  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  154. 

Genet's  notes  of  Jnne  Sffi,  1793,  giving  notioe  of  arming  of  English  yemels  in 
United  States  harbors  are  given  in  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  159,  and  in 
succeeding  pages  of  the  same  volnme  other  correspondence  as  to  arming  of 
vessels  in  snoh  ports. 


t( 


rules  adopted  bt  thr  cabinet  as  to  the  equipment  of  vessels  in  the  ports 
or  the  united  states  bt  bellioebbnt  powers,  and  proobedinos  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  french  minister. 

"August  3, 1793. 

"  1.  The  originikl  arming  and  equipping  of  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
by  any  of  the  belligerent  parties  for  military  service  offensive  or  defensive  is  deemed 
nnlawfal. 

^'2.  Equipments  of  merchant  vessels  by  either  of  the  belligerent  parties,  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  purely  for  the  acoonmiodatlon  of  them  as  such,  is  deemed 
lawful. 

"3.  Equipments,  in  the  ports  of  tlie  United  States,  of  vessels-of-war  in  the  im- 
mediate service  of  the  Government  of  any  of  the  belligerent  parties,  which,  if  done 
to  other  vessels,  would  be  of  a  doubtful  nature,  as  being  applicable  either  to  com- 
merce or  war,  are  deemed  lawful ;  exct^pt  those  which  siiaM  have  made  prise  of  the 
subjects,  people,  or  ]iroperty  of  France,  coming  with  their  prizes  into  the  ports  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  the  seventeenth  article  ijft  our  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce with  France. 

''  4.  Equipments  in  tlie  ports  of  the  United  States  by  any  of  the  parties  at  war 
with  France,  of  vessels  fitted  for  merchandise  and  war,  whether  with  or  without 
eommissions,  which  are  donbtful  in  their  nature  as  being  applioable  either  to  com- 
merce or  war,  are  deemed  lawful,  except  those  which  shall  be  made  prize,  etc* 

**  5.  Equipments  of  any  of  the  vessels  of  France  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States, 
which  are  doubtful  in  their  uature  as  being  applicable  to  commerce  or  war,  are 
deemed  lawful. 

**&•  Equipments  of  every  kind  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  of  privateers  of 
the  powers  at  war  with  France,  are  deemed  unlawful. 

**  7.  Equipments  of  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  which  are  of  a  nature 
solely  adapted  to  war,  are  deemed  unlawful ;  except  those  stranded  or  wrecked,  as 
mentioned  in  the  eighteenth  article  of  our  treaty  with  France,  the  sixteenth  of  our 
treaty  with  the  United  Netherlands,  the  ninth  of  our  treaty  with  Prussia,  and^ 
except  those  mentioned  in  the  nineteenth  article  of  our  treaty  with  France,  the  seven- 
teenth of  our  treaty  with  the  United  Netherlands,  the  eighteenth  of  our  treaty  with 
Prussia. 

"  8.  Vessels  of  either  of  the  parties  not  armed,  or  armed  previous  to  their  coming 
into  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  not  have  infHnged  any  of  the  fore- 
going rales,  may  lawfully  engage  or  enlist  their  own  subjects  or  citizens,  not  being 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  except  privateers  of  the  powers  at  war  with  France, 
And  except  those  vessels  which  shall  have  made  prize,  etc. 
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''The  foregoing  mlet  having  heen  considered  by  ns  at  seYeral  meetingSy  and  be- 
ing now  nnanimooaly  approved,  they  are  mibmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 

States. 

*' Thomas  jKrFKRsoN. 

''AUCXANDKR  "BiAMlLTQX, 

**Hbnby  Knox. 
"EDMUin>  Randolph." 

The  above,  which  is  given  in  10  Washington's  Writings  (by  Sparks),  546,  ss  a 
cabinet  resolntion,  appears  in  1  Am.  St.  Pap.,  For.  ReL,  140,  as  an  append- 
age to  Mr.  Hamilton's  Treasury  Circular  of  Ang.  4,  1793.  In  10  Washing- 
ton's Writings,  546,  the  serious  mistake  is  made  of  putting  ''lawful"  for 
''unlawful"  at  tbe  end  of  clause  "6." 

*' restitution  of  prizes. 

"August  5,  1798. 

"  That  the  minister  of  the  French  Republic  be  informed  that  the  President  con- 
«iders  the  United  States  bound,  pursuant  to  positive  assurances  given  in  ooDformity 
to  the  laws  of  neutrality,  to  effectuate  the  restoration  of,  or  to  make  compensation  for 
prises,  which  sbMll  have  been  made  of  any  of  tbe  parties  at  war  with  France,  snbss- 
^ueut  to  the  5th  day  of  Jnue  last,  by  privateers  fitted  out  of  their  ports. 

"  lliat  it  is  confieqnently  expocted  that  he  \^ill  cause  restitution  to  be  made  of  all 
prizes  taken  and  brought  into  our  ports  subsequent  to  the  above-mentioned  day  hj 
«nch  privateers,  in  defect  of  which,  the  PreMtdeut  considers  it  as  incumbent  npon  the 
Unit-ed  States  to  indetimify  the  owners  of  thum)  prizes,  the  indemnification  to  be  reim- 
Qburseii  by  the  French  nation, 

"  That  betddes  taking  ettleac.tons  measures  to  prevent  the  future  fitting  out  of  pri- 
vateers in  tbe  ports  of  the  Uuiteil  Staf^ti,  they  will  not  give  asylum  therein  to  any, 
which  shall  have  been  at  any  time  so  fitted  out,  and  will  cause  restitntion  of  all 
ench  prizes  as  shall  be  hereafter  brought  within  their  ports  by  any  of  the  said  priva- 
teers. 

"  That  instructions  be  sent  to  the  respective  governors  in  conformity  to  the  above 
«ommuuicatiou. 

"  The  foregoing  having  been  duly  considered,  and  being  unanimously  approved^ 
they  are  submitted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

"ThOMAB  JSFFBRtON. 

"Alexander  Hasolton. 

"Henry  Knox% 

"Edmund  Randolph." 
10  Washington's  Writings,  546. 

As  to  construction  ol  French  treaty  in  this  relation,  see  sspro,  $  148. 

^^  The  original  arming  and  equipping  of  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  by  any  of  the  belligerent  parties  for  military  servioe, 
offensive  or  defensive,  is  deemed  aulawfnl. 

^<  Equipments  of  merchant  vessels  by  either  of  the  belligerent  parties 
in  tVie  ports  of  the  United  States,  pui*ely  for  the  accommodation  of  them 
as  such,  is  deemed  lawful. 

<^  Equipments  in  the  ports  of  tbe  United  States  of  vessels-ofwar  in 
the  immediate  service  of  the  Government  of  any  of  the  belligerent  par* 
ties,  which,  if  done  to  other  vessels  would  be  of  a  doubtful  nature  as 
being  applicable  either  to  commerce  or  war,  are  deemed  lawful. 

'*  Equipments  of  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  which  are 
of  a  nature  solely  adapted  to  war,  are  deemed  unlawful,  except  those 
stranded  or  wrecked,''  etc. 

Mr.  HamUton's  Treasury  circular  of  Aug.  4, 1793.    1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For  BaL),  140. 
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In  Mr.  Jefferson's  letter,  when  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  (Jenet,  of 
August  7 J 1793,  he  states  that  <^  the  President  considers  the  United 
States  as  bound,  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  neutrality,  to  effectuate  the  res- 
toration of,  or  to  make  compensation  for  prizes,  which  shall  have  been 
made  of  any  of  the  parties  at  war  with  France,  subsequent  to  the  6th 
^ay  of  June  last,  by  privateers  fitted  out  of  our  ports." 

1  Wait's,  St.  P»p.,  136 ;  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  167. 

The  opening  in  a  neutral  port  of  the  port-holes  of  a  belligerent  cruiser, 
which  had  been  previously  closed,  is  '<  as  much  an  augmentation  of  the 
force  of  the  said  vessel  as  if  the  port-boles  were  now  to  be  cut  for  the 
flrst  time." 

Decision  of  President  Washington  as  given  b  j  Mr.  Randolph,  See.  of  State,  to 
Mr.  Fanchet,  June  13, 1795.    MSS.  Notes,  For.  Leg. 

^<  We  can  never  allow  one  belligerent  to  buy  and  fit  out  vessels  here, 
to  be  manned  with  his  own  people,  and  probably  act  against  the  other." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  President,  to  the  Sec.  of  State,  Ang.  12, 1806.    5  Jeff.  Works,  339. 

^^  Having  communicated  to  you  verbally  the  information  asked  for  by 
your  letter  of  the  Ist  instant,  except  so  far  as  relates  to  the  last  in- 
quiry it  contains,  I  have  now  the  honor  to  state  that  the  provisions 
deemed  necessary  to  make  the  laws  effectual  against  fitting  out  armed 
vessels  in  our  ports  for  the  purpose  of  hostile  cruising  seem  to  be — 

^^  1.  That  they  shonld  be  laid  under  bond  not  to  violate  the  treaties 
of  the  United  States  or  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the 
law  of  nations  in  all  cases  where  there  is  reason  to  snspect  such  a  pur- 
I>ose  on  foot,  including  the  cases  of  vessels  taking  on  board  arms  and 
munitions  of  war,  applicable  tu  the  equipment  and  armament  of  such 
vessels  subsequent  to  their  departure. 

*'  2.  To  invest  the  collectors,  or  other  revenue  officers  where  there  are 
no  collectors,  with  power  to  seize  and  detain  vessels  under  circum- 
Btances  indicating  strong  presumption  of  an  intended  breach  of  the 
law ;  the  detention  to  take  place  until  the  order  of  the  Executive,  on  a 
fall  representation  of  the  facts  had  thereupon,  can  be  obtained.  The 
statute  book  contains  analogous  powers  to  this  above  suggested.  (See 
particularly  the  eleventh  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  April  25, 
1808.) 

^<  The  existing  laws  do  not  go  to  this  extent.  They  do  not  authorize 
tiie  demand  of  security  in  any  shape  or  any  interposition  on  the  part  of 
the  magistracy  as  a  preventive  where  there  is  reason  to  snspect  an  in- 
tention to  commit  the  offense.  They  rest  upon  the  general  footing  of 
punishing  the  offense  merely  where  if  there  be  full  evidence  of  the  actual 
perpetration  of  the  crime,  the  party  is  handed  over,  after  the  trial,  to 
the  penalty  denounced." 

HjcMonroCy  See.  of  Stote,  to  Mr.  Fonyth,  Jan.  6,  1817.    4  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For^ 
Bel.),  103. 
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Under  the  neatrality  laws  of  the  United  States  a  belligerent  will  no» 
be  permitted  to  augment  the  force  of  his  armed  cruisers  when  in  a  poii 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clay,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bebello,  Jan.  29,  1828.    MSS.  Notes,  For.  Leg.. 

Same  to  same,  Apr.  8, 1828 ;  iHd. 
As  to  yigilanoe  that  will  be  deemed  sufficient  in  snoh  cases,  see  letter  last  oitedy. 

and  see  ii^ra,  $  402. 

^'  The  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  has  taken  no  new  resolution 
to  prevent  vessels  under  their  flag  sailing  from  their  ports  in  a  warlike 
condition.  The  law  on  this  subject  has  remained  the  same  during  the 
last  ten  years.  According  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Gongi68S|. 
every  person  is  prohibited  from  fitting  oat  and  arming  or  augmenting^ 
the  force  of  any  vessel  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  to  cruise 
against  the  subjects,  citizens,  or  property  of  any  prince  or  state,  colony^ 
district;  or  people  with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace.  In  in- 
stances in  which  the  sailing  of  armed  vessels  belonging  wholly  or  ia 
part  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  which  is  allowed  in  certain  oases- 
for  self-protection  against  pirates  or  other  unlawful  aggressions,  tb» 
owners  are  required  to  give  bond  with  sufficient  sureties  in  double  thfr 
amount  of  the  value  of  the  vessel  and  cargo,  prior  to  clearing,  that  it> 
shall  not  be  employed  by  such  owners  to  cruise  against  powers  with, 
which  the  United  States  are  at  peace.  And  in  other  instances  the 
proper  officers  are  authorized  to  detain  any  vessel  manifestly  built  for 
warlike  purposes,  and  about  to  depart  from  the  United  States,  the  cargo 
of  which  vessel  shall  principally  consist  of  arms  and  ammunition  of  war 
when  the  number  of  men  shipped  on  board  or  other  circumstances  shaU 
indicate  that  such  vessel  is  intended  to  be  employed  by  the  owners  ta 
cruise  or  commit  hostilities  against  friendly  powers  until  the  decision 
of  the  President  thereon,  or  until  the  owners  shall  give  bond  and  se- 
curity as  previously  required,^ 

Same  to  same.  May  1,  1828 ;  ibid. 

For  a  neutral  to  permit  a  belligerent  vessel  to  be  fitted  out  in  his 
IK)rt8  to  cruise  against  the  other  belligerent  is  a  gross  breach  of  neu- 
trality. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Saanders,  June  13, 1847.    MSS.  Inst.,  Spain. 

The. Government  of  the  United  States  will,  under  its  own  neutrality 
acts,  prevent  war  cruisers  issuing  from  its  ports  to  aid  a  belligerent: 
contest  with  a  friendly  state. 

Mr.  Clayton,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Barop  von  Roenne,  Apr.  10^1849.    MSS.  NoteSr. 
German  States.    Same  to  same,  Apr.  29, 1849.    Ihid, 

And  it  makes  no  difference  in  such  case  that  the  vessel  was  meant 
fbr  defensive  and  not  offensive  operations. 

IMd.,May5,  1849. 

<^  Shortly  after  I  had  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  executive  da- 
ties,  I  was  apprized  that  a  war  steamer  belonging  to  the  German  Bm* 
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pile  was  being  fitted  out  in  the  harbor  of  Kew  York,  with  the  aid  of 
'flome  of  oar  naval  officers  rendered  ander  the  permission  of  the  late 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  This  permission  was  granted  daring  an  armis- 
tice between  that  Empire  and  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark,  which  had  been 
^engaged  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war*  Apprehensive  that  this  act  of 
intervention  on  oar  part  might  be  viewed  as  a  violation  of  oar  neatral 
•obligations  incurred  by  the  treaty  with  Denmark  and  of  the  provisions 
^of  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  20th  of  April,  1818, 1  directed  that  no  far- 
'ther  aid  shoald  be  rendered  by  any  agent  or  officer  of  the  Navy,  and  I 
anstructed  the  Secretary  of  State  to  apprize  the  minister  of  the  German 
Etnpire  accredited  to  this  Government  of  my  determination  to  execate 
the  law  of  the  United  States  and  to  maintain  the  faith  of  treaties  with 
3ll  nations.  The  correspondence  which  ensued  between  the  Depart- 
jnent  of  State  and  the  minister  of  the  German  Empire  is  herewith  laid 
Jbefore  yoa.  The  execation  of  the  law  and  the  observance  of  the  treaty 
were  deemed  by  me  to  be  due  to  the  honor  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
to  the  sacred  obligations  of  the  Constitution.  I  shall  not  fail  to  pursue 
the  same  course,  should  a  similar  case  arise,  with  any  other  nation. 
Having  avowed  the  opinion,  on  taking  the  oath  of  office,  that  in  disputes 
between  conflicting  foreign  Governments  it  is  our  interest,  not  less  than 
our  duty,  to  remain  strictly  neutral,  I  shall  not  abandon  it.  You  will 
perceive  from  the  correspondence  submitted  to  you  in  connection  with 
this  subject  that  the  course  adopted  in  this  case  has  been  properly  re- 
gsoAed  by  the  belligerent  powers  interested  in  the  matter." 

President  Taylor,  First  Annual  Message,  1849. 

<<  But  our  municipal  law,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  nations,  per- 
•emptorily  forbids  not  only  foreigners  but  our  own  citizens  to  flt  out 
within  the  United  States  a  vessel  to  commit  hostilities  against  any  state 
with  which  the  United  States  are  at  peace,  or  to  increase  the  force  of 
any  foreign  armed  vessel  intended  for  such  hostilities  against  a  friendly 
state. 

«<  Whatever  concern  may  have  been  felt  by  either  of  the  belligerent 
I>owers  lest  private  armed  cruisers  or  other  vessels  in  the  service  of  one 
might  be  fitted  out  in  the  ports  of  this  country  to  depredate  on  the 
property  of  the  other,  all  such  fears  have  proved  to  be  utterly  ground- 
less. Our  citizens  have  been  withheld  from  any  such  act  or  purpose  by 
gooA  &ith  and  by  respect  for  the  law." 

President  Pierce,  Third  Annaal  Message,  1855. 

On  the  general  qnestion,  see  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.,  1864-^66,  toL  55. 

The  proper  authorities  in  New  York  will  be  instructed  to  detain  gun* 
tx>at8  preparing  to  issue  from  that  port,  in  violation  of  neutrality  in  the 
<x>nte8t  between  Peru  and  Spain. 

Kr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Freyre,  Ang.  10, 18G9.    MSS.  Notes,  Pern. 
Ab  to  withdrawal  of  this  order  on  peace  between  Pern  and  Spain,  see  same  to 
same,  Deo.  8, 1869. 
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A  vessel  constructed  in  a  United  States  port  for  a  hostile  attack  on  a 
friendly  sovereign  will  be  arrested,  under  our  neutrality  laws,  even 
though  she  is  not  yet  complete,  and  the  intention  is  to  send  her  to  a 
foreign  port  for  completion. 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sallivan,  Feb.  21,  1878.    MSS.  Dom.  Let.    See^ 

Mr.  Evarts  to  Mr.  Sherman,  Jane  5,  1878;  ibid. 
As  to  rnles  of  Treaty  of  Washington  and  Geneva  tribnnal,  seein/ra,  $  40si«. 

The  capture  of  a  vessel  of  a  country  at  peace  with  the  United  States, 
made  by  a  vessel  fitted  out  in  one  of  our  ports,  and  commanded  by  one 
of  our  citizens,  is  illegal,  and  if  the  captured  vessel  is  brought  within 
our  jurisdiction,  the  district  courts,  upon  a  libel  for  a  tortious  seizare^ 
may  inquire  into  the  facts,  and  decree  restitution.  And  if  a  privateer^ 
duly  commissioned  by  a  belligerent,  collude  with  a  vessel  so  fitted  out 
and  commanded,  to  cover  her  prizes  and  share  with  her  their  proceeds,, 
such  collusion  is  a  fraud  on  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  claim  of  the  bel- 
ligerent will  be  rejected. 

Talbot  V.  Janson,  3  Dall.,  133. 

Under  article  19  of  the  treaty  with  France  of  1778  (aupra,  §  148)  » 
French  privateer  has  a  right  to  make  repairs  in  our  ports.  The  replace- 
ment of  her  force  is  not  an  augmentation. 

Moodie  v.  The  Ship  Phcebe  Anne,  ihid,,  319. 

A  neutral  nation  may,  if  so  disposed,  without  a  breach  of  her  neutral 
character,  grant  permission  to  both  belligerents  to  equip  their  vessels- 
of-war  within  her  territory.  But,  without  such  permission,  the  subjecta 
of  such  belligerent  power  have  no  right  to  equip  vessels-of-war,  or  to> 
increase  or  augment  their  force,  either  with  arms  or  with  men,  within 
the  territory  of  such  neutral  nation. 

All  captures  made  by  means  of  such  equipments  are  illegal  in  relation 
to  such  nation,  and  it  is  competent  for  her  courts,  in  case  the  prizes  aa 
taken  are  brought  infra  prcesidia^  to  order  them  to  be  restored. 

Brig  Alerta  v.  Bias  Moran,  9  Cranch,  359. 

If  restitution  be  claimed  on  the  ground  that  the  capturing  vessel  has 
augmented  her  force  in  the  United  States  by  enlisting  men,  it  rests  upon 
the  claimant  to  prove  the  enlistment;  and,  this  being  done,  upon  the 
captors  to  prove  that  the  persons  enlisted  were  subjects  or  citizens  or 
the  prince  or  state  under  whose  flag  the  cruiser  sails,  transiently  within 
the  United  States,  and  therefore  subject  to  enlistment. 

The  Estrella,  4  Wheat.,  298 ;  S.  P.,*La  Amistad  de  Kues,  $  ibid,,  385. 

An  augmentation  of  the  force  of  a  foreign  belligerent  vessel  in  a  port 
of  the  United  States,  we  being  neutral,  by  a  substantial  increase  of  her 
crew,  is  a  breach  of  our  neutrality. 

Santissima  Trinidad,  7  Wheat.,  283. 
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Neither  our  manicipal  law  nor  the  law  of  nations  forbids  oar  citizens 
from  sending  armed  Tossels,  as  well  as  manitions  of  war,  to  foreign 
ports  for  sale. 

Ikid, 

A  craiser,  armed  and  manned  in  a  United  States  port  (we  being  at 
the  time  neutral),  and  sailing  from  thenoe  to  a  belligerent  port  with  the 
intent  to  depart  oja  a  cruise  with  the  armament  and  cre^v^btained  here^ 
violates  our  neutrality  statutes  by«o  departing  and  capturing  belligerent 
property;  and  her  prizes  coming  into  our  jurisdiction  will  be  restored.. 
While  a  bona  fide  determination  of  her  cruise  for  which  the  illegal  arma- 
ment was  here  obtained  puts  an  end  to  her  disability,  a  mere  colorable 
determination  has  no  such  effect. 

The  Gran  Para,  7  Wheat.,  471. 

^^  If  this  were  to  be  admitted  in  such  a  case  as  this,  the  laws  for  the 
preservation  of  oar  neutrality  would  be  completely  eluded,  so  fEir  as 
this  enforcement  depends  on  the  restitution  of  prizes  made  in  violation 
of  them.  Vessels  completely  fitted  in  our  ports  for  military  operations 
need  only  sail  to  a  belligerent  port,  and  there,  afber  obtaining  a  com- 
mission, go  through  the  ceremony  of  discharging  and  re-enlisting  their 
crew  to  become  perfectly  legitimate  cruisers,  purified  from  every  taint 
contracted  at  the  place  where  all  their  real  force  and  capacity  for  an- 
noyance was  acquired.  This  would  indeed  be  a  fraudulent  neutrality, 
disgraceful  to  our  own  Government,  and  of  which  no  nation  would  be 
the  dupe.  It  is  impossible  for  a  moment  to  disguise  the  facts,  that  the 
arms  and  ammunition  taken  on  board  the  Irresistible  at  Baltimore 
were  taken  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  on  a  cruise,  and  that  the  men 
there  enlisted,  though  engaged,  in  form,  as  for  a  commercial  voyage, 
were  not  so  engaged  in  fact.  There  was  no  commercial  voyage,  and  ne 
indiv^idual  of  the  crew  could  believe  that  there  was  one." 

MarshaU,  G.  J.,  ibid.,  487. 

If  property  captured  in  violation  of  our  neutrality  laws  be  found, 
within  our  jurisdiction,  in  the  hands  of  the  master  of  the  capturing 
vessel,  it  will  be  restored,  whether  a  condemnation  or  other  change  of 
title  has  intervened  or  not. 

The  Arrogante  Barcelones,  ibid,,  496;  supra,  $  329a. 

Captures  by  vessels  fitted  out  in  the  United  States  in  violation  of 
neutrality  are  held  illegal  when  the  property  is  brought  within  our 
jurisdiction. 

Th^  Fanny,  9  Wheat.,  658. 

Under  the  3d  section  of  the  neutrality  act  of  April  20, 1818*  it  is  no(s 
necessary  that  the  vessel  should  be  armed  or  in  a  condition  to  commit 
hostilities,  on  leaving  the  United  States,  in  order  to.  convict  a  party  con- 
cerned in  the  enterprise  who  is  indicted  for  being  concerned  in  fitting: 
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oat  a  vessel  with  intent  that  she  shonld  be  employed  in  the  service  of  a 
foreign  province  or  state  at  peace  with  the  United  States.  It  is  snffi* 
<$ient  if  the  defendant  was  knowingly  concerned  in  fitting  oat  or  arming 
the  vessel  with  intent  as  aforesaid,  though  the  intent  should  appear  to 
have  been  defeated  aft^r  the  vessel  sailed.  Bat  if  the  defendant  had  he 
no  fixed  intention  when  the  vessel  sailed  to  employ  her  as  a  privateer, 
bat  onl3'  a  wish  so  to  employ  her  if  he  could  obtain  funds  on  her  arrival 
at  a  foreign  po?t,  for  the  purpose  of  arming  her,  he  ought  not  to  be  con- 
victed. 

U.  S.  V,  Qainoy,  6  Pet.,  445. 

An  American  built  vessel,  the  Hector,  having  been  fitted  out  and  com- 
missioned at  Charleston  by  G«net  as  the  French  privateer  Yainqaeor 
de  la  Bastille,  went  to  sea  and  then  returned  to  the  United  States,  and 
was  detained  and  dismantled  By  the  United  States  Government  at  Wil- 
mington, N.  C.  She  then  sailed  thence  unarmed  as  a  foreign  vessel, 
but  was  equipped  and  commissioned  atHayti  by  the  French  authorities. 
She  went  again  to  sea,  and  brought  a  prize,  the  Betsey,  into  Charleston 
in  1795.  It  was  held,  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  fitting  oat  by 
aid  of  which  the  capture  was  made,  was  not  in  contravention  of  law. 

The  Betsey,  Bee,  67.     ^ 

A  French  privateer  having  come  to  Charleston  unarmed,  leave  to  arm 
her  was  asked  and  refused.  She  returned,  after  a  cruise,  with  gans 
mounted  and  a  prize.  The  court  restored  the  prize,  the  ground  being 
that  she  did  take  on  board  the  guns  at  Charleston  to  be  used  as  her  ar- 
mament, and  that  the  act  was  an  illegal  augmentation  of  force. 

The  Nancy,  ibid.^  73. 

It  was  held  that  the  repairing  the  waist,  and  cutting  two  ports  in  it 
for  gans  at  a  port  of  the  United  States,  of  a  vessel  fitted  out  and  com- 
missioned as  a  vessel-of-war  when  she  entered,  does  not  by  itself  con- 
stitute an  augmenting  of  her  force  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  5th 
June,  1794. 

The  Brothers,  ibid.,  76. 

A  prize  was  restored  on  the  ground  that  the  French  privateer  which 
took  it  had  before  the  capture  augmented  her  force  by  taking  in  addli- 
tional  gans  at  a  port  of  the  United  States. 

The  Betsey  Cathcart,  Bee,  2d2;  Dana's  Wheaton,  $  439,  note  21&. 

Frequent  complaints  were  made  in  1815-^17,  by  Ahb6  Correa,  the 
Portuguese  minister  at  Washington,  of  infractions  of  neatrality  in  the 
contest  then  raging  between  Portugal  and  her  South  American  colonies. 
(See  Mr.  Correa  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Dec.  20, 1816.  MSS.  Kotos,  Portugaese 
Legation.)  President  Madison  sent  a  special  message  on  the  subject 
to  Congress,  and  the  result  was  the  passage,  on  March  3, 1817,  of  an  act 
limited  to  two  years,  which  was  made  permanent  by  the  act  of  20th 
April,  1818,  which  act  repealed  the  act  of  1794,  and  renewed  its  provis- 
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ions  with  additional  powers  of  sammary  interference.  The  clauses  so 
added  required  the  owners  or  consignees  of  any  armed  vessel  to  give 
bond  in  sufficient  sureties  in  double  the  value  of  the  vessel,  cargo,  and 
armament,  that  it  should  not  be  employed  by  them  to  cruise  or  commit 
hostilities  against  auy  state  or  people  with  whom  the  United  States  wea-e 
at  peace ;  and  authorized  the  revenue  officers  to  detain  any  vessel  aJiout 
to  depart  nndercircomstancesrenderingitprobablethatshe  would  be  so 
employed.  (§§  10, 11,  act  20th  April,  1818.)  It  being  suggested  by  the 
Spanish  minister  that  the  South  American  provinces  in  revolt,  and  not 
recognised  as  independent,  might  not  be  included  in  the  word  "  state," 
the  words  "  colony,  district,  or  people,'^  were  added. 

Dana's  Wheaton,  $  439,  note  215. 

Denmark  having  remonstrated,  in  1848,  on  the  building  and  fitting 
oot  in  I^ew  York,  in  that  year,  during  an  armistice  in  the  hostilities  be- 
tween Denmark  and  Germany,  of  a  stearqer  at  New  York  to  be  nsed  as  a 
sbip-of-war  by  Germany,  the  German  minister  replied  that  the. vessel 
had  been  ordered  without  regard  to  the  war.  She  was  to  be  used,  it 
was  alleged,  for  defensive  purposes  during  the  armistice.  The  United 
States  Government,  however,  refused  to  permit  the  vessel  to  proceed 
to  Germany  until  security  had  been  given,  under  the  statute,  that  she 
should  not  be  employed  as  avesselof-war  during  hostilities  then  about 
to  recommence. 

Dana's  Wheaton,  $  439,  note  215;  citing  Annoaire  des  Deux  Mondes,  l852-'53, 
485.    Ex.  Doo.  5, 3l8t  Cong.    5  Op.,  42,  Toncey,  1848. 

In  1855  the  British  consul  at  New  York  applied  to  this  Department  for 
the  arrest  of  a  ship  called  the  Maury,  fitting  out  there,  which,  he  claimed, 
was  intended  to  cruise  under  the  Russian  flag  against  Great  Britain. 
The  United  States  district  attorney  at  New  York  libeled  the  vessel  and 
placed  her  in  the  custody  of  the  marshal.  After  a  full  examination,  the 
British  consul  was  satisfied  and  withdrew  the  complaint. 

Dana's  Wheaton,  $  439,  note  215;  citing  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  238,  34th  Cong. 

The  case  of  the  Meteor,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion in  this  relation,  is  reported  in  brief  in  1  Am.  Law  Rev.,  401. 
According  to  this  report,  the  Meteor  was  built  in  the  United  States  in 
18G5,  during  the  war  then  pending  between  Chili  and  Spain,  and  sold 
to  the  Chilian  Government,  without  armament,  and  then,  it  was  alleged, 
commissioned,  when  in  the  United  States,  as  a  Chilian  privateer.  She 
was  libeled  in  New  York  and  seized  January  23, 1806;  and  on  the  hear- 
ing before  Judge  Betts  it  was  maintained  by  the  claimant  to  "  he  no 
oftense  (under  the  act  of  1818)  to  issue  a  commission  within  the  United 
States  for  a  vessel  fitted  and  equipped  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities, 
and  intended  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities,  so  long  as  sucA  vessel  was 
not  armed  at  the  time,  and  was  not  intended  to  be  armed  within  the 
United  States^  although  it  could  be  shown  that  a  clear  intent  existed, 
on  the  part  of  the  person  issuing  or  delivering  the  commission,  that  the 
vessel  should  receive  her  armament  the  moment  she  should  be  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States."  It  was  said,  however,  by  Judge 
Betts  that  -^tlie  court  cannot  give  any  such  construction  to  the  statute, 
Such  a  construction  was  repudiated  by  the  Supreme  Court.  •  •  • 
The  Meteor,  although  not  completely  fitted  out  for  military  operations, 
was  a  vessel-of-war,  and  not  a  vessel  of  commerce.    She  has  in  no  man- 
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ner  been  altered  from  a  vessel-of-war  so  as  to  fit  her  to  be  only  a  mer- 
chantmau  and  so  as  to  unfit  her  to  be  a  vessel-of-war.  It  needed  only 
that  she  should  reach  a  point  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  and  there  have  her  armanient  and  ammunition  put  on  hoaid  of 
her,  to  become  an  armed  cruiser  of  the  Chilian  Government  against  the 
Government  of  Spain.  •  •  •  To  say  that  the  neutrality  laws  of  the 
United  States  have  never  prohibited  the  sale  of  a  vessel-of-war  as  an 
article  of  commerce,  is  merely  to  say  that  they  have  not  prohibited  the 
fitting  out  and  arming,  or  the  attempting  to  fit  out  and  arm,  or  the  fur- 
nishing or  fitting  out  or  arming,  of  a  vessel,  within  the  limitii  of  the 
United  States,  provided  the  unlawful  and  prohibited  intent  did  not 
exist."  The  court  relied  as  authority  on  Dana's  Wheaton,  5t>2, 563,  note 
215,  where  it  is  said  that  ^^au  American  merchant  may  build  and  fully 
arm  a  vessel  and  supply  her  with  stores,  and  offer  her  for  sale  in  our 
own  market.  If  he  does  any  acts,  as  an  agent  or  servant  of  a  belliger- 
<  ent,  or  in  pursuance  of  an  arrangement  or  understanding  with  a  belliger- 
ent, that  she  shall  be  employed  in  hostilities  when  sold,  he  is  guilty. 
He  nray,  without  violating  our  law,  send  out  such  a  vessel,  so  equipped; 
under  the  flag  and  papers  of  his  own  country,  with  no  more  force  of 
crew  than  is  suitable  for  navigation,  with  no  right  to  resist  search  or 
seizure,  and  to  take  the  chances  of  capture  as  contraband  merchandise, 
of  blockade,  and  of  a  market  in  a  belligerent  port.  In  such  case  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  equipment  is  as  immaterial  as  in  the  other 
class  of  cases.  The  intent  is  all.  The  act  is  open  to  great  suspidons 
and  abuse,  and  the  line  may  often  be  scarcely  traceable;  yet  the  prin- 
ciple is  clear  enough.  Is  the  intent  one  to  prepare  an  article  of  contra- 
band merchandise,  to  be  sent  to  the  market  of  a  belligerent,  subject  to 
the  chances  of  capture  and  of  the  market!  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it 
to  fit  out  a  vessel  which  shall  leave  our  port  to  cruise,  immediately  or 
ultimately',  against  the  commerce  of  a  friendly  nation f  The  latter  we 
are  bound  to  prevent.  The  former  the  belligerent  must  prevents" 
Judge  Betts  then  proceeded  to  say :  "  The  e\adence  in  the  present  case 
leaves  no  rational  doubt  that  what  was  done  here  in  respect  to  the 
Meteor  was  done  with  the  intent  that  she  should  be  employed  in  hostile 
operations  in  favor  of  Chili  against  Spain;  and  that  what  was  done  by 
her  owners  towards  dispatching  her  from  the  United  States  was  done 
in  pursuance  of  an  arrangement  with  the  authorized  agents  of  Chili  for 
her  sale  to  that  Government,  and  for  her  employment  in  hostilities 
against  Spain,  and  that  the  case  is  not  one  of  a  bona  fide  commercial 
dealing  in  contraband  of  war.  With  these  views,  there  must  be  a  de< 
cree  condemning  and  forfeiting  the  property  under  seizure,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prayer  of  the  libel.^ 

See,  for  a  further  statement  of  Judge  Betts'  ruling,  2  Halleok's  Int.  Law 
(Baker's  ed.),  199. 

Judge  Betts'  decree  was  reversed  in  the  circuit  court,  where  the  fol- 
lowing opinion  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Nelson  : 

<<  This  is  an  appeal  in  admiralty  from  a  decree  of  condemnation  in  a 

libel  of  information  for  the  violation  of  l;he  neutrality  laws  of  the  United 

States.    We  have  examined  the  pleadings  and  proofs  in  the  case,  and 

have  been  unable  to  concur  in  tbe  judgment  of  the  court  below,  but  from 

the  pressure  of  other  busiuess  have  not  found  time  to  write  out  at  large 

the  grounds  and  reasoirs  for  tbe  opinion  arrived  at.    We  must,  there- 
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fore,  for  the  present,  be  content  in  the  statement  of  our  conelasious  in 
the  matter  : 

^^  1.  Although  negotiations  were  commenced  and  carried  on  between 
the  owners  of  the  Meteor  and  agents  of  the  Government  of  Ohili,  for 
the  sale  of  her  to  the  latter,  with  the  knowledge  that  she  would  be  em- 
ployed against  the  Government  of  Spain,  with  which  Chili  was  at  war, 
yet  these  negotiations  failed  and  came  to  an  end  from  the  inability 
of  the  agents  to  raise  the  amount  of  the  purchase-money  demanded ; 
and  if  the  sale  of  the  vessel,  in  its  then  condition  and  equipment,  to 
the  Chilian  Government  would  have  been  a  violation  of  our  neutrality 
laws,  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  express  any  opinion,  the  termination 
of  the  negotiation  put  an  end  to  this  ground  of  complaint. 

<^  2.  The  furnishing  of  the  vessel  with  coal  and  provisions  for  a  voy- 
age to  Panama,  or  some  other  port  of  South  America,  and  the  purpose 
of  the  owners  to  send  her  thither,  in  our  judgment,  was  not  in  pur- 
suance of  an  agreement  or  understanding  with  the  agents  of  the  Chilian 
Government,  but  for  the  purpose  and  design  of  finding  a  market  for 
her,  and  that  the  owners  were  free  to  sell  her  on  her  arrival  there  to 
the  Government  of  Chili  or  of  Spain,  or  of  any  other  Government  or 
person  with  whom  they  might  be  able  to  negotiate  a  sale. 

'*  3.  The  witnesses  chiefly  relied  on  to  implicate  the  owners  in  the 
negotiations  with  the  agents  of  the  Chilian  Government,  with  a  view 
and  intent  of  fitting  out  and  equipping  the  vessel  to  be  employed  in  the 
war  with  Spain,  are  persons  who  had  volunteered  to  negotiate  on  be- 
half of  the  agents  with  the  owners  in  expectation  of  large  commissions 
in  the  event  of  a  sale,  or  persons  in  the  expectation  of  employment  in 
some  situation  in  the  command  of  the  vessel,  and  very  clearly  manifest 
their  disappointment  and  chagrin  at  the  failure  of  the  negotiations,  and 
whose  testimony  is  to  be  examined  with  considerable  distrust  and  sus- 
picion. We  are  not  satisfied  that  a  case  is  made  out,  upon  the  proofs, 
of  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  must, 
therefore,  reverse  the  decree  below,  and  enter  a  decree  dismissing  the 
UbeL» 

An  appeal  was  taken  by  the  Government  from  the  decision  of  the 
circnit  court  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  but  was  not 
prosecuted  to  a  hearing,  being  dismissed  by  consent  November  0, 
1868. 

Report  of  the  case  of  the  Bteamship  Meteor,  Balch,  201,  202.    Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  1869. 

In  a  criticism  on  Judge  Betts'  ruling,  in  the  North  American  Review 
for  October,  1866  (vol.  103,  p.  188),  ^e  have  the  following: 

<^  It  has  been  by  many  supposed  that  the  decision  in  this  Meteor  case 
will  be  of  great  weight  and  importance  as  a  precedent  in  the  question 
of  the  Alabama  and  other  Confederate  vessels,  now  pending  t)etween 
this  country  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  suspicion  has  been  intimateti 
by  some  that  the  law  was  a  little  warped  by  the  learned  judge  with  the 
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charitable  intent  of  aiding  Mr.  Seward  in  the  controversy.  To  jQStify 
either  of  these  ideas,  it  is  of  coarse  primarily  necessary  that  the  cases 
should  be  at  least  sabstantially  parallel.  That  they  are  far  from  being 
so  may  be  briefly  shown.  The  Meteor  was  built  as  a  purely  commercial 
enterprise  to  be  sent  to  a  foreign  land,  there  to  take  her  chance  of  find- 
ing a  market,  subject  to  the  risk  of  capture  on  the  waj',  to  be  followed 
by  confiscation  as  contraband  of  war,  and  to  the  further  risk,  should 
she  reach  her  destination  in  safety,  of  finding  no  market  in  case  the  war 
should  be  drawing  to  a  close,  or  terms  could  not  be  agreed  on  ;  liable, 
also,  to  be  sold  to  any  other  bidder  who  would  pay  a  better  price.  She 
difiered  nowise  from  any  other  contraband  merchandise,  except  in  the 
wholly  insignificant  fict  that  instead  of  being  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
require  to  be  carried  she  was  able  to  move  herself.  She  was  simply  a 
mercantile  speculation  in  contraband  merchandise,  which  is  of  all  men 
and  nations  confessedly  and  avowedly  legitimate.  The  Alabama  pre- 
sents no  one  of  these  characteristics.  *  •  •  The  question  then  be- 
ing, as  Mr.  Dana  says,  of  intenty  the  vital  difference  is  readily  distin- 
guishable. The  English  builders  had  assured  their  trade  before  they 
entered  upon  the  undertaking ;  the  American  merchants  only  had  in 
view  a  quite  probable  purchaser.  The  former  were  not  free  to  dispose 
of  their  ship  to  any  person  who  might  offer  her  price,  for  she  was  be- 
spoken ;  the  latter  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  received  and 
closed  with  a  fair  offer  from  any  source.  In  short,  the  action  of  the 
former  betrays  clearly  the  intent^  the  element  of  illegality,  but  how  the 
action  of  the  latter  can  have  been  regarded  in  the  same  light  we  must 
confess  ourselves  unable  to  see.  Where,  then,  is  the  similarity  t  Or 
why  should  it  have  been  conceived  necessary  to  sacrifice  the  Meteor,  to 
overrule  old  and  good  law,  to  create  a  new  necessity  requiring  to  be 
met  by  new  statutes  of  untried  efficiency,  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  precedent  which  is  after  all  no  precedentf  " 

The  captain  and  mate  of  a  United  States  vessel,  if  they,  knowing 
the  character  of  their  cargo  and  its  intended  purpose,  transport  arms 
from  a  port  within  the  United  States  to  a  foreign  port,  together  with 
men  and  stores  to  be  used  in  a  military  expedition  against  a  people  at 
peace  with  the  United  States,  are  guilty  of  a  misdeiaeanor  under  Be- 
vised  Statutes,  section  5286. 

U.  S.  V.  Rand,  17  Fed.  Rep.,  142,  £.  Diet,  of  Pa.,  1883. 

In  United  States  v.  The  Mary  Anne  Kogan  (18  Fed.  Sep.,  529)  it  was 
held  that  an  expedition  organized  in  parts  in  one  of  our  ports,  to  be 
united  at  a  common  rendezvous  at  sea,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  one  of 
the  belligerents  in  a  foreign  war,  this  purpose  being  plainly  shown,  is 
within  the  prohibitions  of  section  5283,  Bevised  Statutes. 

The  fact  that  a  steamer  carries  to  foreign  insurgents  arms  for  their 
use,  with  false  manifests,  and  accompanied  by  an  agent  for  the  insur- 
gents, is,  with  other  circumstances,  probable  cause  for  the  arrest, 
though  on  trial  the  vessel  was  discharged. ' 

U.  S.  V.  City  of  Mexico,  25  Fed.  Rep.,  9*24. 

Whether  a  neutral  sovereign  la  bound  to  pursue  beyond  his  territorial 
waters  a  belligerent  vessel  fitted  out  in  such  waters  in  violation  of  his 
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neatrality,  has  been  maeh  discussed.  In  La  Araistad  de  Rues,  5  Wheat., 
390,  it  was  said  by  Story,  J.,  that  when  a  neutral  nation  is  ^'called  upon 
by  either  of  the  belligerents  to  act  in  such  cases,  all  that  justice  seems  to 
require  is  that  the  neutral  nation  should  fairly  execute  its  owu  laws  and 
give  no  asylum  to  the  property  captured.''  (See  further  as  to  this  case 
tn/ra,  §  400.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  by  Story,  J.,  in  the  Mari- 
anna  Flora,  II  Wheat.,  42,  that  'Mt  is  true,  that  it  has  been  held  in  the 
courts  of  this  country  that  American  ships,  offending  against  our  laws, 
and  foreign  ships,  in  like  manner  offending  within  our  jurisdiction,  may, 
afterwards,  be  pursued  and  seized^  upon  the  ocean,  and  rightfully  be 
brought  into  our  courts  for  adjudication.  This,  however,  has  never 
been  supposed  to  draw  after  it  any  right  of  visitation  or  search.  The 
party  in  such  case  seizes  at  his  peril.  If  he  establishes  the  forfeiture 
he  is  justified.  If  he  fails  he  must  make  full  compensation  in  damages." 
Sir  W.  Harcourt,  in  criticising  these  rulings  in  Historicus  (p.  158)  says: 
*'  The  principle  to  be  deduced  from  this  decision  (La  Amistad)  is  that 
the  neutral  power  cannot  be  called  upon  by  the  injured  belligerent  to 
grant  him  any  remedy  beyond  that  whch  may  be  lexercised  over  prop- 
erty or  persons  who  are  at  the  time  within  the  neutral  jurisdiction.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  celebrated  case  of  the  Portuguese  expedition  to  Ter- 
eeira,  it  was  contended  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  government  that 
an  expedition  having  fraudulently  evaded  the  English  jurisdiction  and 
started  from  these  shores  in  violation  of  the  enlistment  act,  the  English  * 
Government  was  entitled  to  pursue  and  seize  the  ships  beyond  the  juris- 
diction ;  and  though  this  doctrine  receives  some  countenance  from  the 
dicta  of  the  court  in  the  American  case  of  the  Marianna  Flora  (II  Wheat., 
42),  nevertheless  this  doctrine  was  vehemently,  and  it  is  generally 
thought  successfully,  controverted  by  the  minority,  of  whom  Sir  J. 
Mackintosh  and  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Phillimore  and  Mr.  Huskisson  were 
the  principal  spokesmen.  ( Vide  Hansard,  vol.  xxiv,  new  series.)  At  all 
events,  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that,  whether  such  a  right  exists  or  not, 
on  the  part  of  a  neutral,  it  is  not  a  duty  on  his  part  which  the  belliger- 
ent can  call  upon  him  to  enforce." 

As  to  lestriotions  in  use  of  neatral  waters  by  belligerents,  see  infra,  $  399 ; 

Bupra,  $  ^* 
As  to  arrests  outside  of  three-mile  limit,  see  aiipra,  $  32. 

If  a  vessel  be  fitted  out,  furnished,  or  armed  within  the  waters  of  the 
United  States,  and  there  be  sufficient  grounds  for  believing  that  it  is 
done  with  intent  to  employ  it  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince  or 
state,  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  upon  the  subjects  or  property  of 
another  foreign  prince  or  state  with  whom  the  United  States  are  at 
peace,  it  is  unlawful  under  the  act  of  Congress . 

1  Op.)  191,  Bnshy  ISld. 

If  an  English  vessel  be  seeking  an  armament  with  the  latter  purpose, 
it  will  be  unlawfuL  But  there  is  no  law  to  prohibit  her  taking  in  arms 
or  military  stores,  in  the  way  of  trade,  or  for  necessary  self-defense. 

Ibid, 

The  building  of  vessels  in  New  York  for  the  Mexican  Government, 
while  at  war  with  Texas,  to  be  equipped  at  New  York  as  war  vessels 
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and  there  placed  ander  the  control  of  the  Mexican  Gk)veTnment,  was  a 
violation  of  the  act  of  1818. 

3  Op.,  738^  Legar^,  1841. 

The  object  of  the  act  of  1818  was  to  prevent  all  equipping  of  vessels- 
of-war  in  our  ports  for  a  foreign  power  actually  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  a  nation  with  which  the  United  States  are  at  peace,  knowing  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  to  be  employed.  Where,  however,  the  ves- 
sel, thoagh  to  be  delivered  to  a  belligerent,  was  not  to  be  transferred 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  was  to  be  sent  out  of  port  nn- 
armed,  and  was  to  continue  under  the  control  of  our  own  citizens,  every 
precaution  being  taken  to  insure  her  pacific  conduct  on  the  high  seas, 
it  was  advised  that  she  be  permitted  to  sail,  bonds  having  first  been 
given,  under  section  10  of  the  act  of  1818,  that  she  shonld  not  be  em- 
ployed to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities,  etc. 

Ibid. 

The  repair  of  Mexican  war  steamers  in  the  port  of  New  York,  together 
with  the  augmentation  of  their  force  by  adding  to  the  number  of  their 
guns,  etc.,  is  a  violation  of  the  act  of  1818.  But  tiie  repair  of  tbeir  bot- 
toms, copper,  etc.,  does  not  constitute  an  increase  or  augmentation  of 
force  within  the  meaning  of  the  act. 

4  Op.,  336,  Nelson,  1844. 

The  fitting  out  of  a  war  vessel  of  the  German  Government  in  the  port 
!N'ew  York,  while  a  state  of  war  exists  between  that  Government  and 
Denmark,  such  vessel  being  calculated  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities 
against  Denmark,  its  property,  or  subjects,  is  contrary  to  the  act  of 
1818.  The  iBkct  that  the  vessel  was  to  repair  to  Bremerhaven,  there  to 
await  orders,  made  no  difference,  as  any  intent,  ultimate  or  proximate, 
to  commit  hostilities  is  violation  of  the  act. 

5  Op.,  92,  Johnson,  1849. 

» 

^<  The  effects  of  a  violation  of  neutrality  committed  by  means  of  the 
construction,  equipment,  and  armament  of  a  vessel  are  not  done  away 
with  by  any  commission  which  the  Government  of  the  belligerent  power, 
benefited  by  the  violation  of  neutrality,  may  afterward  have  granted  to 
that  vessel;  and  the  ultimate  step  by  which  the  offense  is  completed 
cannot  be  admissible  as  a  ground  for  the  absolution  of  the  offender,  nor 
can  the  consummation  of  his  fraud  become  the  means  of  establishing 
his  innocence.  The  privilege  of  extra-territorial ity,  accorded  to  vessels- 
of- war,  has  been  admitted  into  the  law  of  nations,  not  as  an  absolute 
right,  but  solely  as  a  proceeding  founded  on  the  principle  of  courtesy  and 
mutual  deference  between  different  nations,  and,  therefore,  can  never 
be  appealed  to  for  the  protection  of  acts  done  in  violation  of  neutrality.'^ 

Award  of  Geneva  tribunal.    4  Pap.  Rel.  Treat,  of  Wash.,  10,  11.    I^fra,  $  40Ss. 
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<^It  is  an  offense  by  the  law  of  nations  for  a  sovereign  to  permit  the 
issue  from  his  ports  of  a  man-of-war  so  commissioned,  when  this  might 
be  prevented  by  the  exercise  of  proper  care  and  diligence.  It  may  be 
said  that  between  selling,  by  subjects  of  a  nentral  state,  of  armed  ships 
to  a  belligerent,  which  is  not  forbidden  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  fit- 
ting out  by  individuals  of  a  cruiser  commissioned  and  armed  to  serve 
such  belligerent,  which  is  forbidden,  there  is  no  perceptible  distinction. 
But  between  the  sale  of  ships  and  of  munitions  of  war,  and  the  fitting 
out  of  a  cruiser  commissioned  or  to  be  commissioned  for  belligerent  pur- 
I>08es,  there  is  as  real  a  difference  as  between  permitting  individuals, 
though  armed,  to  emigrate  to  a  belligerent  country,  and  permitting  the 
enlistment  of  soldiers  to  serve  such  l^lligerent.  To  prevent  the  sale  of 
ships  or  of  munitions  of  war  to  a  belligerent,  would,  as  we  have  seen, 
inflict  a  serious  injury  on  commerce,  as  well  as  make  countries  which 
do  not  produce  iron  and  other  essentials  of  iron-clads,  and  munitions 
of  war,  victims  of  a  country  by  which  these  staples  are  produced.  But 
this  argument  does  not  apply  to  the  fitting  put  and  manning  of  cruisers 
and  permitting  a  neutral  port  to  be  made  the  basis  from  which  such 
cruisers  go  forth  commissioned  by  one  belligerent  to  destroy  the  ship- 
ping of  the  other  belligerent  at  sea.  The  imperfect  performance  by 
the  British  Government  of  its  duties  in  this  respect,  provoked  a  contro- 
versy with  the  tTnited  States,  which  led  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
above  noticed.  It  is  true  that,  as  will  be  seen,  the  rules  laid  down  in 
the  l^eaty  of  Washington  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  incorporated  in  in- 
ternational law,  or  as  forming  interpretations  of  that  law  by  which  the 
parties  are  bound.  But  while  this  is  the  case,  the  whole  procedure 
must  be  regarded  as  ratifying  the  general  principle  above  stated,  that 
it  is  a  breach  of  international  law  for  a  neutral  sovereign  to  permit  the 
issuing  from  his  ports  of  cruisers  fitted  out,  commissioned,  and  manned 
for  belligerent  warfare.    Infra,  §  402a. 

^<  But  a  neutral  country  may,  without  breach  of  neutrality,  permit  both 
belligerents  to  equip  vessels  in  its  ports.  Even  without  any  previous 
stipulation  with  either  party,  the  ports  of  a  neutral  nation  may  be  closed 
or  kept  open  to  the  prizes  of  both.  (Mr.  Lawrence,  Forth  Am.  Eev., 
July,  1878,  p.  25.) 

*<The  question  is  discussed  by  Sir  W.  Harcourt  (Historicus),  Int. 
Law,  151;  in  Bernard  on  British  Neutrality,  etc.,  London,  1870,  and 
in  Bemis  on  American  Neutrality,  Boston,  1866.  It  was  argued  with 
great  research  in  the  Alexandra  (Attorney-General  v.  Sillem),  London, 
1863,  and  in  The  Meteor,  Boston  (Little,  Brown  &  (3o.),  1869.  (See 
Holmes'  Kent,  i,  124,  and  3  Am.  Law  Eev.,  234.) 

^^  In  the  Alexandra  case  f  see  pamph.  rep.)  the  applicability  of  the  for- 
eign enlistment  act  to  sucn  cases  was  fully  discussed.  (See  notice  in 
B^nard  on  British  Neutrality,  etc.)  The  arguments  on  the  motion  to 
discharge  the  rule  are  given  in  Atty.  Gen.  v.  Sillem,  2  Hurl.  &  0.|  431. 

*^^The  direct  logical  conclusions,'  says  Mr.  Hall  (International  Law, 
Oxford,  1880,  §  225),  <to  be  obtained  from  the  ground  principles  of 
neutrality,  go  no  further  than  to  prohibit  the  issue  from  neutral  waters 
of  a  vessel  provided  with  a  belligerent  commission  or  belonging  to  a 
belligerent,  and  able  to  inflict  damage  on  his  enemy.  *  *  *  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  fully  recognized  that  a  vessel  completely  armed,  and 
in  every  respect  fitted  the  moment  it  receives  its  crew  to  act  as  a  man- 
of-war,  is  a  proper  subject  of  commerce.    There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
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its  neatral  possessor  from  selling  it,  and  andertsbking  to  deliver  it  to 
the  belligerent,  either  in  the  neatral  port  or  in  that  of  the  parchaser, 
subject  to  the  right  of  the  other  belligerent  to  seize  it  as  contraband  if 
he  meets  it  on  the  high  seas  or  within  his  enemy's  waters.' 

"  *  The  existing  law,  according  to  the  summary  of  it  given  by  Chancel- 
lor Kent  (Com.,  i,  128)  and  adopted  by  Wheaton  (Lawrence's  WheatoD, 
729),  declares  it  to  be  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  within  the  jurift- 
diction  of  the  United  States  to  augment  the  force  of  any  armed  vessel 
belonging  to  one  foreign  power  at  war  with  another  power  with  whom 
they  are  at  peace ;  or  to  hire  or  enlist  troops  or  seamen  for  foreign  mil- 
itary or  naval  service,  or  to  be  concerned  in  fitting  out  any  vessel  to 
cruise  or  commit  hostilities  in  foreign  service  against  a  nation  )at  peace 
with  them ;  and  the  vessel  in  this  latter  case  is  made  subject  to  forfeit- 
ure* The  President  is  also  authorized  to  employ  force  to  compel  any 
foreign  vessel  to  depart,  which  by  the  law  of  nations  or  treaties  ought 
not  to  remain  within  the  United  States,  and  to  employ  generally  the  pub- 
lic force  in  enforcing  the  duties  of  neutrality  prescribed  by  law.  (Re- 
vised Statutes,  §§  1033  ff?  Note  by  Mr.  Lawrence  in  Whart.  Crim. 
Law,  8th  ed.,  §  1908.) 

^^  In  the  Santissima  Trinidad,  7  Wheat.,  283,  Judge  Story,  giving  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  maintained  that  the  sale  of  armed  shipsof-war  to 
belligerents  by  neutrals  was  never  held  unlawful  in  the  United  States. 
^  There  is  nothing  in  our  laws,'  he  said,  ^  or  in  the  law  of  nations^  that 
forbids  our  citizens  from  sending  armed  vessels  as  well  as  munitions  of 
war  to  foreign  ports  for  sale.' " 

V(rhart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  $  249. 

'<  Mr.  Baron  Channell,  in  the  case  of  The  Alexandra,  said :  ^  The 
foreign  enlistment  act,  particularly  the  seventh  sectiop,  is  very  im- 
perfectly worded.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  in  a  great  measure, 
but  with  what  appeared  to  me  very  important  variations,  penned  from 
an  act  of  the  United  States,  passed  in  Congress  in  1792,  and  re-enacted 
in  1818.'  This  vessel  was  built  at  Liverpool,  nominally  for  Frazer,  Tren- 
holm  &  Co.  She  was,  after  being  launched,  immediately  taken  to  a 
public  dock  for  completion.  According  to  the  evidence  at  the  trial,  she 
was  apparently  built  for  war,  but  not  for  commerce,  but  might  have 
been  used  as  a  yacht.  At  the  trial,  which  took  place  before  the  chief 
baron  of  the  court  of  exchequer,  on  an  information  by  the  attorney- 
general,  the  jury  found  for  the  defendants.  The  question  was  left  to  the 
jury  by  the  chief  baron  as  follows:  'Was  there  any  intention  that  in 
the  port  of  Liverpool,  or  in  any  other  port,  she  should  be  either  equipped, 
furnished,  fitted  out,  or  armed  with  the  intention  of  taking  part  in  any 
contest  f  If  you  think  the  object  was  to  equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm 
that  vessel  at  Liverpool,  then  that  is  a  sufficient  matter.  But  if  you 
think  the  object  really  was  to  build  a  ship  in  obedience  to  an  order  and 
in  complianee  with  a  contract,  leaving  to  those  who'  bought  it  to  make 
what  use  they  thought  fit  of  it,  then  it  appears  to  me  that  the  foreign 
enlistment  act  has  not  in  any  degree  been  broken.'  (The  Neutrality 
of  Great  Britain  During  the  American  Civil  War,  Montague  Bernard, 
ch.  xiii,  355.)  The  arguments  on  the  motion  to  discharge  the  role  are 
in  Attorney-General  v,  Sillem,  2  Hurl  &  C,  431. 

"Contrary  to  the  course  of  the  United  States,  in  confiding  the  exe- 
cution of  her  neutrality  acta,  including  that  of  1818,  to  the  admiralty 
conrts,  the  English  act  of  1819  gave  jurisdiction  to  the  common-law 
courts ;  and  the  case  of  the  Alexandra,  which  was  formally  decided  in 
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favor  of  the  defendant,  though  the  opinions  of  the  jndges  of  the  court 
of  exchequer  were  divided  on  a  technical  question  of  construction,  pro- 
duced an  irritation  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people,  which  neither 
the  decision,  in  a  contrary  sense,  of  a  Scotch  court,  nor  even  the  inter 
ference  of  the  Government  with  the  purchase  of  the  Anglo-Chinese 
squadron,  supposed  to  be  intended  for  the  South,  had  any  effect  in  al- 
laying. 

**  So  far  back  as  January,  1867,  a  commission  was  appointed,  consist- 
ing of  some  of  the  most  eminent  English  jurists,  including  Phillimore, 
Twiss,  and  Vernon  Harcourt,  all  high  authorities  on  international  law, 
and  to  which  Mr.  Abbott  (now  Lord  Tenterden)  was  attached  in  the 
capacity  that  he  held  to  the  high  commission  at  Washington.  The  re- 
sult of  their  labors  was  embodied  in  the  act  of  9th  of  Angust,  1870,  the 
passnge  of  which  was  hastened  by  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  This  act 
prohibits  the  building,  or  causing  to  be  built,  by  any  person  within 
Her  Majesty's  dominions  any  ship,  with  intent  or  knowledge  of  its 
being  employed  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  any  foreign  state 
at  war  with  any  friendly  state;  issuing  or  delivering  any  commission 
for  any  such  ship;  equipping  any  such  ship,  or  dispatching  or  causing 
any  such  ship  to  be  dispatched  for  such  purpose.  It  is  deserving  of 
notice  that  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  dissented  to  that  portion  of  the  re- 
port of  the  commissioners  that  applied  to  the  prohibition  of  ship-build- 
ing. Jurisdiction  in  cases  under  the  act  is  given  to  the  court  of  ad- 
miralty, which  is  not  the  least  important  amendment  of  the  law." 

Note  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Lawrence  to  Whart.  Crim.  Law  (9th  ed.)i  i  1908. 

(4)  Ob  PA88AOB  OF  BBLUaBBSNT  TBOOP8  OVBB  SOIL. 

§  397. 

The  Govemnlent  of  the  United  States  will  not  at  the  request  of  a 
foreign  Government,  intervene  to  prevent  the  transit  to  the  country  of 
the  latter  persons  objectionable  to  it  unless  they  form  part  of  a  hostile 
military  expedition. 

Mr.  Jeifetson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  minister  of  France,  Nov.  30, 1793.    MSS. 
Notes,  For.  Leg.     4  Jeff.  Works^  86. 

<*  I  transmit  a  copy  of  letters  to  this  Department  from  the  Secretary 
of  War,  of  the  13th,  15th,  and  16th  instant,  with  their  accompaniments. 
They  relate  to  a  conflict  between  troops  in  the  service  of  Diaz  and  other 
forces,  supposed  to  be  in  the  interests  of  Lerdo,  on  the  Bio  Grande  fh>nt- 
ier.  It  seems  that  the  Diaz  troops,  after  defeating  and  routing  their 
adversaries  on  Mexican  soil,  pnrsned  them  into  Texas,  where  they  again 
attacked  and  dispersed  them.  This  was  a  violation  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  which  you  will  lose  no  time  in  remonstrating 
against. 

^^  While  it  is  deemed  hardly  probable  that  this  unjustifiable  invasion 
of  American  soil  was  made  in  obedience  to  any  specific  orders  from  the 
Mexican  capital,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  grave  violation  of  international 
law,  which  cannot  for  a  moment  be  overlooked.  You  are  instructed  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  officers  of  the  defiwto  Government  with  whom 
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yoa  are  holding  anofflcial  intercoarse  to  this  case,  and  to  say  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  confidently  expect  a  prompt  dis- 
avowal of  the  act,  with  reparation  for  its  conseqaences,  and  the  ponish- 
ment  of  its  perpetrators.'' 

Mr.  Evarts,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foeter,  June  21, 1877.  MSS.  Inst.,  Mex. ;  For. 
Rel.,  1877. 

That  this  is  a  breach  of  nentrality,  see  Field's  Int.  Code,  $  971,  and  see  Mprs, 
$$  11a,  13/. 

As  to  permission  to  belligerent  to  transport  troops,  see  correspondence  in  4  Ham- 
ilton's Works,  Lodge's  ed.,  iSff;  and  see,  also,  Mipra,  $  13,  where  the  qoes- 
tion  is  farther  discussed. 

(5)  Bound  not  to  permit  territory  to  be  made  the  babe  of  beixiokbent 

operations. 

§398. 

^'  It  is  the  right  of  every  nation  to  prohibit  acts  of  sovereignty  from 
being  exercised  by  any  other  within  its  limits,  and  the  duty  of  a  neatral 
nation  to  prohibit  sach  as  would  injure  one  of  the  warring  powers." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Seo.  of 'State,  to  Mr.  Genet,  Jane  5,  1793.  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For. 
Bel.),  150 ;  1  Wait^s  St.  Pap.,  80.  Same  to  same,  July  24,  1793.  1  Am.  St. 
Pap.  (For. Bel.),  166. 

It  is  a  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  that  no  belligerent  can  rightfolly 
make  use  of  the  territory  of  a  neutral  state  for  belligerent  porposes, 
without  the  consent  of  the  neutral  Government. 

7  Op.,  387,  Gushing,  1855.    See  further  supra,  $  27 ;  infra,  $  399. 

When  belligerent  troops,  in  order  to  escape  the  other  belligerent^ 
take  refuge  in  neutral  territory,  if  they  do  not  lay  down  their  arms  they 
should  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  neutral  sovereign.  In  such  case 
they  are  protected  by  the  law  of  nations  from  the  opposing  belligerent 
This,  it  is  true,  is  contested  by  Bynkershoek. 

<<  But  this  opinion  of  Bynkershoek  is  not  supported  by  the  practice 
of  nations,  nor  by  writers  on  public  law.  Abreu,  Yalin,  Bmerigon, 
Vatte],  Azuni,  Sir  William  Scott,  Martens,  Phillimore,  Manning,  and 
other  European  writers  maintain  the  sounder  doctrine,  that  when  the 
flying  enemy  h£i8  entered  neutral  territory  he  is  placed  immediately 
under  the  protection  of  the  neutral  power,  and  that  there  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  that  every  voluntary  entrance  into  neutral  territory, 
with  hostile  purposes,  is  absolutely  unlawful.  Kent,  Wheaton,  Story, 
and  other  American  writers  oppose  the  doctrine  of  Bynkershoek,  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  invariably  claimed  the  abso- 
lute inviolability  of  neutral  territory." 

2  Halleck's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  180.    See  supra,  $  394. 

The  question  how  far  it  is  a  breach  of  neutrality  to  supply  coal  to  a 
belligerent  has  been  already  incidentally  considered  («i(pra,  §  369).  It 
may  be  here  stated,  in  connection  with  the  present  head,  that  it  is  not 
a  breach  of  neutrality  for  a  neutral  estate  to  permit  the  coaling  of 
belligerent  steamers  in  its  ports  to  the  same  extent  as  It  permits  the 
coaling  of  other  foreign  steamers  resorting  to  its  ports  casually  and 
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without  settled  stations  established  for  them.  Nor  is  it  a  breach  of 
neatrality  for  a  neutral  state  to  permit  the  sale  of  coal  to  any  extent 
to  a  belligerent.  It  would,  however,  be  a  breach  of  neutrality  for  a 
neutral  to  permit  a  permanent  depot  or  magazine  to  be  opened  on  its 
shores,  on  which  a  particular  belligerent  could  depend  for  constant 
aapplies.  To  require  a  neutral  to  shut  up  its  ports  so  as  to  exclude 
firom  coaling  all  belligerents,  would  expose  a  nation  with  ports  as  numer- 
ous as  those  of  the  United  States  to  an  expense  as  great  as  would  be 
imposed  by  actual  belligerency.  It  is  on  the  belligerent,  who  goes  to 
war,  not  on  the  neutral,  who  desires  to  keep  out  of  it,  that  should 
be  thrown  expenses  so  enormous,  and  constitutional  strains  so  severe 
as  those  thus  required.  On  the  other  hand,  the  breaking  up.of  central 
depots  or  magazines  for  the  constant  supply  of  particular  belligerents 
would  be  within  easy  range  of  ordinary  national  police.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  charge  of  partiality  made  in  allowing  coaling  with  the  limita- 
tion above  stated,  whem  the  same  privilege  is  granted  to  both  belliger- 
ents. 

Whart.  Grim.  Law  (9th  ed.),  $  1908.    Supra,  $  369;  infra,  $$  399,  402a. 

(6)  Nor  to  permit  belliobrbnt  naval  opbratioxs  in  territorial  waters. 

§  399. 

<'  I  inclose  you  also  several  memorials  and  letters  which  have  passed 
between  the  Executive  and  the  ministers  of  France  and  England.  These, 
will  develop  to  you  the  principles  on  which  we  are  proceeding  between 
the  belligerent  powers.  The  decisions,  being  founded  on  what  is  con- 
ceived to  be  rigorous  justice,  give  dissatisfaction  to  both  parties,  and 
produce  complaints  from  both.  It  is  our  duty,  however,  to  persevere  in 
them  and  to  meet  the  consequences.  You  will  observe  that  Mr.  Ham- 
mond pro[>oses  to  refer  to  his  court  the  determination  of  the  President 
that  the  prizes  taken  by  the  Citoyen  Genet  could  not  be  given  up  ]  the 
reasons  for  this  are  explained  in  the  papers.  Mr.  Genet  had  stated 
that  she  was  manned  by  French  citizens.  Mr.  Hammond  had  not 
stated  to  the  contrary  before  the  decision.  Neither  produced  any  proofs. 
It  was  therefore  supposed  that  she  was  manned  principally  with  French 
citizens.  After  the  decision  Mr.  Hammond  denies  the  fact,  but  with- 
out producing  any  proof.  I  am  really  unable  to  say  how  it  was,  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  certain  that  there  were  very  few  Americans.  He  says 
the  issuing  the  commission,  etc.,  by  Mr.  Genet  within  our  territory  was 
an  infringement  of  our  sovereignty ;  therefore,  the  proceeds  of  it  should 
be  given  up  to  Great  Britain.  The  infringement  was  a  matter  between 
France  and  us.  Had  we  insisted  on  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  by  way  of 
satisfaction  to  our  insulted  rights,  it  would  have  belonged  to  us,  not  to 
a  third  party.  As  between  Great  Britain  and  us,  considering  all  the 
circumstances  explained  in  the  papers,  we  deemed  we  did  enough  to 
satisfy  her.  We  are  moreover  assured  that  it  is  the  standing  usage  of 
France,  perhaps,  too,  of  other  nations,  in  all  wars,  to  lodge  blank  com- 
missions with  all  their  foreign  consuls  to  be  given  to  every  vessel  of 
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their  nation,  merchant  or  armed,  without  which  a  merchant  vessel  would 
be  punished  as  a  pirate  were  she  to  take  the  smallest  thing  of  the  enemy 
that  should  fall  in  her  way.  Indeed,  the  place  of  the  delivery  of  a  com- 
mission is  immaterial,  as  it  may  be  sent  by  letter  to  any  one.  So  it  may 
be  delivered  by  hand  to  him  anywhere ;  the  place  of  signature  by  the 
sovereign  is  the  material  thing.  Were  that  to  be  done  in  any  other 
jurisdiction  than  his  own,  it  might  draw  the  validity  of  the  act  in  ques- 
tion.» 

Mr.  Jefferson,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  Jane  14, 1793.    MSS.  Inst.,  Min- 
istoro^ 

'^  France,  England,  and  all  other  nations  have  a  right  to  cruise  on 
our  coasts,  a  right  not  derived  from  our  permission,  but  from  the 
law  of  nature.  To  render  this  more  advantageous,  France  has  secured 
to  herself  by  a  treaty  with  us  (as  she  has  done  also  by  a  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  us  or  any  other  nation),  two 
special  rights:  (1)  Admission  for  her  prizes  and  privateers  into  our 
ports.  This,  by  the  seventeenth  and  twenty-second  articles,  is  secured 
to  her  exclusively  of  her  enemies,  as  is  done  for  her  in  the  like  case  bv 
Great  Britain,  were  her  present  war  with  us  instead  of  Great  Britain. 
(2)  Admission  for  her  public  vessels-of-war  into  our  ports,  in  cases  of 
stress  of  weather,  pirates,  enemies,  or  other  urgent  necessity,  to  refresh, 
victual,  repair,  etc.  This  is  not  exclusive.  As,  tlien,  we  are  bound  by 
treaty  to  receive  the  public  armed  vessels  of  France,  and  are  not  bound 
to  exclude  those  of  her  enemies,  the  Executive  has  never  denied  the 
same  right  of  asylum  in  our  ports  to  the  public  armed  vessels  of  your 
nation.  They,  as  well  as  the  French,  are  free  to  come  to  them  in  all  cases 
of  stress  of  weather,  piracies,  enemies,  or  other  urgent  necessity,  and  to 
refresh,  victual,  repair,  etc.  And  so  many  are  these  urgent  necessities  to 
vessels  far  from  their  own  ports,  that  we  have  thought  inquirie»  into  the 
nature  as  well  as  the  degree  of  the  necessities  which  drive  them  hither  as 
endless  as  they  would  be  fruitless,  and  therefore  have  not  made  them. 
And  the  rather  because  there  is  a  third  right,  secured  to  neither  by 
treaty,  but  due  to  both  on  the  principles  of  hospitality  between  friendly 
nations,  that  of  coming  into  our  ports,  not  under  the  pressure  of  urgent 
necessity  J  but  whenever  their  comfort  or  couvenience  induces  them.  On 
this  ground,  also,  th«  two  nations  are  on  a  footing." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hammond,  Sept.  9, 1793.    MSS.  Notes,  For. 
Leg.    4  Jeff.  Works,  65. 

A  foreign  sovereign  who  uses  the  hospitality  of  our  ports  as  a  base 
of  operations  for  the  purpose  of  sallying  forth  to  harass  our  allies  as 
well  as  our  own  citizens,  may  be  called  upon  for  reparation. 

Mr.  Randolph,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hammond,  Apr.  13, 1795.    MSS.  Noteat  For. 
Leg. 

"  As  it  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  that  any  of  the  belligerent 
powers  should  commit  hostility  on  the  waters  which  are  subject  to  the 
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exclusive  jarisdiction  of  the  United  States,  so  oaght  not  the.  ships-of- 
war  belonging  to  any  belligerent  power  to  take  a  station  in  these  waters 
io  order  to  carry  on  hostile  expeditions  from  them." 

Mr.  Bandolph,  Seo.  of  State,  circular  to  the  govemorSy  Apr.  1%  1795.  MSS. 
Dom.  Let.  This  position  is  farther  discussed  in  Mr.  Bandolph's  letter  to 
Mr.  Hammond,  of  Apr.  22,  179^.    MSS.  Notes,  For.  Leg.    Supra,  $$27/. 

^*  Since  onr  Idist  meeting  the  aspect  of  our  foreign  relations  has  con- 
siderably changed.  Our  coasts  have  been  infested  and  onr  harbors 
watched  by  private  armed  vessels,  some  of  them  without  commissioDs, 
others  with  those  of  legal  form,  bat  committing  piratical  acts  beyond 

the  authority  of  their  commissions.  They  have  captured  in  the  very 
entrance  of  onr  harbbrs,  as  well  as  on  the  high  seas,  not  only  the  vessels 

of  onr  friends  coming  to  trade  with  us,  but  our  own  also.  They  have 
carried  them  off  under  pretense  of  legal  adjudication,  but  not  daring  to 
approach  a  court  of  justice,  they  have  plundered  and  sunk  them  by  the 
way,  or  in  obscure  places  where  no  evidence  could  arise  against  them ; 
maltreated  the  crews,  and  abandoned  them  in  boats  in  the  open  sea  or 
on  desert  shores,  without  food  or  covering.  These  enormities  appearing 
to  be  unreached  by  any  control  of  their  sovereigns,  I  found  it  necessary 
to  equip  a  force  to  cruise  within  our  own  seas,  to  arrest  all  vessels  of 
these  descriptions  found  hovering  on  our  coast  within  the  limits  of  the 
Oulf  Stream,  and  to  bring  the  offenders  in  for  trial  as  pirates. 

'^The  same  system  of  hovering  on  our  coasts  and  harbors  under  color 
of  seeking  enemies  has  been  also  carried  on  by  public  armed  ships,  to 
the  great  annoyance  and  oppression  of  our  commerce.  New  principles, 
too,  have  been  interpolated  into  the  law  of  nations,  founded  neither  in 
justice  nor  the  usage  or  acknowledgment  of  nations.  According  to 
these,  a  belligerent  takes  to  himself  a  commerce  with  his  own  enemy 
which  he  denies  to  a  neutral  on  the  ground  of  its  aiding  that  enemy  in 
the  war.  But  reason  revolts  at  such  an  inconsistency,  and  the  neutral 
having  equal  right  with  the  belligerent  to  decide  the  question,  the  in- 
terest of  our  constituents  and  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  authority  of 
reason,  the  only  umpire  between  just  nations,  impose  on  us  the  obliga- 
tion of  providing  an  effectual  and  determined  opposition  to  a  doctrine 
80  injurious  to  the  rights  of  peaceable  nations.  Indeed  the  confidence 
we  ought  to  have  in  t4ie  justice  of  others  still  countenances  the  hope  that 
a  sounder  view  of  those  rights  will  of  itself  induce  from  every  bellig- 
erent a  more  correct  observance  of  them." 

President  Jefiforson,  Fifth  Annual  Message,  1806. 

The  invasion  of  neutral  rights  by  an  attack  on  one  belligerent  cruiser 
by  another  on  neutral  waters  is  not  condoned  by  the  fact  that  the  chase 
was  begun  outside  of  the  neutral  line. 

Mr.  Madison,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Nov.  11, 1806.   MSS.  Inst.,  Ministers. 

<<  When  a  foreign  territorial  jurisdiction  has  been  violated  in  the  seiz- 
ure of  an  American  vessel  (by  officers  of  the  United  States),  and  this 
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Heizure  has  been  the  ineaoB  of  bringing  her  within  reach  of  the  process 
of  the  court,  it  has  been  decided  by  oar  Supreme  Gourt,  in  affirming 
the  condemnation  of  a  vessel  so  seized,  that  the  offense  thereby  com- 
mitted against  the  foreign  power  did  not  invalidate  the  proceedings 
against  the  vessel.    (Ship  Bichmond,  9  Granch,  102.)" 

Mr.  Baohanan,  Seo.  of  State,  letter  to  Committee  of  Claims,  Mar.  4,  ld46.   MSS. 
Report  Book. 

T4ie  seizure  of  an  American  vessel  by  an  American  ship-of-war,  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  Gk>vemment,  for  an  infringement  of  our 
revenue  or  navigation  laws,  is  a  violation  of  the  territorial  authority  of 
the  foreign  Government,  though  this  is  a  matter  of  which  such  Govern- 
ment alone  can  complain. 

4  Op.,  285,  Nelson,  1843. 

The  pursuit  by  a  belligerent  cruiser  of  an  enemy's  ship  within  neutral 
waters,  and  driving  the  latter  ashore,  is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Tassara,  May  21, 1862.    MS&  Notes,  Spain. 

<<  I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  ask  you  to  give  the  following  Id- 
strnctions,  explicitly,  to  the  naval  officers  of  the  United  States,  namely: 

^^  Firstly,  that  under  no  circumstances  will  they  seize  any  foreign 
vessel  within  the  waters  of  a  friendly  nation. 

M  Secondly,  that  in  no  case  are  they  authorized  to  chase  and  fire  at  a 
foreign  vessel  without  showing  their  colors,  giving  her  the  customary 
preliminary  notice  of  a  desire  to  speak  and  visit  her. 

**  Thirdly,  that  when  this  visit  is  made  the  vessel  is  not  then  to  be 
seized  without  a  search,  carefully  made,  so  far  as  to  render  it  reasonable 
to  believe  that  she  is  engaged  in  carrying  contraband  of  war  to  the  in- 
surgents and  to  their  ports,  or  otherwise  violating  the  blockade,  and 
that  if  it  shall  appear  that  she  is  actually  bound,  and  passing  from  one 
friendly  or  so-called  neutral  port  to  another,  and  not  bound  or  proceed- 
ing to  or  from  a  port  in  the  possession  of  the  insurgents,  then  she  can- 
not be  lawfully  seized ;  and, 

^<  Finally,  that  official  seals,  or  locks,  or  fastenings  of  fpreign  author- 
ities are  in  no  case  nor  on  any  pretext  to  be  broken  or  parcels  covered 
by  them  read  by  any  naval  authorities  of  the  United  States,*  but  all 
bags  or  other  things  conveying  such  parcels,  and  duly  sealed  and  fast- 
ened by  foreign  authorities,  will  be,  in  the  discretion  of  the  United  States 
officer  to  whom  they  may  come,  delivered  to  the  consul,  commanding 
naval  officer,  or  legation  of  the  foreign  Qovernment  to  be  opened,  upon 
the  understanding  that  whatever  is  contraband  or  important  as  evidence 
concerning  the  character  of  a  captured  vessel,  will  be  remitted  to  the 
said  court  or  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington,  or  such  sealed 
bags  or  parcels  may  be  at  once  forwarded  to  this  Department  to  the  end 
that  the  proper  authorities  ol^  the  foreign  Government  may  receive  them 
without  delay." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Welles,  Aag.  8,  1862.    MSS.  Pom.  Let. 
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The  captare  of  the  Florida,  a  God  federate  craiaer,  by  the  United 
States  war  steamer  Wacbusett,  iu  the  port  of  Bahia,  ^^  was  an  anaathor- 
ized,  unlawful,  and  indefensible  exercise  of  the  naval  force  of  the  United 
States  within  a  foreign  ciouutry,  iu  defiance  of  its  established  and  duly 
recognized  Government,"  and  as  such  is  entitled  to  reparation.  It  was 
held,  however,  that  to  this  might  be  set  off  the  damages  to  the  United 
States  arising  from  Brazil  giving  asylum  and  succor  to  the  Florida, 
which  the  United  States  did  not  regard  as  a  belligereut  cruiser.  But 
it  was  admitted  that  ^'  it  does  not  belong  to  the  captains  of  the  ships-of- 
war  of  the  United  States,  or  to  the  commanders  of  their  armies,  or  to 
their  vessels  residing  in  foreign  p^ts,  acting  without  the  authority  of 
Congress  and  without  such  executive  direction,  and  choosing  their  own 
manner  and  occasion,  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  country."  The  crew 
of  the  Florida  were  released,  being  unlawfully  captured.  The  Florida 
was  not  restored,  because,  on  her  way  to  port,  she  sunk  from  ^'  a  leak 
which  could  not  be  seasonably  stopped." 

Mr.  Seward,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Barbosada  Silva,  Dec.  26, 1864.    MSS.  Notes, 

Brazil. 
As  to  the  captare  of  the  Florida,  see  more  fully  supra,  $  27. 

Supply  in  a  neutralport  of  coal  to  a  belligerent  cruiser  from  a  constant 
coaling  base,  made  available  as  a  system  for  the  purposes  of  the  belliger- 
ent, is  a  breach  of  neutrality. 

4Pap.  Eel.,  Treat.  Wash.,  12/.    J»/ra,  J  $  398,  402a.    Supra,  i  369. 

But  the  mere  occasional  supply  of  coal  to  a  belligerent  cruiser,  not 
from  a  constant  coaling  base,  or  in  such  quantities  as  to  greatly  en- 
hance the  cruiser's  capacity  for  destruction,  is  not  of  itself  a  breach  of 
neatrality. 

JWd,  See  criticism  by  Mr.  Lawrence  iu  Whart.  Crim.  Law  (9tb  ed.),  }  1908. 
And  see  also  Whart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  ($  249/.  See  also  supra,  >  396;  in- 
fra, $  402a. 

A  capture  made  in  neutral  waters  is,  as  between  enemies,  deeme<l  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  rightful.  It  is  only  by  the  neutral  sovereign 
that  its  legal  validity  can  be  called  in  question ;  and  if  he  omits  or  de- 
clines to  intei*po8e  a  claim,  the  property  is  condemnable,  Jure  bdli^  to 
the  captors.  If  the  capture4l  vessel  commence  hostilities  upon  the 
captor  in  neutral  waters,  she  forfeits  the  neutral  protection,  and  the 
capture  is  not  an  injury  for  which  redress  can  be  sought  from  the  neu- 
tral sovereign. 

The  Aline,  3  Wheat.,  435. 

A  capture  of  Spanish  property  by  a  vessel  built,  armed,  equipped, 
and  owned  in  the  United  States,  is  illegal,  and  the  property,  if  brought 
within  our  territorial  limits,  will  be  restored  to  the  original  owners, 

La  Concepciou,  fi  Whe.at.,  tfiiS, 
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Bestitation  oaght  not  to  be  decreed  on  the  groaud  of  the  violation 
of  oar  Deatrality,  unless  the  fact  be  established  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt. 

The  Santiflsima  Trinidad,  7  Wheat.,  283. 

A  purchase  of  a  ship-of-war  from  an  enemy  whilst  lying  in  a  neutral 
port,  to  which  it  had  fled  for  refuge,  is  invalid,  and  the  ship  remains 
liable  to  capture  and  condemnation,  though  the  purchase  was  bona  fide 
for  a  commercial  purpose,  the  ship  haviug  been  dismantled  prior  to  the 
sale  and  afterwards  fitted  up  for  the  merchant  service. 

The  Georgia,  7  Wall.,  32.    See  more  fully  aupra^  $  393. 

The  seizure  by  one  belligerent,  in  neutral  territory,  of  a  ship  belong- 
ing to  another  belligerent,  is  unlawful,  and  the  ship  must  be  restored. 

1  Op.,  32,  Randolph,  1793;  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  148  ;  tiipra,  §  27. 

Where  it  is  claimed  by  a  foreign  minister  that  a  seizure  made  by  an 
American  vessel  was  a  violation  of  the  sovereignty  of  his  Government, 
the  President  may,  upon  being  satisfied  of  the  fact,  where  there  is  a 
suit  pending  for  the  seizure,  cause  the  Attorney-Oeneral  to  file  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  fact  in  the  cause,  in  order  that  it  may  be  disclosed  to  the 
court. 

1  Op.,  504,  Wirt,  1821. 

Every  neutral  nation  has  a  right  to  exact,  by  force,  if  need  be,  that 
belligerent  powers  shall  not  make  use  of  its  territory  for  the  purposes 
of  their  war. 

7  Op.,  122,  Cashing,  1855. 

*'  Our  courts  held  (during  the  war  between  France  and  England)  and 
they  continue  to  hold,  that  if  the  capture  be  made  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  a  neutral  country  into  which  the  prize  is  brought,  or  by  a 
privateer  which  has  been  illegally  equipped  in  such  neutral  country, 
the  prize  courts  of  that  country  not  only  possess  the  power,  but  it  is 
tlieir  duty  to  restore  the  property  to  the  owner.'' 

Mr.  Lawreuce,  North  Am.  Kev.,Jiily,  1878,  p.  26. 

Tlie  claims  maintained  by  the  United  States  against  Denmark  from 
1779,  for  a  series  of  successive  years,  were  for  certain  prizes  captured 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  by  the  privateers  under  Paul  Jones. 
These  prizes  were  carried  into  a  port  of  Norway,  then  under  the  Dauitiii 
Crown.  Denmark  surrendered  them  to  Great  Britain.  A  demand  for 
indemnity  was  made  at  once  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  was  met  by  the  Danish 
Government  by  an  assertion  that  Denmark  was  bound  to  this  course 
by  her  engagements  with  Great  Britain.  An  indemnity  was,  however, 
offered,  but  was  declined  as  inadequate.  (3  Sparks's  Dip.  Corr.,  121.) 
After  further  negotiations,  in  1805,  Mr.  Madison*,  Secretary  of  State, 
insisted  that  in  any  view  the  restoration  of  the  prizes  to  the  other  party 
in  the  war  would  be  unauthorized,  and  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  compensation  was  unquestionable. 

Congress,  in  1806,  made  an  appropriation  to  the  commander  of  one 
of  the  frigates  "  on  account  of  his  claim  for  pris^e  money,"  "  to  be  de- 
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dacted  from  his  proportion  of  the  money  which  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Danish  Government." 

6  U.  8.  Stat.  L.,  61. 

The  farther  progress  of  these  claims  is  discnssed  in  Laurence's  Wheaton  (ed. 
Id63)i  41  ff,  and  their  character  is  considered  supra,  $  329a. 

In  a  dispatch  from  Mr^  Wheaton  to  Mr.  Upshnr,  Secretary  of  State, 
November  10,  1843,  which  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  instrnctions  in 
reply,  Mr.  Wheaton  took  the  ground  that,  in  ''the  absence  of  any  treaty 
with  England  to  exclude  the  prizes  of  her  enemy-,  and  of  any  previous 
prohibition  to  the  United  States,  by  either  of  which  means  their  prizes 
might  have  been  refused  admission  without  any  violation  of  neutrality, 
they  had  a  right  to  presume  the  assent  of  Denmark  to  send  them  into  her 
-poTtR}  the  more  especially  had  they  such  a  right  wlien  based,  as  in  the 
actual  case,  on  necessity  from  stress  of  weather.  Wheu  once  arrived 
in  the  port,  the  neutral  Government  of  Denmark  was  bound  to  respect 
the  military  right  of  possession,  lawfully  acquired  through  war,  by 
capture  on  the  high  seas,  and  continued  in  the  po^t  to  which  the  prize 
was  brought." 

See  farther  as  to  these  claims,  House  Ex.  Doc.  264, 28th  Cong.,  Ist  sess. ;  Senate 
Rep.  63, 29th  Cong.,  2d  sess. ;  Cong.  Globe,  37th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  312.  Law- 
rence's Wheaton,  ui  supra,  and  details  given  supra,  ^  329a. 

''It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  no  private  person  can  rest  a  claim  for 
the  restoration  of  prize  in  the  courts  of  the  captor  on  the  ground  that 
the  capture  was  maile  in  neutral  waters^  and  that  the  neutral  nation 
whose  rights  have  been  infringed  alone  can  interpose." 

The  LiUa,  2  Spragne,  177;  The  Sir  WilUam  Peel,  5  WaU.,  517;  The  Adela,  6 
ibid.,  266;  The  Anne,  3  Wheaton.,  435;  Wheaton,  Dana's  note,  209;  Jadge 
Holmes'  note  to  1  Kent,  1 18. 

<'A  neutral  state,  also,  is  not  bound  to  receive  in  its  waters  the  ships- 
of- war  of  belligerents,  though  it  may  grant  the  privilege,  if  it  grants 
it  to  the  vessels  of  both  belligerents.  In  cases  of  necessity,  an  asylum 
should  not  on  any  pretense  be  refused.  The  mere  transit  of  belligerent 
sbips-of-war  through  neutral  territorial  waters  is  permitted  when  such 
waters  are  the  margin  of  the  open  seas.  But  the  use  of  the  territorial 
waters  of  a  neutral  state  cannot  by  the  law  of  nations  be  grants  to  a 
belligerent  for  warlike  purposes,  or  for  the  purposes  of  equipment  with 
manitions  of  war.  It  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  repairs  and  obtaining 
provisions  and  coal;  though,  as  we  shall  see,  a  neutral  cannot  open  a 
depot  for  the  permanent  supply  of  coal  and  provisions  to  belligerent 
cruisers.  And  the  stay  of  belligerent  cruisers  in  a  neutral  port  is 
usually  limited  by  proclamations  of  the  neutral  Government  to  twenty- 
four  hours,  unless  a  longer  time  be  required  by  stress  of  weather  or  by 
the  necessity  for  repairs.  It  is  settled  that  a  belligerent  cruiser  cannot 
be  permitted  to  pursue  a  ship  of  the  other  belligerent  into  neutral 
waters,  or,  <t  fortiori^  to  engage  in  direct  warfare  in  such  waters.  It 
has  been  argued  that  a  belligerent  cruiser,  when  pursued,  cannot  be 
granted  an  asylum  in  a  neutral  port,  except  on  condition  of  going  out 
of  service  during  the  war,  though  the  preponderance  of  opinion  is 
against  this  view.  But  it  is  generally  agreed  that  it  is  not  permissible 
for  a  belligerent  cruiser  to  pursue  a  cruiser  or  merchant  vessel  of  the 
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other  belligerent  immediately  on  the  latter  leaving  tb^  neutr^il  port 
Before  8a6h  patsuit  is  permitted,  t^fehty-foaf' hdurlei  Ahotkld' WfeerreW^? 

Whart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  $  239.    See  more  fally  auprUf  $  27. 

:. .  The  case  of  the  AmemaD'  privateer  brig  General  Armatrong,  de- 
stroyed in  the  harbor  of  Fayaly  in  September^  1814^  by  an  English  squad- 
ron ,  has  been  elsewhere  referred  to  {supra^  §§  27, 227, 243 ;  infra,  §  401),  and 
it  has  been  seen  that  the  claim  broaght?  by  the  tlnited  Btatee  agi^nst 
Portngal  for  breach  of  neutrality  in  permitting  the  outriig^,  was  n^rred 
to  Louis  Napoleon  a^s  umpire,  whose  decision  was  adyerse  to  the  United 
States..  '     '- 

i^j^a,  $227.    See  alBo  Lawrence's  Wheatou  (ed,  1863),  720,  ^l/diting  Senate 
Ex.' Doc.,  32d  Cong.,  1st  sess. ;  House  Ex.  Doc.  53,  ^d  Cong,,  2d  aeea. ;  Ses- 
'  '  ate  Ex.  Doc,  24. 


I '  > 


MAgaio^  in  the  case  of  the  reclamations  made  l^  thelJiiited  Stfttn 
'Gh^yepnmetnt'Uf^n  that  of  Portugal  for  the  deastruotion  of  the  privateer 
Oeneral  Armstrong,  in  Fayal  Harbor,  in  1814,  by  an  English  ^uadrott, 
beiqg 'in  effectt  a  violation  of  neutral  territory,  the  matter  was  lefemd 
to  the  arbitration  of  the  Emperor  Louis  Kapoleon,  at  that  time  Pred- 
de|Qt  of  the  French  BepubUc,who,  by  bis  a  wird  dated  the  SOtli  ITovem- 
bei;,  1&52,  having  ascertained  that  the  first  shot  was  fired  by  the  Amer- 
ican commander,  that  the  protection  of  the  Portuguese  Government 
was  not  appealed  to  until  the  fight  had  commenced,  and  that  conse- 
,QP^tly.tbQApiericau  captain  had  himself  violated  the  ^neatralterritcH'y 
of  t^ie  Portuguese  sovereign,  held  that  a^  on  ^heae  gjxii^nidq  Pc^-t^igal 
was  not  responsible  for  the  result  of  the  conflict,  consequently  no  in- 
'detniiity  was  due  to  the  American  Governmelrit.^^ 

Abdy's  Kent  (2d  ed.),  1^7. 

'. •         ■         .       •     •■  t 

.  Jt  Is  maintained  by  Sir  W.  Harcourt  (HistoricuSyl61,162)j  that  when 
neutral  rights  have  been  invaded  by  one  belligerent  to  the  iii|ury  of  an- 
other, the  latter,^' who,  though  he  may  have  sustained  injury,  has  suf- 
fered the  violation  of  no  rights  has  no  defiDttet^i:'  lawful  dlainr  upon  the 
neutral  for  reparation.  He  may  urge  on  the  neutral,  by  wajy  of  remon- 
stmuce,' the  duty  of  obtaining  reilress  lor  him  -at  the  bands  of  the  of- 
fender; this,  however,  is  only  a  duty  of  imperfect  obligatiofR.  fie 
.cannot .demand. at  the  hands  of  the  neutral  compensation  for  theii^oHry 
iheniay  have  sustained,  nor  can  he  impose  upon  the  neutral  the  dnt^of 
..abitaiuing  for  him  any  remedy  beyond  that  which  maybe  had  overper- 
,6Qns  (or  thingjs  which  may  bo  infra  proisidia^  and  consequeutiy  'Within  tlie 
.neutral  jurisdiction."  To  this  eiiect  is  cited  The  Anne,  3  WbeaL,  435; 
.Sl^ory,  J . ;  1  Kent  Com.,  116, 119, 121.  But  Judge  Holmeis(in  his  iA>te  tp 
I:  Kent  Com.^  117)  says:  '^The  text  does  not  seem  to  bean  out  theicondci- 
sioin  just  stated.  In  the  well-known  case  of  the  G^n^ral  Armstroi^, 
the  United  States- made  a  claim  against  Portugallor  not  pr^vemtiog the 
destruction  of  a  United  States  privaDeer  by  BritHSb  vessels,  when  lying 
ju  I  a  Portuguese  harbor,  during  the  waar  of  1812.  Xhe  oaise  "Was  snbmi^ 
'ted  to  Louis  Napoleon,  then  President  of  the  French  Bepublio^  who  held 
.tiiat  Portngal  was  excused,  even  admitting  the  principle  that  a  oeutral 
might  be  liable  under  such  circumstances,  by  the  alleged  fieiets  thiittto 
garrison  was  feeble  and  that  the  American  conunander  had  notapHied 
in  proper  time  to  the  local  officer  for  protection,  but  had  resist*^  the 
attock.with  arma,  thus  himself  violating  the  neutrality  of  the  territory. 
Wheaton,  Lawrence's  note,  217  j  Wheaton,  Dai^a'^nete^  2064    In  1  Pi^- 
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CHAP.XXI.]  SALE   OF   PRIZjE.IN   PORTS.  j[$»4P^- 

toye  et  D^verdy,  Tr^itjS  d^a  Prises  Maritiraes,  197,  a  contrary  doctrine 
fo"^ that  of  Bistoricus  ii  laid  down;' :  ^   "T n   ^    r- 

On  general  prfnciples,' as  is  ilsewbwe  shown;  a  netitral  teay,  By  fcil- 
ere  to  perform  the  duties^  oi^  fieutrality ^  m^ke  himself  liable  to- a  beUig* 
erent  who  suffers  ftx>«i  ftupU  i^ilane;, :  Sw^g^^  §  237;.  infirOf  iAOOr.     .    .  . 

-.1.1.  •  I  :  •     :  :         ,  •    ■  ,  .  i        . ,  ..••:." 

.     (7)  KQR.TO  PIBRM^IT  ^AIS  OF  PBIZB  ;[K  PQBI^. . 

§  400.     . 

•       .III  ,         •  •        .1 

^*  Bestitotion  of  prises^  hasibeeo  made  by  the  Bxeeativeof  the  United 
States  only  in  the  two  eases^  iBt,  of  eaptuve^  withift  their  jorisdietion, 
by  armed  vessels  originaUy-  oonstitated  snch  without  the^  limits  of  the 
United  Statesi;  or  2dv  of  caipturei  eitiler  within  or  withoat  their  juris- 
diction^ by  armed  vressels,  originally,  constituted  such  within  itheiimits 
of  the  United  States,  which  last  have  been  called  proscribed  vessels. 

,f<AU  fnilitary  equipments  ,w[%hisx  ,the.  ports  of  the  United  States  are 
fbrbiddeu  to  the  vessels  of  the  t)ellijgerent  powers,  even  wiiere.the^.hav^ 
been  cpnstitujtec^  v<sssels-of-war  before  their  arrival  in,  our  ports  j;  and 
wher^  such  equipments  have  been  ma^e  before  detection,  they  are  or- 
dered to  be  suppressed  when  detected,  and  the  vessel  reduced  to  her 
original  ^condition. '  But  if  lihey^ escape  detection  "altogieltlker^deparij  and 
hiake  prizes,  the  Executive  lias  not  undlsrtaken  to  restore  l^he  prizses; 

^  With  due  care  it  cati  scarcely  happen  thlit  military  equipments  of 
Buy  magnitude  shall  escape' discc^veors.  '^hose*  iHiiish  are*  small  may 
sometiimies,  perhttpd,  escape,  but  to  pursue  th^se  so  far  a9  to  decide  that 
the  smallest  ciroumstance  of  military  equipment  to  a*  vessel  in  our  ports 
shall  invalidate  hw  prizes  through  all  time,  would  be  a  measure^of  in- 
calculable couse9.uegQCjd3.  And  since  our  interference  mi^st  be  gpyerned 
bjy  some  general  rule,  anc).  between  grqat  aqd  small  equi|)ments  no  prac- 
ticable Hue  of  distinction  can  be  drawn,  it  will  be.  attended  with  less 
evil  OD  the  whole  to  rely  on  the  efficiency  of  the  means  of  preyei^t^n, 
that  they  will  reach. with  certainty  equipments  of  any  magnitude,  and 
the  great  mass  of  those  of  smaller  importance  also ;  and  if  some  should 
in  the  ^rreikt  escape*  all  onr  vigilance,  to  consider  these  of 'the  number 
of 'cases  which  will  at  times  b&ffle  the  restraints  of  the  wisest  wndbe^t 
guaided  rules  which  human  foresight  can  devise*.  And  I  thinkwe  may 
safely  rely  that  since  Ihe  regulations  which  gotintoacohrbeof  execu- 
ti%o  about  the  middle  of  August  last  it  is  seareely  possible  that  equip- 
ments of  any  importance  should  escape  discovery." 

)  JiE.  Jefieoaon,  8ee.  of  StaAo,  to  minister  of  Greftfe  Britiun,^  Vot.,  14, 179B.  JMSS. 
...:,,.    .  N9l^>  ^9h  I^g*;  .4  pjpff.  Woriw,  79.   See  aa  t^o  tteaty  .^Uh  JFrniiqe  fHpiia,  ^  l^S* 

"  British  AXpB  with  their  prizes  were  not,  in  1795,  dud^r  the  thfen  twaty 
with  France,  suffered  to  come  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Randolph,  bto,  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hammond,  Apr.  13, 1795.  MiiS.  NotM,  For. 
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§  400.]  NEUTRALITT.  [CfHAP.  XXL 

<^  The  sale  of  prizes  brought  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States  by 
armed  vessels  of  the  French  Republic,  •  •  •  has  been  regarded  by 
us  not  as  a  right  to  which  the  captors  were  entitled  either  by  the  law 
of  nations  or  onr  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  France." 

Bir.  Pickering,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adet,  May  24,  1796.  MSS.  Notes,  For.  Leg. 
1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Ret.),  651.  In  Mr.  Pickering's  letter  to  Mr.  Adet,  of 
Nov.  15,  1796,  this  is  confined,  for  the  present,  to  sales  of  prises  taken  by 
privateers .    MSS.  Notes,  For.  Leg. 

Fitting  out  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  privateers  to  attack 
British  commerce  being  an  invasion  of  the  neutrality  of  the  United 
States,  ^<  the  most  e£fectnal  means  of  defeating  their  anlawfal  practices 
was  the  seizing  of  their  prizes  when  broaght  within  onr  jarisdiction." 

Mr.  Pickering,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pinokney,  Jane  16,  1797.  MSS.  Inst., 
Ministers. 

When  a  foreign  belligerent  cruiser  brings  a  prize  into  a  neatral  port, 
the  cruiser  will  be  reiiuired  to  depart  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  wDl 
not  be  permitted  to  dispose  in  such  port  of  the  prize  or  of  its  goods. 

Mr.  Clay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Tacon,  Apr.  11,  .1828.    MSS.  Notes,  For.  Leg. 

'^  The  laws  of  the  United  States  do  not  admit  of  the  sale  within  their 
jurisdiction,  for  any  purpose  of  prize,  goods  taken  by  one  belligerent 
from  another  and  brought  into  their  ports.  This  Government  does  not 
take  jurisdiction  at  all  upon  the  question  of  prize  or  no  prize,  but  leaves 
that  question  exclusively  to  the  cognizance  of  the  tribunals  of  the  re- 
spective belligerents." 

Mr.  Clay,  Sec  of  State,  to  Mr.  Obregon,  May  1, 18S8 ;  ibid. 

<^  Neither  belligerent  is  allowed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  seU 
his  prizes  within  their  ports.  The  rights  of  hospitality  are  eqaally 
offered  to  both.  They  could  not  be  denied,  in  many  cases,  without  a 
violation  of  the  duties  of  humanity.'* 

Mr.  Clay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  RebeUo,  May  1,  1828 ;  iHd. 

After  a  privateer  of  one  belligerent  has  ci^ptured  a  merchant  v^esael 
of  the  other,  <^tbe  property  cannot  be  transferred  until  after  it  ahall 
have  been  condemned  by  a  court  of  admiralty ;  and  the  question  of  prize 
or  no  prize  belongs  exclusively  to  the  courts  of  the  captor."*^ 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Saunders,  June  13,  1847.  MSS.  I110L, 
Spain. 

The  Chesapeake,  a  United  States  merchant  steamer,  was  seized  by  a 
Confederate  privateer,  which,  in  order  to  avoid  recapture,  brought  her 
into  a  Nova  Scotian  port.  There  she  was  seized  by  the  provincial  au- 
thorities and  held  for  adjudication.  The  judge  before  whom  the  case 
was  argued  held  that  the  soveieign  whose  territorial  rights  are  violated 
by  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  a  friendly  state,  can,  if  he  finds  them  within 
his  jurisdiction,  inflict  on  them  his  own  penalty  in  his  own  mode;  that 
the  Chesapeake,  if  a  prize  at  all,  was  an  uucondemned  prize )  that  for(» 
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belligerent  to  bring  an  ancondemned  prize  into  a  neutral  port,  to  avoid 
recaptnre,  is  such  a  grave  offense  against  the  neutral  state  that  it  ipso 
facto  subjects  the  prize  to  forfeiture,  and  that  the  vessel  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  owners  on  the  payment  of  costs.  ^'  By  the  direction  of 
the  President  I  have  advised  that  the  owners  pay  the  costs  under 
protest.  This  Government  still  adheres  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  its 
right  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  have  an  immediate  and  un- 
conditional restitution  of  the  Chesapeake  and  her  cargo  by  executive 
authority,  without  waiting  for  an  adjudication^  nevertheless,  it  ac- 
cepts the  restitution  so  far  as  it  has  been  ordered,  and  in  the  form  in 
which  it  has  been  adjudged,  and  willingly  leaves  further  claim  for  future 
consideration,  being  satisfied  that  Her  Majesty's  provincial  authorities 
in  Nova  Scotia  have  conducted  their  proceedings  iu  this  matter  in  a 
spirit  at  once  just  and  friendly  towards  the  United  States ;  and  that 
the  judgment  rendered  reflects  honor  upon  the  enlightened  magistrate 
who  presides  in  the  vice-admiralty  court." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adams,  Feb.  24,  1864.    MSS.  Inet.,  6r.  Brit. 
A  general  narrative  of  the  proceedings  in  reference  to  the  Chesapeake  is  given 
supra,  $  27. 

If  a  capture  be  made  by  a  privateer  which  had  been  illegally  equipped 
in  a  neutral  country,  the  prize  courts  of  such  country  have  power,  and 
it  is  their  duty,  to  restore  the  captured  property,  if  brought  within  their 
jurisdiction,  to  its  owner. 

Brig  Alerta  v.  Moran,  9  Cranoh,  359. 

If  a  prize,  taken  in  violation  of  our  neutrality,  is  voluntarily  brought 
within  our  territory,  the  courts  must  decree  restitution  to  the  original 
owners.  Where,  however,  the  original  owner  seeks  restitution  on  the 
ground  of  a  violation  of  our  neutrality  by  the  captors,  the  onusprobandi 
rests  on  him  to  make  out  his  case. 

La  Amistad  de  Rues,  5  Wheat.,  385. 

"The  doctrine  heretofore  asserted  in  this  court  is,  that  whenever  a 
capture  is  made  by  any  belligerent  in  violation  of  our  neutrality,  if  the 
prize  come  voluntarily  within  our  jurisdiction,  it  shall  be  restored  to  the 
original  owners.  This  is  done  upon  the  footing  of  the  general  law  of 
nations,  and  the  doctrine  is  fully  recognized  by  the  act  of  Congress  of 
1794.  But  this  court  have  never  yet  been  understood  to  carry  their  ju- 
risdiction in  cases  of  violation  of  neutrality  beyond  the  authority  to  de- 
cree restitution  of  the  specific  property,  with  the  costs  and  expenses 
during  the  pending  of  the  judicial  proceedings.  We  are  now  called 
upon  to  give  general  damages  for  plunderage,  and  if  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  any  case  shall  hereafter  require  it,  we  may  be  called 
upon  to  inflict  exemplary  damages  to  the  same  extent  as  in  ordinary 
cases  of  marioe  torts.  We  entirely  disclaim  any  right  to  inflict  such 
damages,  and  consider  it  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  neutral  nation  to 
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int^i^oi^^pdii'the'miBre  footing  dfttie  law  WnaUoifs' to  settle  all  the 
rlglltd^  ata'wrbiigs  whic'b  naav  grow  out  of  a  capture  between  belliger. 
ents.  '  Idtnctly'speaking,  there  can  be  no  such  thin^  as  a  ^larinetoit 
between  tbe  belligerents. '  Eacii  has  an  u1i<l6a.bted  righ,t  to  exercise  all 
th^  iights  of  war  against  the  other^' and  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  jadi- 
ciiilcioiKn^laint  that  they  are  exercised  with  severity,  even  if  th^  parties 
db  ti^Vi'dcend  those  rnles  which  the  custpmary  laws  of  war  justify.  At 
least^  they  have  never  been  held  \^ithin  the  conguizance  of  the  prue 
tribunals  of  neutral  nations.  The  captors  ^te  amenable  to  their  own 
GovernmiBnt  exclusively  for  any  excess  or  irregularity  in  their  prooeed* 
ings,  and  a  neutrat  iiiBbtion  ought  libt  otherwise  to  interfere  than  tp  pre- 
vent'captors  from  obtaining  any  unjust  advantage  by  a  violation  of  its 
neutral  jurisdiclSioh.  A'  heutralnation  noiay^  indeed,  inflict  peconiary 
or  other  penalties  on  the  parties  for  ^ny  such  violation;^  but  it  then 
does  It  professedly  in  vindication  of  its  own  rights,  and  not  by  way  of 
compensation  to  the  captured.  When  called  upon  by  either  of  the  bel- 
li^etents  to  ^t  in  such  cases,  all  that  justice  seems  to  require  is  that 
the  neutral  nation  should  fairly  execute  its  own  laws  and  give  no  asylum 
to  the  property  unjustly  captured.  It  is  bound,  therefore,  to  restore 
the  Iff^peHy  if  found  Within  its  Wn  t)6rt;s,bnt  beyond'  this  it  is  hot 
obliged  to  ititerpo»e  between  the  belligerents.'' 

'  ' /5ta:,JJ89;'Btory,'X'    See  fiirthetVMjjra/j  rm 

There  is  high  authority  for  the  position  that  ,a  .pria^e  may  be  carried 
into  a  neutral  port  and  there  sold,  but  considerations  of  expediency 
should  l^ad the  neutrrtl  sbver65gTi  toexrerci^le  his  trndoubted- Tight  t)f 
prohibiting  suoli  ftale.    ' 

'It  would  be  a  breach  of  neutrality  to  permit  a  port  to>  be  made  a 
cruising  station  for  a  belligerent,  or  a  depot  for  his  spoils  and  ]^i:isoners. 

Ibid. 

*  It  i6  not  a  b^ieach  of  neutrality  to  permit  a  vessel  captured  as  prize 
to  tie  Tepdired  in  our  ports  and  put  in  a  condition  tip  be  taken  to  a  port 
of  th6  captor  for  adjudication. 

Ibid, 


(9).  QPp[KD  Xpi  R^ptRflSa  .PyAJIM>!99i|.  TiOfm  TO  B«i.UOI&li]SMT.  BTilTS  OOlSN'IVAKCE.OA 

;■     •'      ;■      :,.      .^^.,  ;.,,^,   ,..      NIiawa«?fCf,, ;.,...:..., 

'  Mf;  Jeffetson,  Secretary  of  State,  iil  hife'  lettdr  of  September  5, 1793, 
to  Mr',  Hammtmdv  stated  that  "f'having,  fot  particular  reasons,*  fbrboriie 
to  n^  all  the  rnearin  tit  oirr  pow&r' for  the  restitution'^  (to  England)  of 
certaiii  vessels  captured  "by  French  privateers  which  were  fitted  but  ito 
ports  of  the  Utiited  States,  "the  President  thought  it  incumbent  on  the 
UiiiWitf  Stktes  to  make  fcoinpensatioti  fof  th^^.*^   '  *'     '''  '  ' 

1  Wait's  St.  Fap.,  160 ;  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  174. 
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CttAP.  tjLi.]  NEUTEAl's   LtABlLtTIES  [§  ^It)!. 

,*f  J  tal^  tbe  .tr^e,.pf;i^cipl€i.  tp  be  tJiat  'for  vigtetipw.pf,.jvuJi^jlM:rti9RT/ 
with  the  consent  of  the  sovereign  or  his  valuutarjf  isafferariiee,  iu^emni^i 
floation  is.dne ;.  but  that  ibr  otbeis  he  is.  bound  only  to  use  dUtfeoMmable 
means  to  obtain  indemnification  from  the  aggressor,  which  must  be  cal- 
cqlated  on  his  cirpniDstances,  and  these  endeavors  bona  fide  made :  .a|id, 
failidg,  he  18  no  further  responsible/  Vljt^  wou)(i  be  e}E;tra<)f  din£M:yi  in4^!^^7{ 
ifjHQ  .wei^e  tto.  be  aoawentbto  for  the  conduct.of  beUigerQnt&  through!  our  i 
wholeiooadty-^hether  inhabited  oriiot.^: 

•  Mf.  JeiBsrsofi,  Pi^id6Dt,*to  tile  Secretary  of  State,  Apr.  21,  IQln,    5  i^ff.  W6tkB, ' 

I      I  I  I  1  *        <   la^  .        •  •      .  •   •  •      t        •    t      •   1   I        .  ■  1  I        •     '  I  I        I  I  t  ' 

1>I  .  '*'>l<<>,l-  <>  1°.'         •  >.  i        •        t      .     .      '.    1       ,  '•  I       »  .  t  It.ii.rt         -ai,<.<jt/l, 

Wh^n  there  issan  invasionof  neutral  rights  by  privateers  eomniis^ 
Bioned  by  the  United  States  their  commissions  will  be  withdrawn.        '" 

,      Mr.  Monroe,  Seo.  of  State,, to  Mr.  Bademaker,  May  1,  1814.    MSS.  Notes, T^r*, 

When  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  expeditions  at'e  bu  fodt* 
to  violate  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  tTnited  States,  the  PresiJep't  witt^ 
d^rpct.the.^istriojt.attQmeys  of. the  jurisdictions  iu  in^bioh  such  mpve-' 
naeots  are  suspeoted  to  exist  to  orderdoe  inquiries,  and,  if  there  be  saf* 
fieiiont  evidence,  to  commeno^  legat  proceedings  against  the  parties  Ti!ii-i* 
plicated.  .;...>:, 

Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  circular,  Dec.  21, 1837.    M8S.  Dom.  Let.. .  Q^hf^r  ^u;-; 
fulacs  to  the  same  ^fifept  will  b^  foqod  in  the  records  of  ^h^  Dapa^tia^tof 
Sia^e  ?or  1837-'38-'a9.    See  alsq  tetter  of  Mr.  Forsyth  to.  tihpGU)yar»pr9fVeirt{ 
*.     ..     ponfr,Dec.27, 18?7;  i&vi,    See  iii/ra>  .H<»*  ...:,: 

'  '  A  Vessel  was  fitted  out  at  Savahnah  with  armament,  munitions^  and 
sea  stores,  and  being  afterwards  found,  under  another  uamCi  with  .^ 
commissioa  from  the  Bepublie  of  Yeneziuela  to  cn^ise  .against,  the  aub- 
jeots  of<  the  King  of  Spain^  was  seized  by  the  United  States  authoifities  < 
for  violating  the  neutrality  laws.    The  captain  admitted  that  the  vessel" 
had  alre^ly  made  a  cruise  in  the  capacity  above  stated,  but  applied  to 
the, President  for  her  discharge  from  farther  pro^QputioA  on  thQ.grpMod  , 
tha<t  she  was  a  legitimate  armed  vessel,  lawfully  sailing  QBdec. the  flag' 
of  YeDe£aela.    It  was  held  that  the  *  case  was  ^ne  for  adjodieation  iU' ' 
court,  and  did  not  call  for  the  extraordinary  interference  of  t|i6  Qoy- 
ernment 

1  Op«« .Wirt|  ISlfi* '  . . I  'I         1   -  . .  I  > .       .   t .  J,  i<  .     I  ,   .  1 1 1 <  I 

The  better  opinion  is  that  tlie  belligerent  of^  whom  an  uqjust  ^-,. 
vantage  is  taken  (by  a  neutral's  partiality^  has.  a  rjg^t  t^  redress,  frQup^, 
the  neutral  who  permits'  his  heutrality'to  be  thus  s^bused.  i,  >«;  i 

.  Whart  Com.  Am<  Law;  $4:^49./,  siting.  LaWrenoe's  Whtet^n,  ii«to  B17 ;  Danfei'i 
Wheaton,  308;  Holmes'  jnoto  to  1  Kent  Oott.,  117, 118. 


•  • .         •  >  i 


'Thls^ic^as  tl^e  position  taken  in  the  long:litig|kted  ca^^pf  the.brw 
(leii9r?.l.  Arjnstrong,  which  was.  seized  durin^f  the  war  of  4812,  ip,  aj! 
Portuguipise  port,.by  a  British  cruiser,  Ju  violation  pf  Portr^guese  neu*; 
trality*    ^h6  parties  interested  claimed  redress  from  Portugal,  but,  on 
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reference  to  Lonis  Kapoleon  (afterwards  emperor)  as  arbitrator,  the  case 
was  decided  against  them.  Congress  then  passed  a  resolution  appro- 
priating a  fand  to  repay  them  their  losses. 

The  olaim  of  those  interested  in  the  brig  General  Armstrong  is  diacasBed  in 
greater  detail  •itpm,  $$27,  247,  248,  399. 

"The  power  A  lives  in  perfect  harmony  and  friendship  with  power  B 
The  power  G,  either  with  reason  or  without,  commits  hostilities  against 
the  subjects  of  the  power  B,  takes  some  of  their  vessels.,  carries  them 
into  the  ports  of  A,  friend  of  both,  where  they  are  condemned  and  sold 
by  the  official  agents  of  power  G,  without  power  A  being  able  to  pre- 
vent it.  At  last  a  treaty  is  entered  into,  by  which  the  powers  B  and  C 
adjust  their  differences,  and  in  this  treaty  the  power  B  renounces  and  . 
abandons  to  power  G  the  right  to  any  claim  for  the  injuries  and  losses 
occasioned  to  its  subjects  by  the  hostilities  from  power  G. 

"  Quasre.  Has  the  power  B  any  right  to  call  upon  power  A  for  in- 
demnities for  the  losses  occasioned  in  its  ports  and  coasts  to  its  sub- 
jects by  those  of  power  G,  after  the  power  B  has  abandoned  or  relin- 
quished, by  its  treaty  with  G,  its  rights  for  the  damages  which  could 
be  claimed  for  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  hostile  conduct  of  the 
power  Gt 

^^Anatver.  We  have  considered  the  above  case,  and  are  of  opinion 
that,  on  the  general  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  the  power  A  is  not 
liable  to  the  power  B  for  acts  done  upon  the  vessels  belonging  to  the 
subjects  of  power  B  by  the  power  G,  within  the  ports  of  A,  the  latter 
not  being  able  to  prevent  it  Nations  are  not,  any  more  than  individuals, 
bound  to  perform  iropossibiliHes. 

<^But  even  leaving  impossibilities  out  of  the  question,  and  admitting 
that  the  power  A  could  have  prevented  the  injury  which  was  committed 
by  the  power  G,  but  refused  or  neglected  to  do  it,  we  are  of  opinion 
that,  if  the  power  B  has  released  or  relinquished  the  same  injury  to  * 
power  G,  in  that  case  the  power  A  is  no  longer  liable  to  any  responsi- 
bility in  damages  on  account  of  its  acquiescence: 

^^Ist.  Because  it  appears  to  us  that,  in  the  present  case,  the  power  O 
is  to  be  considered  as  the  principal  party  and  the  power  A  merely  as 
an  accessory,  and  that  it  is  in  that  relation  to  each  other  that  their 
several  acts  and  their  respective  liability  to  the  injured  party  is  to  be 
considered.  Now,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  all  accessory  things  that  they 
cannot  subsist  without  the  principal  thing,  and  the  principal  trespass 
being  done  away  by  the  release  to  G,  the  accessory  offense  of  A  must 
be  done  away  likewise,  according  to  the  well-known  maxim  of  law,  ac- 
oeesorium  sequitur  principale. 

<<2d.  Because  a  release  or  relinquishment  of  a  right  implies  in  law 
the  receipt  of  satisfaction^  and  it  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  juris- 
prudence for  a  party  to  receive  a  double  satisfaction  for  the  same  injury, 
and  here  the  injury  received  by  B  from  G  and  from  A  is  essentially  the 
same.  The  acts  of  those  two  powers  were  indeed  different,  but  the 
effect  which  they  produced  was  the  same,  and  that  effect  only  can  be 
the  object  of  compensation  in  damages. 

<^  3d.  Because  if  the  power  A  could  be  compelled  to  make  satisfaction 
to  power  B  for  the  injury  which  the  latter  has  released  or  relinquished, 
to  O,  that  release  or  relinquishiuent  would  be  defeated  to  every  usefal 
purpose,  as  the  power  G  would  be  liable  to  the  power  A  for  the  same 
damages  from  which  it  was  intended  to  be  discharged  by  the  release  of 
B.    Now  a  release,  as  well  as  every  other  contract  or  engagement|  im- 
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plies  that  notbiDg  shall  be  done  by  the  grantor  directly  or  indirectlyt  to 
defeat  its  bona  fide  intent  or  effect.  If,  therefore,  the  claim  preferred 
by  B  upon  A  will,  if  admitted,  indirectly  defeat  the  release  granted  to 
O,  sach  claim  must  be  pronounced  to  be  illegaL 

^<  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  release  granted  by  the 
power  B  to  the  power  G  operates  also  as  a  release  to  the  ix>wer  A  for  its 
participation  in  the  injury  which  was  the  object  of  that  release. 

'•JAEED  INGEB80LL. 
''WILLIAM  RAWLE. 
«J.  B.  McEEAN. 
"  P.  8.  DUPONCEAU. 
''Phzladxlphxa,  Nwmlbmr  15, 1802.'' 

2  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Eel.),  605. 

<*  The  power  and  duty  of  the  United  States  to  restore  captures  made 
in  violation  of  our  neutral  rights  and  brought  into  American  ix>rts, 
have  never  been  matters  of  question ;  but,  in  the  constitutional  ar- 
rangement of  the  different  authorities  of  the  American  Federal  Union, 
doubts  were  at  first  entertained  whether  it  belonged  to  the  executive 
Gkivemment  or  to  the  judiciary  to  perform  the  duty  of  inquiry  into 
captures  made  in  violation  of  American  sovereignty,  and  of  making 
restitution  to  the  injured  party.  But  it  has  long  since  been  settled  that 
this  duty  appropriately  belongs  to  the  Federal  tribunals,  acting  as  courts 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction.  It,however,  has  been  judicially 
determined  that  this  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  neutral 
Government  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  captures  made  in  violation  of 
the  neutral  immunity,  will  be  exercised  only  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 
ing the  specific  property  when  voluntarily  brought  within  the  territory, 
and  does  not  extend  to  the  infliction  of  vindictive  damages,  as  in  ordi- 
nary cases  of  maritime  injuries,  and  as  is  done  by  the  courts  of  the 
captor's  own  country.  The  punishment  to  be  imposed  upon  the  party 
violating  the  municipal  statutes  of  the  neutral  state  is  a  matter  to  be 
determined  in  a  separate  and  distinct  proceeding.  The  court  will  ex- 
ercise jurisdiction  and  decree  restitution  to  the  original  owner,  in  case 
of  capture  from  a  belligerent  ix>wer  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
ander  a  commission  from  another  belligerent  power,  such  capture  being 
a  violation  of  neutral  duty ;  bat  they  have  no  jurisdiction  on  a  libel  for 
damages  for  the  capture  of  a  vessel  as  prize  by  the  commissioned  cruiser 
of  a  belligerent  power,  although  the  vessel .  belong  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  the  capturiu'g  vessel  and  her  commander  be  found 
and  proceeded  against  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court."       . 

2  HftUeok'8  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  207.    See  as  to  action  of  price  ooorts  in  snoh 
easesy  «vj^a.  ($  328^. 

m.  DSaBEB  OF  VIGILANCE  TO  BE  EXBBCISED. 

(1)  KOT    FBBVBCT   VIOILANOB,  BUT    BUOH   AS  IS  RBABONABIA  U]n>aB  TBS  dBOCM- 

BTAMOKS. 

§  402. 

<<  Observations  on  the  value  of  peace  with  other  nations  are  unneces- 
sary. It  would  be  wise,  however,  by  timely  provisions  to  guard  against 
those  acts  of  our  own  citizens  which  might  tend  to  disturb  it,  and  to 
put  ourselves  in  a  condition  to  give  that  satisfaction  to  foreign  nations 
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\rAwli. V;?  ufSfS  -8pm#i.affi§.  m^  .9pcafiipff>, require  trdpfi  ihein,  .^I^fiar.. 
ticudai  Ij^jrc^suneod  to  yoiir  .copaidemtiQUitha  mows^of  tpr^vi&ntiQ^ithadft 
aggressions  by  our  citizebs.oti-th^  ^toittitory^of  other  oaAioM^^iuid  eAfjt  | 
ihf!i^a6tiobs'clf  iStief  latf  of  radons,  'Wfaiek;  ftirnfsfahrg^t^  tatj^ecCof  <i6iD- 
pliEkinil  miglii  eoA^ijfighv  ooi:  pl^ade '  With  t&em.  '  AiiitL  iii' '  kei^^M»  1&<^ 
mamtenanee  o£  a  fdiendly  intercourse  with  foreign  powers  will  De  pre- 
sented^ to 'yo^t^att^tipu  by  the  expiration  of  the  law  for  that  purpofie, 
which' takes  placeiy  if.  not  renewed,  at  the  close  of  the  present  Be88i<m.' 

Preaident  Waahington,  Fourth  Annual  Adalifedsi' i79S'.     *       .. ii. » i-i.t^  .u,r 

^^  You  may  on  every  occasion  give  assurances,  which  cannot  go  beyond 
th^^  rtial  d^sii^  ofthft  <^ttntty,  td'p^etvef  A  fair  hentjtalityiti'tfi^  pres- 
ent war|  on  condition  that  the  rights  of  n'ejutral  Qatidns  a^  res^ted! 

in  us  as  th0y.Wve  bfte^.  petfcl^d  in  mQ€l£irn  Xm<^,f^t]iJ^ek,hy.%^^^ 
declarations  of  >  thie  >  powers  of  iBnrape, ;  oc .  their,  ^optioa .  oi.  .tfaem^  on 
patticular  o^ictoiomi;  Froitt  our  treaties  wiih-Frarice^and  HoUamd^  and' 
that'of  Edglaild  atid  'PtAride,  a  A^ery  cteact  artld '  sillipW' 'lite  of  cctodtiot 
can  be  marked  out  foi*  us,  and  1  think  we  are:  hoi:  unreasonable  in  ex.- 
peBting..t^at  .£n^andsbaU  I»cog^i7^. towards  m  th^(9«^ine 'pri»piplfi9 
i^bieh  «fa6  has*  stipalated.  to  reeogniliettoterarda  Fifmce  inastatoofineat 

Mr.  iefferaon,  Sec.  bf  State,  to  rfr.  F^inokney.  Ipr.  iMj,  iTdSV ' ' MSSl ' JjolbLJ^^Hi^' 


Isters. 
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'^^  Whereas  it  a;ppe'ars  that  a  st4te'  of  war  iiXist^  b^dtW^n  Atistrifl^l 

Pxas^a^.^ardiiiia,  Great  Brit^ii?,,  apli  tjie  tj;mi;e4  ¥^|^w\ftB^ftflixt^^^^ 
part,  and  JB'ranoeiOii  theother,.ai:|d.the<diiliy.andiQtei;eat&of  tbe.United. 
States  requm  tha^  tiiey  should  with  Binoeritya&d'goodftiitkado(>t«Dd' 
pursuti  a  conduct  ^Heindly  and  trapai'tial  tdwardthe  bblli^ferebtikiWeh[t' 

.  '•  I  have,  therefore,  thpught  fit,  by  these  presenW  to  declaife'tiio  ijis' 
position  ]0f.  the  Fnited  States,  tp  obijerve  tUQ  cpndtt^i»for»wid  .tpwwfl 
those  powers  Tespectively^,.  and  to  ejthort » and-  warn  ^ho  xutisoofl  of  the 
United  States  (JareMly  to  avoid  all  acts  and  prooeedfiigs  whatsoever' 
which  may  in  any  manner  tend  to  c6ntrav^n<d'snch  di^pbsttibn.    '  *^ '"'' 

'  «Atid  I  do  hei^by  also  tnake  known  that  wboioever  (tf  the  ditfiens  of 
the  United  States  shall  render  himself  liable  to  pnnfshnielQt'  or  fbrfei^ 
ure  under  the  law  of  nations  by  committing,  aiding,  or  abetting  hostil- 
ities against  any  of  the  saii'  powers,  or  bycarryihjgf  to  ^any  of  them 
tbo80>iarticles.«widohi4u:e'd6emed  x^QDtraband.by  theimodeBOaWsagpe  pC 
nations,  will  not  receive  the  protectioii  of  the  United  States  against 
such  punishment  or  forfeiture;  an,d  further,  that  I  have  given  instruc- 
tions to  those  ofBlcers  to  whom  it  belongs  to  cause  prosecutions  to  be 
institutedi  aginaASt  all  .persona,  who.  shall,  jRithia.  tha  oogmjcaooe  of 'the 
oonctsorthe  United. States,  violate  the  laws,  of  nations  jwitk respect  to 
the  .powers  at  war  or  any  of  them." 

Pieai^Biift  W^Mhington^s  proobunation,  Api^  89y  1793. 
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'  "The  public  papers  giving  ua  reason  to  believe  that  the  war  is  bev 
coming  nearly  general  in  Europe,  and  that  it  has  already  involved 
natioDs  with  which  we  are  in  daily  habits  of  commerce  and  friendship, 
the  President  has  thought  it  proper  to  issue  the  proclamation  of  which 
I  inclose  you  a  copy,  in  order  to  mark  out  to  our  citizens  the  line  of 
<3onduct  they  ate  to  pursue.  That  this  intimation,  however,  might  not 
irork  to  their  prejudice,  'by  being  produced  against  them  as  conclusive 
evidence  of  their  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  war  and  of  the  nation^ 
engaged  in  it,  in  any  case  where  they  might  be  drawn  into  courts  of 
justice  for  acts  done  without  that  knowledge,  it  has  been  thought  nec- 
essary to  write  to  the  representatives  of  the  belligerent  powers  here 
tlie  letter,  of  which  a  copy  is  also  inclosed,  reserving  to  our  citizens 
those  immunities  to  which  they  are  entitled  till  authentic  information 
shall  be  giveii  to  our  Government  by  the  parties  at  war,  and  be  thus 
communicated  witli  due  certainty  to  our  citizens.^ 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State^  to  Mesara.  MorriB,  Pin^kney,  and  Short,  Apr.  26, 
I79d.    MSd.  Inst.,  Ministers. 

.  ^^Thip.  [th^  Cabipet]  sits  almost  every  day  on  questions  of  neutrality. . 
H.  produced  the  other  day  the  draft  of  a  letter  from  himself  to  thecollect- 
ors  of  the  customs,  giving  them  in  charge  to  watch  over  all  proceedings 
IB  their  districts  contrary  to  the  Uws  of  neutrality  or  tending  to  impair 
onr  peace  with  the .  belligerent  powers,  and  particularly  to  observe  if 
v^sels  pierced  for  guns  should  be  built,  and  to  inform  him  of  it.  •  This 
was  objected  to:  (1)  As  setting  up  a  system  of  espionage  destructive 
of  th^  peaoe  of  society;  (2)  transterring  to  the  Treasury  Department 
the  conservation  of  the  laws  of  neutrality  •  and  peace  with  foreign 
nations;  (3)  it  was  rather  proposed  to  intimate  to  the  judges  that  the 
laws'  respectitig  neutrality  being  now  come  into  activity,  they  should 
change  ^and  juries  with  the  observance  of  them,  these  being  constltu> 
tional  and  public  informers,  and  the.perspn^.accqsed  knowing  of  what., 
they  should  do,  and  having  iux  opportunity  of  justifying  themselves. 
!B.  K.  found  out  a  hair  to  split,  which,  as  always  happens,  became  the 
decision.    H.  is  to  write  to  the  collectors  of  the  customs,  whb  are  to  ' 
convey  their  information  to  the  attorney  of  the  district,  to  whom  E.-R. 
is.  to  write,  to  receive  theiir  informjation  and. proceed  by  indictment. 
The  clause  respecting  the  building  vessels  pierced  for  guns  is  to  be 
omitted;  for,  although  three  against  one  thought  it  would  be  a  breach  , 
of  neutrality,  yet  they  thought  we  might  defer  giving  a  public  opinion 
on  it  as  yet.    Everything,  my  dear  sir,  hangs  npon  the  opinion  of  a  ' 
single  personvamd  that  tln3  most  indecisive  one  I  ever  had  to  do  busi^ 
Qesfi  with.    He  alw^^  contrives  to  s^gree  in. principle  with  one,  but  in 
conclusion  with  the  other.'' 

Mr.  Jefferson,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Madison,  Biay  13, 1793.    2  SandaU'a  Lile  of 
Jefferson,  131. 

^Ihe  United  States,  in  prohibiting  all  the  belligerent  powers  from 
eqjBipping^  arming,  and  manning  vessels-ofwar  in  tkeii'  ports,  have 
exemsdd:a  right  and  a  duty  with  justice  and  with  •great  moderatton." 

..  .i.Mt.  Jefiermn,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Oenet,  JniieG,  1793.    1  Wait^S'St.  Pttp.,  03$'' 
:/       ,,.  X  4^S\,  P|V»  (F^f.  Bol.),  150,  .' '.  «'J 
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"  You  have  most  perfectly  seized  tbe  original  idea  of  the  proclamation. 
When  first  proposed  as  a  declaration  of  ueutrality,  it  was  opposed,  first, 
because  tbe  Executive  bad  no  power  to  declare  neutrality ;  second,  as 
sucb,  a  declaration  would  be  premature,  and  would  lose  us  the  benefit 
for  which  it  might  be  bartered.  It  was  urged  that  there  was  a  strong 
impression  in  the  minds  of  many  that  they  were  free  to  join  in  the  hos- 
tilities on  the  side  of  France.'  Others  were  unapprised  of  the  danger 
they  would  be  exposed  to  in  carrying  contraband  goods,  etc.  It  was, 
therefore,  agreed  that  a  proclamation  should  issue,  declaring  that  we 
were  in  a  state  of  peace,  admonishing  the  people  to  do  nothing  contra-' 
vening  it,  and  putting  them  on  their  guard  as  to  contraband.  On  this 
ground,  it  was  accepted  or  acquiesced  in  by  all,  and  E.  R.,  who  drew 
it,  brought  it  to  me  (the  draft)  to  let  me  see  there  was  no  such  word  as 
neutrality  in  it.  Circumstances  forbid  other  verbal  criticisms.  The 
public,  however,  soon  took  it  up  as  a  declaration  of  neutrality,  and  it 
came  to  be  considered  at  length  as  such.  •  •  •  With  respect  to  oar 
citizens  who  had  joined  in  hostilities  against  a  nation  with  whom  we 
are  at  peace  the  subject  was  thus  viewed :  Treaties  are  law.  By  the 
treaty  with  England,  we  are  in  a  state  of  peace  with  her.  He  who 
breaks  that  peace,  if  within  our  jurisdiction,  breaks  the  laws,  and  is 
punishable  by  them.  And  if  he  is  punishable,  he  ought  to  be  punished, 
because  no  citizen  should  be  free  to  commit  his  country  to  war." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Monroe,  July  14,  1793.    2  Randall's  Life  of 

Jefferson,  167. 
Mr.  Hamilton's  circalar  instructions  of  Aug.  4,  1793,  to  collectors  of  customs  are 

in  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.)  140;  and  are  given  anpraj  $  196. 

'^  On  the  declaration  of  war  between  France  and  England,  the  United 
States  being  at  peace  with  both,  their  situation  was  so  new  and  inex- 
perienced by  themselves,  that  their  citizens  were  not,  in  the  first  in- 
stant, sensible  of  the  new  duties  resulting  therefrom,  and  of  the  restraints 
it  would  impose  even  on  their  dispositums  towards  the  belligerent  powers. 
Some  of  them  imagined  (and  chiefly  their  transient  sea-faring  citizens, 
that  they  were  free  to  indulge  those  dispositions  to  take  side  with  either 
party,  and  enrich  themselves  by  depredations  on  the  commerce  of  the 
other,  and  were  meditating  enterprises  of  this  nature,  as  there  was 
reason  to  believe.  In  this  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  before  it  should 
take  an  erroneous  direction,  difficult  to  be  set  right,  and  dangerous  to 
themselves  and  their  country,  the  President  thought  it  expedient, 
through  the  channel  of  proclamation,  to  remind  our  fellow-citizens  that 
we  were  in  a  state  of  peace  with  all  the  belligerent  powers;  that  in  that 
state  it  was  our  duty  neither  to  aid  nor  injure  any ;  to  exhort  and  warn 
them  against  acts  which  might  contravene  this  duty,  and  particularly 
those  of  posithre  hostility,  for  the  puuishment  of  which  the  laws  would 
be  appealed  to,  and  to  put  them  on  their  guard  also  as  to  the  risks 
they  would  run  if  they  should  attempt  to  carry  articles  of  contraband 
to  any.    This  proclamation,  ordered  on  the  19th  and  signed  the  22d 
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day  of  April,  was  sent  to  yon  ia  my  letter  of  the  26tli  of  the  same 
month." 

'^      Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Morris,  Ang.  16,  1793.    MSS.  Inst.,  Min. 
isters. 

*^A8  in  cases  where  vessels  are  reclaimed  by  the  subjects  or  citizens 
of  the  belligerent  powers  as  having  been  taken  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  that  fact  by 
testimony  taken  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  several  States,  to  whom  the  application  will  be  made  in 
the  first  instance,  are  desired  immediately  to  notify  thereof  the  attor- 
neys of  their  respective  districts.  The  attorney  is  therenpon  instructed 
to  give  notice  to  the  principal  agent  of  both  parties  who  may  hi^ve 
come  in  with  the  prize,  and  also  to  the  consuls  of  the  nations  inter- 
ested, and  to  recommend  to  them  to  appoint,  by  mutual  consent,  arbi- 
ters to  decide  whether  the  capture  was  made  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  as  stated  to  you  in  my  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  ac- 
cording to  whose  award  the  governor  may  proceed  to  deliver  the  vessel 
to  the  one  or  the  other  party.  But  in  case  the  parties  or  consuls  shall 
not  agree  to  name  arbiters,  then  the  attorney,  or  some  person  substi- 
tuted for  him,  is  to  notify  them  of  the  time  and  place  when  and  where 
he  will  be,  in  order  to  take  the  depositions  of  such  witnesses  as  they 
may  cause  to  come  before  him,  which  depositions  he  is  to  transmit  for 
the  information  and  decision  of  the  President." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hammond,  Nov.  10, 1793.  MSS.  Notes,  For. 
Iieg.  4  Jeff.  Works,  76 ;  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  183 ;  I  Wait's  St.  Pap., 
196. 

^^As  soon  as  the  war  in  Europe  had  embraced  those  powers  with  whom 
the  United  States  have  the  most  extensive  relations,  there  was  reason 
to  apprehend  thatour  intercourse  with  them  might  be  interruptjed  and 
onr  disposition  for  peace  drawn  into  question  by  the  suspicions  too 
often  entertained  by  belligerent  nations.  It  seemed,  therefore,  to  be 
my  duty  to  admonish  our  citizens  of  the  consequences  of  a  contraband 
trade  and  of  hostile  acts  to  any  of  the  parties,  and  to  obtain,  by  a 
declaration  of  the  existing  legal  state  of  things,  an  easier  admissiob  of 
oor  right  to  the  immunities  belonging  to  onr  situation.  Under  these 
impressions  the  proclamation  which  will  be  laid  before  yon  was  issued. 

*^  In  this  posture  of  affairs,  both  new  and  delicate,  I  resolved  to  adopt 
geneml  rules  which  should  conform  to  the  treaties  and  assert  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  CJnited  States.  These  were  reduced  into  a  system,  which 
will  be  communicated  to  you.  Although  I  have  not  thought  myself  at 
liberty  to  forbid  the  sale  of  the  prizes  permitted  by  our  treaty  of  Com- 
mence with  France  to  be  brought  into  our  ports,  I  have  dbt  refused  to 
cause  them  to  be  restored  when  they  were  taken  within  the  protection 
of  our  territory,  or  by  vessels  commissioned  or  equipped  in  a  warlike 
form  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 
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<^  It  rests  with  the  wisdom  of  Oongress  to  correct,  imprpye,  or  enfoiw 
'this  plan  of  procedare;  and  it  will  probably  be  foand  ezpeilieiit  to  ex- 

-  *  t 

tend  the  legal  code  and  the  jarisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  XTnited 

"States  to  many  cases  which,  though  dependent  on  princi|>Ie8  already 

recognized,  demand  some  further  provisions. 

■■"  ^«  Where  indtvidaals  shall,  within  the  United  States,  array  theiuMlveB 

<  in  hbstility  against  any  of  the  powers  at  war,  or*  enter  ujxm  mifittty 

Expeditions  or  enterprises  within  the  jarisdiction  of  the  TFnrted  States, 

or  nsnrp  and  eitercise  jndioial  authority  within  the  United  States,  or 

•t?bere  the  peoalties  on  violations  of  the  law  of  nations  may  have  been 

indistifititly  mairked  or  are  inadequate,-  thesei  oflfenses  cannot  reoeite 

'  too  early  and  close  an  attention,  and  require  prompt  and  decisive  ma* 

edies. 

«( Whatsoevei'  these  remedies  will  be^  they  will  be  wEll  admfnisteied 
by  the  jndiciary,  who  possess  a  long-establfshed  course  of  invcBtigatioii, 
effectnal  process,  and  officers  in  the  habit  of  executing  it. 

^<  In  hke  manner,  as  several  of  the  codrts  have  doubted,  nnder  pir- 
ticular  circumstances,  their  power  to  liberate  the  vessels  of  a  natmn  at 
peace^and  even  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  although  seised  under 
a  fhlse  color  of  being  hostile  property,  and  have  denied  their  powert  to 
liberate  certain  captures  within  the  protection  of  our  territory,  ftwodd 
seem  proper  to  regulate  their  jurisdiction  in  these  points.  Bui  if  die 
Executive  is  to  be  the  resort  in  either  of  the  two  last-mentioned  oBsea, 
it  is  hoped  that  he  will  be  anthorized  by  law  to  ha^e  facts  OBMrtaMd 
by  the  courts  when  for  his  own  information  he  shall  requireit.^ 

President  Washington,  Fifth  Aniiaai  Address,  1793.    1  Am.  St  Papi  (For.  BaL), 
21. 

'  President  Washington's  proclamatiotl  of  December  3,  I793,  WMdiiraB 
<-tbe  second  of  the  series  of  important  papers  issued  during  his  adtfthHB- 
tration  settling  neutral  rights,  as  now  gen^idly  understood,  dedarod 
that  '^  whosoever  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  render  ]uid- 
self  liable  to  punishment  or  forfeiture  under  the  law  of  nations  by  cfMO- 
mitting,  aiding,  or  abetting  hostilities  against  any  of  the  said  powerSi 
'  or  by  carrying  to  them  any  of  those  articles  which  are  deemed  ebntttr 
band  by  the  modem  usage  of  nations  (the  italics  as  in  original)  wiD  n^t 
receive  the  protection  of  the  United  States,"  etc.  The  period  find  by  tlie 
definition,  therefore,  was  before  the  expansion  of  the  term  in  tiie  yfV 
that  ensued. 

1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Eel.),.  140. 

.  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  essays  entitled  Paeiflcus,  published  in  exposi- 
.  tionof.JPresidenjt  Washington's  *' neutrality ''proclamaiiion  of  179S,  took 
,  thp  ground  that  all  treaty-making  and  war  .powers  are  Executive  pre- 
rogatives and  belong  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  except  30 
fat  as  limited  by  the  Constitution.    He  insisted,  therefore,  that  the 
prbclamation  in  question  was  not  merely  an  exposition  of  the  jntention 
of  the  Executive  to  enforce  the  laws,  but  an  authoritative  announce- 
^  me^jt  of  the  position  to  be  taken  by  the  Unjted  States  as  to  foreign  pow- 
ers.   Mr.  Madison's  repl}',  publish^  ^boftly  aft^r  over  th*>  ^^W  ?* 
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Helvidins,  maintained  that  treaty-making  and  war-making  are  attri- 
bntee  of  sovereignty  ^bich,  in  popular  govemilnetit6,'ar(&  ih'th^'Aatote 
"of  lawft,to  be  enacted  by  the  legfolatare  and  enf disced  by  the  Executive: 
Frotn  bis  argument  the  following  passages  are  extracted :    •    '  ■    - 

*•  If  vr^  consiih)  tbr  amoment  the  tiatur^  atad  operatiou  of  the  tw6  pow^ 
ers  to  declare  war  and  to  make  treaties,  it  wlH  be  impofeflible  not  to  see 
that tfaey  call  nev^r  fall  within  a  prot)eT  defiuitiotf  of  'executive  powers. 
Tbe'natttitfclpi*ov*Bce  of  the  Bxectrtiviei  Magistrate  1ft' to  execute  laws,  us 
that  of  the  legislature  is  to  make  lawsi  All  bis  actb.  therefore,  property 
executive,  must  presuppose  the  existence  of  the  fttws  to  be  executed.  A* 
treaty  is  not  anexecutiondf  laws;  it  does  not  presuppose  tbeexfftten^ 
<if  laws.  Jt^is,'on'th€i  contrary,  to  have  itself  the  forcebf 'ik^ttM?,  and  to 
be  icarri^d'iuto  ^exeeiOion^  like  all  ot^^  ^^t^s;  by  th^"Bte\iUtiiDiMtcgi%ttate. 
To  say,  then,  that  the  power  of  miiking  treaties;  which  ane  conftld^edly 
laws,  belongd  naturaDy  to  the  department  which  is  to  execute  laws,  is 
to  say  that  the  executive  department  naturally  includes  a  legislatlte 
power.  •  •  •  In  the  general  distribution  of  powers,' we  flud  that 
of  declaring  war  expressly  vested  in  the  Ck>Dgres&y  whepaevery  other 
legislative  power  is  declared  to  be  vested ;  and  without  any  other  qual- 
iflcatiOti'than'what  is  common  to  every  other  legislative  met.  '3?he  eon- 
0titQtio<)al  idea  of  this  power  would  seem,  then,  clearly  to  be  that  it  id  of 
a  legislative' and  not  of  an  executive  nature.  •  •  •  ♦  -  The  pow'er  of 
treaties  is  vested  jointly  in  the  legislature  and  the  Senate,  trhieh  is  a 
branch  of  the  legislature.  From  this  arrangement,  merely,  th^recstu' be 
no  inference  that  would  necessarily  exclude  the  power  from  the  Execu- 
tive class;  since  the  Senate  is  joined  with'  thcPbedident  in  another 
power,  that  of  appointing  to  offices,  which,  so  far  as  relates  t6  executive' 
offices  at  least,  is  considered  as  of'  an'  executive  nature.  '  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  sufficient  indications  that  the  power  of  treaties  is 
regarded  by  the  Constitution  as  materially  different  fVom  mere  exiecu- 
tive  power,  and  as  having  more  affinity  to  the  legislative  than  to  the 
€d[eeiitive  character.  One  circumstance  indicating' this,  is  the  (!ionsti- 
tutiouai  regulation  under  which  the  Senate  give  their  consent  in 'the 
case  of  treaties.  In  all  other  cases  the  consent  of  the  body  is  expressed 
by  a  majority  of  voiced.  In  this  particular  case  a  idoncurrence  of  Xr^G- 
tlmds  at  least  is  made  necessary,  as  a  substitute  or  compensation'  for 
tbe  other  branch  of  the  legislature,  which  j  on  certain  occaslobi^,  could 
DOt  be  conveniently  a  party  to  the  transaction:  But  the  condusive  cfi*- 
cmnstance  is  that  treaties,  when' formed  according  to  the  cotoStitutidual 
mode,  are  confessedly  to  have  the  force  and  operation*  otlaws^  and  are  to  be  ^ 
a  role  for  the  courts  in  controversies  between  man  and  ma<n  as  much  as 
any  other  laws.  The^*  are  even  emphatically  declared  by  the  Constitution 
to  be  *  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.*^'  

'l:M'adi6on'8  Writ  ipg^  614/.     '  "   '  *     ;" ''    " 

Mr.  Hamilton,  in  Paicificns,  atgUed  that  the  clattde  de'clartnjg:  thi»t 
**tbe  President  shall  receive  ambassadors,  Otlier  public  ministers,  atld 
coliRuls,'^  niigtrt  be'sb  cAbstrued  as  to  give' the  Executive  th^  power  ^' of 
pnttiui^  tbe  United  Stktei^  in  a'conditiwi  to  become  ah  associate  in  tp'dt'.^ 
To  this  Mr.  Madison,  in  HelvidiU^,  replied  by  quoting  dUd  adopting' 
the  fallowing  from  No.  69  of  the  Fedelralifert,  written  by  Mf.'Hamiltori'r 

**The  Presfderit  is  aflso  to  be  authbrtjred  to  rec^eiv^  aralbassadotisi  aud* 
other  public  ministek-fi^.  'This;  thoiigh  it  has  been  a  rich  themeof  decla-' 
m^tiotay  is  nioria  a  nlatter  Of  dignity  tjbau'bf  authoritly;  It  is  a'  eifouto-' 
litance  tliat  will  bte  without  ctosequeuce  in  the  adAiinisttatit^nf' 'of  tb^ 

1  .,  i.'  .■••■•■■*'  '  ...f,,-t,'.ij  -I-  "I  «'.S  .  *  I 
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GoverDmeiit,  and  it  iB  far  more  coDvenieDt  that  it  sbonUI  be  arranged 
ID  this  maDoer,  than  that  there  should  be  a  necessity  of  coDveaiug  the 
legislature  or  one  of  its  branches  upon  every  arrival  of  a- foreign  min- 
ister, though  it  vere  merely  to  take  the  place  of  a  departed  predecessor.'^ 

Mr.  Madison  proceeded  to  .comment  as  follows : 

<<When  a  foreign  minister  presents  himself,  two  questions  immediately 
arise :  Are  his  credentials  from  the  existing  and  acting  Government  of 
his  country  1  Are  they  perfectly  authenticated  ?  These  questions 
belong  of  necessity  to  the  Executive ;  but  they  involve  no  cognizanoe  of 
the  question  whether  those  exercising  the  Government  have  the  right 
along  with  the  possession.  This  belongs  to  the  nation,  and  to  the  natioD 
alone,  on  whom  the  Government  operates.  The  questions  before  the 
Executive  are  merely  questions  of  fact,  and  Hie  Executive  tcould  have 
precisely  the  same  rights  or  rather^  be  under  the  same  necessity j  of  deciding 
them^  if  its  function  was  simply  to  receive  toithout  any  discretion  to  r^ 
pt^lic  ministers,^ 

1  Madison's  WritiDgs,  632/. 

Mr.  Madison's  construction  of  this  particular  clause  is  no  doubt  logi- 
cally correct.  But  at  the  same  time,  as  Mr.  Madison  was  among  the  fint 
practically  to  assert,  it  is  a  function  of  the  Executive  primarily  to  de- 
termine the  question  of  recognition  of  foreign  revolutionary  movements 
either  as  belligerents  or  Governments.    See  supra^  §§  87, 137. 

On  the  question  how  far  the  proclamation  of  April  22, 1793,  wa^  meant 
to  be  a  settlement  of  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to  the  belligerent 
powers,  and  not  simply  the  views  of  the  Executive  as  to  such  relation, 
we  have  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Madison  of  Jane 
23,  1793: 

*^  The  proclamation  as  first  proposed  was  to  have  been  a  declaration 
of  neutrality.  It  was  opposed  t>n  these  grounds :  (1)  That  a  declaration 
of  neutrality  was  a  declaration  that  there  should  be  no  war,  to  which 
the  Executive  was  not  competent ;  (2)  that  it  would  be  better  to  hold 
back  the  declaration  of  neutrality  as  a  thing  worth  something  to  the 
powers  at  war — that  they  would  bid  for  it,  and  we  might  reasooabiy 
ask  for  it  the  broadest  privileges  of  neutral  nations.  The  first  objection 
was  so  far  respected  as  to  avoid  inserting  the  term  neutrality  ;  aud  the 
drawing  of  the  instrument  was  left  to  Edmund  Randolph.  That  there 
should  be  a  proclamation  was  passed  unanimously,  with  the  approba- 
tion or  acquiescence  of  all  parties.^ 

3  Rives'  Madison,  925. 

<^  A  contest  in  the  arena  of  the  public  press  between  two  such  cham- 
pions could  not  fail  to  draw  the  earnest  attention  of  their  contempora- 
ries, for,  though  they  engaged  with  vizors  down,  they  were  easily  rec- 
ognized by  the  superior  temper  and  polish  of  their  weapons  and  the 
practiced  skill  with  which  they  were  wielded.  Mr.  Madison  embarked 
in  it,  as  we  have  seen,  with  great  reluctance.  His  habitual  aversion  to 
controversy  was  in  this  instance  increased  by  his  knowledge  of  the  par 
ticular  character  of  his  adversary.  <  One  thing  that  particularly  vexes 
me,'  he  said  in  an  unreserved  letter  to  a  friend, '  is  that  I  foreknow, 
from  the  prolixity  and  tenacity  of  the  writer,  that  the  business  will  not 
be  terminated  by  a  single  fire,  and,  of  course,  that  I  must  return  to  the 
charge  in  order  to  prevent  a  triumph  without  a  victory.'  Happilji  h^ 
was  relieved  from  this  annoyance.  Pacificus  attempted  no  reply?  ao^^ 
the  apologetic  suggestion  of  one  connected  with  him  by  the  closest  re- 
lations, that  the  papers  of  PaciflcuB,  being  written  amid  harassing 
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cares  and  vexatious,  may  be  liable  to  some  ^  Utile  cavils/  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that,  if  no  reply  to  Helvidius  was  attempted,  it  was 
from  the  consciousness  that  none  could  be  successfully  made." 

Mr.  Rivee  iu  3  Rives'  Madioon,  :354,  355. 

Mr.  Hildreth  (4  Hist.  U.  S.,  429),  following  the  HijC  of  the  extreme 
Federalists,  thus  states  tbe  issue:  ^^ Hamilton  took  the  field  in  defense 
of  the  proclamation  of  neutrality  iu  a  series  of  articles  under  the  sig- 
nature of  Pacificus,  in  which  he  maintained  with  great  ability  not  only 
the  polic3'  of  that  measure,  but  the  President's  right,  by  its  issue,  to 
decide  upon  the  position  in  which  the  nation  stood."  As  to  this,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  proclamation  carefully  avoided  the  use  of  the 
term  "  neutralitj',"  nor  did  it  undertake  to  state  what  were  the  relations 
of  the  country  as  to  peace  or  war,  or  what  should  be  the  compacts  en- 
tered into  by  it  with  foreign  states.  The  proclamation  rested  on  the 
asmimption  that  war  with  foreign  countries  could  be  declared  only  by 
Congress,  and  that  treaties  required  for  their  adoption  the  action  of 
President  and  Senate.  All  that  the  proclamation  stated  was  the  de- 
termination of  the  President  not  to  create  neutrality,  but  to  perform 
8acb  neutral  duties  as  were  imposed  on  him  by  law. 

As  to  the  controversy  in  tbe  Cabinet  on  the  question  how  far  our  treaty  rela- 
tions to  France  were  affected  by  the  French  revolution,  see  supra,  $$  137, 148. 

Tbe  note  of  Mr.  Randolph,  Sec.  of  Slate,  to  Mr.  Hammond,  British  minister,  of 
June  3,  1794,  vindicatiujr  tbe  neutral  action  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, is  found  in  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For  Rel.),  464. 

The  execution  of  the  neutrality  laws  was  at  first  left  to  the  State 
executives,  on  the  appeal  of  the  President.  ^^  The  militia  of  Richmond, 
in  Virgin  la,  actually  marched,  at  a  moment's  warning,  between  seventy 
and  eighty  miles,  to  seize  a  vessel  supposed  to  be  under  preparation  as 
a  French  privateer.  Besistance  was  at  first  apprehended,  but  it  was 
overawed,  and  the  business  completely  effected." 

Mr.  Randolph,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pinokney,  Aug.  11,  1794.  MSS.  Inst.,  Min- 
isters. 

*^  The  extent  of  the  United  States  imposes  the  necessity  of  sabsti- 
tating  the  agency  of  the  governors  in  the  place  of  an  instantaneous 
action  of  the  Federal  Executive,  and  therefore  general  rules  alone  can 
be  provided." 

Mr.  Randolph,  8eo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fauohet,  Oct.  22, 1794.  MSS.  Notes,  For. 
Leg.     1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  589. 

Duress  cannot  be  set  up  by  a  sovereign  when  charged  with  breach  of 
neutrality  unless  it  ^'  be  shown  that  the  force  or  danger  which  destroyed 
the  free  agency  really  existed,  and  that  all  reasonable  means  were  em- 
ployed to  prevent  or  remedy  the  evil  resulting." 

Mr.  Madison,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Pinckney,  Oct.  25,  1802.  Same  to  same, 
Feb.  6,  1804.    MSS.  Inst.,  Ministers.    See  supra,  $$  17,  60/. 

It  is  no  defense  that  the  breaches  of  neutrality  were  committed  by 
an  alien  resident. 

Same  to  same,  Oct.  25, 1802.  Mr.  Madison  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Oct.  25,  1804.  MSS. 
Inst.,  Ministers.     See  supra,  $  205 
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^<  We  have  seen  with  sincere  conoem  the  flames  of  war  lighted  ap 
again  in  Europe,  and  nations  with  which  we  have  the  most  friendly  and 
useful  relations  engaged  in  mutual  destruction.  While  we  regret  the 
miseries  in  which  we  see  others  involved,  let  us  bow  with  gratitade  to 
that  kind  Providence  which,  inspiring  with  wisdom  and  moderation  our 
late  legislative  councils  while  placed  under  the  urgency  of  the  greatest 
wrongs,  guarded  us  from  hastily  entering  into  the  sanguinary  contest, 
and  left  us  only  to  look  on  and  to  pity  its  ravages.  These  will  be  heav-* 
iest  on  those  immediately  engaged.  Yet  the  nations  pursuing  peace 
will  not  be  exempt  from  all  evil.  In  the  course  of  this  conflict  let  it  be 
our  endeavor,  as  it  is  our  interest  and  desire,  to  cultivate  the  friendship 
of  the  belligerent  nations  by  every  act  of  justice  and  of  innocent  kind- 
ness ;  to  receive  their  armed  vessels  with  hospitality  from  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  sea,  but  to  administer  the  means  of  annoyance  to  none; 
to  establish  iu  our  harbors  such  a  police  as  may  maintain  law  and  order; 
to  restrain  our  citizens  frbm  embarking  individually  in  a  war  in  which 
their  country  takes  no  part ;  to  punish  severely  those  persons,  citizen  or 
alien,  who  shall  usurp  the  cover  of  our  flag  for  vessels  not  entitled  to  it, 
infecting  thereby  with  suspicion  those  of  real  Americans,  and  commi^ 
ting  US  into  controversies  for  the  redress  of  wrongs  not  our  own;  to 
exact  from  every  nation  the  observance,  toward  our  vessels  and  citi- 
zens, of  those  principles  and  practices  which  all  civilized  people  ac- 
knowledge ;  to  merit  the  character  of  a  just  nation,  and  maintain  that 
of  an  independent  one,  preferring  every  consequence  to  insult  and 
habitual  wrong.  Congress  will  consider  whether  the  existing  laws  en- 
able us  efficaciously  to  maintain  this  course  with  our  citizens  in  all 
places,  and  with  others  while  within  the  limits  of  our  jurisdiction,  and 
will  give  them  the  new  modifications  necessary  for  these  objects.  Some 
contraventions  of  right  have  already  taken  place,  both  within  our  juris- 
dictional limits  and  on  the  high  seas.  The  friendly  disposition  of  the 
Governments  from  whose  agents  they  have  proceeded,  as  well  as  th^r 
wisdom  and  regard  for  justice,  leave  us  in  reasonable  expectation  that 
they  will  be  rectified  and  prevented  in  future,  and  that  no  act  will  be 
countenanced  by  them  which  threatens  to  disturb  our  friendly  inter- 
course. Separated  by  a  wide  ocean  from  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  political  interests  which  entangle  them,  together  with  products 
and  wants  which  render  our  commerce  and  friendship  useful  to  them 
and  theirs  to  us,  it  cannot  be  the  interest  of  any  to  assail  us,  nor  ours 
to  disturb  them.  We  should  be  most  unwise,  indeed,  were  we  to  cast 
away  the  singular  blessings  of  the  position  in  which  nature  has  placed 
OS,  the  opportunity  she  has  endowed  us  with  of  pursuing,  at  a  distance 
from  foreign  contentions,  the  paths  of  industry,  peace,  and  happiness; 
of  cultivating  general  friendship,  and  of  bringing  collisions  of  interest 
to  the  umpirage  of  reason  rather  than  of  force." 

President  Jefferson,  Third  Annual  Message,  1803 
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In  a  letter  of  Mr.  Madison ,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Armstrong, 
March  14. 1806,  tbe  course  of  the  United  States  Oovemment  in  respect 
to  Miranda's  expedition  is  detailed,  and  it  is  shown  that  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  took  prompt  measures  to  sappress  that  expedition. 

Aa  to  MiTftDda's  ezpeditioD,  aee  mpra,  $  S85a ;  ij^ra,  $  404. 

*^  It  is  fonnd  that  the  existing  laws  have  not  the  efficacy  necessary  to 

prevent  violations  of  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  as  a  nation 

*  at  peace  toward  belligerent  parties,  and  other  nnlawfal  acts  on  the  high 

eeas,  by  armA  vessels  equipped  within  the  waters  of  the  United  States., 

*^With  a  view  to  maintain  more  effectually  the  respect  due  to  the 
laws,  to  the  character,  and  to  the  neutral  and  pacific  relations  of  the 
United  States,  I  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  the  expe- 
diency of  such  further  legislative  provisions  as  may  be  requisite  for 
detaining  vessels  actually  equipped,  or  in  a  course  of  equipment,  with  a 
warlike  force,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States ;  or,  as  the 
case  may  be,  for  obtaining  from  the  owners  or  commanders  of  such 
vessels  adequate  securities  against  the  abuse  of  their  armaments,  with 
tbe  exceptions  in  such  provisions,  proper  for  the  cases  of  merchant 
vessels  furnished  with  the  defensive  armaments  usual  on  distant  and 
dangerous  expeditions,  and  of  a  private  commerce  in  military  stores 
permitted  by  our  laws,  and  which  the  law  of  nations  does  not  require 
the  United  States  to  prohibit." 

PresideDt  MadiaoD,  meesage  of  Deo.  96,  1816.    11  Wait's  8t.  Pap.,  203.    Ab  to 
armisg  merohaiit  vesBeU,  aee  unprat  $  39. 

*'In  addition  to  the  letter  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  6th,  in  reply  to  the 
one  which  you  wrote  to  me  on  the  1st  instant,  I  have  the  honor  to  state 
that  information  has  been  received  at  this  Department,  from  various 
sources,  that  vessels  have  been  armed  and  equipped  in  our  ports  for 
the  purpose  of  cruising  against  the  commerce  of  nations  in  amity  with 
the  United  States,  and  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  this  information 
was  in  some  instances  correct.  The  owners  of  these  vessels  have,  how. 
ever,  generally  taken  care  so  to  conceal  these  armaments  and  equip- 
ments, and  the  object  of  them,  aa  to  render  it  extiiemely  difficult,  under 
existing  drcomstances,  to  prevent  or  punish  this  infraction  of  the  law. 
It  has  been  represented — 

^' First.  That  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  or 
foreigners  have  been  armed  or  equipped  in  our  ports,  and  have  cleared 
oat  from  onr  custom-houses  as  merchant  vessels,  and,  after  touching  at 
other  ports,  have  hoisted  the  flag  of  some  of  the  belligerents,  and  cruised 
under  it, against  the  commerce  of  nations  in  amity  with  the  United 
States. 

**'  Secondly.  That  in  other  instances,  other  vessels,  armed  and  equipped 
in  our  ports,  have  hoisted  such  flags  after  clearing  out  and  getting  to 
eea,  and  have  in  like  manner  cruised  against  the  commerce  of  nations 
in  amity  with  the  United  States,  extending  their  depredations  in  a  few 
cases  to  the  property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
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*^  Thirdly.  That  in  other  instances,  foreign  vessels  have  entered  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  and,  availinf^  themselves  of  the  privileges 
allowed  by  oar  laws,  have  in  varions  modes  augmented  their  arma- 
ments with  pretended  commercial  views;  have  taken  on  board  citizens 
of  the  United  States  as  passengers,  who,  on  their  arrival  at  ueotral 
ports,  have  assumed  the  character  of  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  service 
of  some  of  the  parties  in  the  contest  now  prevailing  in  oar  sonthem 
hemisphere. 

«  <<  Information,  fonnded  upon  these  representations,  haArom  time  to 
time  been  given  to  the  attorneys  and  collectors  of  the  respective  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  armaments  are  stated  to  have  been  made,  bat  from 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  necessary  evidence  to  establish  facts  on 
which  the  law  would  operate  few  prosecutions  have  been  instituted. 

*^In  reply  to  your  second  inquiry,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  commu- 
nication from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  in  the  case  of  the 
American  Eagle,  and  to  the  papers  inclosed  herewith." 

Mr.  Monroe,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fonyth,  Jan.  10, 1817.    4  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For. 
Bel.),  104. 

*<It  was  anticipated  at  an  early  stage  that  the  contest  between  Spain 
and  the  colonies  would  become  highly  intiCresting  to  the  United  States. 
It  was  natural  that  our  citizens  should  sympathize  in  events  which 
affected  their  neighbors.  It  seemed  probable  also  that  the  prosecution 
of  the  conflict  along  our  coasts  and  in  contiguous  countries  would  oc- 
casionally interrupt  our  commerce  and  otherwise  affect  the  persons  and 
property  of  our  citizens.  These  anticipations  have  been  realized.  Such 
injuries  have  been  received  from  persons  acting  under  the  authority  of 
both  the  parties,  and  for  which  redress  has  in  most  instances  been  with- 
held. Through  every  stage  of  the  conflict  the  United  States  have  main- 
tained an  impartial  neutrality,  giving  aid  to  neither  of  the  parties  in  men, 
money,  ships,  or  munitions  of  war.  They  have  regarded  the  contest 
not  in  the  light  of  an  ordinary  insurrection  or  rebellion,  but  as  a  civil 
war  between  parties  nearly  equal,  having,  as  to  neutral  powers,  equal 
rights.  Our  ports  have  been  open  to  both,  and  every  article,  the  firait 
of  our  soil  or  of  the  industry  of  our  citizens,  which  either  was  permitted 
to  take,  has  been  equally  free  to  the  other.  Should  the  colonies  estab- 
lish their  independence,  it  is  proper  now  to  state  that  this  Gk>vemment 
neither  seeks  nor  would- accept  from  them  any  advantage  in  commerce 

a 

or  otherwise  which  will  not  be  equally  open  to  all  other  nations.  The 
colonies  will  in  that  event  become  indei>endent  states,  free  firom  any 
obligation  to  or  connection  with  us  which  it  may  not  then  be  their 
interest  to  form  on  the  basis  of  a  fair  reciprocity.^ 

President  Monroe,  First  Annual  Message,  1817. 

'<  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  having  used  all  the  means  in 
its  power  to  prevent  the  fitting  out  and  arming  of  vessels  (in  this  case 
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privateers  under  Soath  American  flags,  but  alleged  to  have  been  manned 
with  American  citizens  to  cruise  against  Portugal)  in  their  ports  to  cruise 
against  any  nation  with  whom  they  are  at  peace,  and  having  faiVh fully 
carried  into  execution  the  laws  enacted  to  preserve  inviolate  the  neutral 
and  pacific  obligations  of  the  Union,  cannot  consider  itself  bound  to 
indemnify  individual  foreigners  for  losses  for  captures  over  which  the 
United  States  have  neither  control  nor  jurisdiction." 

Mr.  AdafdB,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Correa  de  Serra,  Mar.  14,  181ti.     MSS.  Notes, 
For.  Leg, 

^'By  the  usual  principles  of  international  law,  the  state  of  neutrality 
recognizes  the  cause  of  both  parties  to  the  cont«>st  as  just ;  that  is,  it 
avoids  all  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  contest.  But  when,  aban- 
doning that  neutrality,  a  nation  takes  one  side  in  a  war  of  other  parties, 
the  first  question  to  be  settled  is  the  justice  of  the  cause  to  be  assumed. 
If  the  European  allies  are  to  take  side  with  Spain,  to  reduce  her  South 
American  colonies  to  submission,  we  trust  they  will  make  some  previous 
inquiry  into  the  justice  of  the  cause  they  are  to  undertake.  As  neutrals 
we  are  not  required  to  decide  the  question  of  justice.  We  are  sure  we 
should  not  find  it  on  the  side  of  Spain." 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  G^^latin,  May  19, 1^18.    MSS.  Inst..  Ministers. 

"  In  the  civil  war  existing  between  Spain  and  the  Spanish  provinces 
in  this  hemisphere,  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  enforce  the 
laws  intended  to  preserve  an  impartial  neutrality.  Our  ports  have  been 
equally  open  to  both  parties,  and  on  the  same  conditions,  and  our  citi- 
zens have  been  equally  restrained  from  interfering  in  favor  of  either,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  other.  The  progress  of  the  war,  however,  has  oper- 
ated manifestly  in  favor  of  the  colonies.  Buenos  Ayres  still  maintains 
unshaken  the  independence  which  it  declared  in  1816,  and  has  enjoyed 
since  1810.  Like  success  has  attended  Chili  and  the  provinces  north  of 
the  La  Plata  bordering  on  it,  and  likewise  Venezuela.'' 

President  Monroe,  Third  Annual  Message,  1819. 

'*  In  the  existing  unfortunate  civil  war  between  Spain  and  the  South 
American  provinces,  the  United  States  have  constantly  avowed  and 
faithfully  maintained  an  impartial  neutrality.  No  violation  of  that 
neutrality,  by  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  has  ever  received  sanc- 
tion or  countenance  from  this  Government.  Whenever  the  laws,  pre- 
viously enacted  for  the  preservation  of  neutrality,  have  been  found,  by 
experience,  in  any  manner  defective,  they  have  been  strengthened  by 
new  provisions  and  severe  penalties.  Spanish  property,  illegally  capt- 
ured, has  been  constantly  restored  by  the  decisions  of  the  tribunals  of 
the  United  States  ]  nor  has  the  life  itself  been  spared  of  individuals 
guilty  of  piracy,  committed  upon  Spanish  property  on  the  high  seas." 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Vivos,  May  3, 1S20,    MSS.  Notes,  B'or.  Leg. 
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'<  This  contest  was  considered  at  an  early  stage  by  my  pre  decessor  a 
civil  war  in  which  the  parties  were  entitled  to  eqnal  rights  in  oar  ports. 
This  decision,  the  first  made  by  any  power,  being  formed  on  great  con- 
sideration of  the  comparative  strength  and  resources  of  the  parties,  the 
length  of  time,  and  snccessfal  opposition  made  by  the  colonies,  and  of 
all  other  circumstances  on  which  it  onght  to  depend,  was  in  strict  ac- 
cord with  the  law  of  nations.  Congress  has  invariably  acted  on  this 
principle,  having  made  no  change  in  our  relations  with  either  party. 
Oar  attitude  has,  therefore,  been  that  of  neutrality  between  them,  which 
has  been  maintained  with  the  strictest  impartiality.  'So  aid  has  been 
afforded  to  either,  nor  has  any  privilege  been  enjoyed  by  the  one  which 
has  not  been  equally  open  to  the  other  party,  and  every  exertion  has 
been  made  in  its  power  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  laws  prohibiting 
illegal  equipments  with  equal  rigor  against  both. 

^^  By  this  equality  between  the  parties  their  public  vessels  have  been 
received  in  our  ports  on  the  same  footing;  they  have  eiyoyed  an  equal 
right  to  purchase  and  export  arms,  munitions  of  war,  and  every  other 
supply,  the  exportation  of  all  articles  whatever  being  permitted  under 
laws  which  were  passed  long  before  the  commencement  of  the  contest ; 
our  citizens  have  treated  equally  with  both,  and  their  commerce  with 
each  has  been  &like  protected  by  the  Government. 

^^  Respecting  the  attitude  which  it  may  be  proper  for  the  United  States 
to  maintain  hereafter  between  the  parties,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stat- 
ing it  as  my  opinion  that  the  neutrality  heretofore  observed  should  still 
be  adhered  to.  From  the  change  in  the  Government  of  Spain  and  the 
negotiation  now  depending,  invited  by  the  Oortes  and  accepted  by  the 
colonies,  it  may  be  presumed  that  their  differences  will  be  settled  on  the 
terms  proposed  by  the  colonies.  Should  the  war  be  continued,  the  Uni- 
ted States,  regarding  its  occurrences,  will  always  have  it  in  their  power 
to  adopt  such  measures  respecting  it  as  their  honor  and  interest  may 
require." 

President  Monroei  Second  Inaugural  Address,  1821. 

^VThe  attention  of  this  Government  has  been  drawn  with  great  solici- 
tude to  other  subjects,  and  particularly  to  that  relating  to  a  state  of 
maritime  war,  involving  the  relative  rights  of  neutral  and  belligerent 
in  such  wars.  Most  of  the  difficulties  which  we  have  experienced,  and  of 
the  losses  which  we  have  sustained,  since  the  establishment  of  onr  inde- 
pendence, have  proceeded  from  the  unsettled  state  of  those  rights  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  belligerent  claim  has  been  carried  against  the 
neutral  party.  It  is  impossible  to  look  back  on  the  occurrences  of  the 
late  wars  in  Europe,  and  to  behold  the  disregard  which  was  paid  to  our 
rights  as  a  neutral  power,  and  the  waste  which  was  made  of  onr  com- 
merce by  the  parties  to  those  wars,  by  various  acts  of  tafflirnaaBpective 
Governments,  and  under  the  pretext  by  each  that  the  other  had  set  the 
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example,  withoat  great  mortiftcation,  aud  a  fixed  parpose  never  to  sab- 
mit  to  the  like  in  future." 

President  Monroe,  Eighth  Annual  Message,  1824. 

The  efforts  made  by  the  United  States  to  maintain  neutrality  in  the  oontest  be- 
tween Spain  and  Portugal,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  South  Amerioan  colo- 
nies, on  the  other,  in  connection  with  the  various  political  influences  to 
which  the  administration  was  exposed,  are  discussed  ^upra,  $$71, 72, 161a. 
See  also  Mr.  Dana's  notes  to  Wheaton,  $  440. 

In  the  4th  and  5th  volumes  of  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams'  Memoirs  wiU  be  found  much 
interesting  information  on  this  topic. 

As  to  the  bearing  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  on  this  question,  see  siipra,  $$  57| 
71.72.       '  ^ 

As  to  limits  of  United  States  neutrality  in  war  between  Mexico  and  Texas,  see 
Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Eilis,  Dec.  9,  1836.  MSS.  Inst.,  Mex. ; 
»upra,  $$  58,  348d.  9 

As  to  neutrality  in  respect  to  Mexico,  see  report  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State » 
Jan.  8,  1838,  House  Doc.  74,  25th  Cong.,  2d  sees. 

The  President's  proclamation  in  1838,  in  respect  to  the  Canadian  troubles,  will 
be  found  in  the  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.,  1849-^50,  vol.  38,  1074. 

The  message  of  President  Van  Buren,  Jan.  8,  1838,  as  to  breaches  of  neutrality 
on  our  northern  frontier,  will  be  found  in  House  Ex.  Doc.  73,  25th  Cong., 
2d 


*^  Depredations  by  our  citizens  upon  nations  at  peace  with  the  United 
States,  or  combinations  for  committing  them,  have  at  all  times  been 
rei^arded  by  the  American  Oovernmeut  aud  people  with  the  greatest 
abhorrence.  Military  incursions  by  our  citizens  into  countries  so  situ- 
ated, and  the  commission  of  acts  of  violence  on  the  members  thereof,  in 
order  to  effect  a  change  in  its  Government,  or  under  any  pretext  what- 
ever, have,  from  the  commencement  of  our  Government,  been  held 
equally  criminal  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  them,  and  as  much 
deserving  panishmeut  as  would  be  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace 
by  the  perpetration  of  similar  acts  within  our  own  territory.'' 

President  Van  Buren,  Second  Annual  Message,  1838. 

The  President's  proclamation  of  Aug.  11,  1849,  as  to  threatened  inTasion  of 

Cuba  and  Mexico  is  found  in  the  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.,  1849-*50,  vol. 

39,  77. 

*^  Although  these  offenders  against  the  laws  have  forfeited  the  pro- 
tection of  their  country,  yet  the  Gk)verDment  may,  so  fiar  as  is  consist- 
ent  with  its  obligations  to  other  countries,  and  its  flxpd  purpose  to 
maintain  and  enforce  the  laws,  entertain  sympathy  for  their  unoffend- 
ing families  and  friends,  as  well  as  a  feeling  of  compassion  for  them- 
selves. Accordingly  no  proper  effort  has  been  spared,  aud  none  will 
be  spared,  to  procure  the  release  of  sach  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
engaged  in  this  unlawful  enterprise,  as  are  now  in  confinement  in  Spain ; 
bat  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  interposition  with  the  Gk)vernment  of 
tbat  country  may  not  be  considered  as  affording  any  ground  of  expecta- 
tion that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will,  hereafter,  feel 
itself  under  any  obligation  of  duty  to  interfere  for  the  liberation  or 
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pardon  of  sach  persons  as  are  flagrant  offenders  against  the  law  of 
nations  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  Those  laws  most  be  exe. 
cated.  If  we  desire  to  maintain  oar  respectability  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  it  behooves  ns  to  enforce  steadily  and  sternly  the  neutral- 
ity acts  passed  by  Oongress,  and  to  follow,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  viola- 
tion of  those  acts  with  condign  punishment. 

^'  Bat  what  gives  a  peculiar  criminality  to  this  invasion  of  Cuba  is 
that,  under  the  lead  of  Spanish  subjects  and  with  the  aid  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  it  had  its  origin  with  many  in  motives  of  capldity. 
Money  was  advanced  by  individuals,  probably  in  considerable  amounts, 
to  purchase  Cuban  bonds,  as  they  have  been  called,*  issued  by  Lopez, 
sold,  doubtless,  at  a  very  large  discount,  and  for  the  payment  of  which 
the  public  l^nds  and  public  property  of  Cuba,  of  whatever  kind,  and 
the  fiscal  resources  of  the  people  and  Government  of  that  island,  from 
whatiCver  source  to  be  derived,  were  pledged,  as  well  as  the  good  faith 
of  the  Government  expected  to  be  established.  All  these  means  of  pay- 
ment, it  is  evident,  were  only  to  be  obtained  by  a  process  of  bloodshed, 
war,  and  revolution.  None  will  deny  that  those  who  set  on  foot  military 
expeditions  against  foreign  states  by  means  like  these  are  far  more  cal- 
pable  than  the  ignorant  and  the  necessitous  whom  they  induce  to  go 
forth  as  the  ostensible  parties  in  the  proceeding.  These  originators  of 
the  invasion  of  Cuba  seem  to  have  determined  with  coolness  and  system 
upon  au  undertaking  which  should  disgrace  their  country,  violate  its 
laws,  and  put  to  hazard  the  lives  of  ill-informed  and  deluded  men. 
You  will  consider  whether  further  legislation  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  perpetration  of  such  offenses  In  future. 

'^  No  individuals  have  a  right  to  hazard  the  peace  of  the  country  or  to 
violate  its  laws  upon  va^ue  notions  of  altering  or  reforming  Grovem- 
ments  in  other  states.  This  principle  is  not  only  reasonable  in  itself 
and  in  accordance  with  public  law,  but  is  ingrafted  into  the  codes  of 
other  nations  as  well  as  our  own.  Bat  while  such  are  the  sentiments  of 
this  Governitaent  it  may  be  added  that  every  independent  nation  must 
be  presumed  to  be  able  to  defend  its  possessions  against  unauthorized 
individuals  banded  together  to  attack  them.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  at  all  times  since  its  establishment  has  abstained  and 
has  sought  to  restrain  the  citizens  of  the  country  from  entering  into 
controversies  between  other  powers  and  to  observe  all  the  duties  of 
neutrality.  At  an  early  period  of  the  Government — ^in  the  administra- 
tion of  Washington — several  laws  were  passed  for  this  purpose*  The 
main  provisions  of  these  laws  were  re-enacted  by  act  of  April,  1818,  by 
which,  amongst  other  things,  it  was  declared  that  if  any  person  shall, 
within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  begin  or  set  on 
foot  or  provide  or  prepare  the  means  for  any  military  expedition  or  en- 
terprise to  be  carried  on  from  thence  against  the  territory  or  dominion 
of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people  with 
whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace,  every  person  so  offending  shall 
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be  deemed  gnilty  of  a  high  miHdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  uot  exceed- 
ing three  thoasand  dollars  and  imprisoned  not  more  than  three  years ; 
and  this  law  has  been  executed  and  enforced  to  the  fall  extent  of  the 
power  of  the  Grovernment  from  that  day  to  this. 

^^  In  proclaiming  and  adhering  to  the  doctrine  of  neatrality  and  non- 
intervention the  United  States  have  not  followed  the  lead  of  other  civi- 
lized nations ;  they  have  taken  the  lead  themselves,  and  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  others.  This  was  admitted  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
modern  British  statesmen,  who  said  in  Parliament,  while  a  minister  of  " 
the  Crown,  ^  that  if  he  wished  for  a  gnide  in  a  system  of  neatrality  he 
should  take  that  laid  down  by  America  in  the  days  of  Washington  and 
the  Secretaryship  of  Jefferson' ;  and  we  see,  in  fact,  that  the  act  of  Oon- 
^ress  of  1818  was  followed  the  sacceeding  year  by  an  act  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England  sabstantially  the  same  in  its  general  provisions.  Up^ 
to  that  time  there  had  been  no  similar  law  in  England,  except  certain 
highly  penal  statutes  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  II,  prohibiting  Eng- 
lish subjects  from  enlisting  in  foreign  service,  the  avowed  object  of 
which  statutes  was  that  foreign  armies,  raised  for  the  parpose  of  restor- 
ing  the  house  of  Stuart  to  the  throne,  should  not  be  strengthened  by 
recruits  from  England  herself. 

*^  All  must  see  that  difficulties  may  arise  in  carrying  the  laws  referred 
to  into  execution  in  a  country  now  having  three  or  four  thousand  miles 
of  seacoast,  with  an  infinite  number  of  ports  and  harbors  and  small  in- 
lets, from  some  of  which  unlawful  expeditions  may  suddenly  set  fi^rth^ 
without  the  knowledge  of  Government,  against  the  possessions  of  for- 
eign states." 

President  FiUmore,  Second  Annnal  Message,  1851;  Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State. 

^^  In  reply  the  undersigned  has  to  acquaint  General  Almonte  that 
there  is  no  law  of  the  United  States  which  authorizes  the  refusal  of  a 
clearance  to  a  vessel  bound  to  a  port  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  or  the 
imposition  of  any  i>enalty  for  the  entrance  of  a  United  States  vessel 
into  such  a  port  for  commercial  purposes  only.  The  just  belligerent 
rights,  however,  of  all  powers,  engaged  in  civil  or  foreign  war,  so  far  as 
those  rights  may  be  invaded  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  are,  it  is 
conceived,  amply  protected  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  20th  of  Aprils 
1818." 

Mr.  Marcj«  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Almonte,  May  14,  18o5.    BiSS.  Notes,  Mez. 

^^  A  grand  jury  of  this  country  having  presented  yourself  and  Colonel 
Kinney  for  a  violation  of  our  laws  in  getting  up  the  expedition.  Colonel 
Kinney  having  evaded  trial  by  leaving  the  United  States,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  having  declared  it  to  be  an  intended  hostile  in- 
vasion of  its  territories,  you  ought  not  to  indulge  the  slightest  expec- 
tation that  this  Government  could  be  induced  to  aid  or  countenance 
the  enterprise.  In  view  of  what  has  already  been  disclosed,  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  assume  as  an  undoubted  fnct,  and  act  upon  it  as  such,. 
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yonr  declaration  that  your  undertaking  is  conformable  to  the  laws  of 
your  own  country  and  not  liable  to  objection  from  the  aathorities  of  the 
country  which  is  the  seat  of  your  contemplated  operations. 

<<  This  Government  acknowledges  it  to  be  a  duty  to  protect  the  righto 
of  its  citizens  engaged  in  lawful  pursuits  abroad  from  tyrannical  power, 
and  will  not  shrink  from  the  performance  of  that  duty  on  any  and  all 
proper  occasions ;  but  it  does  not  believe  that  you  present  a  case  where 
this  duty  arises. 

^^  It  has  also  another  duty  to  perform  not  at  all  incompatible  with  the 
former ;  it  is  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  all  foreign  powers,  and 
to  discountenance  and  repress,  when  illegal,  all  enterprises  designed  to 
disturb  the  safety  or  tranquillity  of  any  other  state. 

^'  I  am  aware  that  civil  discord  now  prevails  in  the  Republic  of  Nic- 
aragua, and  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  what  one  party  oppose  another 
may  favor.  While  this  Gk^vemment  believes  it  prudent  to  abstain  from 
interfering  as  far  as  practicable  with  these  internal  divisions,  yet  it  can- 
not decline,  in  certain  emergencies,  to  decide  who  possess  the  political 
power  of  the  state.  Our  minister  in  Nicaragua  has  regarded  the  au- 
thorities which  issued  the  proclamation  against  your  expedition  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  executive  power  of  Nicaragua ;  he  has  been  received 
bv  and  has  treated  with  them  as  the  Gk^vernment  of  that  connrrv,  and 
has  lately  negotiated  a  treaty  with  them.  This  fact  has  an  importaDt 
bearing  on  the  subjects  presented  in  your  letter  of  the  26th  instant, 
and  sustains  the  positions  I  have  taken  in  this  reply  to  it." 

Mr.  Maroy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fabers,  Jane  29,  18&5.    MSS.  Doni.  Let. 

<^The  Government  of  the  undersigned  regrets  that  persons  who  may 
owe  it  either  temporary  or  permanent  allegiance  should  proceed  from 
the  United  States  to  any  foreign  country  for  hostile  purposes,  and  ac- 
knowledges its  obligation  to  prevent  this  misdemeanor  by  all  profier 
means.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  by  which  this  policy  and  obli- 
gation are  declared  and  acknowledged  are  believed  to  be  ample  for 
their  purpose.  Circumstances,  however,  imputable  neither  to  the  Id- 
adequacy  of  those  laws  nor  to  the  want  of  good  faith  in  the  peisoiis 
charged  with  their  administration,  may  occasionally  enable  offenders 
to  escape  detection." 

Mr.  Maroy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Molina,  Deo.  10, 18^.    MSS.  Notes,  Ceot.  Am. 

^<  The  United  States  gave  an  early  example  to  other  nations  in  regard 
to  its  neutral  duties  by  enacting  stringent  neutrality  laws;  they  cer- 
tainly preceded  Great  Britain  in  legislation  upon  the  subject.  These 
laws  have  laid  upon  the  citizens  or  residents  of  the  United  States  sach 
restraints  as  neutral  obligations  towards  other  states  require,  or  are 
compatible  with  the  spirit  of  free  institutions.  They  prohibit  enlist- 
ments for  foreign  service  within  the  limit^s  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
agreement  to  go  beyond  those  limits,  for  the  purpose  of  sach  enlist- 
ments ;  they  denounce,  under  heavy  penalties,  the  fitting  out  of  priva- 
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teers  or  the  organiziDg  any  expeditions  against  foreign  states  or  their 
territories.  Mr.  Molina  will  find  it  difficult  to  show  an  instance  in  which 
any  other  country,  including  his  own,  hus  done  more  hy  legislation  than 
the  United  States  to  preserve  with  fidelity  neutral  relations  with  other 
powers.  The  execution  of  these  laws  is  all  that  can  be  required  of  this 
Oovernment  in  maintaining  its  foreign  relations.'' 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Moliua,  Apr.  25, 1856.     MS8.  Notes,  Cent.  Am. 

In  Mr.  Cass's  instructioDS  of  July  25, 1858,  to  Mr.  Lamar  (MSS.  Inst.,  Cent.  Am.), 
the  vigilance  and  good  f^ith  of  the  United  States  in  patting  down  filibus- 
tering preparations  in  Nicaragua  is  shown  in  detail. 

^^A  Government  is  responsible  only  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  its 
international  duties,  but  not  for  the  consequences  of  illegal  enterprises 
of  which  it  had  no  knowledge,  or  which  the  want  of  proof  or  other  cir- 
enmstanees  rendered  it  unable  to  prevent." 

Mr.  Cass,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Molina,  Nov.  dS,  I860.'    MSS.  Notes,  Cent.  Am. 

It  is  within  the  competency  of  a  belligerent  to  place,  as  a  war  measure, 
the  export  of  anthracite  coal  under  such  limitationB  as  would  most  cripple 
its  antagonist. 

Mr.  Seward,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Stuart,  Oct.  8,  1802.    MSS.  Notes,  Gr.  Brit. 
Mr.  Seward  to  Lord  Lyons,  Jan.  9, 1863;  ibid.    Same  to  Bame,Mar.  18, 1864.  ibid; 
see  stipra,  $  369. 

When  notified  of  the  Orimean  war,  the  Secretary  of  State  informed 
the  French  minister  at  Washington  <'  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
imposed  severe  restrictions  not  only  upon  its  own  citizens,  but  upon  all 
persons  who  might  be  resident  in  this  country,  against  equipping  priva-' 
teers,  receiving  commissions,  or  enlisting  men  therein,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  a  part  in  any  foreign  war ;  that  it  was  not  apprehended  that 
there  would  be  any  attempt  to  violate  these  laws,  but  should  the  just 
expectation  of  the  President  be  disappointed,  he  would  not  fail  in  his 
duty  to  use  the  power  with  which  he  was  invested  to  enforce  obedience 
to  them." 

Mr.  Seward,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dayton,  Oct.  24,  1863.    MSS.  Inst.,  France. 

^  • 

While  objecting  to  a  continuance  granted  by^the  presiding  judge  in 
the  trial  of  the  case  of  Bumble,  tried  and  acquitted  in  England  in  1865 
for  breach  of  neutrality  laws,  ^Hhe  Government  acknowledges  that  it 
does  not  otherwise  find  any  sufficient  ground  for  questioning  the  learn- 
ing or  impartiality  of  the  presiding  judge  in  the  conduct  of  the  trial." 

Mr.  Seward,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Bir.  Adams,  Mar.  21,  1865.    MSS.  Inst,  6r.  Brit. 

Persons  and  vessels  arrested  under  order  of  the  President  for  breach 
of  neutrality  may  be  detained  by  the  naval  forces  of  the  United  States, 
under  his  directions,  until  lawfully  discharged. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Edwards,  June  29, 1869.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

*^Itis  impossible  not  to  compare  and  contrast  the  conduct  of  the 
itates-general  as  regards  Great  Britain,  on  occasion  of  the  revolt  of 
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the  British  colonieB,  with  that  of  Great  Britain  as  regards  the  insurrec- 
tion iu  the  Southern  States.  No  fleets  were  fitted  out  by  America  in  the 
ports  of  the  Netherlands  to  prey  on  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain. 
Only  in  a  single  instance  did  American  cruisers  have  temporary  har- 
borage in  the  Texel.  Tear  after  year  the  exports  of  manitions  of  war 
from  the  Netherlands  were  forbidden  by  the  states-general,  the  more 
completely  to  fulfill  their  duty  of  amity  and  neutrality  towards  Great 
Britain.  But,  nevertheless,  Great  Britain  treated  a  declaration  of  nea- 
trality  by  the  states-general,  and  the  observance  of  that  declaration,  as 
a  sufficient  cause  of  war  against  the  Netherlands,  prior  to  which  the 
British  Government  continually  complained  of  the  occasional  supplies 
derived  by  the  colonies  from  the  island  of  St.  Bustatius.  How  light  ia 
this  respect  would  have  been  the  burdens  of  the  United  States  during 
the  late  insurrection  if  British  aid  had  been  confined  to  a  contraband 
commerce  between  the  insurgents  and  the  port  of  Nassau  I" 

Mr.  Fish,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Motley,  Sept.  25.  1869.    MSS.  Inst,  Or.  Brit 

<<The  Government  of  the  XTnited  States  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
originated  the  modern  doctrine  of  the  obligations  of  neutrals  to  main- 
tain their  neutrality.  They  were  the  first  to  make  that  international 
obligation  the  subject  of  a  municipal  law.  They  have  been  loyal  to  that 
doctrine  throughout  their  history.  They  have  suffered  because  other 
I>owers  have  been  less  loyal  to  it  than  themselves,  and  they  have  con- 
tinued to  maintain  it  throughout  the  present  disturbances  in  the  islands 
of  the  West  Indies.  If  there  was  any  neglect  to  properly  scrutinize  the 
character  of  these  vessels  in  the  United  States,  which  I  do  not  admit, 
it  was  due  in  the  one  case  to  the  neglect  of  the  minister  of  Qayti  and 
in  the  other  case  to  the  neglect  of  the  Haytian  consul." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bassett,  Oct.  13,  1869.    MSS.  Inst.,  Hayti. 

In  July,  1869,  the  President  issued  to  the  district-attorney  and  mar- 
shal for  the  eastern  district  of  New  York  a  commission  empowering 
them,  or  either  of  them,  ^^  to  employ  such  part  of  the  land  or  naval 
forces  of  the  XTnited  States,  or  of  the  militia  thereof,  for  the  purposes 
indicated  by  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  April  20, 1818,  commonly 
known  as  the  neutrality  act." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pierrepont,  Jaly  13, 1809.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

Orders  were  at  the  same  time  given  for  the  capture  of  all  oonoemed 
in  expeditions  violating  such  law. 

Ihid. 

See  also  Mr.  Fish's  letter  to  Mr.  Pierrepont,  of  July  15, 1869 ;  Mr.  Fish  to  Mr. 

Barlow,  July  17,  1809 ;  Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Bobeson,  Aug.  IQ,  1869;  Mr.  Fish 

to  Mr.  Barlow,  Aag.  10,  1869,  as  to  oustody  of  gunboats  seised  under  aboTs 

order.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 
As  to  the  subsequent  destiny  of  these  gunboats  see  Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Pierrepontv 

Nov.  26,  1869.    Ibid. 
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<^  Whereas  a  state  of  war  anhappily  exists  between  France,  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  North  Oerman  Confederacy  and  its  allies,  on  the  other 
side ;  and  whereas  the  United  States  are  on  terms  of  friendship  and 
amity  with  all  the  contending  powers,  and  with  the  persons  inhabiting 
their  several  dominions ;  and  whereas  great  numbers  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  reside  within  the  territories  or  dominions  of  each  of 
the  said  belligerents,  and  carry  on  commerce,  trade,  or  other  business 
or  pursuits  therein,  protected  by  the  faith  of  treaties ;  and  whereas  great 
numbers  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  each  of  the  said  belligerents  reside 
within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  carry  on 
commerce,  trade,  or  other  business  or  pursuits  therein;  and  whereas 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  without  interfering  with  the  free  expres- 
sion of  opinion  and  sympathy,  or  with  the  open  manufacture  or  sale  of 
arms  or  munitions  of  war,  nevt^rtheless  impose  upon  all  persons  who 
may  be  within  their  territory  and  jurisdiction  the  duty  of  an  impartial 
neutrality  during  the  existence  of  the  contest : 

'•Now,  therefore,  f,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  President  of  the  United  States, 
Id  order  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States  and  of  their 
citizens  and  of  persons  within  their  territory  and  jurisdiction,  and  to 
entorce  their  laws,  and  in  order  that  all  persons,  being  warned  of  the 
general  tenor  of  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States  in  this  be- 
half, and  of  the  law  of  nations,  may  thus  be  prevented  from  an  uninten- 
tional violation  of  the  same,  do  hereby  declare  and  proclaim  that  by 
the  act  passed  on  the  20th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  ISIS,  commonly  known 
as  the  '  neutrality  law,'  the  following  acts  are  forbidden  to  be  done, 
under  severe  penalties,  within  the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  to  wit : 

''  1.  Accepting  and  exercising  a  commission  to  serve  either  of  the 
said  belligerents  by  land  or  by  sea  against  the  other  belligerent. 

''2.  Enlisting  or  entering  into  the  service  of  either  of  the  said  bellig- 
erents as  a  soldier,  or  as  a  marine,  or  seaman  on  board  of  any  vessel  of 
war,  letter  of  marque,  or  privateer. 

'<3.  Hiring  or  retaining  another  person  to  enlist  or  enter  himself  in  the 
service  of  either  of  the  said  belligerents  as  a  soldier,  or  as  a  marine,  or 
seaman  on  board  of  any  vessel  of  war,  letter  of  marque,  or  privateer. 

'^4.  Hiring  another  person  to  go  beyond  the  limits  or  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  with  intent  to  be  enlisted  as  aforesaid. 

'^5.  Hiring  another  person  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  with  the  intent  to  be  entered  into  service  as  aforesaid. 

^^  G.  Retaining  another  person  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  with  intent  to  be  enlisted  as  aforesaid. 

**7.  Betaining  another  person  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  with  intent  to  be  entered  into  service  as  aforesaid.  (But  the 
said  act  is  not  to  be  construed  to  extend  to  a  citizen  or  subject  of  either 
belhgerent  who,  being  transiently  within  the  United  States,  shall,  on 
board  of  any  vessel-of-war,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  arrival  within  the 
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XTnited  States,  was  fitted  and  equipped  as  such  vessel  of  war,  enlist  or 
enter  himself  or  hire  or  retain  another  subject  or  citizen  of  the  same 
belligerent,  who  is  transiently  within  the  United  States,  to  enlist  or 
enter  himself  to  serve  such  belligerent  on  board  such  vessel-of-war,  if 
the  XTnited  States  shall  then  be  at  peace  with  such  belligerent.) 

<^8;  Fitting  out  and  arming,  or  attempt  to  fit  out  and  arm,  or  procur- 
ing to  be  fitted  out  and  armed,  or  knowingly  being  concerned  in  the 
furnishing,  fitting  out,  or  arming  of  any  ship  or  vessel  with  intent  that 
such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  either  of  the 
said  belligerents. 

*'  9.  Issuing  or  delivering  a  commission  within  the  territory  or  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  for  any  ship  or  vessel  to  the  intent  that 
she  may  be  employed  as  aforesaid. 

'^  10.  Increasing  or  augmenting,  or  procuring  to  be  increased  or  aug- 
mented, or  knowingly  being  concerned  in  increasing  or  augmenting,  the 
force  of  any  shipof-war,  cruiser,  or  other  armed  vessel,  which  at  the 
time  of  her  arrival  within  the  United  States  was  a  ship-of-war,  cruiser, 
or  armed  vessel  in  the  service  of  either  of  the  said  belligerents,  or  be- 
longing to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  either,  by  adding  to  the  number 
of  guns  of  such  vessels,  or  by  changing  those  on  board  of  her  for  guns 
of  a  larger  caliber,  or  by  the  addition  thereto  of  any  equipment  solely 
applicable  to  war. 

^^  II.  Beginning  or  setting  on  foot  or  providing  or  preparing  the 
means  for  any  military  expedition  or  enterprise  to  be  carried  on  from 
the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  against  the  territories 
or  dominions  of  either  of  the  said  belligerents. 

^i  And  I  do  further  declare  and  proclaim  that  by  the  nineteenth  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  which  was  concluded  between 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  United  States  of  America,  oa 
the  11th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1799,  which  article  was  revived  by  the 
treaty  of  May  1,  A.  D.  1828,  between  the  same  parties,  and  is  still  in 
force,  it  was  agreed  that '  the  vessels-ofwar^  public  and  private,  of  both 
parties,  shall  carry  freely,  wheresoever  they  please,  the  vessels  and 
efiects  taken  from  their  enemies,  without  being  obliged  to  pay  any  da- 
ties,  charges,  or  fees  to  officers  of  admiralty,  of  the  customs,  or  any 
others ;  nor  shall  such  prizes  be  arrested,  searched,  or  put  under  any 
legal  process,  when  they  come  to  and  enter  the  ports  of  the  other  party, 
but  may  freely  be  carried  out  again  at  any  time  by  their  captors  to  the 
places  expressed  in  their  commissions,  which  the  commanding  officer  of 
such  vessel  shall  be  obliged  to  show.' 

^^  And  I  do  further  declare  and  proclaim  that  it  has  been  offidaUy 
communicated  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  the  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  JH'orth  Oerman  Con- 
federation, at  Washington,  that  private  property  on  the  high  seas  will 
be  exempted  from  seizure  by  the  ships  of  His  M%jesty  the  King  of  ProB- 
vsia,  without  regard  to  reciprocity. 
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^'  And  I  do  further  declare  and  proclaim  that  it  has  been  officially 
commanicated  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  the  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  the  P'rench,  at  Washington,  that  orders  have  been  given  that,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  the  commanders  of  the  French  forces  on  laud  and 
on  the  seas  shall  scrupulously  observe  toward  neatral  powers  the  rules 
of  international  law,  and  that  they  shall  strictly  adhere  to  the  principles 
set  forth  in  the  declaration  of  the  congress  of  Paris  of  the  16th  of  April, 
1856,  that  is  to  say :  1st.  That  privateering  is  and  remains  abolished. 
2d.  That  the  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of 
contraband  of  war.  3d.  That  neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  con- 
traband of  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture  under  the  enemy's  flag.  4tb. 
That  blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective,  that  is  to  say, 
maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of 
the  enemy ;  and  that,  although  tUe  United  States  have  not  adhered  to 
the  declaration  of  1856,  the  vessels  of  His  Majesty  will  not  seize  enemy's 
property  found  on  board  of  a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  provided  that 
property  is  not  contraband  of  war. 

"And  I  do  further  declare  and  proclaim  that  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States  and  the  law  of  nations  alike  require  that  no  person  within  the 
territory  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  shall  take  part,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  the  said  war,  but  shall  remain  at  peace  with  each  of 
the  said  belligerents,  and  shall  maintain  a  strict  and  impartial  neutral- 
ity, and  that  whatever  privileges  shall  be  accorded  to  one  belligerent 
within  the  ports  of  the  United  States  shall  be  in  like  manner  accorded 
to  the  other. 

"And  I  do  hereby  enjoin  all  the  good  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  all  persons  residing  or  being  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  to  observe  the  laws'  thereof,  and  to  commit  no  act 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  statutes,  or  in  violation  of  the  law 
of  nations  in  that  behalf. 

"And  I  do  hereby  warn  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  all  per- 
sons residing  or  being  within  their  territory  or  jurisdiction,  that,  while 
the  free  and  full  ex])ression  of  sympathies  in  public  and  private  is  not 
restricted  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  military  forces  in  aid  of 
either  belligerent  cannot  lawfully  be  originated  or  organized  within 
their  jurisdiction;  and  that  while  all  persons  may  lawfuUy,  and  with- 
out restriction,  by  reason  of  the  aforesaid  state  of  war,  manufacture 
and  sell  within  the  United  States  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and 
other  articles  ordinarily  known  as '  contraband  of  war,'  yet  they  cannot 
carry  such  article3  upon  the  high  seas  for  the  use  or  service  of  either 
belligerent,  nor  can  they  transport  soldiers  and  officers  of  either,  or 
attempt  to  break  any  blockade  which  may  be  lawfully  established  and 
maintained  during  the  war,  without  incurring  the  risk  of  hostile  capt- 
ure and  the  penalties  denounced  by  the  law  of  nations  in  that  behalf. 

''And  I  do  hereby  give  notice  that  all  citizens  of  the  United  States^ 
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and  others  who  may  claim  the  protection  of  this  Governmeut,  who  may 
miscoDdact  themselves  in  the  premises,  will  do  so  at  their  peril,  and 
that  they  can  in  no  wise  obtain  any  protection  from  the  GrOFernmeot  of 
the  V  lited  States  against  the  consequences  of  tlieir  miscondnct." 

Presideut  Grant's  neutrality  proclamation,  Ang.  23,  1870.    For.  Rel.,  1870. 

«<  Whereas  on  the  22(1  day  of  Aiignst,  1870,  my  proclamation  was 
issued,  enjoining  neutrality  in  the  present  war  between  France  and 
the  North  German  Oonfederation  and  its  allies,  and  declaring,  so  far 
as  then  seemed  to  be  necessary,  the  respective  rights  and  obligations 
of  the  belligerent  parties  and  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and 
whereas  subsequent  information  gives  reason  to  apprehend  that  armed 
cruisers  of  the  belligerents  may  be  tempted  to  abuse  the  hospitality 
accorded  to  them  in  the  ports,  harbors,  roadsteads,  and  other  waters  of 
the  United  States,  by  making  such  waters  subservient  to  the  purposes 
of  war: 

"Now,  therefore,  I,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  declai-e  that  any  frequenting  and 
use  of  the  waters  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
by  the  armed  vessels  of  either  belligerent,  whether  public  ships  or 
privateers,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  hostile  operations,  or  as 
posts  of  observation  upon  the  shipsof-war  or  privateers  or  merchant 
vessels  of  the  other  belligerent  lying  within  or  being  about  to  enter  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  must  be  regarded  as  unfriendly  and 
offensive,  and  in  violation  of  that  neutrality  which  it  is  the  determina- 
tion of  this  Government  to  observe;  and  to  the  end  that  the  hazard 
and  inconvenience  of  such  apprehended  practices  may  be  avoided,  I 
further  proclaim  and  declare  that,  from  and  after  the  12th  day  of  Octo- 
ber instant,  and  during  the  oontinnance  of  the  present  hostilities 
between  France  and  the  North  German  Confederation  and  its  allies, 
no  ship-of-war  or  privateer  of  either  belligerent  shall  be  permitted  to 
make  use  of  any  port,  harbor,  roadstead,  or  other  waters  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  as  a  station  or  place  of  resort  for  any 
warlike  purpose,  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any  facilities  of  war- 
like equipment;  and  no  ship  of- war  or  privateer  of  either  belligerent 
shall  be  permitted  to  sail  out  of  or  leave,  any  port,  harbor,  or  road- 
stead, or  waters  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  fh)ni 
wiiich  a  vessel  of  the  other  belligerent  (whether  the  same  shall  be  a 
ship-of-war,  a  privateer,  or  a  merchant  ship)  shall  have  previously 
departed,  until  after  the  expiration  of  at  least  twenty -four  hours  fh>m 
the  departure  of  such  last-mentioned  vessel  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States.  If  any  ship-of-war  or  privateer  of  either  belligerent 
shall,  after  the  time  this  notification  takes  effect,  enter  any  port,  har- 
bor, roadstead,  or  waters  of  the  United  States,  such  vessel  shall  be 
required  to  depart  and  to  put  to  sea  within  twenty -four  hours  after  her 
entrance  into  such  port,  harbor,  roadstead,  or  waters,  except  in  case  of 
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0tre08  of  weather  or  of  her  reqairing  provisions  or  things  necessary  for 
the  subsistence  of  her  crew,  or  for  repairs;  in  either  of  which  cases  the 
aathorities  of  the  port  or  of  the  nearest  port  (as  the  case  may  be)  shall 
require  her  to  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  expiration  of  such 
period  of  twenty-four  hours,  without  permitting  her  to  take  in  sup- 
plies beyond  what  may  be  necessary  for  her  immediate  use:  and  no 
such  vessel  whi<)h  may  have  been  permitted  to  remain  within  the 
-waters  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  repair  shall  continue 
within  such  port,  harbor,  roadstead,  or  waters  for  a  longer  period  than 
twenty-four  hours  after  her  necessary  repairs  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted, unless  within  such  twenty-four  hours  a  vessel,  whether  ship-of- 
war,  privateer,  or  merchant  ship  of  the  other  belligerent,  shall  have 
•departed  therefrom,  in  which  case  the  time  limited  for  the  departure  of 
such  ship-of-war  or  privateer  shall  be  extended  so  far  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  an  interval  of  not  less  than  twenty-four  hours  between 
such  departure  and  that  of  any  shipof  war,  privateer,  or  merchant  ship 
•of  the  other  belligerent  which  may  have  previously  qait  the  same  port, 
harbor,  roadstead,  or  waters.  No  ship-of-war  or  privateer  of  either 
belligerent  shall  be  detained  in  any  port,  harbor,  roadstead,  or  waters 
of  the  Fnited  States  more  than  twenty -four  hours,  by  reason  of  the 
successive  departures  from  such  port,  harbor,  roadstead,  or  waters  of 
more  than  one  vessel  of  the  other  belligerent.  But  if  there  be  several 
vessels  of  each  or  either  of  the  two  belligerents  in  the  same  port,  har- 
bor, roadstead,  or  waters,  the  order  of  their  dejlarture  therefrom  shall 
be  so  arranged  as  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  leaving  alternately  to 
the  vessels  of  the  respective  belligerents,  and  to  cause  the  least  deten- 
tion consistent  with  the  objects  of  this  proclamation.  No  ship-of-war 
or  privateer  of  either  belligerent  shall  be  permitted,  while  In  any  port, 
harbor,  roadstead,  or  waters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  to  take  in  any  supplies  except  provisions  and  such  other  things 
as  may  be  requisite  for  the  subsistence  of  her  crew,  and  except  so 
much  coal  only  as  may  be  sufficient  to  carry  such  vessel,  if  without  sail 
power,  to  the  nearest  European  port  of  her  own  country;  or  in  case  the 
vessel  is  rigged  to  go  under  sail,  and  may  also  be  propelled  by  steam 
power,  then  with  half  the  quantity  of  coal  which  she  would  be  entitled 
to  receive  if  dependent  upon  steam  alone;  and  no  coal  shaU  be  again 
supplied  to  any  such  ship-of-war  or  privateer  in  the  same  or  any  other 
X>ort,  harbor,  roadstead,  or  waters  of  the  United  States,  without  special 
permission,  until  after  the  expiration  of  three  months  from  the  time 
when  such  coal  may  have  been  last  supplied  to  her  within  the  waters 
of  the  United  States,  unless  such  ship-of-war  or  privateer  shall,  since 
last  thus  supplied,  have  entered  a  European  port  of  the  Oovemment 
to  which  she  belongs." 

Preaident  Grant's  proolamation  of  Oot.  8,  1670.    For.  Rel.,  1870. 
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^<  The  underBigned,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  Am^- 
ica,  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  two  notes  which 
Mr.  Lopez  Eoberts,  the  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary of  Spain,  did  him  the  honor  to  address  to  him  on  the  17th  instant 
One  of  these  notes  incloses  copies  of  a  correspondence  between  the 
Spanish  consul  at  New  York  and  the  district  attorney  of  the  United 
States  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  in  relation  to  the  steamer 
Hornet. 

^<  In  transmitting  this  correspondence  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts  avails  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  make  certain  comments  upon  the  conduct  of  some 
of  the  officers  of  the  United  States  towards  that  steamer.  If  the  under- 
signed correctly  apprehends  the  purpose  of  that  note  of  Mr.  Lopez 
Roberts,  its  complaints  relate  to  acts  said  to  have  been  done,  or  omitted 
to  be  done,  at  two  distinct  periods.  Those  first  complained  of  are^ 
charged  as  happening  about  the  time  when  the  correspondence  took 
place  between  the  Spanish  consul  and  the  district  attorney.  The  re- 
maining charges  relate  to  matters  that  took  place  prior  to  that  corre- 
spondence, and  which  have  no  connection  with  it.  With  regard  to  the 
first  complaint,  it  would  appear,  from  the  correspondence  transmitted 
by  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts,  that  the  Spanish  consul  at  New  York,  on  the  8th 
instant,  informed  the  district  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York  that,  in  compliance  with  a  supposed  intimation  or  suggestion  from 
the  Secretary  of  State,  he  called  his  attention  to  the  steamer  Hornet^ 
that  that  steamer  had  been  formerly  employed  in  illegal  expeditions 
against  Cuba ;  that  she  had  been  libeled  for  this  at  Wilmington ;  that 
on  the  7th  day  of  June  last,  bonds  were  given  for  her  discharge,  and 
she  was  released ;  that  she  was  then  brought  to  the  port  of  New  York; 
that  the  Spanish  consul  again  made  complaint  agaiust  her,  and  she  was 
again  seized  and  libeled  on  the  6th  day  of  October  last ;  that,  applica- 
tion being  made  for  her  release,  a  hearing  was  had  before  the  court,  in 
which  the  Spanish  consul  took  part ;  that,  as  the  result  of  that  judicial 
hearing,  she  was  again  released ;  that  the  consul,  at  the  date  of  his 
letter,  had  information,  on  which  he  relied  with  perfect  confidence,  that 
the  steamer  was  being  fitted  out  in  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  proceeding  to  sea,  and  there,  taking  on  board  military  expedi- 
tions from  Nassau  and  Key  West,  and  conducting  them  to  the  coast  of 
Cuba;  that  he  thought  his  note  to  a  local  prosecuting  officer  as  ^suffi- 
cient to  call  for  the  exercise  of  the  ample  preventive  power  of  this 
Gk)vemment  against  the  departure;'  and  that  he  left  in  the  hands  of 
that  officer  the  responsibility  of  permitting  the  vessel  to  proceed. 

<^  The  district  attorney  appears  to  have  replied  to  this  note,  on  the 
same  day,  that  there  was  no  proof  or  evidence  in  it  which  would  author- 
ize him  to  seize  the  Hornet,  or  to  take  any  steps  beyond  those  which  he 
had  already  taken  ;  that  he  had  caused  a  rigid  scrutiny  to  be  exercised 
in  order  to  prevent  the  Hornet  from  taking  on  board  anytliing  indicat- 
ing hostile  intentions ;  that  he  had  been  advised  that  it  was  the  purpoee- 
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of  that  vessel  to  clear  for  Nassau ;  that  he  conld  not  act  legally  on  mere 
sarmise;  bat  that,  if  proper  evideDce  were  iarnished,  he  woald  take 
any  steps  necessary  to  prev^ent  violalyions  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

'<  It  is  farther  charged  in  Mr.  Lopes  Roberts'  note  that  the  steamer 
Hornet  on  the  same  day  pat  to  sea,  without  sach  steps  <  having  been 
taken  to  prevent  her  departure  as  should  have  been  dictated  by  the  cir- 
comstances  and  criminal  antecedents  of  the  aforesaid  vessel.' 

*^  The  undersigned  has  the  honor,  in  reply  to  this  portion  of  the  first 
note  of  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts,  to  say  that  it  appears  from  thiA  correspond- 
ence that  the  Hornet,  having  been  seized  on  the  complaint  of  the  Span- 
ish consul  only  two  months  before  the  date  of  the  correspondence,  and 
a  hearing  in  which  the  Spanish  consul  took  part  having  resulted  in  the 
discharge  of  the  vessel,  no  subsequent  proof,  or  anything  in  the  nature 
of  legal  evidence  other  than  a  repetition  of  that  which  had  already  been 
passed  upon  by  the  court,  and  been  tiecided  to  be  insufficient  for  the 
detention  of  the  vessel,  had  been  furnished  by  the  consul,  or  by  any 
other  Spanish  official ;  that,  nevertheless,  the  district  attorney  offered 
to  again  take  steps  to  detain  the  Hornet,  if  proof  were  furnished  which 
would  warrant  him  in  so  doing,  which  proof  was  not  furnished. 

"  The  undersigned  takes  the  liberty  to  call  the  attention  of  Mr.  Lopez 
Roberts  to  the  fact  that  a  district  attorney  of  the  United  States  is  an 
officer  whose  duties  are  rogulated  by  law,  and  who,  in  the  absence  of 
executive  warrant,  has  no  right  to  detain  the  vessels  of  American  citi- 
zens without  legal  process,  founded  not  upon  surmises,  or  upon  the  an- 
tecedent character  of  a  vessel,  or  upon  the  belief  or  conviction  of  a  con- 
sul, but  upon  proof  submitted  according  to  the  forms  required  by  law. 
Although  it  appears  to  the  undersigned  that  in  this  case  the  district 
attorney  complied  with  his  duty,  and  would  not  have  been  justified  in 
taking  steps  for  the  seizure  of  the  Hornet  in  December,  on  the  unsup- 
ported representations  of  the  consul,  after  the  failure  of  that  officer  to 
famish  the  requisite  proof  to  authorize  her  continued  detention,  yet,  as 
Mr.  Lopez  Roberts  seems  to  think  that  thei'e  may  have  been  a  derelic- 
tion of  duty,  the  undersigned  will  transmit  to  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  to  whom  the  district  attorney  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York  is  subordinate,  a  copy  of  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts'  complaint, 
and  of  the  correspondence  inclosed  in  his  note. 

**  The  undersigned,  in  taking  leave  of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  in- 
v^ites  the  attention  of  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts  to  the  inaccaracy  of  the  Span- 
ish consul  at  New  York,  when  he  states  that  <  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
tbe  United  States  has  informed  his  excellency  the  minister  of  Spain  that 
all  complaints  or  information  in  respect  to  violations  of  the  neutrality 
laws  of  this  Government,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  lawful  authority  of  Spain, 
shall  be  presented  to  you  (the  district  attorney ),  as  the  prosecuting  offi< 
oer  of  the  linited  States.'  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  undersigned 
did  request  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts,  for  convenience  in  the  judicial  proceed- 
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ings  which  might  be  began,  as  well  as  to  secure  promptness  of  action  in 
the  conrts  when  necessary,  to  say  to  the  consuls  of  Spain  that  they 
would  be  authorized  to  lay  before  the  prosecuting  officers  of  the  United 
States,  without  previous  transmission  to  the  undersigned  through  the 
Spanish  legation  at  Washington,  any  legal  proof  of  a  violation  of  its 
laws  that  might  be  in  their  possession.  The  undersigned  was  thus  able 
to  show  to  the  Government  of  Spain  that  the  United  States  would  omit 
nothing  that  could  be  reasonably  deemed  essential  to  the  performanoe 
of  their  duties  toward  Spain.  But  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  tbe  under- 
signed to  surrender  to  these  subordinates  the  respective  right  and  daty 
of  making  and  receiving  all  complaints  in  respect  to  any  alleged  viola- 
tion of  the  neutrality  laws  of  this  country,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  lawfal 
authority  of  Spain.  Such  a  proceeding  would  not  have  accorded  with 
the  dignity  of  this  Government,  or  with  the  respect  which  it  entertains^ 
for  its  ancient  ally  and  friend.  It  it  also  reasonable  to  conclude  from 
the  transmission  of  this  note  to  the  undersigned,  that  Mr.  Lopez  Bob- 
erts  regards  the  subject  in  the  same  light,  and  that  when  he  inclosed  in 
his  note  a  copy  of  the  consul's  letter,  he  failed  to  consider  with  his  usual 
care  the  latitude  of  its  signification. 

^^  The  remainder  of  the  note,  to  which  the  undersigned  is  now  reply- 
ing, is  devoted  to  a  criticism  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  with  reference  to  the  previous  career  of  the  Hornet.  The 
second  note  of  Mr.  Lopez  Boberts,  of  the  same  date,  is  devoted  to  the 
examination  of  the  conduct  of  this  Government  toward  certain  other 
vessels  and  persons  charged  with  past  violations  of  the  neutrality  laws 
of  the  United  States  connected  with  previous  alleged  expeditions  against 
the  Island  of  Cuba.  The  undersigned  proposes  to  treat  these  subjects 
together. 

^^  Mr.  Lopez  Boberts  claims  that  he  has  shown  by  satisfactory  proof 
that  the  vessels  known  as  the  Perit,  the  Oatherine  Whiting,  the  H.  M. 
Cool,  the  Jonathan  Chase,  the  George  B.  Upton,  and  the  Hornet,  have 
been  engaged  in  aiding  the  insurrection  in  Ouba,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
violate  tbe  laws  of  the  United  States  known  as  the  ^  neutrality  laws.' 
He  also  says  that  in  his  judgment  the  owners  of  all  vessels  who,  <  know- 
ing the  purpose  for  which  their  property  is  destined,  load  them  in  order 
to  break  the  laws  established  for  the  maintenance  of  the  duties  of  inter- 
national neutrality,  should  be  made  to  feel  the  legal  conseqaenees  of 
their  conduct  in  the  improper  employment  of  their  property.'  He  fhr- 
ther  gives  the  names  of  sundry  persons  who,  in  the  city  of  New  York 
and  elsewhere  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  are  said  to  have 
aided  and  abetted  in  alleged  violations  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
in  one  or  more  of  these  expeditions.  With  regard  to  most  of  these  per- 
sons, he  sets  forth  with  some  detail  a  variety  of  acts  which  were  said  to 
have  been  committed  prior  to  the  12th  day  of  October  last. 

^'  It  would  also  appear,  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Lopez  Boberts,  tbat 
some  efforts  have  been  made  by  Spanish  officials  to  induce  the  district 
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attorney  for  the  Boathem  district  of  New  York  to  proceed  against  some 
of  these  vessels  or  persons,  and  that  he  has  decided  that,  in  some  of  the 
oases,  no  proceedings  can  be  had,  for  technical  reasons  that  are  stated 
in  Mr.  Lopez  Eoberts'  note,  and  that,  as  to  the  individuals  named,  no 
proceedings  can  be  maintained,  because  it  is  supposed  by  him  that  under 
the  operation  of  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
dated  October  12, 1870,  all  offenses  against  international  or  municipal 
law  referred  to  in  the  proclamation  were  pardoned  or  condoned. 

^*  He  also  complains,  in  the  case  of  the  Hornet,  that  the  proceedings 
which  were  begun  against  that  vessel  at  Wilmington  were  not  prose- 
cuted to  final  judgment  and  execution ;  and  he  adds  that,  <  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  given  the  necessary  orders  for  it  to  be  continued 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, the  steamer  Hornet  would  not  be  about  to  commence  new  and 
criminal  adventures.' 

'^  He  complains  of  the  restitution  of  the  Hornet  as  *  an  incomprehensi- 
ble act  of  neglect.'  He  says  that  while  he  '  is  far  from  wishing  to  make 
any  suggestion  which  could  be  interpreted  as  an  interference  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws  of  this  country  in  that  which  relates  to  past 
offenses  against  neutrality,  yet  he  cannot  avoid  the  conviction  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  will  agree  that  such  an  indulgence  •  •  •  tends 
to  preserve  and  encourage  the  state  of  things  in  New  York  relative  to 
expeditions  against  Cuba.' 

^'It  would  be  a  sufficient  answer  for  the  undersigned,  in  reply  to  these 
portions  of  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts'  notes,  to  say  that  his  very  proper  dis- 
claimer of  a  purpose  to  interfere  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  of 
this  country  in  that  which  relates  to  past  offenses  against  neutrality, 
renders  all  these  statements  irrelevant.  So  long  as  the  rights  in  the 
domestic  tribunals  of  the  United  States  which  are  secured  to  the  sub- 
jects of  Spain  by  treaty  are  not  invaded,  and  so  long  as  the  officials  of 
the  United  States  manifest  the  readiness  which  they  have  ever  shown 
to  prevent  attempted  violations  of  the  laws  enacted  to  enforce  their 
international  obligations,  a  criticism  upon  the  conduct  of  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  in  the  treatment  of  persons  charged  with  past  offenses 
oould  not  but  be  regarded  as  a  step  beyond  the  recognized  bounds  of 
diplomatic  correspondence.  It  may  not,  however,  be  improper,  while 
accepting  the  disclaimer  of  Mr.  Lopez  Boberts,  to  indicate  to  him  the 
leading  motives  which  prompted  the  benevolent  act  of  the  Prenident  and 
the  merciful  policy  of  this  Govern  men  t. 

'^A  fierce  and  sanguinary  conflict  had  been  raging  for  two  years  in  the 
Island  of  Onba  when  the  President's  proclamation  of  October  12  was 
issued.  That  this  conflict  originated  in  a  sense  of  wrongs  sustained 
through  a  long  series  of  years  of  misgovernment  prior  to  the  outbreak 
at  the  late  revolution  on  the  peninsula,  would  probably  not  be  denied 
by  the  eminent  men  who*were  at  the  head  of  that  revolution.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  understood  that  they  have  been  free  in  the  ex])res8ion  of 
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their  regret  that  the  Oabans  woald  not  trast  the  remedy  of  their  un- 
doubted grievances  to  the  hands  of  the  liberals  of  Spain. 

*^  In  the  prosecution  of  this  contest  several  decrees  were  made  by  the 
Spanish  authorities  which  interfered  with,  or  threatened  to  interfere 
with,  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
took  occasion  in  advance  to  express  their  dissatisfaction  with  niich 
decrees,  and  to  point  out  how  they  might  conflict  with  th^^  ri^ht«  of 
their  citizens. 

^^  In  the  progress  of  events  the  sympathies  of  large  portions  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  naturally  became  interested  in  the  struggle 
to  throw  off  a  political  connection  which  had  entailed  ni^ou  Cuba 
an  onerous  system  of  taxation,  and  which  had  deprived  it  of  its  autoa- 
omy.  This  natural  feeling  was  increased  and  \ivi fled  when  it  bt-c-ame 
known  that  the  insurgents  were  further  contending  for  a  cause  for  which 
the  American  people  had  themselves  suffered  so  much— the  abolition  of 
African  slavery. 

<<  The  Government  of  the  United  States  felt  constrained  by  its  interna- 
tional duties  not  to  permit  itself  to  be  controlled  by  this  popular  sym- 
pathy. The  authorities  of  Spain  denied  that  the  insurrection  possessed 
that  civil  and  political  organization,  and  that  probablity  of  success, 
which  would  require  the  other  national  powers  to  accord  to  it  the  right 
to  carry  on  a  recognized  war,  and  this  Government  admitted  that  such 
was  the  case,  and  has  continued  so  to  regard  it  up  to  the  present  time. 

'^  In  the  course  of  the  struggle,  as  had  been  foreseen,  the  rights  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  were  affected  by  the  steps  taken  by  the 
Spanish  authorities  to  crush  the  insurrection.  It  being  found  inconven- 
ient to  refer  all  such  cases  to  Madrid,  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts  was,  upon 
the  request  of  this  Government,  authorized  to  settle  by  agreement  with 
the  captain-general  of  Cuba,  without  Consulting  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, questions  arising  with  this  Government  or  its  citizens,  from  the 
circumstances  through  which  the  Island  of  Ouba  was  passing,  except  in 
cases  of  disagreement  with  the  superior  authority,  or  in  a  case  of  such 
gravity  that,  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts,  it  might  require 
previous  consultation  with  the  Government. 

^'  Under  the  operation  of  this  regulation,  various  representations  were 
from  time  to  time  made  to  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts  by  the  undersigned,  and 
questions  were  thus  amicably  adjusted,  until  the  power  was  withdrawn 
by  the  Government  at  Madrid,  <  in  vieWj'  as  the  undersigned  was  after- 
ward officially  informed, '  of  the  favorable  situation  in  which  the  Island  of 
Ouba  then  was.^ 

<'It  was  understood  here,  both  from  representations  made  to  the 
American  minister  at  Madrid,  and  from  the  views  repeatedly  expressed 
by  the  Spanish  minister  at  Washington,  that  the  *  favorable  situation' 
referred  to  was  the  supposed  extinction  of  an  organized  armed  resist* 
ance  to  Spanish  authority  in  Onba. 
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<<The  Pre8iden^  did  not  and  would  not  suppose  tbat  the  Government 
of  Spain  would  lessen  the  means  of  protection  to  the  persons  and  proper- 
ties of  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba,  which  it  had  extended  dur- 
ing the  insurrection  at  the  request  of  this  Govern  ment,  unless  it  was  con- 
vinced  that  the  insurrection,  which  made  it  necessary,  had  virtually 
-ceased.  He  could  not  and  would  not  assume  that  a  Government  which 
had  maintained  such  friendly  relations  with  this  Government  would  vol- 
untarily do  so  unfriendly  an  act  as  to  withdraw,  without  notice,  the  pow- 
•ers  conferred  upon  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts  at  his  request,  unless  it  was  con- 
vinced that  the  necessity  for  them  had  ceased  in  consequence  of  the 
suppression  of  the  insurrection.  He  was  pleased  to  believe  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Spanish  Government,  the  danger  from  the  insurrection 
was  over ;  that  the  time  for  milder  measures  had  come,  and  that  the 
blessings  of  peace  were  to  follow.  It  did  not  appear  to  him  that  the  re- 
straints upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  St&tes  and  upon  the  free 
movements  of  their  citizens — measures  which  had  been  taken  because 
the  maintenance  of  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  as  one  of  the 
family  of  nations  appeared  to  require  them — should  be  longer  imposed. 
It  did  not  seem  to  this  Government  that  good  could  come  firom  contin- 
uing preventive,  much  less  punitive,  proceedings  against  individuals  or 
vessels,  when  the  cause  which  prompted  the  alleged  illegal  acts  was  sup- 
posed to  have  disappeared.  It  was  believed  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
humane  policy  which  has  characterised  this  Government,  that  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  rigid  prosecution  of  offenses  (partaking  of  a  political  char- 
acter) growing  out  of  a  sympathy,  with  a  political  struggle  in  a  neigh- 
boring island,  might  well  take  place.  It  was  hoped  that  the  benevolent 
•example  of  the  United  States  in  this  respect  might,  perhaps,  be  reflected 
in  the  policy  of  Spain  toward  Cuba.  It  was  believed  that  the  reforms 
-which  had  been  so  often  promised  to  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  at  Madrid  were  about  to  be  granted ;  that  the  blot  of  slavery 
wt)nld  disappear;  that  the  right  of  colonial  self-government  would  be 
given  to  the  island ;  that  the  burdensome  system  of  taxation^  would  be 
abolished,  and  that,  peace  being  restored,  all  the  desired  reforms  being 
granted,  and  amnesty  and  pardon  being  given,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  be  relieved  from  the  disagreeable  duties  which  it 
Iiad  performed  for  about  two  years. 

<^  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts  will  flndin  these  considerations  an  evidence  of  the 
generous  purposes  and  desires  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
toward  his  Government  and  toward  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  its  logical 
action  in  reliance  upon  the  promises  and  the  representations  of  the  Span- 
ish Government,  and  of  its  esteemed  representative  to  this  Government. 
He  will  permit  the  undersigned  also  to  say  (in  reply  to  his  suggestion 
that  these  persons  have  been  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  the  indulg- 
ence hitherto  shown  them  by  a  benevolent  Government)  that  it  seems  to 
the  undersigned  that  they  have  found  their  encouragement  and  their 
stimulus,  not  in  the  humane  course  of  this  Government,  but  in  that 
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love  of  liberty  and  in  tliat  sympathy  with  oommnnitieH  struggling  a^irainat 
oppression,  and  for  freedom,  which  is  the  portion  of  all  generous  nAt- 
nres;  and  that  such  stimalns  and  encoaragement  will  Ml  them  wheifr 
Spain  shall  imitate  the  benign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

<<  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts  also  does  the  nndersigned  the  honor  to  qnote^ 
with  approval,  from  a  dispatch  from  the  nndersigned  to  Mr.  Motley,  the 
following  passages :  - 

ii  <  We  hold  that  the  international  daty  of  the  Qaeen's  Oovemment 
in  this  respect  was  above  and  independent  of  the  municipal  law  of  Bn^^* 
land.  It  was  a  sovereign  daty,  attaching  to  Oreat  Britain  as  a  soyer- 
eign  power.  The  municipal  law  was  but  a  means  of  repressing  or  pun- 
ishing individual  wrong-doers ;  the  law  of  nations  was  the  true  aiMt 
proper  rule  of  duty  for  the  Government. 

<<  <  But  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  never  been  able  ta 
see  the  force  of  this  alleged  difficulty.  The  common  law  of  England  is- 
the  common  law  of  the  United  States.  In  both  coantries,  and  oer- 
tainly  in  England,  revenue  seizures  are  made  daily,  and  ships  are  pre- 
vented from  going  to  sea  on  much  less  cause  of  suspicion  than  attached' 
to  the  suspected  ships  of  the  Confederates.' 

^'  The  undersigned  receives  with  great  satisfaction  this  official  adhesioi^ 
of  Spain  to  the  doctrine  that  in  time  of  war  it  is  as  well  the  right  as  the 
duty  of  the  non-combatant  powers  to  maintain  a  neutral  position — i^ 
doctrine  of  which  the  United  States  were  the  earliest  and  have  remaine<i 
the  most  consistent  advocates.  In  the  Hrst  stage  of  their  national  his- 
tory, they  suffered  from  the  unlawful  attempts  of  other  belligerent  pow- 
ers to  force  them  from  the  neutral  attitude  which  they  had  the  right  to- 
maintain.  In  a  later  and  more  trying  period,  they  were  injured  by  the 
neglect  of  other  powers  to  preserve  their  neutrality  when  they  them- 
selves were  in  a  state  of  war.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  feel  that  the  posi- 
tion which  they  have  maintained  wh^n  they  were  at  peace,  and  claimed 
when  they  were  at  war,  is  gaining  ground  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

'^  The  intelligence  and  acumen  of  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts  cannot  hare 
failed  to  notice  that  these  doctrines  were  applied  to  a  condition  when  » 
state  of  war  was  recognized  by  the  neutral ;  that  the  whole  of  the  con* 
text  of  the  argument  from  which  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts  has  done  the  nn- 
dersigned the  honor  to  excerpt  the  pa-ssages  which  are  quoted  above,  fo- 
late to  a  recognized  condition  of  war,  and  that  the  grievances  complained 
of  by  the  United  States  in  the  dispatch  from  which  the  quotations  aie- 
made  were  the  acts  of  a  Government  which  had  formally  recognized  a 
state  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  their  armed  opponents. 

<*To  make  the  doctrine  of  the  passages  which  have  been  quoted  ap- 
plicable to  the  relations  of  Spain  and  Cuba,  the  former  must  acknowl- 
edge a  state  of  war  between  herself  and  the  inhabitant's  of  Cuba  which 
other  nations  may  recognize. 

'*  The  undersigned  has  not  heretofore  understood  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain  had  yet  recognized,  or  was  yet  willing  that  the  other 
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powers  should  recognize,  a  state  ot  war  as  existing  in  the  Island  of  Onb% 
bat  the  application  which  his  excellency  the  minister  of  Spain  endeavors 
to  make  of  the  position  in  which  the  United  States  acknowledged  to 
have  fonnd  themselves  after  that  several  powers,  including  Spain,  had 
accorded  the  rights  of  belligerents  to  their  revolted  citizens,  indnces  the 
nndersigned  to  inquire  whether  Spain  now  regards  her  position  toward 
the  insurgents  of  Ouba  the  same  as  that  which  the  United  States  occu- 
pied toward  their  insurgent  citizens  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
acts  complained  of  in  the  dispatch  from  which  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts  has 
quoted." 

Mr.  FiBh,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lopez  Boberts,  Dec.  28, 1870.    M8S.  Notes,  Spain ; 
For.  BeL,  1871. 

<<  Your  dispatch  No.  64,  of  the  25th  ultimo,  has  been  received.  The 
assurances  offered  to  you  by  the  Haytiftn  Government  as  to  its  disposi- 
tion to  keep  wholly  neutral  in  the  contest  between  the  Dominican  par- 
ties, seveirally  headed  by  Baez  and  Oabral,  did  not  seem  to  be  expressed 
in  a  way  to  inspire  perfect  confidence  in  their  sincerity.  If  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  for  a  considerable  period,  both  the  Spanish  and  French 
parts  of  the  island  of  San  Domingo  were  under  the  sole  dominion  of 
Hayti,  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  that  Oovernment  not  only  to  op- 
pose the  independence  of  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island,  but  to  prevent 
its  occupation  by  a  foreign  power,  the  difficulty  of  lending  entire  ere* 
deuce  to  any  assurances  which  that  Government  may  give  as  to  its  in- 
disposition to  interfere  in  Dominican  affairs  will  be  apparent.  The  pro- 
test of  the  Haytians  against  the  recent  attempt  of  Spain  to  regain  her 
foot-hold  in  that  island  is  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  public.    •    •    ^ 

*^  It  may  easily  be  understood  that  the  Haytians,  being  mostly  de- 
scended from  those  of  African  extraction,  who,  once  held  in  slavery,  won 
their  freedom  and  independence  by  expelling  their  former  masters, 
should  be  reluctant  to  allow  any  nation  tolerating  slavery  to  acquire 
dominion  in  San  Domingo.  This  feeling  should  not  now,  however,  in- 
clude the  United  States,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  eqtiality 
of  races  here  before  the  law  is  signally  exemplified  in  the  person  of  our 
diplomatic  representative  accredited  to  them." 

Mr.  FijBh,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bassett,  Feb.  9, 1871.    MBS.  Inst.  Hayti :  For. 
Bel.,  1871. 

<^  Since  the  last  instruction  to  you  upon  the  subject,  reiterated  repre- 
sentations have  been  received  here  from  the  Government  of  the  Domin* 
lean  Republic  to  the  effect  that,  despite  its  professions  of  neutrality^ 
the  Haytian  Government  has  taken  part  with  Oabral  and  Luperon,  the 
armed  enemies  of  that  Bepublic  on  the  frontier,  and  has  furnished  them 
with  men,  munitions,  and  arms  in  furtherance  of  their  designs.  The 
Acts  stated,  or  some  of  them,  are  of  a  character  which  may  not  be  de- 
nied by  the  Government  of  Hayti.  If  their  accuracy  should  be  acknowl- 
edged, that  Government  might  be  said  to  have  acted  with  a  want  of 
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XJoited  States,  was  fitted  and  equipped  as  sach  vessel  of  war,  enlist  or 
enter  himself  or  hire  or  retain  another  sabject  or  citizen  of  the  same 
belligerent,  who  is  transiently  within  the  United  States,  to  enlist  or 
enter  himself  to  serve  snch  belligerent  on  board  snch  vessel-of-war,  if 
the  United  States  shall  then  be  at  peace  with  snch  belligerent.) 

'^8!  Fitting  oat  and  arming,  or  attempt  to  fit  oat  and  arm,  or  procur- 
ing to  be  fitted  oat  and  armed,  or  knowingly  being  concerned  in  the 
furnishing,  fitting  oat,  or  arming  of  any  ship  or  vessel  with  intent  that 
such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  either  of  the 
said  belligerents. 

^'  9.  Issuing  or  delivering  a  commission  within  the  territory  or  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  for  any  ship  or  vessel  to  the  intent  that 
she  may  be  employed  as  aforesaid. 

^^  10.  Increasing  or  augmenting,  or  procuring  to  be  increased  or  aug- 
mented, or  knowingly  being  concerned  in  increasing  or  augmenting,  the 
force  of  any  shipof-war,  cruiser,  or  other  armed  vessel,  which  at  the 
time  of  her  arrival  within  the  United  States  was  a  ship-of-war,  cruiser, 
or  armed  vessel  in  the  service  of  either  of  the  said  belligerents,  or  be- 
longing to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  either,  by  adding  to  the  number 
of  guns  of  such  vessels,  or  by  changing  those  on  board  of  her  for  guns 
of  a  larger  caliber,  or  by  the  addition  thereto  of  any  equipment  solely 
applicable  to  war. 

^^  11.  Beginning  or  setting  on  foot  or  providing  or  preparing  the 
means  for  any  military  expedition  or  enterprise  to  be  carried  on  from 
the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  against  the  territorieB 
or  dominions  of  either  of  the  said  belligerents. 

^f  And  I  do  further  declare  and  proclaim  that  by  the  nineteenth  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  which  was  concluded  between 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  United  States  of  America,  on 
the  11th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1799,  which  article  was  revived  by  the 
treaty  of  May  1,  A.  D.  1828,  between  the  same  parties,  and  is  stiU  in 
force,  it  was  agreed  that  ^  the  vessels-ofwar^  public  and  private^  of  both 
parties,  shall  carry  freely,  wheresoever  they  please,  the  vessels  and 
efiects  taken  from  their  enemies,  without  being  obliged  to  pay  any  da- 
ties,  charges,  or  fees  to  officers  of  admiralty,  of  the  customs,  or  any 
others ;  nor  shall  such  prizes  be  arrested,  searched,  or  pat  under  any 
legal  process,  when  they  come  to  and  enter  the  ports  of  the  other  paity» 
but  may  freely  be  carried  out  again  at  any  time  by  their  captors  to  the 
places  expressed  in  their  commissions,  which  the  commanding  officer  of 
such  vessel  shall  be  obliged  to  show.' 

^^  And  I  do  further  declare  and  proclaim  that  it  has  been  officially 
communicated  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  the  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  JH'orth  Oerman  Con- 
federation, at  Washington,  that  private  property  on  the  high  seas  will 
be  exempted  from  seizure  by  the  ships  of  His  M%jesty  the  King,  of  Prus- 
sia, without  regard  to  reciprocity. 
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^'  And  I  do  farther  declare  and  proclaim  that  it  has  been  offlciallj 
commonicated  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  the  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  at  Washington,  that  orders  have  been  given  that,  in  the 
condnct  of  the  war,  the  commanders  of  the  French  forces  on  laud  and 
on  the  seas  shall  scrupnlonsly  observe  toward  neatral  powers  the  rules 
of  international  law,  and  that  they  shall  strictly  adhere  to  the  principles 
set  forth  in  the  declaration  of  the  congress  of  Paris  of  the  16th  of  April, 
1856,  that  is  to  say :  1st.  That  privateering  is  and  remains  abolished. 
2d.  That  the  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of 
contraband  of  war.  3d.  That  neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  con- 
traband of  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture  under  the  enemy's  flag.  4th. 
That  blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective,  that  is  to  say, 
maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of 
the  enemy ;  and  that,  although  tlve  United  States  have  not  adhered  to 
the  declaration  of  1856,  the  vessels  of  His  Majesty  will  not  seize  enemy's 
property  found  on  board  of  a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  provided  that 
property  is  not  contraband  of  war. 

^^And  I  do  further  declare  and  proclaim  that  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States  and  the  law  of  nations  alike  require  that  no  person  within  the 
territory  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  shall  take  part,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  the  said  war,  but  shall  remain  at  peace  with  each  of 
the  said  belligerents,  and  shall  maintain  a  strict  and  impartial  neutral- 
ity, and  that  whatever  privileges  shall  be  accorded  to  one  belligerent 
within  the  ports  of  the  United  States  shall  be  in  like  manner  accorded 
to  the  other. 

^^And  I  do  hereby  enjoin  all  the  good  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  all  persons  residing  or  being  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  to  observe  the  laws' thereof,  and  to  commit  no  act 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  statutes,  or  in  violation  of  the  law 
of  nations  in  that  behalf. 

<*And  I  do  hereby  warn  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  all  per- 
sons residing  or  being  within  their  territory  or  jurisdiction,  that,  while 
the  firee  and  full  expression  of  sympathies  in  public  and  private  is  not 
restricted  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  military  forces  in  aid  of 
either  belligerent  cannot  lawfully  be  originated  or  organized  within 
their  jurisdiction;  and  that  while  all  persons  may  lawfully,  and  with- 
out restriction,  by  reason  of  the  aforesaid  state  of  war,  manufacture 
and  sell  within  the  United  States  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and 
other  articles  ordinarily  known  as  ^  contraband  of  war/  yet  they  cannot 
carry  such  articlea  upon  the  high  seas  for  the  use  or  service  of  either 
belligerent,  nor  can  they  transport  soldiers  and  officers  of  either,  or 
attempt  to  break  any  blockade  which  may  be  lawfully  established  and 
maintained  during  the  war,  without  incurring  the  risk  of  hostile  capt- 
ure and  the  penalties  denounced  by  the  law  of  nations  in  that  behalf. 

"And  I  do  hereby  give  notice  that  all  citizens  of  the  United  States^ 
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and  others  who  may  claim  the  protection  of  this  Government,  who  may 
miscondnct  themselves  in  the  premises,  will  do  so  at  their  peril,  and 
that  they  can  in  no  wise  obtain  any  protection  from  the  Government  of 
the  13  lited  States  against  the  consequences  of  their  miscondact." 

President  Grant's  nentrftlity  proclamation,  Ang.  22,  1870.    For.  Rel.,  1870. 

'<  Whereas  on  the  22d  day  of  Angast,  1870,  my  proclamation  was 
issued,  enjoining  neatrality  in  the  present  war  between  France  and 
the  North  German  Confederation  and  its  allies,  and  declaring,  so  far 
as  then  seemed  to  be  necessary,  the  respective  rights  and  obligations 
of  the  belligerent  parties  and  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and 
whereas  subsequent  information  gives  reason  to  apprehend  that  armed 
<5ruisers  of  the  belligerents  may  be  tempted  to  abase  the  hospitahty 
accorded  to  them  in  the  ports,  harbors,  roadsteads,  and  other  waters  of 
the  United  States,  by  making  such  waters  subservient  to  the  purposes 
of  war: 

"Now,  therefore,  I,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare  that  any  frequenting  and 
use  of  the  waters  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
by  the  armed  vessels  of  either  belligerent,  whether  public  ships  or 
privateers,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  hostile  operations,  or  as 
posts  of  observation  upon  the  shipsofwar  or  privateers  or  merchaot 
vessels  of  the  other  belligerent  lying  within  or  being  about  to  enter  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  must  be  regarded  as  unfriendly  and 
offensive,  and  in  violation  of  that  neutrality  which  it  is  the  determina- 
tion of  this  Government  to  observe;  and  to  the  end  that  the  hazard 
and  inconvenience  of  such  apprehended  practices  may  be  avoided,  I 
further  proclaim  and  declare  that,  fi'om  and  after  the  12th  day  of  Octo- 
ber instant,  and  during  the  oontinuance  of  the  present  hostilities 
between  France  and  the  North  German  Confederation  and  its  allies, 
no  ship-of-war  or  privateer  of  either  belligerent  shall  be  permitted  to 
make  use  of  any  port,  harbor,  roadstead,  or  other  waters  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  as  a  station  or  place  of  resort  for  any 
warlike  purpose,  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any  facilities  of  war- 
like equipment;  and  no  ship  of-war  or  privateer  of  either  belligerent 
shall  be  permitted  to  sail  out  of  or  leave,  any  port,  harbor,  or  road- 
stead, or  waters  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  from 
which  a  vessel  of  the  other  belligerent  (whether  the  same  shall  be  a 
ship-of-war,  a  privateer,  or  a  merchant  ship)  shall  have  previously 
departed,  until  after  the  expiration  of  at  least  twenty -four  hoars  from 
the  departure  of  such  last-mentioned  vessel  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States.  If  any  ship-of-war  or  privateer  of  either  belligerent 
shall,  after  the  time  this  notification  takes  effect,  enter  any  port,  har- 
bor, roadstead,  or  waters  of  the  United  States,  such  vessel  shall  be 
required  to  depart  and  to  put  to  sea  within  twenty-four  hours  after  her 
entrance  into  such  port,  harbor,  roadstead,  or  waters,  except  in  case  of 
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Stress  of  weather  or  of  her  reqairing  provisions  or  things  necessary  for 
the  subsistence  of  her  crew,  or  for  repairs;  in  either  of  which  cases  the 
authorities  of  the  port  or  of  the  nearest  port  (as  the  case  may  be)  shall 
require  her  to  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  expiration  of  such 
period  of  twenty-four  hours,  without  permitting  her  to  take  in  sup- 
plies beyond  what  may  be  necessary  for  her  immediate  use;  and  no 
such  vessel  whiJh  may  have  been  permitted  to  remain  within  the 
waters  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  repair  shall  continue 
within  such  port,  harbor,  roadstead,  or  waters  for  a  longer  i>eriod  than 
twenty-four  hours  after  her  necessary  repairs  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted, unless  within  such  twenty-four  hours  a  vessel,  whether  ship-of- 
war,  privateer,  or  merchant  ship  of  the  other  belligerent,  shall  have 
•departed  therefrom,  in  which  case  the  time  limited  for  the  departure  of 
such  ship-of-war  or  privateer  shall  be  extended  so  far  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  an  interval  of  not  less  than  twenty-four  hours  between 
such  departure  and  that  of  any  shipof  war,  privateer,  or  merchant  ship 
^f  the  other  belligereut  which  may  have  previously  quit  the  same  port, 
harbor,  roadstead,  or  waters.  No  ship-of-war  or  privateer  of  either 
belligerent  shall  be  detained  in  any  port,  harbor,  roadstead,  or  waters 
of  the  United  States  more  than  twenty  four  hours,  by  reason  of  the 
successive  departures  from  such  port,  harbor,  roadstead,  or  waters  of 
more  than  one  vessel  of  the  other  belligerent.  But  if  there  be  several 
T'essels  of  each  or  either  of  the  two  belligerents  in  the  same  port,  har- 
bor, roadstead,  or  waters,  the  order  of  their  dej^arture  therefrom  shall 
be  so  arranged  as  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  leaving  alternately  to 
the  vessels  of  the  respective  belligerents,  and  to  cause  the  least  deten- 
tion consistent  with  the  objects  of  this  proclamation.  No  shipof-war 
or  privateer  of  either  belligerent  shall  be  permitted,  while  In  any  port, 
harbor,  roadstead,  or  waters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  to  take  in  any  supplies  except  provisions  and  such  other  things 
410  may  be  requisite  for  the  subsistence  of  her  crew,  and  except  so 
much  coal  only  as  may  be  sufficient  to  carry  such  vessel,  if  without  sail 
power,  to  the  nearest  European  port  of  her  own  country^  or  in  case  the 
vessel  is  rigged  to  go  under  sail,  and  may  also  be  propelled  by  steam 
power,  then  with  half  the  quantity  of  coal  which  she  would  be  entitled 
to  receive  if  dependent  upon  steam  alone;  and  no  coal  shall  be  again 
supplied  to  any  such  ship-of-war  or  privateer  in  the  same  or  any  other 
port,  harbor,  roadstead,  or  waters  of  the  United  States,  without  special 
permission,  until  after  the  expiration  of  three  months  from  the  time 
when  such  coal  may  have  been  last  supplied  to  her  within  the  waters 
of  the  United  States,  unless  such  ship-of-war  or  privateer  shall,  since 
last  thus  supplied,  have  entered  a  European  port  of  the  Government 
to  which  she  belongs." 

President  Grant's  proclamation  of  Got.  8,  1870.    For.  Kel.,  1870. 
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^^  The  undersigned,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  Stntes  of  Amer- 
ica, has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  two  notes  which 
Mr.  Lopez  Roberts,  the  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary of  Spain,  did  him  the  honor  to  address  to  him  on  the  17th  instant 
One  of  these  notes  incloses  copies  of  a  correspondence  between  the 
Spanish  consul  at  New  York  and  the  district  attorney  of  the  United 
States  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  in  relation  to  the  steamer 
Hornet. 

^'  In  transmitting  this  correspondence  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts  avails  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  make  certain  comments  upon  the  conduct  of  some 
of  the  officers  of  the  United  States  towards  that  steamer.  If  the  under- 
signed correctly  apprehends  the  purpose  of  that  note  of  Mr.  Lopes 
Roberts,  its  complaints  relate  to  acts  said  to  have  been  done,  or  omitted 
to  be  done,  at  two  distinct  periods.  Those  first  complained  of  ar& 
charged  as  happening  about  the  time  when  the  correspondence  took 
place  between  the  Spanish  consul  and  the  district  attorney.  The  re- 
maining charges  relate  to  matters  that  took  place  prior  to  that  corre- 
spondence, and  which  have  no  connection  with  it.  With  regard  to  the 
first  complaint,  it  would  appear,  from  the  correspondence  transmitted 
by  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts,  that  the  Spanish  consul  at  New  York,  on  the  8th 
instant,  informed  the  district  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York  that,  in  compliance  with  a  supposed  intimation  or  suggestion  from 
the  Secretary  of  State,  he  called  his  attention  to  the  steamer  Hornet, 
that  that  steamer  had  been  formerly  employed  in  illegal  expeditions 
against  Cuba ;  that  she  had  been  libeled  for  this  at  Wilmington ;  that 
on  the  7th  day  of  June  last,  bonds  were  given  for  her  discharge,  and 
she  was  released ;  that  she  was  then  brought  to  the  port  of  New  York; 
that  the  Spanish  consul  again  made  complaint  agaiusther,  and  she  was 
again  seized  and  libeled  on  the  6th  day  of  October  last ;  that,  applica- 
tion being  made  for  her  release,  a  hearing  was  had  before  the  court,  in 
which  the  Spanish  consul  took  part ;  that,  as  the  result  of  that  judicial 
hearing,  she  was  again  released ;  that  the  consul,  at  the  date  of  his 
letter,  had  information,  on  which  he  relied  with  perfect  confidence,  that 
the  steamer  was  being  fitted  out  in  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  par. 
pose  of  proceeding  to  sea,  and  there,  taking  on  board  military  expedi- 
tions from  Nassau  and  Key  West,  and  conducting  them  to  the  coast  of 
Cuba;  that  he  thought  his  note  to  a  local  prosecuting  officer  as  ^suffi- 
cient to  call  for  the  exercise  of  the  ample  preventive  power  of  this 
Oovemment  against  the  departure;' and  that  he  left  in  the  bands  of 
that  officer  the  responsibility  of  permitting  the  vessel  to  proceed. 

<^  The  district  attorney  appears  to  have  replied  to  this  note,  on  the 
same  day,  that  there  was  no  proof  or  evidence  in  it  which  would  author- 
ize him  to  seize  the  Hornet,  or  to  take  any  steps  beyond  those  which  he 
had  already  taken  ;  that  he  had  caused  a  rigid  scrutiny  to  be  exercised 
in  order  to  prevent  the  Hornet  from  taking  on  board  any  tiling  indicat- 
ing hostile  intentions ;  that  he  had  been  advised  that  it  was  the  purpose 
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of  that  vessel  to  clear  for  Nassaa ;  that  he  could  not  act  legally  on  mere 
sarmise;  bat  that,  if  proper  evidence  were  iurnished,  he  weald  take 
any  steps  necessary  to  prevent  violations  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

<<  It  is  farther  charged  in  Mr.  Lopes  Roberts'  note  that  the  steamer 
Hornet  on  the  same  day  pat  to  sea,  withoat  sach  steps  <  having  been 
taken  to  prevent  her  departure  as  should  have  been  dictated  by  the  cir- 
cumstances and  criminal  antecedents  of  the  aforesaid  vessel.' 

"  The  nndersigned  has  the  honor,  in  reply  to  this  portion  of  the  first 
note  of  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts,  to  say  that  it  appears  from  this  correspond- 
ence that  the  Hornet,  having  been  seized  on  the  complaint  of  the  Span- 
ish consnl  only  two  months  before  the  date  of  the  correspondence,  and 
a  bearing  in  which  the  Spanish  consnl  took  part  having  resulted  in  the 
discharge  of  the  vessel,  no  sabseqaeut  proof,  or  anything  in  the  natnre 
of  legal  evidence  other  than  a  repetition  of  that  which  had  already  been 
passed  apon  by  the  coort,  and  been  decided  to  be  iosafficient  for  the 
detention  of  the  vessel,  had  been  famished  by  the  consal,  or  by  any 
other  Spanish  official ;  that,  nevertheless,  the  district  attorney  ofifered 
to  again  take  steps  to  detain  the  Hornet,  if  proof  were  famished  which 
would  warrant  him  in  so  doing,  which  proof  was  not  famished. 

"  The  nndersigned  takes  the  liberty  to  call  the  attention  of  Mr.  Lopez 
Roberts  to  the  fact  that  a  district  attorney  of  the  United  States  is  an 
officer  whose  dnties  are  regulated  b^'  law,  and  who,  in  the  absence  of 
executive  warrant,  has  no  right  to  detain  the  vessels  of  American  citi- 
zens withoat  legal  process,  founded  not  upon  surmises,  or  upon  the  an- 
tecedent character  of  a  vessel,  or  upon  tbe  belief  or  conviction  of  a  con- 
sal,  bat  upon  proof  submitted  according  to  the  forms  required  by  lavr. 
Althoagh  it  appears  to  the  andersigned  that  in  this  case  the  district 
attorney'  complied  with  his  duty,  and  would  not  have  been  justified  in 
taking  steps  for  the  seizure  of  the  Hornet  in  December,  on  the  unsup- 
ported representations  of  the  consul,  after  the  failure  of  that  officer  to 
ftimish  the  reqnisite  proof  to  authorize  her  continued  detention,  yet,  as 
Mr.  Lopez  Roberts  seems  to  think  that  thera  may  have  been  a  derelic- 
tion of  duty,  the  unclersigned  will  transmit  to  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  to  whom  the  district  attorney  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York  is  subordinate,  a  copy  of  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts'  complaint, 
and  of  the  correspondence  inclosed  in  bis  note. 

*^  The  undersigned,  in  taking  leave  of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  in* 
vites  the  attention  of  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  Span- 
ish consul  at  New  York^  when  he  states  that  Hhe  Secretary  of  State  of 
tlie  United  States  has  informed  his  excellency  the  minister  of  Spain  that 
all  complaints  or  information  in  respect  to  violations  of  the  neutrality 
laws  of  this  Qovemment,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  lawful  authority  of  Spain, 
shall  be  presented  to  yon  (the  district  attorney),  as  the  prosecuting  offi- 
cer of  the  Dnited  States.'  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  undersigned 
did  request  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts,  for  convenience  in  the  judicial  proceed- 
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'*  In  passing  from  the  mere  announcement  of  the  parpose  to  do  anlaw- 
fal  acts  to  the  overt  commission  thereof,  the  domain  of  statate  law  is 
entered.  Our  laws  define  and  pauish  acta  against  the  peace  and  safe^ 
of  oar  own  country  and  of  friendly  states.  The  neutrality  act  prescribes 
the  duty  of  this  Government  in  respect  of  acts  harmful  to  its  neighbors. 
And  here  let  me  notice  the  impression  which  seems  to  mark  a  part  of 
your  note,  that  the  statute  implies  a  de  fdcto  neutrality  toward  both 
the  foreign  state  and  those  whose  acts  within  our  jurisdiction  may  dis- 
turb its  peace. 

'^You  say  that  you  deplore  ^as  almost  incomprehensible  this  laxity 
Ui  defending  a  friendly  nation  from  the  attacks  of  any  conspirators,  and 
this  singular  idea  of  calling  <^  neutrality"  thift  lack  of  discrimination  be- 
tween a  legitimate  and  civilized  Gk)vemment,  which  is  regarded  as 
.  friendly,  and  an  outlaw  who  seeks  to  make  war  upon  thac  Govern- 
ment by  means  of  robbery,  plunder,  and  incendiarism.  One  toimUL 
think  that  there  teas  no  roam  for  neutrality  in  sv4)h  a  oaee,  and  that  none 
was  possible  between  two  parties  whose  characters  are  so  entirely  dis- 
tinct.' 

^'I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  the  phrase  <  neutrality  act'  is  a 
distinctive  name,  applied  for  convenience  sake  merely,  as  is  the  term 
^foreign  enlistment  act'  to  the  analogous  British  statute.  The  scope 
and  purpose  .of  the  act  are  not  thereby  declared  or  restricted.  The  aet 
itself  is  so  comprehensive  that  the  same  provisions  which  prevent  our 
soil  from  being  made  a  bane  of  operations  by  one  foreign  belligerent 
against  another  likewise  prevent  the  perpetration  within  our  territory 
of  hostile  acts  against  a  friendly  people  by  those  who  may  not  be  lef^ti- 
mate  belligerents,  but  outlaws  in  the  light  of  the  jurisprudence  of  na- 
*  tions.  There  is  and  can  be  no  'neutrality '  in  the  latter  case.  If  the 
hostile  party  carries  his  hostility  beyond  the  pale  of  law,  he  comtnita  a 
crime  against  the  (Jnited  States  and  is  amenable  to  the  prescribed  pro- 
cess and  punishment. 

*'  This  Government  administers  its  own  law  in  the  case ;  it  does  not 
assume  to  visit  with  penalty  conduct  which,  if  committed  within  a  fbr> 
«ign  jurisdiction,  might  be  punishable  therein.  To  do  otherwise  wonld 
be,  in  effect,  to  attempt  to  recognize  and  administer  within  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States  a  domestic  law  of  another  sovereign*  As 
I  intimated  in  my  note  to  you  of  May  28  last,  proceedings  under  the 
^  neutrality  laws'  of  the  United  States  are  '  set  in  motion  by  due  infor- 
mation made  under  oath  by  some  person  cognizant  of  the  &ots  alleged 
or  possessing  belief  sufficient  to  that  end,'  but  they  are  so  set  in  motion 
in  the  name,  and  by  the  power,  and  through  the  officers,  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United 'States.  Prosecutions  against  any  who  aie  alleged 
to  have  contravened  those  laws  are  not  by  suit  inter  partes^  but  in  the 
name  and  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  against  the 
accused.    The  foreign  Government  against  whose  peace  the  alleged 
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hostile  act  may  be  directed  is  not  a  plaintiff  in  the  action,  as  yoa  seem 
to  saggiest.    The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  the  plaintiff. 

^^The  injury  complained  of  is  not  to  the  foreign  Government,  bnt  to 
the  peace  and  good  order  and  laws  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  And  the  Execative  can  no  more'  pnnish  or  repress  offenses  of 
this  nature  without  the  judicial  ascertainment  of  the  fact  that  an  unlaw, 
fhl  act  has  been  committed  than  it  could  by  administrative  mandate 
award  death  on  a  charge  of  murder.  Neither  in  the  one  case  nor  i  n 
the  other  could  the  representations  of  parties  claiming  to  be  aggrieved 
override  the  indispensable  requisite  of  a  judicial  proceeding.  The  fact 
that  the  imputed  act  of  wrong  doing  may,  in  its  result,  affect  the  peace 
of  another  state,  does  not  supersede  the  law  applicable  to  the  case,  and 
recourse  to  that  law  calnnot  4mply  the  uselessness  of  a  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative.' 

^^This  Government  does  not  and  cannot  undertake,  as  I  have  shown 
to  control  the  workings  of  opinions,  sympathy,  and  affiliation  of  senti- 
ments, and  the  expression  thereof  is  not  punishable  in  this  country  by 
law ;  but  any  affidavit,  founded  even  upon  mere  information  or  belief, 
charging  a  breach  of  any  public  law  regulating  acts  against  the  peace 
or  safety  of  a  foreign  state,  will  lead  to  an  examination  and  a  prosecu- 
tion by  the  district  officers  of  the  United  States  wholly  at  the  public 
cost  should  the  facts  thus  alleged  ex  parte  be  found  to  bring  the  matter 
within  the  purview  of  the  statute. 

*'The  law,  being  so  in  control  of  the  case,  must  follow  it  to  the  end. 
The  Executive  has  no  authority  over  the  judiciary.  The  expressions  of 
sympathy  cannot  be  controlled,  however  misplaced.  I%e  acquittal  of 
persons  charged  with  the  most  detestable  crimes  against  society,  some- 
times in  the  face  of  overwhelming  evidence  of  guilt,  is  frequently 
accompanied  by  the  acclaim  of  a  reckless,  unthinking  body  of  sympa- 
thizers. 

'^  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  able  confidently  to  aver  the 
fullest  compliance,  uberrima  fide^  with  its  obligations  to  the  fHendly 
power  of  Spain,  and  to  avow  also  its  readiness  to  set  in  motion  instantly 
all  the  ample  machinery  of  its  laws  to  prevent  and  punish  any  invasion 
of  or  intrusion  upon  her  peace,  her  honor,  and  her  possession!^ 

*^The  indignation  you  feel,  and  which  is  reflected  in  your  note,  is 
doubtless  very  natufal,  but  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  harmony  and  good  understanding  which  it  is  our 
common  duty  and  pleasure  to  endeavor  to  maintain,  I  am  constrained 
to  deprecate  the  deflection  of  any  portion  of  that  indignation  from  its 
legitimate  objects  towards  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  its 
officials,  who,  I  am  glad  to  say,  heartily  join  with  you  in  reprobation  of 
those  who  defy  law,  whether  in  Ouba  or  in  the  United  States. 

^<In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  assure  you  that  if  any  attempt  on  your 
part  or  by  your  agents  to  cause  the  laws  applicable  to  the  case,  and  the 
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nternational  obligations  of  the  United  States,  to  be  respected  to  their 
foUest  extent  shall  fail,  and  the  iDcident  be  brought  to  the  notice  of 
this  Department,  it  will  promptly  lend  its  aid  to  vindicate  the  law  and 
enforce  its  remedies." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Seo.  of  State,  to'Mr.  Valera,  July  31,  1885.  MSS.  Notes,  SpaiQ; 
For.  'Rel.,  1885.  See  for  farther  directions  as  to  enforcement  of  neatrality 
statutes,  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hall,  Sept.  1,  ISib,  MSS.  Inst., 
Cent.  Am. 

Down  to  1818  the  general  practice  was  for  the  President  to  call  on 
the  governors  of  States  to  aid  in  enforcing  neatrality  laws.  After  the 
statnte  of  April  20,  1818,  the  President  (and  sometimes  the  Secretary 
of  State  acting  for  him)  addressed  circnlar  letters,  or  special  letters,  to 
the  attorneys-general,  or  to  district  attorneys  and  marshals,  as  the 
case  might  require,  calling  for  their  assistance  in  preserving  neatrality. 
Among  these  letters  the  following  may  be  mentioned : 

Mr.  Calhoun,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hoffman,  Sept.  21, 1844.  MSS.  Dom.  Let.^ 
Mr.  Bochanan,  Sec.  o*f  State,  circular,  Aag.  30,  1848,  ibid, ;  Mr.  Clayton^ 
Sec.  of  State,  circulars,  Aug.  8  and  10. 1849,  Jan.  23,  and  May  17, 1^0,  ibid, ; 
Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  circular,  June  5,  1854,  ilnd. ;  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of 
State,  circular,  April  6,  1861,  ibid.;  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hoar, 
July  24,  1869,  Mar.  4,  1870,  ibid.;  Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Acting  Sec.  of  State, 
to  Mr.  Akerman,  Aug.  1,  1870,  ibid,;  Mr.  Fisb,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pierre- 
pont,  Feb.  19,  1876,  iUd. ;  to  Mr.  Bliss,  Aug.  19,  and  Nov.  1,  1876,  ibid,;  to 
Mr.  Taft,  Nov.  13,  1876,  and  Jan.  13, 1877,t6id. ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Seward,  Acting 
Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Devens,  Apr-  25, 1877,  ibid, ;  Mr.  E varts.  Sec.  of  State* 
to  Mr.  Devens,  June  5,  1877,  ibid;  to  Messrs.  Sullivan  et  al.,  Deo.  17, 1877. 
ibid,,  to  Mr.  Eobbe,  Jan.  9,  1878,  ibid, 

Bevised  Statutes,  §  5290,  provides  that  ^Hhe  several  collectors  of  the 
customs  shall  detain  aiiy  vessel  manifestly  bailt  for  warlike  purposes, 
and  about  to  depart  the  United  States,  the  cargo  of  which  principally 
consists  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  when  the  number  of  men  shipped 
on  board,  or  other  circumstances,  render  it  probable  that  such  vessel  is 
intended  to  be  employed  by  the  owners  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities 
upon  the  subjects,  citizens,  or  property  of  any  foreif^n  prince  or  state, 
or  Of  any  colony,  district,  or  people  with  whom  the  United  States  are  at 
peace,  until  the  decision  of  the  President  is  had  thereon,  or  until  the 
owner  gives  such  bond  and  security  as  is  required  of  the  owners  of 
armed  vessels  by  the  preceding  section.'^ 

By  §5291,  <^the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  be  construed  to 
extend  to  any  subject  or  citizen  of  any  foreign  prince,  state,  colony, 
district,  or  people  who  is  transiently  within  the.  United  States,  and 
[6i»Zt«^]  enlists  or  enters  himself  on  board  of  any  vessel-of-war,  letter  of 
marque,  or  privateer,  which  at  the  time  of  its  arrival,  within  the  United 
States  was  fitted  and  equipped  as  such,  or  hires  or  retains  another  sab* 
ject  or  citizen  of  the  same  foreign  prince,  state,  colony,  district,  or  peo- 
ple, who  is  transiently  within  the  United  States,  to  enlist  or  enter  him- 
self to  serve  such  foreign  prince,  state,  colony,  district,  or  people,  on 
board  such  vessel-of-war,  letter  of  marque,  or  privateer,  if  the  United 
States  shall  then  be  at  peace  with  such  foreign  prince,  state,  colony, 
district,  or  people.  Nor  shall  they  be  oonstru^  to  prevent  the  prose- 
cution or  punishment  of  treason,  or  of  any  piracy  defined  by  the  laws 
of  the  United  States." 
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A  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  has  violated  its  neutrality  can- 
not shelter  himself  under  a  commission  from  a  foreign  belligerent. 

The  Bello  Corrnnes,  6  Wheat.,  152. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  having  recognized  the  exist* 
ence  of  a  civil  war  between  Spain  and  Bnenos  Ayres  and  avowed  ade- 
termination  to  remain  neutral  between  the  parties,  and  to  allow  to  each 
the  same  rights  of  asylum  and  hospitality  and  interconse,  each  party 
is  to  be  deenied  a  belligerent  nation,  having  sovereign  rights  of  war, 
though  the  independence  of  the  colony  has  not  been  acknowledged  by 
us.  All  captures  made  by  each  must  be  considered  as  having  the  same 
validity,  and  all  the  immunities  which  may  be  claimed  by  public  ships 
in  our  ports,  under  the  law  of  nations,  must  be  considered  by  the  courts 
as  equally  the  right  of  each. 

The  Santiaeima  Trinidad,  7  Wheat.,  283. 

That  a  United  States  district  judge  has  power  to  require  a  person, 
who  has  given  just  ground  to  suspect  him  of  an  intent  to  violate  the 
neutrality  laws,  to  give  bond  that  he  will  observe  them,  see  United 
States  V.  Quitman,  2  Am.  L.  Beg.,  645. 

When  an  officer  belonging  to  a  military  force  ordered  out  by  the  Pres- 
ident, under  the  neutrality  act  of  March  10, 1838,  §  8  (5  Stat.,  214),  <'  to 
prevent  the  violation  and  to  enforce  the  due  execution"  of  the  act,  and 
instructed  by  his  commanding  general  to  execute  that  purpose,  seized 
property,  as  a  precautionary  means  to  prevent  an  intended  violation  of 
the  act,  with  a  view  of  detaining  it  until  an  officer  having  the  power  to 
seize  and  hold  it  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  with  it  in  the  manner 
directed  by  the  statute  could  be  procured  and  act  in  the  matter,  it  was 
held  that  the  seizure  was  lawful. 

Stonghton  r.  Dimiok,  3  Blatch.,  356;  29  Vt.,  &35,*  Giro.  (Vt.),  1855. 

A  vessel  under  arrest,  to  prevent  her  from  cruising  against  belliger- 
ent powers,  may  be  discharged  on  the  order  of  the  President,  commu- 
nicated to  the  marshal  having  her  in  custody. 

1  Op.,  46,  Bradford,  1794. 

A  State  of  neutrality  does  not  require  a  nation  to  prevent  its  seamen 
from  employing  themselves  in  contraband  trade. 

1  Op.,  61,  Lee,  1796. 

A  citizen  of  a  neutral  state  who,  for  hire,  serves  on  a  neutral  ship 
employed  in  contraband  commerce  with  a  belligerent  power,  is  not  pun- 
ishable personally,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  though  taken  in  the 
act  by  that  belligerent  nation  to  whose  detriment  the  trade  would 
operate. 

Ibid,    See  •vpra,  $  375. 
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Where  certain  vessels  beiog  con^tamcted  in  the  United  States  for  Mex- 
ico for  the  purpose  of  waging  war  against  Texas  (an  independent 
state)  were  not  delivered,  nor  the  property  changed,  within  onr  juris- 
diction, but  were  sent  out  of  port  under  control  of  oar  own  citizens  un- 
armed, and  where  every  possible  precaution  had  been  taken  to  insure 
pacific  conduct  on  the  high  seas,  it  was  held  that  although  the  sale  was 
made  abroad,  if  the  vessels  were  equipped  by  American  citizens  within 
the  United  States  for  belligerent  purposes,  and  for  a  nation  belligerent 
to  another  with  which  ours  was  at  peace,  knowing  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  to  be  employed,  such  equipment  was  repugnant  to  the  act  of 
1818.    (3  Stat,  447;  R.  S.,  §  6283-) 

3  Op.,  741,  Legar6,  1842. 

The  test  of  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  against  inter- 
ference with  foreign  governments  is  the  commission  of  an  overt  act. 

8  Op.,  472,  Gashing,  18^5. 

The  neutrality  act  of  1818  is  not  restricted  in  its  operation  to  cases  of 
war  between  two  nations  or  where  both  parties  to  a  contest  have  been 
recognized  as  belligerents,  that  is,  as  having  a  sufficiently  organized  polit- 
ical existence  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  war.  It  would  extend  to  the 
fitting  out  and  arming  of  vessels  for  a  revolted  colony,  whose  belliger- 
ency had  not  been  recognized,  but  it  should  not  be  applied  to  the  fitting 
out,  etc.,  of  Vessels  for  the  parent  state  for  use  against  a  revolted  colony 
whose  independence  has  not  in  any  manner  been  recognized  by  our  GK>v- 
emment. 

13  Op.,  177,  Hoar.  1869. 

Proof  that  a  vessel  transported  from  Aspinwall  to  the  coast  of  Gaba 
men,  arms,  and  munitions  of  war,  destined  to  aid  the  Ouban  insurgents, 
is  insufficient  by  itself  to  call  for  proceedings  against  such  vessel  for 
violation  of  the  neutrality  law  of  the  United  States.  (Rev.  Stat.,  §  5281  ff.) 

13  Op.,  541,  Akerman,  1871. 

The  papers  presented  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  case  of  the 
Yirginius  do  not  establish  any  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws,  eitiier 
by  the  owners  of  the  steamer  or  by  the  persons  engaged  thereon. 

14  Op.,  49,  Bristow,  1872. 

Ab  to  the  Virginias,  see  more  fhUy  <iipra,  $  327. 

Aato  the  '<anned  nentrality,"  eee  1  John  Adams'  Works,  333;  3  ibUL,  360,  358 ; 
7  iM.,  263, 322, 460, 544, 595, 636. 

As  to  oontroversies  in  relation  to  neutral  rights,  eee  artiole  by  Mr.  Tresoot  in 
Soathem  Qnarterly  Review  for  Apr.,  1854,  437/. 

The  correspondence,  in  1856,  with  Great  Britain  relative  to  the  war  then  pend- 
ing between  Great  Britain  and  Bnseia,  wiU  be  fonndin  Brit,  and  For.  St.  P19., 
1857-^58,  vol.  48. 

For  a  discussion  of  the  policy  of  neutrality  adopted  by  the  United  States  under 
the  Presidency  of  Washington,  see  1  Phill.  Int.  Law  (3  ed.},  555. 

For  a  statement  of  Mr.  Canning  in  reference  to  the  neutral  policy  of  the  United 
States,  see  3  PhiU.  Int.  Law  (3  ed.),  248. 
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•«  The  great  statesmeD  who  wisely  and  firmly  guided  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  daring  the  first  twenty  years  after  the  recognition 
of  their  Federal  Bepnblic  as  an  independent  power,  a  period  of  almost 
unprecedented  conflict  and  excitement  among  the  principal  commu- 
nities of  the  civilized  world,  deserve  the  credit  of  having  done  most 
to  ascertain  and  to  establish  the  sound  principles  on  which  neutrals 
should  act  towards  belligerents.  When  war  broke  out  between  England 
and  revolutionary  France  in  1793,  attempts  were  made  by  the  French 
agents  to  use  the  American  ports  for  fitting  out  cruisers  against  En- 
glish commerce.  On  complaint  of  this  being  made  by  the  British  minis- 
ter to  General  Washington,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  a  formal 
declaration  wa«  issued  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  State, 
which  declared  that  ^  it  is  the  right  of  every  nation  to  prohibit  acts  of 
sovereignty  from  being  exercised  by  any  other  within  its  limits.'  So  far 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  only  following  older  authorities.  But  the  American 
statesman  went  further,  and  pronounced  that '  it  is  the  duty  of  a  neutral 
nation  to  prohibit  such  acts  as  would  ii\jure  one  of  the  warring  powers.' 
This  important  principle  was  first  clearly  stated  thus,  and  was  consist- 
ently acted  on  by  the  new  Bepnblic  after  the  jurists  of  the  Old  World  had 
long  written  confusedly  and  doubtingly,  and  after  the  statesmen  of  the 
Old  World  had  long  been  <  incoherent 'in  their  practice  with  regard  to  it." 

Creaay's  Int.  Law,  572. 

The  United  States  and  British  neutrality  statotes,  and  the  deoisions  under  them, 

are  elaborately  diacnesed  by  Mr.  Abdy  in  Abdy's  Kent  (1878),  960/. 
As  to  taforoement  of  neutrality  by  Great  Britain,  during  the  late  civil  war  in 

the  United  States,  see  Senate  Ex.  Doo.  11,  41st  Cons.,  Ist  sess. 

"  Bat  though  it  is  an  entire  mistake  to  say  that  the  American  act  of 
1818  was  in  any  respect  superior  to  the  British  act  of  the  ensuing  year, 
it  is  true  that,  since  tiie  time  the  American  act  was  passed,  the  working 
of  the  legal  administration  in  the  United  States  has  become,  for  the 
purpose  of  proceeding  against  a  suspected  vessel,  in  one  respect  better 
than  that  of  Oreat  Britain.  It  appears  that  in  each  district  of  the 
United  States  there  is  a  resident  legal  ofBicer  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, called  the  district  attorney,  to  whom^  if  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  invoked,  a  question  of  this  kind  is  referred,  and  whose  duty 
it  is  to  ascertain  the  facts,  collect  the  evidence,  and  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Such  an  officer  is,  no  doubt,  better  adapted  to  such  a  purpose 
than  a  collector  of  customs.  But  can  it  be  said  to  have  been  the  duty 
of  the  British  Government,  not  having  similar  district  officers,  to  ap- 
point such,  at  the  different  ship-building  ports,  with  a  view  the  better 
to  protect  belligerents  against  ships  being  equipped  or  armed  against 
themf 

<< Another  advantage  of  the  American  system  is,  that  the  duty  of  ad- 
judicating in  such  a  case  devolves  on  a  judge  in  the  court  of  admiralty 
instead  of  on  a  jury,  who  are  sometimes  apt  to  be  swayed  in  favor  of 
their  own  countrymen  when  sued  at  the  instance  of  foreigners.  But 
this  relates  to  the  condemnation  of  vessels,  not  to  their  seizure.  And 
with  the  exception  of  the  Florida  and  Alabama,  every  vessel  the  seiz- 
ure of  which  could  be  asked  for,  as  instanced  in  the  cases  of  the  Alex- 
andra, the  Pampero,  and  the  ironclad  rams  at  Birkenhead,  was  seized 
and  prevented  from  doing  any  harm  to  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  The  Alexandra,  it  is  true,  was  released  after  trial  in  England, 
but  she  was  seized  again  at  Nassau,  and  not  liberated  till  after  the 
close  of  the  war.    Practically  speaking,  therefore,  in  the  later  cases, 
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everything  was  accomplished  which  coald  have  resalted  from  the  most 
perfect  machinery  that  coald  have  been  devised  for  such  a  parpoee." 

Sir  A.  Cockbam,  opinion  in  Geneva  Tribunal  of  1872. 

In  the  same  opinion  in  the  Geneva  Tribunal  (Treaty  of  Washington  Papers, 
Yol.  4y  301,  ^.,)  the  yarious  '' filibustering''  expeditions  which  were 
started  in  the  United  States  are  reviewed  with  great  zest. 

^^Of  the  great  trading  nations,  Amenica  is  almost  the  only  one  that 
has  shown  consistency  of  principle.  The  firmness  and  thorough  uDcler- 
standing  of  the  laws  of  nations,  which  daring  this  war  [the  French 
Bevolution]  she  has  displayed,  must  forever  rank  her  high  m  the  scale 
of  enlightened  communities." 

Ward's  Rights  and  Duties,  &c.,  166 ;  cited  in  Bemis'  American  Neutrality,  28. 

''The  conduct  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  this  matter  [the 
principles  professed  by  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780]  has  been,  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances,  marked,  notonly  by  perfect  consistency, 
but  by  preference  for  right  and  duty  over  interest  and  the  expediency 
of  the  moment." 

3  Phill.  Int.  Law,  282 ;  quoted  in  Bemis'  American  Neutrality,  28. 

The  effect  of  President  Johnson's  proclamation  in  putting  down  in 
the  United  States  cooperation  with  the  ^^ Fenian"  invasion  of  Canada  is 
noticed  in  Bemis'  American  Neutrality,  92.  As  to  the  action  of  Presi- 
dents Van  Buren  and  Fillmore  in  suppression  of  similar  invasions  of 
Canada,  see  supra^  §§  21,  50  c. 

(2)  Rules  op  1871  and  Grnkva  tribunal. 

§  402  a. 

Article  YI  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  of  1871,  providing,  among 
other  things,  for  an  arbitration  to  determine  British  liabUity  for  tbe 
depredations  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  by  ttie  Alabama 
and  other  Confederate  cruisers  which  left  British  waters,  is  as  follows: 

''In  deciding  the  matters  submitted  to  the  arbitrators  they  shall  be  governed  by 
the  following  three  rules,  which  are  agreed  upon  by  the  high  contracting  parties,  as 
rules  to  {>e  taken  as  applicable  to  the  case,  and  by  such  principles  of  international  law, 
not  inconsistent  therewith,  as  the  arbitrators  shall  determine  to  have  been  applicable 
to  the  case : 

''RULES. 

"  A  neutral  Government  is  bound — 

"  First.  To  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  the  fitting  out,  arming,  or  equipping,  within 
its  jurisdiction,  of  any  vessel  which  it  has  reasonable  ground  to  believe  is  intended  to 
cruise  or  to  carry  on  war  against  a  power  with  which  it  is  at  i>eace ;  and  also  to  me 
like  diligence  to  prevent  the  departure  from  its  Jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  intended  to 
cruise  or  carry  on  war  as  above,  such  v^^el  havlni;  been  specially  adapted,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  within  such  jurisdiction,  to  warlike  use. 

"  Secondly.  Not  to  permit  or  suffer  either  belligerent  to  make  use  of  its  ports  or 
waters  as  the  base  of  naval  operations  against  the  other,  or  for  the  purpose  of  the 
renewal  or  augmentation  of  military  supplies  or  arms,  or  the  recruitment  of  men. 

"Thirdly.  To  exercise  due  diligence  in  its  own  ports  and  waters,  and  as  to  all  per- 
sons  within  its  jurisdiction,  to  prevent  any  violation  of  the  foregoing  obligations  and 
dotieH. 
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"Her  Britannic  Mi^aty  has  commanded  her  high  commiseionen  and  plonipoten- 
tiaries  to  declare  that  Her  Majesty's  GoTernment  cannot  asaent  to  the  foregoing  mles 
as  a  statement  of  principles  of  international  law  iivhich  were  in  force  at  the  time 
when  the  claims  mentioned  in  Article  I  arose,  bnt  that  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
in  order  to  evince  its  desire  of  strengthening  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
-coontries,  and  of  making  satisfiictory  provision  for  the  fntnre,  agrees  that  in  deciding 
the  questions  between  the  two  countries  arising  out  of  those  claims,  the  arbitrators 
«boald  assume  that  Her  Mi^esty's  Government  had  undertaken  to  act  upon  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  these  rules. 

"And  the  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  observe  these  rules  as  between  them- 
flelvee  in  foture,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  other  maritime  powers,  and 
to  invite  them  to  accede  to  them.'' 

DECISION  AND  AWARD 

Made  hy  the  tribunal  of  arbitration  constituted  by  virtue  of  the  firet  article  of  the  treaty 
concluded  at  Waehington  the  8th  of  May ^  1871,  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  United  States  of  America  and  Her  Britannic  Majesty  having  agreed  by  Article 
I  of  the  treaty  concluded  and  signed  at  Washington  the  8th  of  May,  1871,  to  refer  all 
the  claims  **  generically  known  as  the  Alabama  claims  "  to  a  tribunal  of  arbitration  to 
be  composed  of  five  arbitrators  named : 

One  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

One  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 

One  by  His  Mi^esty  the  King  of  Italy, 

One  by  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation, 

One  by  His  Mi^^^y  -^^®  Emperor  of  Brazil ; 

And  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  His  Mijesty  the 
King  of  Italy,  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  and  His  Mi^ty  the  Em- 
peror of  Brazil  having  respectively  name<l  their  arbitrators,  to  wit : 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  esquire ; 

Her  Britannic  Mi^esty,  Sir  Alexander  James  Edmund  Cockbnm,  baronet,  a  member 
of  Her  Majesty's  privy  council,  lord  chief  Justice  of  England ; 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy ,^is  Excellency  Count  Frederick  Sclopis,  of  Salerano, 
A  knight  of  the  Order  of  the  ADUunciata,  minister  of  state,  senator  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy; 

The  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  M.  James  Stampfli; 

His  Mijesty  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  His  Excellency  Marcos  Antonio  d'AraiJd,  Vis- 
count  d'lti^ubtf,  a  grandee  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil,  member  of  the  council  of  H.  M. 
the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  and  his  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  in 
France. 

And  the  five  arbitrators  above  named  having  assembled  at  Geneva  (in  Switzerland) 
in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  H6tel  de  Yille  on  the  15th  of  December,  1871,  in  conform- 
ity with  the  terms  of  the  second  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  of  the  8th  of  May 
•of  that  year,  and  having  proceeded  to  the  inspection  and  verification  of  their  respective 
powers,  which  were  found  duly  authenticated,  the  tribunal  of  arbitration  was  declared 
•dnly  organized. 

Tbo  agents  named  by  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  by  virtue  of  the  same 
Article  II,  to  wit : 

For  the  United  States  of  America,  John  C.  Bancroft  Davis,  esq. ; 

And  for  Her  Britannic  Mi^esty,  Charles  Stuart  Aubrey,  Lord  Tenterden,  a  peer  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  companion  of  the  Most  Honorable  Order  of  the  Bath,  assistant 
Under-Secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs ; 

Whom  powers  were  found  likewise  duly  authenticated,  then  delivered  to  each  of 
the  arbitratora  the  printed  case  prepared  by  each  of  the  two  parties,  accompanied  by 
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the  docnments,  the  official  correspondence,  and  other  eyidenoe  on  which  each  leliedf 
in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  third  article  of  the  said  treaty. 

In  yirtne  of  the  decision  made  by  the  tribunal  at  its  first  session,  the  ooanter>caso 
and  additional  documents,  correspondence,  and  evidence  referred  to  in  Article  IT  of 
the  said  treaty  were  delivered  by  the  respective  agents  of  the  two  parties  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  tribunal  on  the  15th  of  Aprils  1872,  at  the  chamber  of  conference,  attiie 
H6tel  de  Yille  of  Geneva. 

The  tribunal,  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  adjournment  passed  at  their  seeoad 
session,  held  on  the  16th  of  December,  1871,  re-assembled  at  GencYa  on  the  iSth  ef 
June,  1672 ;  and  the  agent  of  each  of  the  parties  duly  delivered  to  each  of  the  arbi- 
trators, and  to  the  agent  of  the  other  party,  the  printed  argument  referred  to  in 
Article  V  of  the  said  treaty. 

The  tribunal  having  since  fully  taken  into  their  consideration  the  treaty,  and  alio 
the  oases,  counter-cases,  documents,  evidence,  and  arg^uments,  and  likewise  all  other 
communications  made  to  them  by  the  two  parties  during  the  progress  of  their  ttt- 
tings,  and  having  impartially  and  carefully  examined  the  same. 

Has  arrived  at  the  decision  embodied  in  the  present  award : 

Whereas^  having  regard  to  the  sixth  and  seventh  articles  of  the  said  treaty,  the  arbi- 
trators are  bound  under  the  terms  of  the  said  sixth  article,  **  in  deciding  the  matten 
submitted  to  them,  to  be  governed  by  the  three  rules  therein  specified  and  by  saeh 
principles  of  international  law,  not  inconsistent  therewith,  as  the  arbitrators  shall 
determine  to  have  been  applicable  to  the  case ;  '^    . 

And  whereas  the  *'  due  diligence  "  referred  to  in  the  first  and  third  of  the  said  ralec 
ought  to  be  exercised  by  neutral  Gk>vemnients  in  exact  proportion  to  the  risks  to  whieb 
either  of  the  belligerents  may  be  exposed,  from  a  failure  to  fulfill  the  obligatioos  of 
neutrality  on  their  part ; 

And  whereas  the  circumstances  out  of  ^hich  the  facts  constituting  the  subject-mat. 
ter  of  the  present  controversy  arose  were  of  a  nature  to  call  for  the  exercise  on  the 
part  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  (Government  of  all  possible  solicitude  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  rights  and  the  duties  involved  in  the  proclamation  of  neutrality  issoed 
by  Her  M^esty  on  the  13th  day  of  May,  1861 ; 

And  whereas  the  effects  of  a  violation  of  neutrality  committed  by  means  of  the 
construction,  equipment,  and  armament  of  a  yessel  are  not  done  away  with  by  any 
commission  which  the  (Government  of  the  belligerent  power,  benefited  by  the  viola- 
tion of  neutrality,  may  afterwards  have  granted  to  that  vessel ;  and  the  ultimate 
step,  by  which  the  offense  is  completed,  cannot  be  admissible  as  a  ground  for  the  ab* 
solution  of  the  offender,  nor  can  the  consummation  of  iiis  fraud  become  the  means  of 
establishing  his  innocence ; 

And  whereas  the  privilege  of  extra-territoriality  accorded  to  vessels  of  war  has  been 
admitted  into  the  law  of  nations,  not  as  an  absolute  right,  but  solely  as  a  proceeding 
founded  on  the  principle  of  courtesy  and  mutual  deference  between  different  nations, 
and  therefore  can  never  be  appealed  to  for  the  protection  of  acts  done  in  violation  of 
neutrality ; 

And  whereas  the  absence  of  a  previous  notice  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  failure  in  any 
consideration  required  by  the  law  of  nations,  in  those  cases  in  which  a  Tcssel  cairies 
with  it  its  own  condemnation ; 

And  whereas,  in  order  to  impart  to  any  supplies  of  coal  a  character  inconsistent  with 
the  second  rule,  prohibiting  the  use  of  neutral  ports  or  waters,  as  a  base  of  naval  ope^ 
ations  for  a  belligerent,  it  is  necessary  that  the  said  supplies  should  be  connected 
with  special  cirojamstances  of  time,  of  persons,  or  of  place,  which  may  combine  to 
give  them  such  character ; 

And  whereas,  with  respect  to  the  vessel  called  the  Alabama,  it  clearly  results  ttom 
all  the  facts  relative  to  the  construction  of  the  ship  at  first  designated  by  the  number 
«290"  in  the  port  of  Liverpool,  and  its  equipment  and  armament  in  the  vieinity  of 
Terceira  through  the  agency  of  the  vessels  called  the  Agrippina  and  the  Bahama,  dif- 
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patched  from  Great  Britain  to  that  end,  that  the  British  Gk>verament  failed  to  use 
due  diligence  in  the  performance  of  its  neatral  obligations;  and  especially  that  it 
omitted,  notwithstanding  the  if amings  and  official  representations  made  by  the  dip- 
lomatic agents  of  the  United  States  daring  the  oonstraction  of  the  said  namber  *'  290/' 
to  take  in  dae  time  any  effective  measures  of  prevention,  and  that  those  orders  which 
it  did  give  at  last,  for  the  detention  of  the  vessel,  were  issued  so  late  that  their  exe- 
cution was  not  practicable ; 

.  And  whereas,  after  the  escape  of  that  vessel,  the  measures  taken  for  its  pursuit  and 
arrest  were  so  imperfect  as  to  lead  to  no  result,  and  therefore  cannot  be  considered 
sufficient  to  release  Great  Britain  firom  the  responsibility  already  incurred ; 

And  whereas,  in  despite  of  the  violations  of  the  neutrality  of  Great  Britain  com- 
mitted by  the  "290,"  this  same  vessel,  later  known  as  the  Confederate  cruiser  Ala- 
bama, was  on  several  occasions  freely  admitted  into  the  ports  of  colonies  of  Great 
Britain,  instead  of  being  proceeded  against  as  it  ouj^ht  to  have  l)een  in  any  and  every 
port  within  British  Jurisdiction  in  which  it  might  have  been  found ; 

And  whereas  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Mc^esty  cannot  Justify  itself  for  a 
failure  in  due  diligence  on  the  plea  of  insufficiency  of  the  legal  means  of  action  which 
it  possessed: 

Four  of  the  arbitrators,  for  the  reasons  above  assigned,  and  the  fifth,  for  reasons 
separately  assigned  by  l^im,  are  of  opinion  that  Great  Britain  has  in  this  case  failed, 
by  omission,  to  fulfill  the  duties  prescribed  in  the  first  and  the  third  of  the  rules  es- 
tablished by  the  sixth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

And  whereas,  with  respect  to  the  vessel  called  the  Florida,  it  results  firom  all  the  facts 
relative  to  the  construction  of  the  Oreto  in  the  port  of  Liverpool,  and  to  its  issue 
therefirom,  which  facts  failed  to  induce  the  authorities  in  Great  Britain  to  resort  to 
measures  adequate  to  prevent  the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  that  nation,  notwith- 
standing the  warnings  and  repeated  representations  of  the  agents  of  the  Uuited 
States,  that  Her  Majesty^s  Government  has  failed  to  use  due  diligence  to  fulfill  the 
duties  of  neutrality ; 

And  whereas  it  likewise  results  from  all  the  facts  relative  to  the  stay  of  the  Oreto 
at  Nassau,  to  her  issue  from  that  port,  to  her  enlistment  of  men,  to  her  supplies,  and 
to  her  armament,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  British  vessel  Prince  Alfred,  at  Green 
Cay,  that  there  was  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  British  colonial  authorities; 

And  whereas,  notwithstanding  the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Great  Britain  com- 
mitted by  the  Oreto,  this  same  vessel,  later  known  as  the  Confederate  cruiser  Florida, 
was  nevertheless  on  several  occasions  freely  admitted  into  the  portA  of  British  colo- 
nies; 

And  whereas  the  Judicial  acquittal  of  the  Oreto  at  Nassau  cannot  relieve  Great 
Britain  fit>m  the  responsibility  incurred  by  her  under  the  principles  of  international 
law ;  nor  can  the  fact  of  the  entry  of  the  Florida  into  the  Confederate  port  of  Mobile, 
and  of  its  stay  there  during  four  months,  extinguish  the  responsibility  previously  to 
that  time  incurred  by  Great  Britain ; 

For  these  reasons  the  tribunal,  by  a  minority  of  four  voices  to  one,  is  of  opinion 
that  Oreat  Britain  has  in  this  case  failed,  by  omission,  to  fulfill  the  duties  prescribed 
in  the  first,  in  the  second,  and  in  the  third  of  the  rules  established  by  Article  YI  of 
the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

And  whereas,  with  respect  to  the  vessel  called  the  Shenandoah,  it  results  from  all 
the  £aot8  relative  to  the  departure  from  London  of  the  merchant-vessel  the  Sea  King, 
and  to  the  transforn^ttion  of  that  ship  into  a  Confederate  cruiser  under  the  name  of 
the  Shenandoah,  near  the  island  of  Madeira,  that  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic 
Hi^sty  is  not  chargeable  with  any  failure,  down  to  that  date,  iu  the  use  of  due  dili- 
gence to  fulfill  the  duties  of  neutrality  ; 

Bat  whereas  it  results  from  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  stay  of  the  Shenan- 
doah at  Melbourne,  and  especially  with  the  augmentation  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment itself  admits  to  have  been  clandestinely  effected  of  her  force,  by  the  enlistment 
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4)f  men  within  that  port,  that  there  was  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  aafhoxities  at 
that  place : 

For  these  reasons  the  trihnnal  is  unanimoasly  of  opinion  that  Great  Britain  has  not 
failed,  hy  any  act  or  omission,  "  to  folfiU  any  of  the  daties  prescribed  by  the  three 
rnles  of  Article  YI  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  or  by  the  principles  of  intmiational 
law  not  inconsistent  therewith,"  in  respect  to  the  vessel  called  the  Shenandoah,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  time  anterior  to  her  entry  into  the  port  of  Melbonme ; 

And,  by  a  majority  of  three  to  two  voices,  the  tribunal  decides  that  Great  Britjciii 
has  failed,  by  omission,  to  falfiU  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  second  and  third  of  tiie 
rales  aforesaid,  in  the  case  of  this  same  vessel,  from  and  after  her  entry  into  HoheoD's 
Bay,  and  is  therefore  responsible  for  all  acts  committed  by  that  vessel  after  her  de- 
parture from  Melbourne,'  on  the  18th  day  of  February,  1865. 

And  so  far  as  relates  to  the  vessels  called  the  Tascaloosa  (tender  to  the  Alabama), 
the  Clarence,  the  Taoony,  and  the  Archer  (tenders  to  the  Florida),  the  tri  banal  is 
unanimoasly  of  opinion  that  snch  tenders  or  anziliary  vessels,  being  properly  re- 
garded as  accessories,  must  necessarily  follow  the  lot  of  their  principals,  and  be  aub- 
mitted  to  the  same  deoteion  which  applies  to  them  respectively. 

And  so  far  as  relates  to  the  vessel  called  Betribution,  the  tribunal,  by  a  nugoiitj  of 
three  to  two  voices,  is  of  opinion  that  Great  Britain  has  not  failed  by  any  act  or 
omission  to  fulfill  any  of  the  daties  prescribed  by  the  three  rules  of  Article  YI  in  tiie 
Treaty  of  Washington,  or  by  the  principles  of  international  law  not  inconsistent  tbere- 
with. 

And  so  far  as  relates  to  the  vessels  called  the  Georgia,  the  Snmter,  the  Naehvilk, 
the  Tallahasee,  and  the  Chickamaaga,  resi»ective]y,  the  tribunal  is  unanimoasly  ci 
opinion  that  Great  Britain  has  not  failed,  by  any  act  or  omission  to  fulfill  any  of  tiie 
duties  prescribed  by  the  three  rules  of  Article  YI  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  or  by 
the  principles  of  international  law  not  inconsistent  therewith. 

And  so  far  as  relates  to  the  vessels  called  the  Sallie,  the  Je£ferson  Davis,  the  Mosie, 
the  Boston,  and  the  Y.  H.  Joy,  respectively,  the  tribunal  is  nnanimously  of  opinion 
that  they  ought  to  be  excluded  from  consideration  for  want  of  evidence. 

And  whereas,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  particulars  of  the  indemnity  claimed  by  the 
United  States,  the  costs  of  pursuit  of  the  Confederate  cruisers  are  not,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  tribunal,  properly  distinguishable  ftom  the  general  expenses  of  tbe  war 
carried  on  by  the  United  States: 

The  tribunal  is,  therefore,  of  opinion,  by  a  minority  of  three  to  two  voices,  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  awarding  to  the  United  States  any  sum  by  way  of  indemaity 
under  this  head. 

And  whereas  prospective  earnings  cannot  properly  be  made  the  subject  of  com- 
pensation,  inasmuch  as  they  depend  in  their  nature  upon  future  and  uncertain  eoo- 
tingencies : 

The  tribunal  is  unanimously  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  ground  for  awarding  to 
the  United  States  any  sum  by  way  of  indemnity  under  this  head. 

And  whereas,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  equitable  compensation  for  the  damages 
which  have  been  sustained,  it  is  necessary  to  set  aside  all  double  claims  for  the  aame 
losses,  and  all  claims  for  ''gross  freights,"  so  far  as  they  exceed  *'net  flights"; 

And  whereas  it  is  just  and  reasonable  to  allow  interest  at  a  reasonable  rate ; 

And  whereas,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
it  is  preferable  to  adopt  the  form  of  adjudication  of  a  sum  in  gross,  rather  than  to 
refer  the  subject  of  compensation  for  farther  discussion  and  deliberation  to  a  board 
of  assessors,  as  provided  by  Article  X  of  the  said  treaty: 

The  tribunal,  making  use  of  the  authority  couferred  upon  it  by  Article  YII  of  the 
said  treaty,  by  a  majority  of  four  voices  to  one,  awards  to  the  United  States  a  som 
of  $.15,500,000  in  gold,  as  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
Btates,  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  claims  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  triba- 
nal,  confoitaiably  to  the  provisions  contained  in  Article  YII  of  the  aforesaid  treaty. 
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Andy  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Article  XI  of  the  said  treaty,  the  tribunal 
declares  that  *'all  the  claims  referred  to  in  the  treaty  as  submitted  to  the  tribunal 
are  hereby  folly,  perfectly,  and  finally  settled." 

Furthermore,  it  declares  that  ''each  and  every  one  of  the  said  claims,  whether  the 
same  may  or  may  not  have  been  presented  to  the  notice  of,  or  made,  preferred,  or 
laid  before  the  tribunal,  shall  henceforth  be  considered  and  treated  as  finally  settled, 
barred,  and  inadmissible." 

In  testimony  whereof  this  present  decision  and  award  has  been  made  in  dupli- 
'Cate,  and  signed  by  the  arbitrators  who  have  given  their  assent  thereto,  the  whole 
being  in  exact  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  Article  YII  of  the  said  Treaty  of 
'Washington. 

Made  and  concluded  at  the  H6tel  de  Yille  of  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  the  14th  day 
of  the  month  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Jjord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
aeventy-two. 

CHARLB0  Francis  Adams. 
Frederick  Sclopis. 
StImpfli.  * 

^  VlCOMTE  D'ItajubX. 

The  foUowiDg  extracts  are  taken  from  the  opinions  of  the  arbitrators: 

"  In  the  first  of  the  rules  laid  down  in  Article  VI  of  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  mention  is  madcof  the  dne  diligence  to  prevent  the  build- 
ing, equipment,  and  arming  of  vessels^  which  a  Oovernment  is  bound 
to  exercise,  when  it  has  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  this  building, 
arming,  and  equipping  are  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  warlike  aid  to 
one  of  the  belligerents. 

^'  The  same  words  occur  again  in  the  third  rule,  while  they  are  want- 
ing in  the  second.  <  Why  sof '  asked  Lord  Cairns  in  the  debate  on  the 
treaty  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  12th  June  of  last 
year.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  answered ;  because;  in  the  case 
of  the  first  and  third  rules  there  is  room  for  investigations  of  persons 
&nd  circumstances  to  ascertain  the  facts  denounced,  whereas  the  second 
relates  to  a  series  of  evident  facts  on  which  no  inquiry  need  be  made  as 
regards  credibility. 

"  *  What,'  continued  the  noble  lord,  *  is  the  standard  by  which  you  can 
in^bsnre  due  diligence!  Due  diligence,  by  itself,  means  nothing.  What 
is  due  diligence  with  one  man,  with  one  power,  is  not  due  diligence  with 
another  man,  with  a  greater  power.' 

^'  Dne  diligence,  then,  is  determined,  in  my  opinion,  as  I  have  already 
said,  by  the  relation  of  the  matter  to  the  obligation  imposed  by  law. 
Bat  what  is  the  measure  of  the  sufficient  reason  f  It  will  be  furnished 
by  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  character  of  the  circum- 
stances. 

<^A  vessel,  thoroughly  fitted  out  for  war,  leaves  the  shores  upon  which 
it  has  been  built  without  receiving  its  armament;  a  simple  merchant 
vessel  is  charged  with  the  transport  of  its  armament ;  the  place  of 
meeting  is  fixed,  and  there  the  arming  of  the  vessel  is  completed.  The 
trick  is  done.  But  the  judge  cannot  allow  his  reason  and  conscience  to 
be  led  astray  by  such  stratagems.  On  the  contrary,  the  maneuver  will 
only  demonstrate  more  clearly  the  criminality  of  both  vessels. 

^^  I  return,  then,  to  what  was  said  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  a  memorable 
speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  28th  April,  1830.  *•  If 
the  troops  were  on  board  one  vessel  and  their  arms  in  another,  did  that 
make  any  difference  f  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  the  vessel  was 
fitted  out  for  war  and  ready  to  receive  her  armament,  and  her  orms  were 
on  board  another  vessel,  it  made  no  difference.    •    •    • 
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^^  There  is  no  ground  to  fear  that  the  application  of  these  rales  can  go 
so  far  as  to  violate  the  principles  on  which  national  Governments  rest. 
The  nature  of  the  engagement  does  not  reach  that  point.  It  is  very 
possible  that  their  application  may  sometimes  embarrass  Gk>yerDinents 
in  their  political  conduct,  but  it  will  more  often  prevent  disorders  cap- 
able of  leading  to  misfortunes  which  could  not  be  sufficiently  deplored* 

<<  The  rules  of  the  sixth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  are  des- 
tined to  become  principles  of  universal  law  for  the  maintenance  of  neu- 
trality. The  very  test  of  the  treaty  says  so,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Lord  Granville  have  always,  and  with  reason,  Insisted  on  this  prospect- 
ive benefit  to  civilization.  In  order  to  realize  it,  the  several  Govern- 
ments must  take  measures  to  obtain  fitting  powers  for  the  execution  of 
the  law.  As  regards  the  past,  there  have  been  great  discrepancies  on 
this  point  in  the  legislation  of  different  nations.  The  United  States, 
with  their  district  attorneys,  their  marshals,  and  organized  police  offi- 
cers, were  better  assisted  than  England  was,  with  its  customs  and  ex- 
cise officers  only.  I  do  not  doubt  that  these  views  will  be  received,  if 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  is  to  be  carried  out  in  earnest,  and  it  would 
be  a  great  misfortune  if  it  were  not." 

Connt  Solopis. 

'^  If,  then,  a  vessel,  built  on  neutral  territory  for  the  use  of  a  belliger 
ent,  fhradulently ,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  neutral,  comes  again 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign  whose  neutrality  it  has  violated, 
it  ought  to  be  seized  and  detained ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  allow  to  such 
vessel  the  same  extra-territorial  rights  as  are  allowed  to  other  belligerent 
vessels  of  war,  built  in  accordance  with  law  and  without  any  infraction 
of  neutrality.  The  commission  with  which  such  a  vessel  is  provided  is 
insufficient  to  protect  her  as  against  the  neutral  whose  neutrality  she 
has  violated.  ^ 

'<And  how  can  the  belligerent  complain  of  the  application  of  this 
principle  f  By  seizing  or  detaining  the  vessel  the  neutral  only  prevents 
the  belligerent  from  deriving  advantage  from  the  fraud  committed 
within  his  territory  by  the  same  belligerent ;  while  by  not  proceeding 
against  a  guilty  vessel,  the  neutral  justly  exposes  itself  to  having  its 
good  faith  justly  called  in  question  by  the  other  belligerent. 

'^  This  principle  of  seizure,  of  detention,  or  at  any  rate  of  preliminary 
notice  that  a  vessel,  under  such  circumstances,  will  not  be  received  in 
the  ports  of  the  neutral  whose  neutrality  she  has  violated,  is  fair  and 
salutary,  inasmuch  as  it  is  calculated  to  prevent  complications  between 
neutrals  and  belligerents,  and  to  contribute  toward  freeing  neutrals 
from  responsibility  by  proving  their  good  faith  in  the  case  of  a  fraud 
perpetrated  within  their  territory. 

^<  The  converse  of  this  principle  is  repugnant  to  the  moral  sense,  for 
it  would  be  allowing  the  fraudulent  party  to  derive  benefit  from  his 
fraud. 

^^  The. rules  established  by  the  Empire  of  Brazil  confirm  the  principle 
which  we  have  just  laid  down,  for  in  its  regulations  respecting  neutrality 
directions  are  given — 

*^  $  6.  Not  to  admit  into  the  ports  of  the  Empire  a  belligerent  who  has  onoe  violated 
the  neutrality ;  and, 

''  $  7.  To  compel  yessela  whioh  may  attempt  to  violate  the  neutrality  to  leave  tiie 
maritime  territory  of  the  Empire  immediately,  without  sapplying  them  with  anything 
whatever. 
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'^  In  fine,  the  commission  with  which  a  yessel-of- war  may  be  provided 
has  not  the  power  to  protect  her  as  against  the  nentral  whose  neutrality 
she  has  previously  violated.'' 

Yiaooniit  D'lt^jnblK. 

^<  The  fact  that  a  vessel,  built  in  contravention  of  the  laws  of  neu- 
trality, escapes  iand  gets  out  to  sea,  does  not  free  that  vessel  from  the 
responsibility  she  has  incurred  by  her  violation  of  neutrality ;  she  may, 
therefore,  be  proceeded  against  if  she  returns  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  injured  state*  The  tact  of  her  having  been  transferred  or  commis- 
sioned In  the  mean  while  does  not  aunul  the  violation  committed  unless 
^e  transfer  or  commissioning,  as  the  ca^e  may  be,  was  a  bona  fide  trans- 
action." 

Mr.  Stlimpfli. 

^^  It  may  be  inferred  that  t;he  sense  of  the  words  ^due  diligence'  is 
that  of  *  earnest  labor  owed  to  some  other  party,'  which  that  party  may 
claim  as  its  right. 

''But,  if  this  definition  be  conceded,  it  must  naturally  follow  that  the 
nature  and  extent  of  this  obligation  cannot  be  measured  exclusively  by 
the  judgment  or  pleasure  of  the  party  subject  to  it.  If  it  could,  in  the 
ordinary  transactions  between  individuals,  there  would  be  little  security 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  obligations.  If  it  were  not  that  the 
party  to  whom  the  obligation  has  been  given  retains  a  right  to  claim  it 
in  the  sense  that  he  understands  it,  bis  prospect  of  obtaining  justice  in 
a  contested  case  would  be  but  slight. 

**  If  this  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  be  the  correct  one,  it  fol- 
lows that,  when  f^  neutral  Government  is  bound,  as  in  the  first  and  third 
rales  laid  down  in  the  treaty  for  our  guidance,  to  use  <  due  diligence'  in 
regard  to  certain  things,  it  incurs  an  obligation  to  some  external  party, 
the  nature  and  extent  of  which  it  is  not  competent  to  it  to  measure  ex- 
clusively by  its  own  will  and  pleasure.    •    •    • 

<*  To  suppose  that  the  moral  stain  attached  to  a  transaction  of  this 
character  can  be  wiped  out  by  the  mere  incident  of  visiting  one  place 
or  another,  without  any  material  alteration  of  the  constituent  body  in- 
spiring its  action,  seems  to  me  to  be  attaching  to  an  accident  the  virtue 
which  appertains  solely  to  an  exercise  of  the  will.  I  cannot,,  therefore, 
concede  to  this  notion  any  shade  of  weight.  The  vessel  called  the 
Florida,  in  my  view,  carried  the  same  indelible  stamp  of  dishonor  from 
its  cradle  to  its  grave;  and  in  this  opinion  I  have  been  happy  to  dis- 
cover that  I  am  completely  sustained  by  the  authority  of  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  jurists  of  my  own  country  who  ever  sat  in  the 
highest  seat  of  her  most  elevated  tribunal.  I  find  it  recorded  in  one  of 
the  volumes  submitted  to  our  consideration  by  the  agent  of  Her  maj- 
esty's Government,  from  which  I  pray  for  leave  to  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  as  making  an  appropriate  close : 

«  <  If  this  were  to  be  admitted/  says  Chief-Jastice  Marshall, '  the  laws  for  the  preser- 
Tation  of  onr  nentralitv  woald  be  oompletely  eluded.  Vessels  completely  fitted  in  oar 
ports  for  military  expeditions  need  only  sail  to  a  belligerent  port,  and  there,  after  ob- 
taining a  commission,  go  thron^^h  the  ceremony  of  discharging  and  re-enlisting  their 
oi«w,  to  become  perfectly  legitimate  omlsers,  purified  from  every  taint  contracted  at 
the  place  where  all  their  real  force  and  capacity  for  annoyance  was  acquired.  This 
would,  indeed,  be  fraudulent  neutrality,  disgraceful  to  our  own  Government  and  of 
which  no  nation  would  be  the  dupe.' 

^*  For  the  reasons  herein  specified,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  in  the 
case  now  presented  of  the  Florida,  that  Oreat  Britain,  by  reason  of  her 
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omission  to  use  dae  diligence  to  prevent  tbe  fitting-out,  arming,  and 
equipping  within  its  jurisdiction  of  that  vessel,  aud  further  of  her  omis- 
sion to  forbid  the  crew  of  that  vessel  from  making  use  of  it8  ports  or 
waters  as  the  base  of  operations  against  the  United  States,  has  failed 
to  fulfill  the  duties  set  forth  in  each  and  every  one  of  the  three  rules 
prescribed  to  the  arbitrators  as  their  guide  under  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Washington.    •    •    • 

^^  Let  us  see  how  these  restraints  on  neutral  commerce  became  settled 
in  time.  As  they  existed  till  a  very  recent  period,  according  to  ti^ 
general  practice  of  nations,  they  were  as  follows : 

'^  1.  Though  the  belligerent  might  resort  to  the  neutral  territory  to 
purchase  such  articles  as  he  required,  even  for  his  use  in  war,  and  the  nea- 
tral  in  selling  him  such  articles  would  be  giulty  of  no  infraction  of 
neutrality,  yet,  in  regard  to  things  capable  of  being  used  in  war,  and 
which  thenceforth  received  the  appellation  of  '  contraband  of  war,'  if, 
iusteiid  of  the  belligerent  himself  conveying  them,  the  neutral  under- 
took to  convey  them,  such  articles,  if  intercepted  by  the  adversary, 
though  the  property  of  the  neatral  in  them  had  not  been  transferred  to 
the  belligerent,  were  liable  to  be  seized  and  became  forfeited  to  the 
captor.  If  the  article  was  of  a  doubtful  character,  andpitis  ususy  that  is^ 
one  that  might  be  applied  to  purposes  of  peace  or  of  war,  the  liability  of 
seizare  depended  on  whether  the  surroanding  circumstances  sbowed 
that  it  was  intended  for  the  one  use  or  the  other. 

*'  2.  If  either  belligerent  possessed  sufficient  force  at  sea  to  bar  the 
access  to  a  port  belonging  to  his  enemy,  he  was  entitled  to  forbid  the 
neutral  all  access  to  such  port  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  however  inno- 
cent and  harmless  the  cargo  with  which  his  ship  might  be  cfaarged, 
under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  both  ship  and  cargo. 

''  3.  The  neutral  was  prohibited  from  carrying  the  goods  of  a  belliger- 
ent, such  goods  not  being  protected  by  the  neutral  &g,  but  beings  sub- 
ject to  seizure. 

"  4.  Besides  this,  according  to  the  practice  of  France,  the  neutral  was 
prohibited  from  having  his  goods  carried  in  the  enemy's  ship,  and  if  the 
ship  was  taken  the  goods  became  prize. 

"  Lastly,  to  enforce  the  rights  thus  assumed  by  powerful  belligerents, 
the  neutral  had  further  to  submit  to  what  was  called  the  right  of  search, 
in  order  that  tbe  belligerent  might  satisfy  himself  whether  goods  of  the 
enemy,  or  goods  contraband  of  war  intended  for  the  enemy,  were  being 
conveyed  in  the  neutral  ships. 

*'  By  the  wise  and  liberal  provisions  of  the  declaration  of  Paris  of  1856, 
the  last  two  oppressive  restraints  on  the  trade  of  neutrals,  mentioned 
under  heads  3  and  4,  have,  as  between  most  of  the  leading  nations  of 
the  world,  been  done  away  with.  The  others  remain,  i^erica  has 
not  as  yet  formally  assented  to  the  declaration  of  Paris.  The  two  roles 
in  question  do  not,  however,  come  into  play  on  this  occasion. 

<'  But  the  two  first  of  the  restraints  put  on  neutral  commerce  oocnpy 
a  prominent  place  in  the  discussions  which  have  occurred  in  the  coarse 
of  this  inquiry.  Both  of  them  are  manifestly  restraints,  and  restraints 
of  a  very  serious  character,  on  the  natural  freedom  of  neutral  commerce. 
The  advantage  thus  acquired  of  preventing  the  trade  of  the  neutral  in 
articles  of  warlike  use,  at  a  time  when  that  trade  is  the  most  likely  to 
be  profitable  to  him,  and  still  more  that  of  preventing  it  in  any  shape 
by  tbe  blockading  of  an  enemy's  port,  is  obviously  obtained  only  at  the 
expense  of  the  peaceful  rights  of  neutral  commerce.^' 

Mr.  Adams.- 
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**  The  jurists  of  the  seventeenth  century,  among  whom  Vinnius  occu- 
pies a  prominent  place  (Gom.,  Lib.  iii,  tit.  xv),  divided  the  diligentia 
and  corresponding  culpa  of  the  Roman  law  into  three  degrees.  ThuH 
we  have  culpa  la^^  levis^  levisHma,  taking  the  intermediate  degree,  or 
culpa  levisj  as  being  the  absence  of  the  diligence  which  a  man  of  ordinary 
prudence  and  care  would  apply  in  the  management  of  his  own  affairs  iu 
the  given  circumstances  of  the  case.  Though  atta<;ked  by  Donellus, 
this  tripartite  division  of  diligence  and  default  held  its  ground  among 
jaridical  writers  for  a  considerable  time ;  but  on  the  formation  of  the 
French  code,  the  practical  good  sense  of  those  by  whom  that  great  work 
was  carried  out,  so  visible  in  their  discussions,  induced  them  to  discard 
it,  and  to  establish  one  common  standaud  of  diligence  or  care  as  appli> 
cable  to  all  cases  of  civil  obligations,  namely,  that  of  the  *  bon  pere  de 
famille,' the  ^diligens  paterfamilias' of  the  Roman  digest.  The  Code 
Napoleon  has  been  followed  in  the  codes  of  other  countries.  Among 
others,  the  Austrian  code  has  lately  adopted  the  same  principle. 

**  The  juridical  view,  too,  of  the  earlier  writers  was  not  destined  to- 
stand  its  ground.  After  it  had  been  assailed  by  Thibaud  and  Von  Lohr, 
Hass^,  in  a  most  learned  and  able  treatise,  ^Die  Culpa  des  romisclien 
.  Rechts,'  thoroughly  exposed  its  unsoundness,  and  his  views  have  since 
been  followed  by  a  series  of  German  jurists,  including  Professor  Momm 
sen  in  his  well-known  work  'Beitrage  zum  Obligationsrecht'  (vol.  iii^ 
360.) 

^^  French  authors  have  for  the  most  part  taken  the  same  view.  Com- 
mentators on  the  code— Duranton,  Durarroy,  Troplong,  and  lastly  M. 
Demolombe,  in  his  great  work,  the  'Cours  du  code  civil,' — have  agreed 
that  there  can  only  be  oue  standard  for  the  diligence  required  iu  the 
afTairs  of  life,  where  the  interests  of  others  are  concerned,  namely,  that 
of  men  of  ordinary  capacity,  prudence,  and  care. 

*^  ^  Qu'est  ce  que  la  diligence  d'un  bon  pfere  de  famillef '  asks  M.  Trop- 
long.   (Code  civil  expliqu^,  vol.  i,  §  371.) 

**  *  C'est  la  diligence  de  celui  qai,  comnie  le  dit  Heineccias,  tient  le  milien  entre  Pav^are 
aaz  cent  yenx  et  Thoninie  ner^ligent  et  dissipe.  C'est  daus  le  syst^niedont  M.  Dncar- 
roy  est  I'organe,  et  qae  j'adopt<^  pletnemeut,  la  diligence  qn^iu  indi  vidu,  assai  diligent 
qne  lee  bonimes  le  soul  ordinairement,  apporte  h  la  conservation  de  ce  qui  lui  appar- 
tient.  On  voit  qu'en  ce  point  les  denx  syst^mes  se  rencoutreut,  et  condnisent  a  uue 
mdme  definition — c'est-ii  dire,  ^  ce  juste  milieu  qui  est  dans  la  nature  de  Phnmanit^.'' 

"'The  only  thing  to  be  considered,'  says  Professor  Mommsen,  *is 
whether  the  default  is  such  as  does  not  occur  to  a  diligent  father  of  a 
family  in  general.'  '  The  care  to  be  taken  is  '^  qualem  diligens  pater- 
familias suis  rebus  adhibere  soleV^^^ 

Sir  A.  Cockburn. 

[This  view  is  sustained  in  detail  in  Wharton  on  Negligence,  §§  59/^., 
where  it  is  shown  that  to  make  business  men  liable  for  omission  of  per- 
fect diligence  would  place  them  under  a  burden  so  heavy  as  to  be  in- 
tolerable, and  that  the  only  proper  definition  of  "culpable  negligence '' 
is  "a  want  of  such  diligence  as  under  tiie  circumstances  of  the  partic- 
ular case  good  business  men  of  the  particular  class  are  accustomed  to 
show.''] 

"There  are  certain  points  on  which  all  writers  are  unanimous,  and^ 
as  I  had  till  now  imagined,  all  nations  agreed. 

"A  sovereign  has  absolute  dominion  in  and  over  his  own  ports  and 
waters.  He  can  permit  the  entrance  into  them  to  the  ships  of  other 
nations*,  or  refuse  it;  he  can  grant  it  to  some,  can  deny  it  to  others;  he 
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caD  subject  it  to  snch  restrictioDS,  conditions,  or  regulations  as  he 
pleases.  But,  by  the  universal  comity  of  nations,  in  the  absence  of 
such  restrictions  or  prohibition,  the  ports  and  waters  of  every  nation 
are  open  to  all  comers.  Ships  can  freely  enter,  and  freely  stay;  can 
have  necessary  repairs  done ;  can  obtain  supplies  of  every  kind,  and  in 
unlimited  qaantity ;  and  though  their  crews,  when  on  shore,  are  sut^ject 
to  the  local  jurisdiction,  ships  of  war  are  considered  as  forming  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  country  to  which  they  belong,  and,  consequently, 
as  exempt  from  local  jurisdiction  ;  and,  save  as  regards  sanitary  or  other 
port  regulations,  as  protected  by  the  flag  under  which  they  'sail  from 
all  interference  on  the  part  of  the  local  authority. 

<^  Such  is  the  state  of  things  while  the  world  is  at  peace.  But  if  a  war 
arises  between  any  two  countries,  a  considerable  modification,  nodoabt, 
of  the  rights  both  of  sovereigns  who  remain  neutral  and  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  war  immediately  arises. 

^^  While  the  neutral  sovereign  has  the  undoubted  right  of  imposing  any 
restrictions  or  conditions  he  pleases,  in  respect  of  any  of  the  foregoing 
particulars,  on  the  ships  of- war  of  either  belligerent,  yet,  if  he  exercises 
that  right,  the  equality  which  is  essential  to  neutrality  requires  that  he 
shall  impose  them  equally  on  both,  and  enforce  them  equally  against 
both.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  universal  accord  of  nations,  the  b^- 
ligerent  is  bound  to  respect  the  inviolability  of  neutral  waters,  and 
therefore  cannot  attack  his  enemy  within  them,  or  make  them  the  base 
of  hostile  operations.  He  is  subject  also  to  restraint  in  three  other  im- 
portant particulars :  He  cannot  recruit  his  crew  from  the  neutral  port: 
he  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  having 
repairs  done  to  augment  in  any  respect  the  warlike  force  of  his  vessel ; 
he  cannot  purchase  on  the  neutral  territory  arms  or  munitions  of  war 
for  the  use  of  it.  These  restrictions  are  imposed  by  the  law  of  nations, 
indepehdently  of  any  regulations  of  the  local  sovereign.  Besides  this, 
the  belligerent  is  bound  to  conform  to  the  regulations  made  by  the  lat- 
ter  with  reference  to  the  exercise  of  the  liberty  accorded  to  him;  but 
subject  to  these  conditions,  a  belligerent  vessel  has  the  right  of  asylum, 
that  is,  of  refuge  from  storm  and  hostile  pursuit;  has  liberty  of  entry 
and  of  stay ;  that  of  having  the  repairs  done  which  ^re  necessary  to  en- 
able it  to  keep  the  sea  in  safety ;  and  that  of  obtaining  whatever  is 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  navigation,  as  well  as  supplies  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  crew. 

^^  And,  be  it  remembered — I  fear  it  has  not  always  been  borne  in 
mind — the  liberty  thus  afforded  is  not  by  the  general  law  subjected  to 
any  limitations  as  regards  length  of  stay,  quantity  of  supply,  or  con- 
dition as  to  the  future  proceedings  of  the  vessel." 

Sir  A.  Cockbom. 

Mr.  J.  O.  B.  Davis,  in  his  report,  as  agent  of  the  American  case,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  begins  by  stating  the  position  of  the  two  contending 
parties  as  to  '<  due  diligence."  On  the  American  side,  he  declares,  it 
was  argued  that  such  diligence  was  to  be  gauged  <<  by  the  ability  of 
the  party  incurring  the  liability  to  exercise  the  diligence  required  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  case,  and  by  the  extent  of  the  injury  which  may 
follow  negligence."    On  the  other  side  it  was  said  that — 

''HeiMige8ty'8Gk>vQriiment  knows  of  no  distinction  between  more  dignified  and 
less  dignified  powers;  it  regards  all  sovereign  states  as  enjoying  equal  rights  and 
equally  subject  to  all  ordinary  international  obligations ;  and  it  is  firmly  persuaded 
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ifaat  there  is  no  state  in  Earope  or  America  'which  would  be  willing  to  claim  or  accept 
any  imnianity  in  this  respect  on  the  ground  of  its  inferiority  to  others  in  extent, 
military  force,  or  population." 

^'  Gonnt  Sclopis,  in  his  opinion,  says : 

'*The  words  dae  diligence  necessarily  imply  the  idea  of  a  relation  between  thednty 
and  its  object.  It  is  impossible  to  define  a  priori  and  abstractly  an  absolute  duty  of 
diligence.  The  thing  to  which  the  diligence  relates  determines  its  degree.  *  •  * 
Ab  to  the  measure  of  activity  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  a  neutral,  I  think 
the  following  rule  should  be  laid  down :  That  it  should  be  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the 
actual  danger  to  which  the  belligerent  will  be  exposed  through  the  laxity  of  the  neu- 
tral, and  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  direct  means  which  the  belligerent  can  control  for 
•verting  the  danger." 

*^  The  tribunal,  in  its  award,  says : 

'*  *  The  due  diligence  referred  to  in  the  first  and  third  of  the  said  rules  ought  to  be 
exercised  by  neutral  Governments  in  exact  proportion  to  the  risks  to  which  either  of 
the  belligerents  may  be  exposed  from  a  failure  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  neutrality 
m  their  part.  «  «  •  The  circumstances  out  of  which  the  facts  constituting  the 
aabject-matter  of  the  present  controversy  arose  were  of  a  nature  to  call  for  the  exer- 
eiae,  on  the  part  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government,  of  all  possible  solicitude  for 
the  observance  of  the  rights  and  duties  involved  in  the  proclamation  of  neutrality 
iasaed  by  Her  Majesty,  on  the  l3th  of  May,  1861.'" 

Od  the  subject  of  the  toleration  of  insurgent  operations  in  England, 
and  English  feeling  against  the  United  States,  Mr.  Davis  thus  sum- 
marizes the  discussion: 

*^  Count  Sclopis  says,  respecting  this  point : 

"  'The  British  Government  was  fully  informed  that  the  Confederates  had  established 
in  England  a  branch  of  their  means  of  attack  and  defense  against  the  United  States. 
Commissioners  representing  the  Government  of  Richmond  were  domiciled  in  London, 
and  had  put  themselves  in  communication  with  the  English  Government.'    Lord  Rus- 
■eU  had  received  these  Confederate  representatives  in  an  unofficial  way.    The  first 
visit  took  place  on  the  1 1th  of  May,  1861 ;  that  is  to  say,  three  days  before  the  Queen's 
proclamation  of  neutrality,  and  four  days  before  Mr.  Adams  arrived  in  London  as  the 
minister  of  the  United  States.    And  further,  the  English  Government  could  not  but 
know  that  great  commercial  houses  were  managing  the  interests  of  the  Confederates 
at  Liverpool,  a  town  which,  from  that  time,  was  very  openly  pronounced  in  favor  of 
ihe  South.    In  Parliament  itself  opinions  were  before  long  openly  expressed  in  favor 
of  the  insurgents.    The  Queen's  ministers  themselves  did  not  disguise  that,  in  their 
opinion,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  American  Union  tore-establish  itself  as  be. 
fore.     *     *    *    It  results  from  this,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  English  Gk)vemment  found 
itself,  during  the  first  years  of  the  war  of  secession,  in  the  midst  of  circumstances 
which  could  not  but  have  an  influence,  if  not  directly  upon  itself,  at  least  upon  a  part 
of  the  population  subject  to  the  British  Crown.    No  Government  is  safe  against  cur- 
tain waves  of  public  opinion,  which  it  cannot  master  at  its  will.    I  am  far  from 
thinking  that  the  animus  of  the  English  Government  was  hostile  to  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment  during  the  war.    Yet  there  were  grave  dangers  for  the  United  States  in 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  which  there  were  not  direct  means  for  averting.     Eng- 
land, therefore,  should  have  fulfilled  her  duties  as  a  neutral  by  the  exercise  of  a  dili- 
gence equal  to  the  gravity  of  the  danger.    *    *     *    It  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
wem  moments  when  its  watchfulness  seemed  to  fail  and  when  feebleness  in  certain 
branches  of  the  pnblic  service  resulted  in  great  detriment  to  the  United  States.' 

^*  Viscount  d'Itajub&  has  not  placed  on  record  his  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject, unless  it  can  be  gathered  from  a  single  passage  in  his  remarks 
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upon  the  effect  of  a  commission  on  an  offending  crniser,  when  he  says, 
'By  seiziDg  or  detaining  the  vessel  the  nentral  only  prevents  the  bel- 
ligerent from  deriving  advantage  from  the  fraud  committed  within  its 
territory  by  the  same  belligerent;  while,  by  not  proceeding  against  a 
guilty  vessel  it  exposes  itself  to  having  its  good  faith  justly  C€Uled  in  questiem 
by  the  other  belligerent'' 

As  to  duty  to  detain  an  offending  cruiser  when  it  comes  again  withii 
the  neutral's  jurisdiction,  and  effect  of  a  commission  upon  such  cruiser, 
Mr.  Davis  made  the  following  report: 

^^  It  was  maintained  in  the  American  case  that,  by  the  true  constmo- 
tion  of  the  second  clause  of  the  first  rule  of  the  treaty,  when  a  vessel 
like  the  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  or  Shenandoah,  which  has  been 
especially  adapted  within  a  neutral  port  for  the  use  of  a  belligerent  in 
war,  comes  again  within  the  neutral's  jurisdiction,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
neutral  to  seize  and  detain  it.  This  construction  was  denied  by  Great 
Britain.  It  was  maintained  in  the  British  papers  submitted  to  the 
tribunal  that  the  obligation  created  by  this  clause  refers  only  to  the 
duty  of  preventing  the  original  departure  of  the  vessel,  and  that  the 
fact  that  the  vessel  was,  after  the  original  departure  from  the  neutral 
port,  commissioned  as  a  ship  of  war  protects  it  against  detention. 

'<  To  this  point  we  rejoined  that  a  commission  is  no  protection  againsi 
seizure  in  such  case,  and  does  not  operate  to  release  the  neatral  fron 
the  obligation  to  detain  the  offender. 

'^The  Viscount  d'Itajub4  seemed  to  favor  the  American  constructiaii. 
He  said : 

'<  'According  to  the  latter  part  of  the  first  rale  of  Article  VI  of  the  Treaty  of  Washing 
ton,  the  neutral  is  bound  also  to  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  the  departure  from  its 
Jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  intended  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  as  above  [viz,  against  a 
belligerent],  such  vessel  having  been  specially  adapted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  within 
its  jurisdiction  to  warlike  use.  "  *  *  If,  then,  a  vessel  built  on  neatral  territofj 
for  the  use  of  a  belligerent,  fraudulently  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  neatrali 
comes  again  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign  whose  neutrality  it  has  violated^ 
it  ought  to  be  seized  and  detained.' 

<' Count  Sclopis  says,  on  this  point: 

'''It  is  on  the  nature  of  these  special  circumstances  that  the  first  rule  laid  down  ia 
Article  VI  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  specifically  rests.  The  operation  of  that  rale 
would  be  illusory,  if  it  could  not  be  applied  to  vessels  subsequently  commissioned. 
The  object  in  view  is  to  prevent  the  construction,  arming,  and  equipping  of  the  ▼eesoi, 
and  to  prevent  her  departure  when  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  she  is  in- 
tended to  carry  on  war  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  belligerents ;  and  when  probability  haa 
become  certainty,  shall  not  t^e  rule  be  applicable  to  the  direct  and  palpable  coaia»> 
quences  which  it  originally  was  intended  to  prevent  f ' 

<<In  the  award  the  tribunal  sajs  that — 

"  'The  efiecta  of  a  violation  of  neutrality  committed  by  means  of  the  oonstmction, 
equipment,  and  armament  of  a  v.essel  are  not  done  away  with  by  any  commission 
which  the  Government  of  the  belligerent  power,  benefited  by  the  violation  of  neu- 
trality, may  afterwards  have  granted  to  that  vessel ;  and  the  ultimate  step  by  which 
the  offense  is  completed  cannot  be  admissible  as  a  ground  for  the  absolution  of  the 
offender,  nor  can  the  consummation  of  his  fraud  become  the  means  of  establishing  his 
innocence.  The  privilege  of  extraterritoriality  accorded  to  vessels-of- war  has  been 
admitted  into  the  law  of  nations,  not  as  an  absolute  right,  but  solely  as  a  i«ooeediiig 
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Ibnoded  on  the  principles  of  oonrteey  and  inntaal  defereDce  between  different  nations, 
and  therefore  can  never  be  appealed  to  for  the  protection  of  acts  done  in  violation  of 
neatrality.' 

^^  It  will  be  observed  that  the  tribunal,  instead  of  adopting  the  recog- 
nition by  the  Viscoant  d'ltajubdof  a  positive  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  neutral  to  detain  the  vessel,  in  the  case  supposed,  limited  itself  to 
expressing  the  opinion  that,  in  such  case,  the  neutral  would  have  the 
right  to  make  such  detention." 

Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis'  report. 

The  following  subsequent  review  by  Mr.  J.  0.  B.  Davis,  in  his  Notes 
on  Treaties,  of  the  proceedings  and  rulings  of  the  tribunal,  derives 
pecaliar  weight  from  the  fact  that  he  was  agent  for  the  United  States  at 
Geneva : 

"  The  Treaty  of  Washington  of  May  8, 1871,  contains  three  rules  re- 
specting the  duties  of  neutrals  in  a  maritime  war. 

^*  in  the  arbitration  which  took  place  at  Geneva  the  main  conten- 
tions on  each  side,  and  the  decisions,  so  far  as  any  were  given,  were  as 
follows : 

"  I.  The  United  States  contended  that  the  three  rules  were  in  force 
before  the  treaty  was  made.  Great  Britain  denied  this,  both  in  the 
tieaty  and  in  the  papers  submitted  at  Geneva.  In  the  British  counter- 
case  it  was  said,  ^  These  rules  go  beyond  any  definition  of  neutral 
duty  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  established  by  the  law  or  general 
practice  of  nations.'  The  tribunal  did  not  notice  this  point;  but  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  26th  day  of  May,  1873. 
said  with  respect  to  it,  *  Were  they,  as  regards  us,  an  ex  post  facto  law! 
I  say  they  were.  not.  We  deemed  that  they  formed  part  of  the  inter- 
national law  at  the  time  the  claims  arose.' 

"II.  The  United  States  contended  that  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain,  by  its  indiscreet  haste  in  counseling  the  Queen's  proclamation 
recognizing  the  insurgents  as  belligerents,  by  its  preconcerted  joint  ac- 
tion with  France  respecting  the  declarations  of  the  Congress  of  Paris, 
by  its  refusal  to  take  steps  for  the  amendment  of  its  neutrality  laws,  by 
its  refraining  for  so  long  a  time  from  seizing  the  rams  at  Liverpool,  by 
its  conduct  in  the  afiair  of  the  Trent,  and  by  its  approval  of  the  coqrse 
of  its  colonial  ofiicers  at  various  times — and  that  the  individual  members 
of  the  Government,  bytheir  open  and  frequent  expressions  of  sympathy 
\vith  the  insnr^rents,  and  of  desires  for  their  success — had  exhibited  an 
unfriendly  feeling,  which  might  afi'ect  their  own  course,  and  could  not 
but  affect  the  action  of  their  subordinates;  and  that  all  this  was  a  want 
of  the  *due  diligence'  in  the  observance  of  neutral  duties  ^%hich  is  re- 
quired at  once  by  the  treaty  and  by  international  law.  They  a,l80  con- 
tended that  Kuch  facts,  when  proved,  imbued  with  the  character  of  cul- 
pable negligence  many  acts  of  subordinates  in  the  British  service  lor 
^hich, otherwise,  the  Government  might  not  be  held  responsible;  as, for 
instance,  acts  of  the  collector  of  customs  at  Liverpool  respecting  the 
Florida  and  the  Alabama;  acts  of  the  authorities  at  Nassau  respecting 
the  arming  of  the  Florida  at  Green  Cay,  and  subsequently  respecting 
her  supplies  of  coal;  acts  of  the  authorities  at  Bermuda  respecting  the 
Florida,  and  acts  of  the  authorities  at  Melbourne  respecting  the  Shen- 
andoah. They  further  contended  that  there  were  many  such  acts  of 
subordinates  which,  taken  individually  and  by  themselves,  would  not 
form  a  just  basis  for  holding  culpable  a  Government  which  was  honestly 
ftnd  with  vigilance  striving  to  perform  its  duty  as  a  neutral,  but  which, 
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taken  iu  coDnection  with  eacb  other,  and  with  the  proofs  of  auimuift 
which  were  offered,  estalished  culpability  in  the  Government  itself. 

^^The  mode  of  stating  the  contentions  on  each  side  in  these  proceed- 
ings was  peculiar.  The  two  parties  were  by  the  treaty  required  t<o  de- 
posit their  cases  simultaneously;  also  in  like  manner  their  counter- 
cases  (each  of  which  was  to  be  a  reply  to  the  case  of  the  other)  and 
their  arguments  on  the  cases,  counter  cases,  and  evidence.  When, 
therefore,  the  theory  of  the  attack  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  was 
developed,  the  theory  of  the  defense  iu  the  case  of  Great  Britain  was 
developed  simultaneously.  In  respect  of  the  necessity  of  bringing  home 
to  the  Government  itself  the  acts  of  the  subordinates,  it  wa«t  identical 
in  theory  with  the  case  of  the  United  States.  It  said:  ^A  charge  of  in- 
jnriotts  negligence  on  the  part  of  a  sovereign  Government,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  any  of  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  needs  to  be  sustained  on  stronj? 
and  solid  grounds.  Every  sovereign  Goverument  claims  the  right  to  be 
independent  of  external  scrutiny  or  interference  in  its  exercise  of  these 
powers;  and  the  general  assumption  that  they  are  exercised  with  good 
faith  and  reasonable  care,  and  that  laws  are  fairly  and  properly  admin- 
istered— an  assumption  without  which  peace  and  friendly  intercourse 
could  not  exist  among  nations — ought  to  subsist  until  it  has  been  dis- 
placed by  proof  to  the  contrary.  It  is  not  enough  to  suggest  or  prove 
that  a  Government,  in  the  exercise  of  a  reasonable  judgment  on  some 
question  of  fact  or  law,  and  using  the  means  of  information  at  ita  com- 
mand, has  formed  and  acted  on  an  opinion  from  which  another  Govern- 
ment dissents  or  can  induce  an  arbitrator  to  dissent.  Still  less  is  it 
sufficient  to  show  that  a  judgment  pronounced  by  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  and  acted  upon  by  the  Executive,  was  tainted  with  error. 
An  administrative  act  founded  on  error,  or  an  erroneous  judgment  of  a 
court,  may,  indeed,  under  some  circumstances,  found  a  claim  to  com- 
pensation on  behalf  of  a  person  or  Government  injured  by  the  act  or 
judgment.  But  a  charge  of  negligence  brought  against  a  Goverument 
cannot  be  supported  on  such  grounds.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  suggest  or 
prove  some  defect  of  judgment  or  penetration,  or  somewhat  less  than 
the  utmost  possible  promptitude  and  celerity  of  action,  on  the  part  of 
an  officer  of  the  Government  in  the  execution  of  his  official  duties.  To 
found  on  this  alone  a  claim  to  compensation,  as  for  a  breach  of  interna- 
tional duty,  would  be  to  exact  in  international  affairs  a  perfection  of 
administration  which  few  Governments  or  none  attain  in  fact,  or  conld 
reasonably  hope  to  attain,  in  their  domestic  concerns;  it  would  set  ap 
an  impracticable,  and  therefore  an  unjust  and  fallacious,  standard, 
would  give  occasion  to  incessant  and  unreasonadble  complaints,  and 
render  the  situation  of  neutrals  intolerable.  Nor,  again,  is  a  nation  to 
be  held  responsible  for  a  delay  or  omission  occasioned  by  mere  accident, 
and  not  by  the  want  of  reasonable  foresight  or  care.  Lastly,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  show  that  an  act  has  been  done  which  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  endeavor  to  prevent.  It  is  necessary  to  allege  and 
to  prove  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  use,  for  the  prevention  of  an 
act  which  the  Government  was  bound  to  endeavor  to  prevent,  such 
care  as  Governments  ordinarily  employ  in  their  domestic  concerns, 
and  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  exert  in  matters'of  international 
interest  and  obligation.  These  considerations  apply  with  esi>ecial 
force  to  nations  which  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  free  institutions,  and  in 
which  the  Government  is  bound  to  obey,  and  cannot  dispense  with, 
the  laws.' 

*'  III.  It  was  maintained  in  the  American  case  that  the  diligence  of 
the  neutral  should  '  be  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  Uie  subject 
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and  to  the  dignity  and  strength  of  the  power  which  is  to  exercise  it' 
(p.  158),  and  that  it  should  be  ^  gauged  by  the  character  and  magni- 
tade  of  the  matter  which  it  may  affect,  by  the  relative  condition  of  the 
parties,  by  the  ability  of  the  party  incurring  the  liability  to  exercise 
the  diligence  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  and  by  the  extent 
of  the  injury  which  may  follow  negligence'  (p.  152). 

"  On  the  other  side  it  was  said,  *  Her  Majesty's  Government  knows 
of  no  distinction  between  more  dignified  and  less  dignified  powers;  it 
regards  all  sovereign  states  as  enjoying  equal  rights,  and  equally  sub- 
ject to  all  ordinary  international  obligations ;  and  it  is  firmly  persuaded 
that  there  is  no  state  in  Europe  or  America  which  would  be  willing  to 
claim  or  accept  any  immunity  in  this  respect,  on  the  ground  of  its  in- 
feriority to  others  in  extent,  military  force,  or  population.'  '  Due  dili-* 
gence  on  the  part  of  a  sovereign  Government  signifies  that  measure  of 
care  which  the  Government  is  under  an  international  obligation  to  use 
for  a  given  purpose.  This  measure,  ^vhere  it  has  not  been  defined  by 
international  usage  or  agreement,  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  nature  of 
the  obligation  itself,  and  from  those  considerations  of  justice,  equity, 
and  general  expediency  on  which  the  law  of  nations  is  founded.  The 
measure  of  care  which  a  Government  is  bound  to  use  in  order  to  pre- 
vent within  its  jurisdiction  certain  classes  of  acts,  from  which  harm 
might  accrue  to  foreign  states  or  their  citizens,  must  always  (unless 
specifically  determined  by  usage  or  agreement)  be  dependent,  more  or 
less,  on  the  surrounding  circumstances,  and  cannot  be  <Iefined  with 
precision  in  the  form  of  a  general  rule.  It  would  commonly,  however, 
be  nureasonable  and  impracticable  to  require  that  it  should  exceed  that 
which  the  Governments  of  civilized  states  are  accustomed  to  employ  in 
matters  concerning  their  own  security  or  that  of  their  own  citizens.' 
The  tribunal,  in  its  award,  said,  '  the  due  diligence  referred  to  in  the 
first  and  third  of  the  said  rules  ought  to  be  exercised  by  neutral  Gov- 
ernments in  exact  proportion  to  the  risks  to  which  either  of  the  bellig- 
erents may  be  exposed,  from  a  failure  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  neu- 
trality on  their  part;  and  the  circumstances  out  of  which  the  facts 
constituting  the  subject-matter  of  the  present  controversy  arose  were  of 
a  nature  to  call  for  the  exercise  on  the  part  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Government  of  all  possible  solicitude  for  the  observance  of  the  rights 
and  duties  involved  in  the  proclamation  of  neutrality  issued  by  Her 
Majesty  on  the  13th  day  of  May,  18G1.'    •    •     • 

^'  V.  ^  It  was  maintained  in  the  American  case  that  the  liability  of  Great 
Britain  should  be  measured  by  the  rules  of  international  law,  and  that 
it  could  not  be  escaped  by  reason  of  any  alleged  deficiencies  in  any  in- 
ternal legislation.  The  award  says  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  cannot  justify  itself  for  a  failure  in  due  diligence  on  the  iusufii- 
dencies  of  the  legal  means  of  action  which  it  possessed.' 

VI.  [The  statement  in  topic  VI,  as  given  by  Mr.  Davis,  is  here  omitted, 
as  it  is  given  substantially  supra^  §  369.] 

'^The  manner  in  which  the  United  States  had  performed  their  duties 
as  a  neutral  was  made  the  subject  of  extended  commeut  by  both  sides 
in  these  proceedings.  The  United  States  Were  arraigned  in  the  case  of 
Great  Britain :  in  the  British  counter-case ;  in  the  British  argument ; 
in  Sir  Boundell  Palmer's  supplemental  argument.  In  their  counter- 
case  they  met  the  allegations  of  Great  Britain  and  they  attached  to  it 
a  mass  of  historical  documents  in  support  of  their  denial ;  and  their 
counsel  discussed  the  subject  at  length  in  the  argument." 

Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Notes^  &c. 
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**  Tbe  two  j>arties  were  agreed  that  tlie  rule  slionkl  not  be  presented  to 
foreign  powers  fortbeiracceptance  without  an  explanation  which  would 
prevent  such  a  conclusion  [unduly  averse  to  belligerents],  and  which 
would  restrain  their  operation  to  those  acts  which  are  done  for  the  serv- 
ice of  a  vessel  cruisiug  or  carrying  on  war,  or  intending  to  cruise  or  cany 
on  war  against  another  belligerent,  and  that  they  should  not  extend  to 
cases  where  military  supplies  or  arms  are  exported  for  the  use  of  a  bel- 
ligerent power  from  neutral  ports  or  waters  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of 
commerce.  To  formalize  a  new  clause  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  Eug- 
land  and  America  had  not  been  practicable  before  the  intermption  of 
the  correspondence  in  1872. 

"It  was  not  resumed  till  June,  1873,  after  the  difficulties  of  agree- 
Inent  hg^d  been  increased  by  the  exaggerated  construction  given  by  the 
arbitrators  to  tbe  terms  of  the  rules.  'The  due  diligence,'  they* say, 
*  referred  to  in  the  first  and  third  of  the  said  rules,  ought  to  be  exer- 
cised by  neuti^l  Governments  in  exact  proportion  to  the  risks  to  which 
either  of  the  belligerents  may  be  exposed,  from  a  failure  to  fulfill  the 
obligations  of  neutrality  on  tbeir  part;'  and  that  *the  circumstauces 
out  of  which  the  facts  constituting  the  subject-matter  of  the  present 
controversy  arose  were  of  a  nature  to  call  for  the  exercise,  on  tbe  part 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government,  of  all  possible  solicitude  for 
the  observance  of  the  rights  and  duties  involved  in  the  proclamatioD  of 
neutrality  issued  by  Her  Majesty  on  tbe  31st  May,  1861.' 

**A  dispatch  of  Earl  Granville,  alluding  to  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
Fish  to  submit  the  three  rules  to  the  maritime  powers,  refers  to  the 
embarrassments  which  resulted  from  the  presentation  to  the  commis- 
sion of  the  indirect  claims,  and  to  the  difficult  position  in  which  the 
representatives  of  England  and  of  the  United  States  would  be  placed 
if  they  submitted  to  other  states  a  series  of  rulings  as  to  the  meaning 
of  which  they  entirely  differed.  Earl  Granville  furthermore  insisted 
that,  while  the  English  Government  is  not  at  all  disposed,  as  it  appears 
especially  from  the  debates  in  Parliament,  to  accept  all  tbe  decisions  of 
the  tribunal  at  Geneva,  tbe  presentation  of  the  three  rules  to  '  the  great 
powers'  would  probably  be  considered,  as  an  acceptance  of  its  interpre- 
tation of  them,  and  inevitably  induce  tbe  rejection  of  the  three  rules  bj 
all  these  powers. 

"The  President,  in  pursuance  of  tbeir  resolution  of  June  3, 1878,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  January  13,  1879,  the  correspondence  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  regard  to 
inviting  other  maritime  powers  to  accede  to  the  three  rules.  The  last 
note,  which  was  from  Mr.  Fish  to  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  bears  date 
September  18, 1870.  The  correspondence  clearly  establishes  that  there 
was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  two  powers,  least  soon  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  to  make  tbe  submission ;  and  from  the  subsequent  siJenoe 
we  are  to  infer  that  the  three  rules  are  to  be  deemed  limited  in  tbeir 
operation  to  tbe  single  matter  of  tbe  Alabama  claims,  and  as  with- 
drawn from  any  i)roposed  reform  of  the  law  of  nations.  It  may  be 
added  that  there  was  a  conviction  on  tbe  part  of  both  Governments 
that  they  could  not  receive  tbe  assent  of  a  single  state.  Austria  and 
Germany  had  early  given  instructions  to  that  effect.  (Pa»liamentary 
Papers,  1874;  Congressional  Documents  :  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  26, 45th  Cong., 
3d  sess.,  1879.)" 

Mr.  W,  B.  Lawn^iCe,  uote  to  Whart.  Crim.  Law  (9tli  ed.)  $  1908. 

"  Considerable  difference  of  opinion  prevails  among  jurists  as  to  the 
effect  which  tbe  decision  of  the  arbitrators  [of  the  Geneva  tribuDal] 
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lias  made  on  the  general  principles  of  international  law.  It  should  be 
xeniembored  that  Austria,  Holland,  Germany,  Eussia,  Spain,  and  other 
ataitcs  were  not  represented  at  the  conference,  and  both  in  Great  Britain 
&ud  on  the  continent  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be  tbat  oppressive  and 
impracticable  obligations,  hitherto  unknown  to  international  law,  would 
l>e  imposed  on  neutral  nations  if  the  principles  set  forth  as  the  basis  of 
the  award,  and  the  interpretation  placed  on  the  three  rules  of  the  sixth 
article  of  the  above  treaty  by  the  majority  of  the  arbitrators,  were  ac- 
ceded to  in  future  cases.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Hardy,  on  March  21,  1873, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  as  prime  minister,  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
in  bringing  these  rules  to  the  knowledge  of  other  maritime  powers,  and 
inviting  them  to  accede  to  the  same,  '  you  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
'we  should  take  c<ire  tbat  our  recommendation  of  the  three  rules  does 
not  carry  with  it,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  substance  or  even  in  shadow, 
so  far  as  we  (tbe  British  Government)  are  concerned,  the  recitals  of  the 
arbitrators  as  being  of  any  authority  in  this  matter/ 

'*  Further,  some  .considerable  correspondence  passed  between  the 
^British  Government  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  during 
the  years  1871-'74,  with  respect  to  communicating  to  other  maritime 
Governments  the  above  rules,  but  it  was  not  found  possible  to  draft  a 
note  which  could  meet  the  respective  views  of  the  two  Governments.'^ 

Note  by  Sir  8.  Baker  iu  2  Ualleck's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  189. 

**  Until  a  state  had  placed  itself  under  a  ruler  armed  with  the  great- 
etit  practicable  amount  of  executive  power,  and  free  from  every  consti- 
tatioual  check  whatever,  it  could  not  be  said  to  have  done  all  that  was 
possible  iu  order  to  insure  the  prompt  arrest  and  the  speedy  condemna- 
tion and  punishment  of  individuals  who  had  broken,  or  who  seeme<l 
likely  to  break,  the  requirements  of  international  law  as  to  not  injuring 
foreign  nations.  Such  a  conclusion  is  really  a  reductio  ad  absurdum^ 
whicb  demonstrates  the  unsoundness  of  the  dogma  virtually  announced 
by  four  of  the  Geneva,  arbitrators — the  doctrine  that  in  inquiring 
whether  a  state  is  or  is  i^ot  chargeable  with  culpable  fault  or  negligence 
for  not  having  prevented  certain  acts  of  individuals,  no  regard  what- 
ever is  to  be  paid  to  the  system  of  criminal  process  which,  and  which 
alone,  is  recognized  and  permitted  by  the  fundamental  institutions  of 
ihat  state." 

Creasy'e  Int.  Law.  335. 

'*  It  was  an  object  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  to  concert  a  code  of 
roles  on  the  former  subject  which  should  be  binding  henceforward  on 
both  the  contracting  parties,  and  should  be  recommended  by  them  to  all 
civilized  states  for  general  adoption,  but,  unfortunately,  when  the  arbi- 
trators under  that  treaty  came  to  apply  *  the  three  rules'  of  that  treaty, 
it  was  found  that  the  arbitrators  were  not  all  of  accord  as  to  the  proper 
interpretation  to  be  given  to  tbem,  and  *  the  three  rules '  having  served 
their  purpose  for  the  settlement  of  a  parsing  dispute,  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  a  dead  letter  as  regards  their  contemplated  incorporation  into 
the  general  law  of  nations.  But  one  thing  has  resulted  from  the  adop- 
tion of  those  rules  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  amicably  a  controversy 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States — that  both  those  powers 
have  placed  on  record  before  an  international  tribunal  their  conviction 
that  sbips  which  are  capable  of  being  employed  in  the  military  or  naval 
service  of  a  belligerent  power  have  peculiar  qualities  which  distinguish 
them  from  other  chattels  which  are  suitable  for  winlike  purposes,  and 
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that  the  circumstance  of  their  beiug  private  property  is  of  no  weight  as 
regards  the  responsibility  of  a  neutral  power  to  prevent  their  equipmeoi 
and  their  dispatch  from  its  ports  if  it  wishes  to  maintain  good  faith. 
The  members  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law,  in  their  session  at 
Geneva  in  1874,  took  '  the  three  rules '  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  into 
their  consideration,  and  pronounced  an  opinion  that  ^the  three  rulea,' 
although  in  point  of  form  they  were  open  to  objection,  were  in  substance 
the  clear  application  of  a  recognized  principle  of  the  law  of  nations. 
There  is  an  apparent  contradiction  of  principle  between  that  opinion 
and  the  proposal  which  has  bieen  favorably  entertained  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  institute  in  their  session  at  The  Hague,  that  the 
right  of  capturing  enemy's  ships  on  the  high  seas,  if  they  are  private 
property,  should  be  denied  to  a  belligerent.  Besides,  as  the  modem 
law  of  nations  has  invested  a  ship,  notwithstanding  it  is  private  prop- 
erty, with  a  territorial  character  on  the  high  seas  in  time  of  peace,  there 
seems  no  sound  reason  why  a  ship  should  be  divested  of  its  territorial 
character  in  time  of  war  on  the  ground  of  its  being  private  property, 
more  particularly  when  the  very  circumstance  of  war  invests  it  with 
peculiar  territorial  qualities,  which  are  not  a  fiction  of  law,  but  are  of 
substantial  and  indispensable  service  for  the  purposes  of  war,  where 
one  of  the  belligerent  parties  is  a  maritime  power." 

Twiss,  Law  of  Nations,  as  to  war  (^  ed.),  introd.,  42. 

Prof.  E.  Robertson,  in  treating,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  on 
international  law,  thus  speaks  of  the  "three  rules":  "These  rules, 
which  we  believe  to  be  substantially  just,  have  been  unduly  discred- 
ited in  England,  partly  by  the  result  of  the  arbitration,  partly  by  the  fact 
that  they  were  from  the  point  of  view  of  English  opinions  ex  post  fado 
rules,  and  that  the  words  defining  liability  ('due  diligence')  were  vagae 
and  open  to  unforeseen  constructions;  for  example,  the  construction  act- 
ually adopted  by  the  Geneva  tribunal  that  due  diligence  ought  to  be 
exercised  in  proportion  to  the  belligerent's  risk  of  suffering  from  any 
failure  of  the  neutral  #o  fulfill  his  obligations." 

A  majority  of  the  members  attending  the  Institute  of  International 
Law,  at  its  session  in  1875  (Annuaire,  1877, 139),  adopted  the  following 
resolution: 

*'  L'fitat  neutre  qui  vent  rester  en  paix  et  en  relations  d'amiti6  aveo  lea  bellig6. 
rants,  et  jouir  des  droits  de  la  neutrality,  a  le  devoir  de  s'abstenir  de  prendre  ancane 
part  h  la  gnerre,  an  moyen  de  la  prestation  de  secoars  militaires  ik  I'nn  des  beUig6- 
rants  ou  &  tons  les  deux,  et  de  veiller  &  ce  que  son  territoire  ne  serve  pascomme  centre 
d'organisations,  on  oomme  point  de  depart  anx  expeditions  hostiles  contre  Pan  d'enx 
ou  contre  tons  deux. 

^*  En  consequence,  l'£tat  neutre  ne  peut  mettre  en  aucune  mani^re  h  la  dispositioa 
de  Tun  des  £bats  bellig^rants,  ni  lui  vendre  ses  uavires  de  guerre,  ou  na vires  de  trans- 
ports militaires,  comme  anssi  le  materiel  deses  arsenaux  ou  de  ses  magasins  militaires, 
dans  le  but  de  Paider  k  contiuuer  la  guerre.  En  outre,  F^tat  neutre  est  tenu  d« 
veiller  h  ce  que  les  autres  personnes  ne  met  tent  des  na  vires  de  guerre  h  la  disposition 
d'aucuD  de8]^tat8  belligerants,  dans  ses  ports  on  dans  les  parties  de  mer  qui  dependent 
de  sa  juridtctioD.'^ 

When  the  rules  came  before  the  institute,  their  approval  was  op- 
posed by  Professors  Bernard  and  Lorimer  and  by  Sir  Travers  Twiss. 
They  are  also  disapproved  by  Sir  R.  Phillimore,  3  Int.  Law,  270. 
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Of  the  three  rules  of  tbe  Treaty  of  Washington,  Fiore,  a  dis^iugaisbed 
Italian  publicist,  thus  speaks  (Flore  droit  int.,  2d  ed.,  188C,  translated 
by  Antoine,  iii,  §  1555) : 

'^  It  cannot  be  at  this  time  said  that  all  the  powers  have  admitted 
the  rules  thus  accepted  by  England  and  the  United  States.  These 
rules  ma3^,  nevertheless,  be  considered,  not  only  as  the  expression  of  a 
conventional  law  agreed  on  by  two  states,  but  as  correct  principles  of 
international  law.  They  are,  iu  effect,  and  in  their  essence,  the  appli- 
cation of  a  general  principle  that  states  which  are  strangers  to  a  war 
must  prevent  on  their  own  territories  the  organization  of  expeditions 
or  the  preparing  of  armaments  on  account  of  either  of  the  belligerents.'* 

But  Fiore  proceeds  to  extend  neutral  duties  in  this  respect  beyond 
the  three  rules,  by  making  the  non-repression  by  neutral  Governments 
of  the  construction  by  individuals  of  vessels  for  a  belligerent  a  breach 
of  neutrality. 

In  section  1556  Fiore  proceeds  to  say  that  a  neutral  Government  is 
required  '^par  tous  les  moyens  en  son  pouvoir,  la  construction  dans  ses 
poits  ou  dans  ses  eaux  territoriales  de  na vires  destines  aux  usages  de 
la  guerre,  et  la  conclusion  de  contrats  pour  la  construction  de  ces  m^mes 
batiraents.''  For  a  Government  to  use  "all  the  means  in  its  power"  for 
such  purposes  would  not  only  make  neutrality  more  exhaustive  than 
war,  but  would  require  an  ubiquitously  despotic  police. 

In  the  same  volume  are  cited  tlie  following  aathorities  bearing  on  the  Alabama 
case: 

Voir  Reclamation  de  PAlabama ;  Calvo^  Revne  de  droit  int.,  1874,  453;  Pradier 
¥od6T6f  La  Question  de  I'AIabama,  et  le  droit  des  gens ;  Pierantoni,  Gli  arbitrati  in- 
temazionali,  ed  il  trattado  de  Washington ;  Rivier,  L' Affaire  de. PAlabama;  W.  B. 
Lawrence,  Indirect  Claims,  &c. ;  Bluntscbli,  Opinion  impartiale  snr  la  question  de 
TAIabama,  Revno  do  droit  int.,  1870,  457. 

On  reviewing  the '*  three  rules  ^  in  connection  with  the  /subsequent 
proceedings  of  the  commission,  the  following  distinctions  may  be  taken. 
The  '*  rules"  themselves  may  be  regarded  as  setting  forth  in  terms  stu- 
diously general  certain  propositions  which  few  publicists  would  disap- 
prove But  the  treaty  does  not  by  itself  give  these  rules  the  authority 
of  a  code,  and  this  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  The  "rules"  were  only  to  be  binding  as  rules  of  international  law 
if  accepted  by  the  leading  jiowers,  which  they  have  not  been. 

(2)  They  are  not  binding  as  permanent  and  absolute  rules  on  England 
and  the  United  States :  (a)  because  neither  England  nor  the  United 
States  have  ever  considered  them  to  be  so  binding;  and  (b)  because,  by 
the  treaty  that  proposed  them  as  temporary  rules  of  action  for  guid- 
ance of  a  special  and  exceptional  court,  their  permanent  adoption  is 
dependent  upon  their  communication  to  the  great  European  powers, 
which  communication  has  never  been  made.  This  position  is  taken  by 
Mr.  Fish  in  his  letters  toSirEdwardThornton,of  May  8  and  September 
18,  1876,  as  communicated  by  President  Hayes  in  his  message  to  the 
Senate  of  January  13,  1879 ;  and  there  is  no  dissent  of  the  British  Gov- 
ern ment  recorded. 

(3)  Even  if  the  "rules"  be  binding,  it  must  be  remembered  that  ou 
the  topics  discussed  in  the  text  they  are  couched  in  a  vagueness  which 
no  doubt  was  intentional,  and  which  leaves  open  the  main  points  of 
dispute. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  in  addition,  that  while  the  weight  of  authority 
is  tiiat  the  "  rules  "  themselves  contain  propositions  which  are  generally 
unobjectionable,  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  decisions  of  the  majority 
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of  the  arbitrators,  who  interpret  the  "  rules  ^  so  as  to  impose  on  neu- 
trals daties  not  only  on  their  face  unreasonable,  but  so  oppressive  as  to 
make  neutrality  a  burden  which  no  prudent  nation,  in  cases  of  great 
maritime  wars  abroad,  would  accept 

In  an  exposition  of  the  arbitration  in  the  American  Law  Keview,  vii, 
237,  it  is  said  :  '^  In  limiting  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  augmenting  tb« 
rights  of  belligerents,  a  grave  injury  is  done  to  the  cause  of  civilizatioi 
and  huraanitj'.  •  •  •  It  seems  to  us  that  the  tendencies  of  moden 
theorists  and  the  tendencies  which  have  found  expression  in  the  decisioi 
at  Geneva,  are  in  the  interests  of  absolutism,  of  euormously  powerful 
states,  of  immense  standing  armies,  of  military  power.  •  •  •  Thit 
the  United  States  should  in  a  few  years  have  become  so  drank  witk 
military  excitement  and  success  as  to  labor  for  such  a  consammatioo  ii 
simply  marvelous." 

<<  It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  these  rules,  though  leading  immediateli 
to  an  award  superficially  favorable  to  the  United  States  in  the  larg« 
damages  it  gave,  placed  limitations  on  the  rights  of  nentrals  greater 
even  than  tliose  England  had  endeavored  to  impose  during  the  Napole- 
onic wars,  and  far  greater  than  tbose  which  the  United  States  had  ever 
previously  been  willing  to  concede.  If  such  limitations  are  to  be  strict)/ 
applied,  the  position  of  a  neutral, so  it  may  be  well  argued,  will  be  madi 
more  perilous  and  more  onerous,  in  case  of  war  between  maritime  pov* 
ers,  than  that  of  a  belligerent.  Our  Government,  to  fulfill  the  obliga- 
tions cast  on  it  by  these  rules,  would  be  obliged  not  only  to  have* 
strong  police  at  all  its  ports  to  prevent  contraband  articles  from  going 
out  to  a  belligerent,  but  to  have  a  powerful  navy  to  scour  the  seas  to 
intercept  vessels  which  might  elude  the  home  authorities  and  creep  out 
carrying  such  contraband  aid.  It  must  be  recollected  that  not  only  oar 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  but  our  boundary  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south  contains  innumerable  points  at  which  belligerents  can  replenish 
their  contraband  stores,  and  that  nothing  but  a  standing  army  or  navr 
greater  than  those  of  any  European  power  could  prevent  such  operatiOD& 
Nor  would  this  be  the  only  ditliculty.  No  foreign  war  could'exist  with- 
out imposing  upon  the  Governments  of  neutral  states  functions  in  the 
repression  of  sympathy  with  either  belligerent  which  no  free  Grovemment 
can  exercise  without  straining  its  prerogatives  to  the  utmost.  It  is  u<^ 
strange,  therefore,  that  in  view  of  the  hardness  of  these  rales,  tber 
should  be  regarded  by  European  as  well  as  by  American  publicists  as 
likely  to  be  of  only  temporary  obligation.  *When  we  come  to  the  sub- 
ject of  neutrality,'  says  Professor  Lorimer,  of  Edinburgh,  a  leading 
member  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law  (Institutes  of  the  Law 
of  Nations,  by  James  Lorimer,  LL.D.,  Blackwood  &  Sons,  1883,  p.  52), 
*we  shall  see  but  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  even  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  of  1871,  though  professing  tt  determine  the  relation  be- 
tween belligerents  and  neutrals  permanently,  was  in  reality  a  compro- 
mise by  which  neutral  rights  were  sacrificed  to  the  extent  which,  on  that, 
occasion,  was  requisite  to  avoid  a  fratricidal  war.  Before  the  award  of 
the  arbiters  who  met.  at  Geneva  could  be  applied  as  a  precedent^  a  new 
treaty,  embodying  the  famous  ^  three  rules,'  would  require  to  be  nego- 
tiated; and  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  either  England,  or  any  other 
neutral  power,  would  a^ain  agree, he{oTiihax)d,i4)  pay  damages  for  the  ftd- 
fillment  of  the  impossible  engagements  tchich  these  rules  imposeJ  This  view 
is  streugxhened  by  the  fact  tliat  the  British  members  of  the  commission 
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by  whom  the  Treaty  of  Waahinjjton  was  negotiated  inserted  in  the  treaty 
the  following  memorandum :  *  Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  assent 
to  the  foregoing  rules  as  a  statement  of  principles  of  international  law, 
which  were  in  force  at  the  time  when  the  claims  mentioned  in  Article  I 
arose;  but  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  order  to  evince  its  desire  of 
strengthening  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries  and  of 
making  satisfactory  provision  for  the  future,  agrees  that  in  deciding  the 
question  between  the  two  countries  arising  out  of  those  claims,  the 
arbitrators  should  assume  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  under- 
taken to  act  upon  the  i>rinciples  set  forth  in  those  rules.'  It  was  pro- 
posed, in  the  treaty  of  1871,  that  the  *  three  riiles'  should  be  submitted 
to  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  It  soon  became  evident  that  neither 
Great  Britain  nor  the  United  States  desired  to  make  such  a  submission. 
It  may  be  also  added  that  there  was  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  both 
Governments  that  they  would  not  receive  the  assent  of  a  single  state. 
Austria  and  Germany  had  early  stated  that  their  assent  would  not  be 
given.  The  Hhree  rules,'  therefore,  were  agreed  to  by  the  United 
States  only  provi.sionally,  and  are  not  only  in  conflict  with  the  principles 
for  which  the  United  States  contended  down  to  the  late  civil  war,  but 
give  advantages  to  belligerents  which  even  Great  Britain  regards  as 
excessive.  These  rules,  repudiated  as  they  have  been  by  the  contract- 
ing powers,  and  rejected  by  all  other  powers,  are  to  be  regarded  not 
only  as  not  forming  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  but  as  not  binding 
cither  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States.  That  the  'three  rules'  were 
temporary  and  exceptional,  and  were  to  be  only  effective  in  case  of  rati- 
fication by  the  great  powers,  which  ratification  was  never  given,  is 
maintained  by  Mr.  Fish  in  his  letters  to  Sir  E.  Thornton,  of  May  8  and 
September  18, 1876,  communicated  by  Mr.  Hayes  in  his  message  to  the 
Senate  of  January  13, 1879.  The  same  position  was  taken  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1873  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
and  the  attorney-general." 

Wbart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  $  244. 

.**  If  Great  Britain,  with  her  comparatively  few  ports,  failed  to  prevent 
the  use  of  these  ports  for  the  fitting  out  of  Confederate  cruisers,  we  can 
learn  what  would  be  the  doom  of  the  United  States  in  case  of  a  Euro- 
pean maritime  war  in  which  we  occupied  the  i)08ition  of  neutrals.  If 
war,  for  instance,  should  exist  between  Great  Britain  and  any  leading 
cpntinental  power,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  such  power  (e.  </., 
Bussia,  who  has  very  limited  capacity  of  naval  armament),  from  secur- 
ing contraband  aid  in  our  ports.  We  obtained  $15,000,000  under  the 
Geneva  arbitration  ;  if  the  Geneva  rules  are  to  hold  good,  the  payment 
of  this  comparatively  small  sum  would  make  us  the  insurers  of  any  loss 
Biitish  commerce  might  incur  from  cruisers  whose  coaling  or  whose  re- 
pair in  our  ports  we  could  not  prevent,  unless  by  the  use  of  expedients 
subversive  of  our  institutions.  The  strain  put  on  the  British  Govern- 
ment by  the  attempts  of  the  Confederate  States  in  our  late  civil  war  to 
fit  out  cruisers  in  British  ports  is  well  told  in  Mr.  Bullock's  ^  Secret 
Service  of  the  Confederate  States,'  New  York,  1884.  In  case  of  a  Euro- 
pean naval  war,  we  being  neutrals,  ingenuity  in  our  i)orts  by  either  bel- 

igereut,  far  less  than  was  displayed  by  the  Confederate  agents  in  Brit- 
ish ports  during  the  late  civil  war,  would  make  it  necessary,  if  the 

three  rules'  be  applie<i  to  us,  either  to  line  our  shores  with  a  standing 
anny  of  ahnost  unlimited  extent  or  to  become  belligerents  ourselves.'^ 

Ibid. 
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Indirect  claims,  it  was  declared  by  the  arbitrators,  "  did  not  consti- 
tute, on  principles  of  international  law  applicable  to  such  cases,  good 
and  sufficient  foundation  for  an  award  of  compensation  or  computation 
of  damages  between  nations.  On  the  side  of  Great  Britain  the  solntion 
was  a  practical  one ;  no  damages  were  to  be  awarded  for  this  class  of 
claims.  On  our  side  the  solution  was  reached  in  the  manner  pointed 
out  by  the  treaty,  viz,  by  the  action  of  the  court.  On  the  sng^estion 
of  the  other  side,  this  unofficial  act  was  then  formally  entered  as  an 
official  judgment,  in  the  following  language: 

'^  Count  Bclopis,  on  behalf  of  all  the  arbitrators,  then  declared  that 
the  said  several  claims  for  indirect  losses  mentioned  in  the  statement 
made  by  the  agent  of  the  United  States  on  the  25th  instant,  and  referred 
to  in  the  statement  just  made  by  the  agent  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
are,  and  from  henceforth  will  be,  wholly  excluded  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  tribunal,  and  directed  the  secretary  to  embody  this  declara- 
tion in  the  protocol  of  this  day's  proceedings," 

Report  of  Mr.  J,  C.  B.  Davis  to  Mr.  Fish,  Sept.  21,  1872. 

As  to  this  part  of  the  rulings  of  the  tribunal  there  has  been  no  dissent. 
Thus  when  the  subject  of  the  Geneva  award  is  discussed  by  Calvo,  Droit 
Int.,  vol.  iii,  ^11  ff^  giving  in  this  respect  the  opinion  of  continental  pnb- 
licists,  he  accepts  the  position  that  a  belligerent  cannot  receive  from 
a  neutral  pecuniary  damages  for  losses  which  his  arms  have  suffered 
through  such  neutral's  negligence  in  not  preventing  the  other  bellig- 
erent's cruisers  from  getting  to  sea.  He  consequently  sustains  tl^ 
tribunal  in  rejecting  the  claim  for  indirect  damages. 

IV.  MUNICIPAL  STATUTES  NOT  EXTRA-TERRITORIAL. 

§403. 

As  a  general  rule,  municipal  statutes  expanding  or  contracting  the 
law  of  nations,  have  no  extra-territorial  effect. 

Saprttj  ^  9. 

**The  law  of  nations  secures  to  neutrals  unrestricted  commerce  witk 
the  belligerents,  except  in  articles  contraband  of  war,  and  trade  with 
blockaded  or  besieged  places.  With  these  exceptions  commerce  is  as 
free  between  neutrals  and  belligerbnts  as  if  it  were  carried  on  solely 
between  neutral  nations ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  upon  what  prin- 
ciple an  exception  can  be  made  and  the  neutral  deprived  of  the  rights 
secured  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  iQcrchant  vessels. 

^^  It  is  true  a  regulation  of  France  has  been  referred  to  in  snpport  of 
the  doctrine  avowed  by  the  Imperial  Government,  but  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  a  municipal  law  of  that  country  can  only  affect 
persons  under  its  control,  and  can  have  no  binding  force  beyond  its 
territorial  limits.  The  parties  who  made  the  contract  for  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  the  ship  St.  Harlampy  were  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  municipal  law  of  France ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  both  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  the  property  which 
formed  the  subject  of  the  transaction.  The  validity  or  invalidity  of  the 
transaction  can  be  determined  only  by  the  local  or  international  law. 
It  was  a  contract  authorized  by  the  laws  of  this  country  and  the  law  of 
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nations;  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  nniversally  conceded  that  sach  a 
contract  woald  be  respected  everywhere.    Certainly  no  Government 
except  that  under  which  the  contra<it  was  made  could  interpose  to  de- 
stroy or  vary  the  obligations  which  its  provisions  impose  if  not  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nations.    This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  European  publicists, 
and  it  is  especially  sustained  by  Hautefeuille,  whose  authority  will,  I^ 
doubt  not,  be  recognized  by  the  Emperor's  Government.    He  says,  *  It  is 
impossible  to  recognize  such  a  right  as  that  claimed  by  the  regulation 
of  France.'    ^  Commerce,'  he  adds, '  is  free  between  the  neutral  and  bel- 
ligerent nations  \  this  liberty  is  unlimited  except  [by]  the  two  restrictions 
relative  to  contraband  of  war,  and  places  besieged,  blockaded,  or  in- 
vested ;  it  extends  to  all  kinds  of  provisions,  merchandise,  and  movable 
objects  without  exception.    Pacific  nations  can  then,  when  they  judge 
proper,  purchase  the  merchant  ships  of  one  of  the  parties  engaged  in 
hostilities,  without  the  other  party  having  the  right  to  complain,  with- 
out, above  all,  that  it  should  have  power  to  censure,  to  annul  these 
sales,  to  consider  and  treat  as  an  enemy,  a  ship  really  neutral  and  reg- 
ularly recognized  by  the  neutral  Government  as  belonging  to  its  sub- 
jects.   To  declare  null  and  without  obligation  a  contract,  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  the  legislator  should  have  jurisdiction  over  the  contracting 
parties.    It  is  then  necessary,  in  order  that  such  a  thing  should  take 
place,  to  suppose  that  the  belligerent  possesses  the  right  of  jurisdiction 
over  neutral  nations.    That  is  impossible ;  the  pretension  of  the  bellig- 
erents is  an  abuse  of  force,  an  attempt  against  the  independence  of  pa- 
cific nations,  and  consequently  a  violation  of  the  duties  imposed  by 
divine  law  upon  nations  at  war.' 

^'  However  long  may  be  the  period  during  which  this  doctrine  has 
formed  part  of  the  municipal  code  of  France,  it  is  manifestly  not  in 
harmony  with  her  maritime  policy,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  by  this 
Government  that  France  will  not  assert  it  not  only  against  the  practice 
of  other  nations  but  against  the  authority  of  her  most  enlightened 
writers  on  pnblic  law.^ 

Mr.  Maroy,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Mason,  Feb.  19, 1856.    MSS.  Iiu)t.|  France. 

^  We  hold  that  the  international  duty  of  the  Queen's  Government  in 
this  respect  was  above  and  independent  of  the  municipal  laws  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  a  sovereign  duty  attaching  to  Great  Britain  as  a  sover- 
eign power.  The  municipal  law  was  but  a  means  of  repressing  or  pun- 
ishing individual  wrong-doers;  the  law  of  nations  was  the  true  and 
proper  rale  of  duty  for  the  Government.  If  the  municipal  laws  were 
defective,  that  was  a  domestic  inconvenience,  of  concern  only  to  the 
local  Government,  and  for  it  to  remedy  or  not  by  suitable  legislation  as 
it  pleased.  But  no  sovereign  power  can  rightfully  plead  the  detects  of 
its  own  domestic  penal  statutes  as  justification  or  extenuation  of  an 
international  wrong  to  another  sovereign  power." 

Mr.  Fiah,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Motley,  Sept.  25,  1869.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. 
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The  undertaking  of  a  belligerent  to  enlist  troops  of  land  or  sea  in 
neutral  state  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  latter  is  a  hostile 
tack  on  its  national  sovereignty.  The  act  of  Congress  prohibiting  for- 
eign enlistments  is  a  matter  of  domestic  or  municipal  right  as  to  whick 
foreign  Governments  have  no  right  to  inquire,  the  international  offense 
being  independent  of  the  question  of  the  existence  of  a  prohibitory  aei 
of  Congress. 

7  Op.,  367,  Gushing,  1855. 

The  measure  of  a  neutral's  obligations  are  to  be  found  in  the  mlea  of 
international  law ;  and  it  cannot  shelter  itself  by  the  allegation  t^at  ito 
own  legislation  imparts  a  laxer  standard  on  its  subjects. 

4  Pap.  Rel.  Treat  Washington,  12.  , 

'^Theneutrality  statutes,  both  of  GreatBritain  and  of  the  United  States^ 
impose  much  severer  restrictions  in  this  respect  on  subjects  than  the  law 
of  nations  imposes  upon  sovereigns.  The  history* of  legislation  and  of 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States  on  this  topic  is  of  pecu'iarintereati 
not  only  as  showing  that  our  legislation  imposing  neutrality  is  move 
stringent  than  the  law  of  nations,  but  as  marking  the  extent  to  whidi 
public  opinion  is  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  varying  necessities  of  epocha. 
General  Wj^shington,  in  a  message  of  December  3, 1793,  said:  "The 
original  arming  and  equipping  of  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
by  any  of  the  belligerent  parties  for  military  service^  offensijre  or  defen- 
sive, is  deemed  unlawful ; "  and  this,  in  condemning  the  intrusion  of  a 
belligerent  on  neutral  soil  for  the  purpose  of  litting  out  belligerent  ar- 
maments, is  unquestionably  a'  rule  of  the  law  of  nations.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  remarkable  message,  so  often  appealed  to  at  home  and 
abroad  as  giving  the  true  tests  of  international  neutrality,  which  de- 
clares that  the  fitting  out  of  an  armed  vessel  intended  to  be  delivered 
to  a  belligerent  in  his  own  port  is  forbidden  by  the  law  of  nations.  The 
neutrality  act  adopted  by  Congress  for  the  purpose,  not  of  defining  the 
law  of  nations  but  of  prescribing  the  dut}'  of  citizens  to  the  National 
Government,  undoubtedly  made  it  penal  to  fit  out  and  arm  vessels  with 
intent  that  they  should  be  employed  in  the  belligerent  service  of  a  for- 
eign state;  but  this  statute,  passed  from  excessive  caution,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  keeping  the  new  Eepublic,  as  far  as  possible,  out  of  the  tempes- 
tuous war  tben  raging  in  Europe,  was  never  regarded,  as  wo  have  seen, 
as  determining  the  duties  of  the  United  States  when  a  neutral  to  foreign 
belligerents.  •  •  •  Ourneutrality  statutes  are  again  accepted  with  the 
interi)retation  put  on  them  in  the  SantissiroaTrinidacJ,  the  qualificatiOD 
being  acknowledged  that  they  prescribe  the  duty  of  our  citizens  to  the 
United  States,  not  that  of  the  United  States  to  foreign  Governments; 
and  even  were  this  not  the  case,  the  ruling  in  that  ciise,  that  by  the  law 
of  nations  a  neutral  is  not  bound  to  prevent  its  subjects  from  selling 
armed  vessels  to  a  belligerent,  has  never  been  judicially  modified  ;  and 
the  Federal  Government  has  again  accepted  this  view  even  as  detei^ 
mining  the  scope  of  our  own  statutes.  We  have,  as  a  country,  exhaust- 
less  minew  of  iron  and  coal ;  and  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  build 
steamships  as  cheaply  as  they  are  built  in  Great  Britain,  yet  the  differ- 
ence is  but  sligbt,  and  there  may  be  many  reasons,  based  in  part  on 
patent  hjjrhts  to  specific  munitions  of  war,  in  part  on  political  relationSi 
which  might  lead  a  foreign  nation  to  purchase  ships  in  our  dock- 
yards rather  than  in  those  of  Glasgow  or  Liverpool  or  Belfast.    The 
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iiidastry  is  ooe  of  importance ;  it  is  one  of  the  prima  factors  of  national 
power ;  it  enables  a  powerful  nation  to  stand  bj  herself  as  against  the 
world,  and  to  protect  her  ports,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  invader's 
naval  strength.  Now  it  so  happens  that  since  the  civil  war  we  have 
been  constantly  sapplying  with  armed  ships  foreign  nations  in  a  state 
of  belligerency  either  actual  or  prospective.  There  has  not  been  a  single 
official  intimation  that  sales  of  this  kind  are  illegal.  Were  a  prosecu- 
tion to  be  ordered  against  parties  making  such  sales,  there  can  be  no 
qaestion  that  the  ruling  in  the  Santissima  Trinidad  would  be  repeated, 
and  the  defendants  m  such  cases  acquitted.  And  even  were  it  other- 
wise, and  the  sales  were  to  be  held  illegal  by  our  municipal  law,  that 
muDicipal  law  would  not  be  held  to  modify  the  law  of  nations,  and  make 
onr  Government  liable  to  the  ofitended  belligerent  for  its  omission  to  stop 
sacb  sales.  No  doubt  to  carelessly  or  knowingly  permit  an  armed  cruiser 
to  be  manned  in  a  neutral  port,  and  sent  out  from  such  port  to  prey  on 
belligerent  commerce,  or  to  form  part  of  a  belligerent  navy,  is  a  breach 
of  neutrality,  •  •  •  But  for  a  neutral  to  sell  a  ship,  even  an  iron-clad, 
to  a  belligerent,  such  ship  not  being  manned  and  armed  in  a  neutral  port 
is  uo  more  a  breach  of  neutrality  than  for  a  neutral  to  permit  able-bodied 
men  to  emigrate  to  a  belligerent  state." 

Whart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  $  241. 

^<  It  by  no  means  follows  that  because,  by  the  law  of  nations,  a  neu- 
tral state  is  bound  to  a  certain  line  of  conduct  towards  belligerents,  ita 
Bobjects  are  bound  by  the  same  line  of  conduct,  and  are  responsible  to 
their  state  for  any  such  acts  of  participation  in  foreign  wars,  as  by  the 
law  of  nations  it  is  bound  to  prevent.  A  nation,  on  the  one  side,  may 
say,  ^  I  do  not  choose  to  suppress  these  acts  of  participation,  or  I  can- 
not suppress  them,  but  I  will  take  on  myself  the  consequences,  and  will 
make  reiaration.'  Such  was  the  position  of  President  Washington  be- 
fore the  passage  of  the  neutrality  statute.  Prosecutions  against  the 
offenders  were  attempted  at  common  law,  and  although  as  we  have  seen, 
it  was  at  first  held  that  the  Federal  courts  had  common  law  jurisdiction 
of  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations,  yet  the  conclusion  was  soon 
reached  that  without  a  statute  such  offenses  could  not  be  judicially 
reached.  This  conclusion  was  communicated  to  the  English  minister, 
Mr.  Hammond,  with  the  announcement  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment would  nevertheless  hold  itself  responsible  to  foreign  nations  for 
any  infractions  of  its  international  obligations,  though  it  might  not  be 
able  to  proceed  penally  against  its  own  citizens  for  such  infractions. 
{Supraj  §  395a,  ff,)  The  same  attitude  was  assumed  by  Great  Britain  lu 
the  Alabama  controversy.  British  legislation  might  be  defective,  it 
was  admitted,  so  far  as  concerned  the  power  to  punish  British  subjects 
for  breaches  of  neutrality,  but  this  in  no  way  limited  the  obligation  of 
the  British  Government  to  make  good  to  the  United  States  losses  in- 
curred through  such  misconduct.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  a  state  may 
impose  by  statute  on  its  subjects  an  abstention  much  more  strict  than 
that  which  is  imposed  by  international  law  on  itself.  If  ho,  its  subjects 
are  bound  by  the  statute,  and  may  be  convicted  of  offenses,  which,  for 
municipal  purposes,  it  deems  breaches  of  neutrality,  though  the  litigated 
acts  would  not  be  breaches  of  neutrality  by  the  law  of  nations." 

Whart.  Crim.  Law  (9th  ed.),  i  1901. 

**The  nation  is  primarily  responsible  to  other  nations  for  certain  deeds 
when  done  by  herself  or  by  any  of  her  subjects.    This  responsibility  has 
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been  long  since  recognized  and  fixed  b^^  international  law.     Tn  order 
that  sbe  may  more  promptly  and  efficiently  perform  the  duties  growing 
out  of  this  responsibility,  she  passes  her  neutrality  act.    Bat  it  is  a  mat- 
ter wholly  of  domestic  concern.     Her  liability  to  her  sister  nations  is  not 
changed  one  whit  thereby ;  to  them  it  is  immaterial  what  branch  of  tbe 
Government  is  charged  with  this  performance  or  what  method  is  takeo 
to  secure  it.    If  she  relies  on  the  sufficiency"  of  her  law  she  does  it  at 
her  own  risk,  not  at  the  risk  of  another  people.    If  the  law  proves  in- 
sufficient it  is  her  misfortune,  it  is  the  result  of  her  own  faulty  judg- 
ment, and  she  remains  equally  liable  to  make  reparation  for  the  wrong 
which  her  law  has  failed  to  prevent.    It  is  no  answer  for  her,  when 
called  upon  to  make  satisfaction  for  the  wrong,  to  reply  that  she  is  Terj 
sorry  but  must  really  be  pardoned,  because  her  neutrality  act  was  inef 
ficient  in  the  case.    What  if  it  were  Y    No  one  save  her  own  st^tesmeti 
is  responsible  for  the  sufficiency  of  her  neutrality  act.    It  was  her  own 
creation,  to  suit  her  own  requirements,  and  for  her  own  sole  conven- 
ience.   The  other  nation  does  not  seek  to  hold  her  under  this;  she  is  not 
coming  into  her  courts  as  a  common  litigant  to  abide  by  the  constmc 
tion  of  one  of  her  domestic  laws.    So  far  as  the  injured  nation  is  con- 
cerned, the  other  may  pass  or  revoke  such  statutes,  regard  or  disreg^ud 
them  at  her  pleasure.    But  under  the  general  law  of  nations,  ac€M>rding 
to  the  well-known  principles  pf  the  international  law  of  the  civilized 
world,  the  injury  must  be  answered  for.    II  is  out  of  this  code  that  the 
liability  springs,  and  according  to  this  it  must  be  met.    The  defect, 
then,  in  the  English  statute  could  work  no  acquittal  of  England  in  tbe 
case  of  the  Alexandra  or  in  any  similar  case.     We  hold  her  to  answer 
under  the  law  of  nations.    She  may  deal  with  her  own  statate  as  she 
will,  and  make  it  efficient  or  a  nullity  as  she  chooses,  but  her  option  to 
do  the  latter  can  in  no  degree  affect  the  relations  which  exist  between 
herself  and  the  United  States  as  civilized  nations." 

North  Am.  Rev.,  Got.,  1866,  493. 

T.   PERSONS   VIOLATING  MUNICIPAL  8TATU2B  MAT    BE  PBOCBJSDED 

AGAINST  MUNICIPALLY. 

§404. 

This  principle  was  distinctively  applied  in  trials,  during  Prestdent 
Washington's  administration,  for  breaches  of  neutrality  by  enlisting  in, 
or  aiding  in  fitting  out,  foreign  belligerent  cruisers. 

See  Henfield's  case,  Whart.  St.  Tr.,  49;  Yillato's  case,  Ihid.,  185;  Williami^ 
oaee,  ibid,,  652. 

Under  our  neutrality  statute  either  to  fit  out  or  to  arm  is  indictable. 

U.  8.  V.  Guinet,  2  Dall.,  321 ;  Whart.  St.  Tr.,  93;  U.  8.  «.  Quincy,  6  Pet.,  445, 

Acts  of  hostility  committed  by  American  citizens  against  such  as  are 
in  amity  with  us,  being  in  violation  of  a  treaty  and  against  the  pnblio 
peace,  are  offenses  against  the  United  States  when  committed  witMn 
the  territory  or  jurisdiction  thereof,  and  as  such  are  punishable  by  in- 
dictment in  the  district  or  circuit  courts.  The  high  seas  being  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  district  and  circuit  courts,  such  an  offense  e<HD* 
mitted  thereon,  is  cognizable  by  said  courts.     Where  such  an  offense 
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is  committed  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  the  offenders 
must  be  dealt  with  abroad,  and,  after  proclamation  by  the  President, 
will  have  forfeited  all  protection  from  the  American  Government. 

1  Op.,  57,  Bradford,  1795. 

It  is  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law  to  plot  and  combine  to  disturb 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  United  States  and  to  draw  them  into 
a  war  with  a  foreign  nation. 

1  Op.,  75,  Lee,  1797.    Bat  'see  oantra^  rulings  noted  in  Whart.  Grim.  Law,  $  253. 

There  is  no  municipal  law  in  the  United  States  to  prevent  the  organ- 
ization of  combinations  to  aid  and  abet  rebellion  in  another  country, 
tinless  -forcible  acts  be  attempted. 

8  Op.,  216,  Cashing,  1866.    See  supra,  $$  200  ff. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  cannot  undertake  to  punish 
its  own  citizens  for  disposing  in  another  country  of  contraband  ar- 
ticles in  violation  of  the  laws  of  such  country.  '^  Neither  our  own  laws, 
nor,  as  is  believed,  those  of  any  foreign  country,  make  provision  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  penal  laws  of  another  country,  the  general  rule 
being  that  the  laws  of  every  nation  are  competent  to  vindicate  their 
own  authority." 

Mr.  Clay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Obregon,  Apr.  6,  1827.    MSS.  Notes,  For.  Leg. 
8k)eon  this  topic,  Whart.  Crim.  Law,  $$  271  jf*. ;  supra,  $  15. 

Under  the  act  of  1794,  made  perpetual  by  the  act  of  1800,  was  held 
the  trial  of  Smith  and  Ogden  for  being  concerned  in  the  expedition  of 
Miranda  against  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Spain,  in  South  America. 
The  defense  proposed  to  establish  that  the  expedition  had  been  insti- 
tuted with  the  concurrence,  if  not  at  the  suggestion,  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  that  purpose  summoned  as  witnesses  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  other  principal  members  of  the  Administration. 
These  officers,  in  a  communication  to  the  conrt,  expressed  their  inability 
to  attend  on  account  of  public  duties,  but  proposed  fhat  their  testimony 
should  be  taken  by  commission,  to  which  the  defendants  refused  to  as- 
sent, bat  asked  for  compulsory  process,  and  that  the  case  might  be  de- 
ferred until  their  attendance.  The  court  decided  that  their  testimony 
would  be  immaterial,  inasmuch  as  the  previous  knowledge  or  approba- 
tion of  the  President  to  the  illegal  acts  of  a  citizen  could  afford  him  no 
justification  for  the  breach  of  a  constitutional  law.  The  President's  duty 
is  faithfully  to  execute  the  laws,  and  he  has  no  such  dispensing  power. 
But  although  the  charge  of  the  judge  was  strongly  against  the  defend- 
ants, and  there  was  no  question  as  to  the  law,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty.    (Trial  of  Smith  and  Ogden,  237.) 

How  far  General  Hamilton  was  implicated  in  Miranda's  schemes  there 
is  now  no  evidence  to  determine.  In  a  letterfrom  Hamilton  to  Miranda, 
dated  August  22, 1798  (8  Hamilton's  Writings,  by  Lodge,  506),  Hamil- 
ton states,  ^^  The  sentiments  I  entertain  with  regard  to  that  object  (the 
^  object '  as  to  which  a  gentleman  was  commissioned  to  consult  with 
Hamilton)  have  been  long  since  in  your  knowledge^  but  I  could  personally 
have  no  participation  in  it  unless  patronized  by  the  Government  of  this 
country.  It  was  my  wish  that  matters  had  ripened  for  a  co  operation, 
in  the  course  of  this  fall,  on  the  part  of  this  country.    But  this  can  now 
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scarcely  be  the  case."  He  then  foreshadows  a  joint  attack  hy  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  for  the  conqaest  of  Spanish  America,  of 
which  "  good  work  "  he  declares  that  he  ^^  wonld  be  happy  in  my  official 
station,  to  be  an  instrnment."  He  then  tells  Miranda  that  ^^yonr 
presence  here  will,  in  this  case,  be  extremely  essential."  Bnt  Hamil- 
ton's scheme  was  Government,  not  private,  spoliation  of  Spain. 

The  existing  law,  according  to  the  summary  of  it  as  given  by  Chan- 
cellor Kent  ^  Kent's  Commentaries,  128),  and  adopted  by  Whearos 
(Lawrence's  Wheaton,  729),  declares  it  to*  be  a  misdemeanor  for  any 
person  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  augment  the  force 
of  auy  armed  vessel  belonging  to  one  foreign  power  at  war  with  another 
power  with  whom  they  are  at  peace;  or  to  hire  or  enlist  troopa  or  sea- 
men for  foreign  military  or  naval  service,  or  to  be  concerned  in  fittio; 
out  any  vessel  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  in  foreign  service  against 
a  nation  at  peace  with  them ;  and  the  vessel  in  the  latter  case  is  made 
subject  to  forfeiture.  The  President  is  also  authorized  to  employ  force 
to  compel  auy  foreign  vessel  to  depart,  which,  by  the  law  of  nations  or 
treaties,  ought  not  to  remain  within  the  United  States,  and  to  emplor 
generally  the  public  force  in  enforcing  the  duties  of  neutrality  prescribed 
by  law.     (Rev.  Stat.,  §5  1033^.) 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  equally  unlawful  to  fit  out  ships 
insurgent  Governuient  as  it  is  to  fit  them  out  for  the  insurgent. 

« 

Merely  furnishing  to  a  belligerent,  by  a  citizen  of  a  neutral  state,  of 
contraband  of  war,  does  not  on  principle  make  such  citizen  penally 
responsible  for  a  breach  of  neutrality,  or  for  the  consequences  which 
ensue  from  the  use  by  such  belligerent  of  the  articles  furnished.  The 
reasons  are  as  follows : 

^^  (1)  Between  selliug  arms  to  a  man,  and  an  indictable  participation  is 
an  illegal  act  intended  by  the  vendee  with  such  arms,  there  is  no  neoo- 
sary  causal  relation.  ^The  miner,  the  manulacturer,  and  the  mer- 
chant,' as  has  already  been  said,  ^  may  regard  it  not  only  as  possible, 
but  probable,  that  their  staples  may  be  used  for  guilty  purposes,  bot 
neither  miner,  manufacturer,  nor  merchant  becomes  thereby  penally 
responsible.'  'To  enable  a  gunshot  wound  to  be  inflicted,  an  almost 
innumerable  series  of  conditions  is  necessary.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
gun  should  be  procured  by  the  assailant.  It  is  necessary  that  the  goi 
should  have  been  made  by  the  manufacturer.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
steel  of  the  gun  should  have  been  properly  tempered  ;  that  the  bnllet 
should  have  been  properly  cast ;  that  the  materials  iYt>m  which  bullet 
tube,  and  trigger  were  made  should  have  been  du;;  from  the  mine  and 
duly  fashioned  in  the  factory.  •  •  •  All  these  are  necessary  condi- 
tions of  tbe  shooting,  without  which  the  shooting  could  not  have  takeo 
place.    No  one  of  them,  however,  is  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  cause.' 

(2)  To  make  the  vendor  of  munitions  of  war  indictable  would  make  it 
necessary  to  impose  like  penal  responsibility  on  the  manufacturer;  and 
if  on  the  manufacturer,  then  on  the  producer  of  the  raw  material  which 
the  manufacturer  works  up.  In  each  case  the  thing  made  or  sold  is  one 
of  the  necessities  of  war.  In  each  case  the  producer  or  vendor  knows 
that  tbe  thing  produced  or  sold  will  probably  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
Hence,  in  times  of  war,  not  merely  would  neutral  sale  of  munitions  of 
war  become  penal,  but  penal  responsibility  would  be  attached  to  tbe 
production  of  any  of  the  materials  from  which  such  weapons  are  manu 
factured,  if  such  weapons  afterward  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  belligerent. 

(3)  Nor  would  this  paralysis  be  limited  to  periods  of  war.    A  prudent 
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Govemmenty  long  foreMeing  a  raptare,  or  preparing  in  secret  to  sur- 
prise an  unprepared  foe,  might  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  its  adver- 
eary,  were  this  permitted,  by  purchasing  in  advance  of  the  attack  all 
monitions  which  neutral  states  might  have  in  the  market;  bat  on  the 
tJbeory  before  us,  a  neutral  state  could  not  permit  this  without  breach 
of  neutrality,  since  to  permit  such  sales  would  be  to  give  a  peculiarly 
unfair  advantage  to  the  purchasing  belligerent.  Hence,  if  such  sales 
were  indictable  in  time  of  war,  they  would  d  fortiori  be  indictable  in 
time  of  peace.  Why  would  a  foreign  nation,  it  might  well  be  argned, 
want  in  time  of  peace  to  buy  Dahlgren  guns,  or  ^mstrong  guns,  or 
ironclads,  unless  to  suddenly  pounce  down  on  an  unprepared  foe f  No 
munitions  of  war,  therefore,  could  be  sold  in  any  country  unless  to  its 
own  subjects,  and  for  its  own  use ;  and  countries  which  cannot  produce 
the  iron  or  coal  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  artillery  would  have 
to  do  without  artillery,  if  it  be  indictable  for  a  neutral  to  furnish  a  bel- 
ligerent, either  present  or  prospective,  with  munitions  of  war.  (4)  To 
eatablish  a  national  police  which  could  prevent  the  sale  of  such  commo- 
dities would  impose  a  burden  on  neutral  states  not  only  intolerable, 
but  incompatible  with  constitutional  traditions.  It  might  be  possible 
in  aland  locked province,such  as  Switzerland )  it  might  l^ even  possible 
in  an  island  like  Great  Britain,  and  with  a  navy  so  powerful ;  but  in  a 
country  as  vast  as  the  United  States,  and  with  an  ocean  frontier  so 
extended,  it  would  be  impossible  to  establish  a  system  of  adequate  pre- 
vention without  employing  naval  and  military  armaments  inconsistent 
with  our  settled  policy,  and  imposing  on  us  a  pecuniary  burden  far 
greater  than  any  corresponding  loss  to  belligereuts.'  (5)  The  laisaez 
fairerule  may  undoubtedly' be  pressed  too  far;  but  when  we  say  that 
we  will  not  prohibit  the  sale  of  fire-arms  to  our  own  citizens  because  they 
may  be  used  for  homicidal  purpoHcs,  we  cannot  be  called  upon  to  inter 
vene  to  prevent  their  sale  to  citiisens  of  other  states,  simply  because 
such  oitizens  may  use  them  in  battle.'' 

Wbart  Grim.  Law  (9th  ed.),  $  1903. 

VL  POUOY  OF  TEE  UNITED  STATES  IS  MAINTENANCE  OF  NEUTRAL 

EIGHTS, 

(406. 

<^  The  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to  maintain  neutral  immutiities  for 
the  following  reasons:  (1)  The  probabilities  of  war  are  far  less  with  us 
than  with  the  great  European  states.  From  the  nature  of  things, 
points  of  friction  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations  are 
comparatively  few.  We  have  an  ocean  between  us  and  the  great  armed 
camps  of  the  Old  World  ;  and  while  there  are  innumerable  questions 
as  to  which  one  European  state  may  come  into  collision  with  another, 
the  only  points  as  to  which  we  would  be  likely  to  come  into  collision 
with  a  European  state  are  those  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  neu- 
tral rights.  It  was  to  maintain  such  rights  that  we  went  to  war  in 
1812 ;  and,  except  during  the  abnormal  and  exceptional  spasm  of  the 
late  civil  war,  our  national  life  has  heretofore  been  the  life  of  a  neu- 
tral and  a  vindicator  of  neutral  rights,  and  neutrality,  when  our  sys- 
tem^ took  shape,  was  arduous.  The  world  was  absorbed  in  the  tremen- 
dous contest  between  France,  on  the  one  side,  and  England,  with  her 
allies,  on  the  other.  At  times  we  were  the  only  civilized  power  that  re- 
mained neutral.    Threats  and  blandishments  were  used  both  by  France 
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and  England  to  drive  ns  from  onr  position,  bnt  that  position  was  not 
only  defined  and  defended,  under  Oeneral  Washington's  admiDistratioiL, 
in  papers  so  able  and  just  as  to  be  the  basis  of  all  fatore  prodamatioDS 
of  neutrality,  bat  was  adhered  to,  though  necessitating  a  war  for  its 
defense.  Our  international  attitude  is,  from  the  nature  of  things,  that 
of  neutrality  ;  and  of  the  rights  of  neutrals  we  are,  from  the  neoessitj 
of  the  case,  the  peculiar  champions.  (2)  Although  t^e  richeet  ooantiT 
in  the  world,  onr  traditions  and  temper  are  averse  to  large  navnl  and 
military  establishments.  (3)  The  idea  of  i>acific  settlement  of  disputed 
international  questions  is  one  of  growing  power  among  us ;  the  horror 
of  war  has  not  been  diminished  by  the  experience  of  the  civil  war; 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  love  of  order  is  so  great,  and  is 
which  public  peace  is  kept  by  an  army  and  navy  so  small ;  it  would  be 
hard  to  convince  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  the  immense  and 
exhausting  armaments  of  the  great  European  states  are  not  in  part 
caused  by  the  assigning  of  undde  power  to  belligerents,  and  that  one 
of  the  best  ways  of  inducing  a  gradual  lessening  of  these  armameDtt 
would  be  the  reduction  of  these  powers.  By  belligerents,  and  eapedallj 
by  Great  Britain  when  engaged  in  her  great  naval  wars,  have  theae  pov 
ers  been  defined  in  the  interest  of  war;  it  is  important  that  the  definitioo 
should  be  readjusted  by  neutrals  in  the  interests  of  peace.  (4)  It  is 
impossible  to  overcome  the  feeling  that  the  sea,  like  the  air,  shonid  be 
free,  and  that  no  i>ower,  no  matter  how  great  its  resources,  ^hoald  be 
permitted  to  dominate  it,  so  as  to  enable  it,  in  case  of  war,  to  ransack 
all  ships  which  may  be  met  for  the  discovery  of  an  enemy's  goods. 
Prizes  will  become  more  and  more  valuable  as  the  wealth  traversing 
the  ocean  is  multiplied;  and  to  suBtain  belligerent  rights  iu  the  sense 
they  have  been  understood  by  Oreat  Britain,  is  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
that  nation,  as  possessing  the  most  powerful  navy  in  the  world,  almost 
unchecked  control  over  this  wealth.  The  position  of  the  United  State? 
is  that  of  the  power  which  has  more  of  its  produce  on  the  high  sea^ 
than  has  any  other  power,  while  it  has  of  all  great  powers  the  smallest 
navy ;  and  this  position,  being  that  of  a  nation  which  has  few  points  to 
go  to  war  about,  is,  from  the  nature  of  things,  so  far  as  concerns  nen 
tral  rights,  antagonistic  to  that  of  nations  who,  with  far  less  wealth  on 
the  high  seas,  possess  navies  which  would  enable  them,  if  this  right 
were  conceded  to  them,  to  overhaul  the  commerce  on  the  great  ooeaii 
lanes  of  travel.  (5)  It  is  not  right  to  ofler  such  a  premium  to  prepon- 
derance of  naval  strength  as  is  offered  by  the  theory  of  belligerent 
rights  as  maintained  in  Great  Britain.  To  allow  a  belligerent  to  search 
neutral  ships,  and  to  take  out  of  them  whatever  a  prize  court  of  such 
belligerent  might  consider  enemy's  goods,  gives  a  virtual  supremacy 
to  the  power  whose  superiority  in  naval  force  enables  it  to  sweep  tbe 
seas.  If  the  right  to  seize  an  enemy's  property  in  neutral  ships  is  here^ 
after  to  be  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  the  right  of  other  nations  to  ob- 
tain naval  armaments  abroad  should  be  conceded.  And  to  prevent  tbe 
United  States,  the  only  country  besides  Great  Britain  iu  which  iron  can 
be  manufactured  so  as  to  be  used  for  steam  cruisers,  from  supplying 
other  nations,  when  either  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  or  when  prepar- 
ing for  such  war,  with  iron  to  be  used  in  naval  warfare,  is  to  make  Great 
Britain  tyrant  of  the  seas.  Such  a  claim  is  as  inconsistent  with  the 
wise  and  liberal  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  the  present  generation  as  it 
is  with  the  interests  and  self-respect  of  the  other  great  states  of  the 
civilized  world." 

Whart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  $  d42. 
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The  position  of  the  United  States  as  to  neutral  rights  is  thus  criti- 
cised in  1828,  in  the  London  Quarterly  Review: 

''England,  more  than  any  other  power,  has  experienced  this  frigid  and 
exacting  temper  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  ever  since  that  pre- 
cious Treaty  of  Ohent,  which  gave  to  them  all  that  they  asked,  and  much 
more  than  they  had  any  right  to  expect.  Not  contented  with  this,  the 
E^public  has  since  put  forth  claims  of  the  most  unreasonable  nature; 
and,  in  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place,  evinced  a  litigious  posi- 
tion on  points  that  can  scarcely  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  bring  the  two 
nations  into  collision.  We  mean  such  points  as  Oreat  Britain  never  can 
concede,  and  which  can  have  no  other  object,  if  persevered  in,  than  to 
serve  as  so  many  pretexts  to  join  the  enemy  against  us  in  any  future 
war,  as  she  did  in  the  last.    •    •    • 

''Her  ideas  of  a  legitimate  blockade  agree  pretty  nearly  with  our 
own— that  to  constitute  a  legal  blockade  there  must  be  an  efiftcient  force 
to  prevent  all  ships  from  entering  a  blockaded  port;  that  a  public  noti- 
fication must  be  made;  that  no  ship  shall  be  subject  to  capture  for  first 
attempting  to  pass  the  blockading  force,  but  be  warned  off;  but  if,  atter 
being  so  warned,  she  again  attempts  it,  she  shall  be  liable  to  cai)tnre. 
But  the  American  Oovemment  has  launched  a  novel  proposition  of  a 
very  singular  nature — that  belligerents  should  abstain  from  commis- 
sioning privateers  and  from  capturing  private  property  at  sea,  which 
is  a  pretty  considerable  enlargement  of  the  principle  that  she  has  long 
endeavored  to  establish,  that  the  flag  of  a  neutral  vessel  shall  cover 
all  property  on  board,  except  contraband  of  war;  for  here,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  a  vessel  has  on  board  articles  contraband  of  war.  it 
is  necessary  to  examine  her;  and  this  being  admitted,  i^  conceding  the 
whole  question  of  the  right  of  search.  We  perceive  she  has  laid  down 
her  new  doctrine  on  this  point  in  a  treaty  with  some  young  Republic 
on  the  American  continent,  which  calls  itself  Guatemala;  indeed,  no 
pains  are  spared  to  impregnate  all  the  sister  Bepublics  of  both  Americas 
with  the  principles  of  her  new  code  of  maritime  law,  though  some  of 
them  have  not  a  cock-boat.  No  matter;  it  affords  the  occasion  of  put- 
ting on  record  American  opinions  on  matters  of  public  law,  and  the 
line  of  policy  she  is  anxious  to  establish.  Her  broad  proposition  is 
this,  that  'war  gives  the  belligerent  no  natural  right  to  take  the  prop- 
erty of  his  enemy  from  the  vessel  of  his  friend,'  a  convenient  doctrine 
enough,  it  must  be  admitted,  for  one  who  is  ready  to  be  the  friend  of 
either  or  both  belligerents  as  best  suits  his  purpose." 

Lond.  Qnar.  Bev.,  vol.  37,  286.  Referred  to  iu  Mr.  Qallatin  to  Edward  Ey- 
erett,  Aug.  6,  1028,    2  Qallatin's  Writings,  400.    See  supra,  $  150. 

U  it  worthy  of  notice  that  most  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  here  attributed  to 
ib0  United  States  are  now  adopted  by  Great  Britain. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

SHIPS'  PAPEE8  AHD^EA-LETtEBS. 

I.    Ybssblb  carrying  thb  flag  of  thk  United  States  cannot,  m  tdcx  oi 

PEACE,  BE  ARRESTED  ON  THE  HIGH  SEAS,  EXCEPT  AT  THE  RISK  OF  THB  PABTT 
MAKING  THE  ARREST,  $  408. 

II.    Ships'  papers  certifying,  under  the  authority  of  the  Uxitbd  Statu, 

THAT  the  vessel  HOLDING  THEM  IS  A  VESSEL  OF  THB  UNITED  STATU, 
CANNOT  BE  TESTED  AS  TO  ALLEGED  FRAUDULENCY  BY  FOREIGN  POWSBS. 
The    QUESTION    of  their    validity    is    EXCLUSIVELY    FOR    THE   UVTIID 

States,  ^  409. 
m.    Vessels  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  may  carry  the  fug 
of  the  United  States  on  the  high  sbab,  and  are  entitled  to  the  pbo- 
tbction  of  the  .  united  states  government,  though  from  bkixo 

FORBIGN  BUILT,  OR  FROM  OTHER  CAUSES,  THRY  ARR  NOT  AMD  CANNOT  BE 
RBGI8TERBD  AS  VESSELS  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES,  $  410. 

I.  VESSELS  CARBTINa  THE  FLAG  OF  TBE  UNITED  STATES  CAJfNOT,  IS 
TIME  OF  PEACE,  BE  ABBESTED  ON  THE  HIOH  SEAS,  BXCEFf  At 
THE  BISK  OF  TBE  PABTT  MAKING  THE  ABBE8T. 

§408. 

It  has  been  already  seen  {supra^  §  327)  that  a  national  flag  is  frima 
fade  evidence,  on  the  high  seas^  that  the  nationality  of  the  ship  carry- 
ing it  corresponds  to  that  of  the  flag.  It  is  trne  that  when  there  is  prubft- 
ble  ground  to  believe  that  the  flag  is  assumed  for  piratical  purposes,  this 
will  excuse  the  arrest  and  search  of  the  vessel.  But  unless  there  be  sooh 
probable  cause  the  vessel  most  be  assumed  by  foreign  cruisers  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  flag  she  flies. 

n.  SHIPS*  PAPEBS  CEBTIFTING,  UNDER  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  TBS 
UNITED  STATES,  THAT  THE  VESSEL  HOLDING  THEM  IS  A  VESSEL 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  CANNOT  BE  TESTED  AS  TO  ALLEGED 
FBA  UD  ULENCT  B  T  FOBEIGN  PO  WEBS.  THE  Q  UESTION  OF  TSEIS 
VALIDITY  18  EXCLUSIVELY  FOB  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

§409. 

A  certiflcate  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  must  be  takeo 
by  foreign  powers  as  genuine,  and  can  be  impeached  by  them  only  by  ap- 
plication to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  This  has  besn  beld 
as  to  naturalization  certiilcates  («ttpra,  §  174a);  and  the  same  priDcfplet 
as  was  held  in  the  Yirginius  case  («i(pra,  §  327),  applies  to  papers  c«rti- 
lying,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  that  the  vessel  holding 
them  is  a  vessel  of  the  United  States.    If  such  papers  are  fraadolent, 
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lAie  parties  forging  or  wroagfally  using  them  are  liable  to  panisbtnent 
in  the  United  States ;  and  the  United  States  will  not  permit  them  to  be 
employed  as  a  basis  of  a  claim^igaiust  foreign  powers.  But  the  United 
States  must  be  the  sole  judge  of  their  validity,  so  far  as  concerns  pro- 
eeedings  on  the  high  seas.  No  foreign  power  can  be  permitted  to  de- 
termine a9  to  SQoh  validity.    8upraj  §§  326  Jf. 

HI.  VESSELS  OWNED  BY  CITIZENS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  MAT 
CARRY  THE  FLAO  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ON  THE  HIGH  SEAS, 
AND  ARE  ENTITLED  TO  THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  GOVERNMENT,  THOUGH  FROM  BEING  FOREIGN  BUILT 
OR  FROM  OTHER  CAUSES  THEY  ARE  NOT  AND  CANNOT  BE 
REGISTERED  AS  VESSELS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

§410. 

The  protection  afiforded  to  non-registered  vessels  owned  by  citizeus 
of  the  United  States  on  the  high  seas  is  analogous  to  that  given  to  per- 
sons of  foreign  birth  not  naturalized,  but  domiciled  in  the  United  States. 
\Ve  have  statutes  to  the  effect  that  a  foreigner  can  only  acquire  citizen- 
Hbip  of  the  United  States  by  naturalization,  and  we  have  treaties  desig- 
oating  such  naturalization  as  the  only  process  by  which  native  allegi- 
ance can  be  divested  and  an  adO{»tive  allegiance  acquired.    Notwith- 
standing these  statutes,  however,u  person  of  foreign  birth  who  acquires 
a  domicil  in  the  United  States  will  be  protected  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  rights  appertaining  to  domi- 
cil {supraj  §  106^.),  unless  limited  by  treaty.    The  principle  is  based  on 
international  law,  which,  as  distinguished  from  municipal  law,  makes, 
for  international  purposes,  domicil  the  basis  on  which  rest  personal 
status,  taxation,  and  succession  of  movables  after  death.    {Ibid,  See 
Whart.  Confl.  t)f  Laws,  §  7,  where  this  question  is  discussed  at  large.) 
So  it  is  with  regard  to  ships  at  sea.    As  to  them,  municipal  regula- 
tions, unless  incorporated  in  the  law  of  nations,  have  no  extraterri- 
torial force.    (Supray  §  9.)    Ownership  is  the  basis  on  which  nationality 
rests ;  ownership  is  evidenced  by  bill  of  sale  and  guaranteed  by  the 
flag  the  ship  carries ;   loreign  nations  will  not  look  into  the  question  of 
title,  nor  examine  how  far  municipal  laws  have  been  complied  with  so 
as  to  enable  the  ship  for  municipal  purposes  to  carry  the  flag ;  a  certifi- 
cate or  passport,  therefore,  from  the  sovereign  of  the  flag,  or  a  certificate 
irom  one  of  his  consuls,  'that  the  vessel  is  owned  by  one  of  his  citizens  or 
subjects,  will  be  a  sufficient  assurance  that  the  flag,  for  international  pur- 
poses, is  rightfully  carried.    Sea-letters,  as  issued  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  are  in  this  view  simply  an  assurance  by  the  Govern- 
ment issuing  them,  based  on  ownership,  of  protection  on  the  high  seas. 
Municipally  such  letters  have  no  effect.    Internatipnaliy  they  merely 
extend  to  the  ship  the  protection  which  each  sovereign,  when  not  other- 
wise bound  by  treaty,  is  authorized  by  international  law  to  give  the  ships 
of  his  subjects  or  citizens  on  the  high  seas.    These  ships  are  entitled 
to  no  municipal  privileges  given  by  statute  to  registered  vessels  t^xclu- 
sively,  just  as  a  person  of  foreign  birth,  domiciled  in  the  United  States, 
is  n^t  ordinarily  entitled  to  vote  unless  naturalized.     But  just  as  such 
persons,  so  domiciled,  will  be  protected  by  the  United  States  so  far  as 
concerns  their  relations  to  foreign  states,  so  non-registered  ships  on  the 
high  seas,  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  will  be  protected  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  so  fietr  as  concerns  their  relations 
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to  foreign  states.    And  what  is  said  of  sea-letters  may  be  said,  also,  of 
consular  certificates  of  United  States  ownership. 

**The  persons  and  property  of  our  citizens  are  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  our  Government  in  all  places  where  they  may  lawfully  go.  Xo 
laws  forbid  a  merchant  to  buy,  own,  and  use  ekforeign-buUt  vessel.  She 
is  then  his  lawful  property,  and  entitled  to  the  protection  of  bis  nation 
whenever  he  is  lawfully  using  her. 

^^  The  laws,  indeed,  for  the  encouragement  of  ship-building  have  ^iven 
to  home-built  vessels  the  exclusive  privilege  of  being  registered  and 
paying  lighter  duties.  To  this  privilege,  therefore,  the  foreign-built 
vessel,  though  owned  at  home,  does  not  pretend.  But  the  laws  have 
not  said  that  they  withdraw  their  protection  from  the  foreign-built  ves- 
sel. To  this  protection,  then,  she  retains  her  title,  notwithstanding  the 
preference  given  to  the  home-built  vessel  as  to  duties.  It  wooM  be 
hard,  indeed,  because  the  law  has  given  one  valuable  right  to  borne- 
built  vessels,  to  infer  that  it  had  taken  away  all  rights  froni  those 
foreign  builf 

Opinion  of  Mr.  Jeffenon,  May  3, 1793.    7  Jeff.  Works,  624. 

^^It  being  necessary  in  the  present  state  of  war  among  the  principal 
European  powers  that  all  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  should  be  furnished,  as  soon  as  possible,  with  sea-letters, 
for  their  more  perfect  identification  and  security,  you  will  find  within 
the  iuclosure  ten  copies  of  two  several  documents  of  that  kind,  signed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  countersigned  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  State,  which  have  been  received  from  that 
Department  for  the  purpose  of  being  transmitted  to  the  several  custom- 
houses. One  of  each  of  these  letters  is  to  be  delivered  to  every  ship  or 
vessel,  being  actually  and  bona  fide  the  property  of  one  or  more  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  after  the  captain  shall  have  duly  made  oath  to  the 
effect,  and  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  certificate,  printed  under  that 
which  is  in  Dutch  and  English,  the  substance  and  purport  of  which  oath 
is  comprised  in  the  10th,  11th,  12th,  13th,  14th,  and  15th  lines  of  the  said 
.printed  certificate.  To  this  the  captain  is  to  be  duly  sworn  before  some 
officer  qualified  to  administer  oaths.    •    •    • 

^^  The  certificate  is  then  to  be  signed  by  the  magistrate,  and  the  public 
seal  (or  if  he  has  no  public  seal,  his  private  seal)  is  to  be  affixed.  The 
blanks  are  to  be  filled  up  both  in  the  English  and  Dutch  copies  of  the 
sea-letter  by  the  collector,  and  in  both  the  English  and  the  Dutch 
copies  of  the  certificate  by  the  magistrate  or  judge.    •    •    • 

''You  will  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  all  sea-letters  you  shall  receive 
from  time  to  time,  and  you  will  keep  a  record  thereof,  and  of  your 
disposition  of  them,  showing  the  names  of  the  vessels  (with  tlveir 
masters  and  owners)  for  which  they  were  issued,  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  to  Which  the  vessels  shall  belong,  the  date  at  which  yon  issue 
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them,  the  officer  before  whom  the  captain  shall  be  sworn,  the  burdens 
or  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  and  the  ladings  on  board  of  them. 

^^  Of  these  yon  will  be  pleased  to  make  an  abstract  by  way  of  return, 
up  to  the  last, day  of  every  revenae  quarter,  and  to  transmit  the  same 
to  this  office,  with  a  note  of  the  sea-letters  received  and  issued  during 
sack  quarter,  and  of  the  quantity  remaining  on  hand. 

^^  These  documents  being  of  great  importance  to  the  United  States, 
not  only  as  they  regard  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  state  of 
peace  by  the  owners,  navigators,  and  builders  of  ships,  but  also  as  they 
affect  the  importation  of  our  supplies,  and  the  exportation  of  our  pro- 
duce, at  peace  charges,  you  will  execute  the  business  in  relation  to  them 
with  proportionate  circumspection  and  care." 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Sec.  of  Treasury,  to  Mr.  Lamb,  collector  of  customs  for  New 
York,  May  13,  1793;  cited  in  Sleght  v,  Hartshorne,  2  Johns.  N.  Y.,  535. 

*•  1  send  you  the  forms  of  the  passports  given  here — the  one  in  three 
columns  is  that  now  used,  the  other  having  been  soon  discontinued. 
It  is  determined  that  they  shall  be  given  in  our  own  ports  only,  and  to 
serve  but  for  oue  voyage.  It  has  also  been  determined  that  they  shall 
be  given  to.  all  vessels  bona  fide  owned  by  American  citizens  wholly ^ 
whether  built  here  or  not.  Our  property,  whether  in  the  form  of  vessels, 
cargoes,  or  anything  else,  has  a  right  to  pass  the  seas  untouched  by  any 
nation,  by  the  law  of  nations ;  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  ask  where  a 
vessel  was  built,  but  where  is  she  owned!  To  the  ^security  which  the 
law  of  nations  gives  to  such  vessels  against  all  nations  are  added  par- 
ticular stipulations  with  three  of  the  belligerent  powers.  Had  it  not 
been  in  our  power  to  enlarge  our  national  stock  of  shipping  suddenly  in 
the  present  exigency,  a  great  proportion  of  our  produce  must  have  re- 
mained on  our  hands  for  want  of  the  means  of  transportation  to  market. 
At  this  time,  indeed,  a  great  proportion  is  in  that  predicament.  The  most 
rigorous  measures  will  be  taken  to  prevent  any  vessel  not  wholly  and 
bona  fide  owned  by  American  citizens  from  obtaining  our  passports. 
It  is  much  our  interest  to  prevent  the  competition  of  other  nations  from 
taking  from  us  the  benefits  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  neu- 
trality of  our  flag :  and  I  think  we  may  be  very  sure  that  few,  if  any, 
will  be  I'rauduleutly  obtained  within  our  ports." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Morris,  Jane  13,  1793.    MSS.  Inst.,  Ministers. 

'^  There  is  no  authority  in  law  warranting  an  American  minister  in 
China  'to  grant  sea-letters ' or  any  documents  of  a  like  character  to 
foreign  vessels  purchased  by  Americans  residing  in  Ohina,  designed  to 
be  used  in  the  coasting  trade  of  that  country. '" 

Mr.  Bachanan,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Davis,  Feb.  17,  1849.    MSS.  Inst.,  China. 

"The  law  of  nations  does  not  require  a  register  or  any  other  par- 
ticular paper  as  expressive  of  the  ship's  national  character.  Laws  de- 
scribing the  kind  of  papers  vessels  must  carry  are  considered  as  regu- 
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lations  purely  local  and  manieipal,  for  purposes  of  pablic  poliey,  and 
vary  in  different  coantries.  As  evidenoe  that  the  vessel  has  changed 
owners,  the  bill  of  sale  is  required  by  the  practice  of  maritime  coortSy 
and  is  generally  satisfactory.  Sir  William  Scott  says :  ^  A  bill  of  sale 
is  the  proper  title  to  which  the  maritime  coarts  of  all  coantries  would 
look.  It  is  the  auiversai  instromeBt  of  transfer  of  ships  in  the  usage 
of  all  maritime  countries.'" 

Mr.  Maroy.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Maeon,  Feb.  19, 1866.    MSS.  Inst.,  Franoo. 

The  Stonewall,  a  vessel  owned  in  the  United  States,  was  sold  and  de- 
livered to  the  Japanese  Government  in  American  waters.  She  then 
became  a  Japenese  vessel,  and  on  her  arriving  at  Japan,  darings  the 
civil  war  there  raging,  was  out  of  the  control  of  the  officers  of  the  Unitad 
States,  diplomatic  or  naval. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Valkenbnrgh,  Apr.  30, 1868.  MSS.  Inst.»  Japan. 

[The  Consular  Regulations]  ^^  stated  that  foreign-built  vessels,  par- 
chased  and  wholly  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  Spates,  whether  pur- 
chased of  belligerents  or  neutrals,  during  a  warto  which  the  United  States 
are  not  a  party,  or  in  peace,  of  foreign  owners,  are  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion and  flag  of  the  United  States  as  the  property '  of  American  citizens.' 
The  same  instructions,  however,  require  that  the  purchase  should  have 
been  in  good  faith.  The  purpose  of  the  authority  to  consuls  in  the  matter 
obviously  was  to  enable  citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  abroa  I 
to  buy  foreign-built  vessels  for  lawful  trade.  It  was  not  intended  to 
sanction  a  simulated  purchase  of  such  vessels,  to  be  employed  in  hostile 
operations  against  countries  with  which  the  United  States  are  at  peace. 
Although,  if  the  purchase  in  this  instance  was  a  bona  fide  transaction, 
it  may  be  that  a  vessel  so  employed  by  the  purchaser  may  not  have 
technically  violated  the  neutrality  law  of  the  United  States,  still  her 
employment  in  the  business  in  which  those  vessels  engaged,  while  fly- 
ing the  flag  of  this  country,  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  that  act,  and 
at  variance  with  the  friendship  then  existing  between  the  United  States 
and  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  In  point  of  fact,  the  examination 
which  has  been  made  bas  given  lise  to  a  doubt  whether  the  alleged 
purchase  of  the  vessels  referred  to  was  a  botia  fide  transaction,  for  a 
a  valuable  consideration,  or  was  only  simulated  in  order  that  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  might  be  used  to  screen  them  from  capture  by  the 
Neapolitan  navy  on  their  way  to  and  from  Sicily.  It  cannot  be  doubt- 
ful how  far  the  authority  or  the  countenauce-of  this  Government  should 
be  employed  in  behalf  of  a  claim  if  it  should  prove  to  be  of  this  latter 
character.'^ 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Marsh,  Jan.  29, 1877.  MSS.  Inst.,  Italy.  See  Mr. 
Fish  to  Sir  £.  Thornton,  Mar.  7,  1875.  MSS.  Inst.,  Or.  Brit. ;  For.  Bel., 
1875. 

^^  Mr.  Oibbs'  dispatch,  No.  328,  of  the  7th  ultimo,  has  been  received. 
It  is  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  a  circular  from  the  PemviMi  foreign 
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oflac<^y  which  had  been  addressed  to  the  legation,  inquiring,  Ist,  as  to  the 
requisites  pursuant  to  law  for  a  merchant  vessel  to  be  regarded  as  a 
vei^sel  of  the  United  States ;  2d,  as  to  the  conditions  required  by  law 
for  a  foreign  vessel  to  display  in  good  faith  the  flag  of  the  United 
States. 

^*In  view  of  Mr.  Oibbs'  dispatch,  I  have  to  state  that  his  answer  to 
tlie 'first  question  appears  to  be  in  conformity  to  the  provision  of  the 
Sovised  Statutes,  to  which  reference  is  made.    His  answer  to  the  sec- 
ond question^  in  stating  that  there  is  no  law  which  permits  a  foreign 
vessel  to  use  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  is  also  correct  as  far  as  it 
^oes.    It  might,  however,  have  been  added  that  there  is  no*  prohibition 
of  such  use  by  a  foreign  vessel  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  penalty  provided  therefor.    Yon  are  aware  that  the  Oon- 
nalar  Regulations  provide  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  vessels  abroad 
by  citizens,  and  (§  220)  that  if  such  purchase  is  in  good  faith  it  en- 
titles  the  vessel  to  protection  as  the  lawful  property  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.    The  practice  of  making  such  purchases  has  advanta- 
geously been  pursued  from  the  origin  of  this  Government.    There  may 
have  been  Instances  in  which  it  has  been  abused  by  collusion  between 
a  consul  and  the  parties  to  the  sale.    If,  however,  circumstances  justify 
on  the  part  of  that  officer  an  opinion  that  tbe  sale  was  honest,  and  that 
the  vessel  has  really  become  the  property  of  a  citizen,  she  may  properly 
fly  the  flag  of  the  owner's  country  as  an  indication  of  her  ownership, 
and  as  an  emblem  of  his  nationality." 

Mr.  Evarts,  Seo.  of  State,  to  lir.  Christianoy,  May  8,  1879.    MSS.  last.,  Pera; 
For.  Rel.,  1879. 

^'  It  is  notorious  that  a  maritime  war  scarcely  ever  occurs  when  at 
least  one  of  the  belligerents  does  not  seek  to  protect  more  or  less  of  its 
shipping  by  a  neutral  flag.  In  some  instances  this  may  honestly  be 
done,  but  sales  of  vessels  of  belligerents  to  neutrals  in  apprehension  of 
war,  or  when  .hostilities  may  have  actually  broken  out,  are  always  more 
or  less  liable  to  suspicion,  and  such  transactions  justify  the  strictest 
inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  belligerent  who  thereby  may  have  been  de- 
frauded of  his  right  to  capture  enemy's  property.  There  are  various 
circumstances  tending  to  show  the  good  faith,  or  tbe  reverse,  of  such 
transfers.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  ability  of  the  alleged  pur- 
chaser to  pay  for  his  bargain. 

^^  If,  prior  to  the  sale,  he  was  notoriously  incapable  of  making  any 
such  purchase,  or  if  his  previous  pursuits  did  not  fit  him  for  the  use  of 
the  property,  these  and  other  obvious  circumstances  will  tend  to  show 
a  want  of  that  good  faith  which  alone  can  impart  the  rights  of  a  neutral 
to  a  vessel  so  acquired.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  instances  are  not  want- 
ing where  impecunious  citi7.ensof  the  United  States  have  claimed  to  be 
the  purchasers  of  foreign  craft,  and  in  some  of  them  have  actually  had 
the  hardihood  to  apply  to  this  Department  for  its  interposition,  when 
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the  terms  of  their  contract  may  not,  in  their  opinion,  have  been  complied 
with  by  the  other  party. 

'^^  The  acceptance  of  the  pretended  ownership  of  a  forei^rn-bnilt  ship 
has  undoubtedly  proved  profitable  to  many  American  citizens.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  during  the  great  wars  between  maritime  siatea, 
growing  out  of  the  French  revolution,  when  the  United  States  wen'  at 
peace.  Ship-owners  of  this  country,  also,  probably  found  a  neutral  flag 
a  convenient  cover  for  their  property  during  our  last  war  with  Great 
Britain,  and  especially  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  in  this  couDtrj. 
It  is  understood,  however,  that  when  these  hostilities  were  broug^ht  to 
a  close,  Congress  rejected  the  application  of  parties  who  asked  to  have 
those  of  their  vessels  renationalized  which  had  been  transferred  ander 
the  circumstances  referred  to. 

^'  It  may  have  been  the  intention  of  Congress  when  it  prescribed  the 
national  flag,  that  it  should  be  used  only  by  vessels  of  the  Uuited  States, 
as  defined  by  law.  Ko  such  ^intention,  however,  is  expressed  in  any 
statute.  As  a  citizen  is  not  prohibited  from  purchasing  and  employing 
abroad  a  foreign-built  ship,  when  such  purchase  is  made  in  good  faith, 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  fly  the  flag  of  his  country  as  an 
indication  of  ownership.  This  is  frequently  and  constantly  done,  espe- 
cially in  Chinese  and  other  Eastern  waters.  It  also  appears  from  Mr. 
Osborn's  letter  to  you  that  there  are  American  vessels  of  foreign  baild 
frequenting  Chilian  ports,  which  were  bought  years  ago.  The  right  of 
these  vessels  to  display  the  flag  of  the  United  States  will  not  be  qnes- 
tioned  by  this  Department,  and  probably  would  be  respected  by  any 
court  of  admiralty. 

^^  It  must  be  confessed  ^hat  the  regulations  in  authorizing  a  consnl  to 
authenticate  and  record  a  bill  of  sale  of  a  foreign-built  vessel,  bestow  a 
great  power  and  responsibility  on  that  officer  in  making  him,  in  the  first 
instance,  at  least,  the  sole  judge  of  the  good  faith  of  the  transaction. 
There  must  have  been,  and  may  be,  times  and  occasions  when  the  temp- 
tation to  abuse  such  a  power  may  have  been,  and  may  be',  irresistible. 
Although  the  validity  of  the  transfer  may,  in  the  end,  be  judicially  in- 
quired into,  much  harm  might  result  from  a  simulated  sale,  before  a 
final  decision  on  the  subject  could  be  reached.  Still  the  possible  abuse 
of  power  by  a  consul  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  abrogating  the  power, 
especially  if  Congress  should  abstain  from  forbidding  the  purchase  and 
use  abroad  of  foreign-built  ships  by  American  citizens." 

Same  to  same,  May  20, 1879 ;  iM. 

^^  Section  4190  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  provides  that '  no  sea-letter  or 
other  document  certifying  or  proving  any  vessel  to  be  the  property  of 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be  issued  except  to  vessels  duly 
registered  or  enrolled  and  licensed. as  vessels  of  the  United  States,  or 
to  vessels  which  shall  be  wholly  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  8tat68j  aud 
furnished  with  or  entitled  to  sea-letters  or  other  custom-house  docn- 
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merits.'  This  section  clearly  recognizes  the  ri^ht  of  American  citizens 
to  become  the  owners  of  foreign-bailt  vessels. 

'*  There  is,  however,  no  law  which  in  express  terms  permits  a  foreign 
vessel  so  owned  by  an  American  citizen  to  nse  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  any  prohibition  of  sach  nse  by 
a  foreign  vessel  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
penalty  provided  therefor.    •    •    • 

^'  It  is  known  •  «*  •  that  there  are  many  vessels  thus  purchased 
and  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  now  doing  business  on  the 
coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru  and  other  South  American  countries,  and  that 
while  there  is  no  specific  provision  of  law,  either  permissive  or  prohibi- 
tory on  the  subject  of  such  vessels  carrying  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  it  has  been  the  long-established  practice  of  these  vessels  to  sail 
nnder  that  flag.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Department  does  not 
feel  disposed  at  the  present  moment  to  issue  any  more  or  specific  in- 
structions on  the  subject,  and  especially  any  that  might  in  any  way 
tend  to  jeopardize  the  interests  of  American  citizens  owning  such  prop. 
erty.'' 

Mr.  Evarts,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Osborne,  June  9, 1879.    MSS.  Inst.,  Chili. 

^^  Your  dispatch  No.  77,  of  November  5, 1879,  has  been  received.  Yon 
express  in  it  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  a  definite  and 
precise  declaration  of  the  principles  which  are  to  govern  the  ministers 
and  consuls  of  the  United  States,  and  more  especially  our  naval  officers, 
in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  American  flag  by  foreign-built  ships, 
claimed  to  have  been  purchased  by  American  citizens  from  subjects  or 
citizens  of  a  belligerent  power,  during  the  existence  of  an  actual  war 
between  such  belligerent  Government  and  another  belligerent,  towards 
both  of  which  our  Government  maintains  the  position  of  a  neutral.  You 
nay  that  if  left  to  your  own  judgment,  you  would  decide  at  once  and 
without  reserve  that  any  transfer  made  by  citizens  of  one  of  the  bellig- 
erents to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  during  the  pending  war,  so  far 
from  being  treated  as  prima  faoie  evidence  of  good  faith  and  validity, 
should  be  treated  as  prima /ocie  fraudulent  and  void ;  and  that  it  should 
be  so  held,  as  well  by  our  con^}uls  as  by  our  naval  officers,  until  clear 
and  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  reality  and  good  faith  of  the  transfer 
should  be  produced.  You  then  go  on  to  say  that  your  doubts  in  regard 
to  the  matter  arise  from  the  fact  that  you  are  informed  that  this  De- 
partment has  approved  not  only  your  views,  ^but  also  those  of  the 
minister  of  the  United  States  in  Santiago  and  our  consul  at  Valparaiso, 
which  you  say  are  diametrically  opposed  to  yours.  You  then  proceed 
to  state  the  views  of  these  officers  in  a  manner  which,  it  is  necessary  to 
say,  is  not  justifled  by  any  dispatches  which  have  been  received  from 
them  at  this  Department.  You  next  refer  to  the  case  of  the  Itata,  ex- 
pressing your  opinion  that  that  vessel  is  about  to  assume  again  the 
American  flag,  and  that  a  large  part  of  the  Ohilian  merchant  marine 
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will  arrange  itself,  by  meaDs  of  the  fraadalent  transfers,  ond^  the  same 
colors.  Yoa  ask,  therefore,  for  definite  instmctions  in  view  of  these 
possibilities  as  to  the  daty  of  diplomatic  representatives  and  oonanlar 
officers,  as  well  as  of  officers  of  the  United  States  Kavy. 

^'  This  Department,  in  its  instmctions  numbered  7, 11,  and  23,  to  your 
legation,  and  in  instmctions  of  similar  purport,  numbered  65  and  67,  to 
the  legation  in  Santiago,  has  already  defined  the  principles  whi<di  should 
guide  you  in  the  determination  of  these  questions. 

^^  In  reply  to  your  request  for  farther  instructions,  this  DepartmeDt 
can  do  little  more  than  reiterate  and  reaffirm  the  leading  principles 
hitherto  laid  down,  relying  upon  your  discretion  and  judgment  for  their 
proper  application  in  matters  of  detail,  as  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to 
frame  an  instruction  which  shall  meet  every  possible  incident  as  it  may 
arise. 

^*  The  right  of  Americans  to  buy  foreign-built  vessels  and  to  carry  on 
commerce  with  them  is  clear  and  undoubted.  A  reference  to  paragraphs 
220  and  221  of  the  Consular  Begulations  will  show  how  perfectly  this 
right  is  recognized  and  how  clearly  the  exercise  of  it  is  defined.  It  has 
existed,  as  stated  in  instruction  to  your  legation,  No.  11,  of  May  8,  ever 
since  the  origin  of  this  Government.  The  fact  that  it  is  possible  for  col- 
lusion to  take  place  between  consuls  and  American  merchants  in  foreign 
countries  in  connection  with  these  transactions  is  not  a  sufficient  reason 
to  invalidate  a  right  which  exists  independently  of  statute  law  and  which 
is  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  American  commerce  and  enterprise. 
As  a  consequence  and  a^janct  of  this  right,  the  flying  of  the  American 
flag  cannot  be  absolutely  prohibited.  As  stated  before,  in  the  above- 
mentioned  instruction,  if  circumstances  justify  on  the  part  of  the  consu- 
lar officer  an  opinion  that  the  sale  was  honest  and  that  the  vessel  has 
really  become  the  property  of  a  citizen,  she  may  properly  fly  the  flag  of 
the  owner's  country,  as  an  indication  of  such  ownership  and  an  emblem 
of  the  owner's  nationality. 

^'  The  duty  of  the  consnl  in  reference  to  these  transactions  is  clearly 
enongh  indicated  in  Article  XVII  of  the  Consular  Begulations.  He  is 
forbidden  bylaw  to  grant  any  marine  docament  or  certificate  of  owner- 
ship, but  he  may  properly  make  record  of  the  bill  of  sale  in  his  office, 
authenticate  its  execution,  and  deliver  to  the  purchaser  a  certificate  to 
that  effect,  and  also  certify  that  the  owner  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  A  considerable  discretion  and  responsibility  rests  upon  consuls 
in  regard  to  determining  tbe  good  faith  of  such  transactions.  They  are 
not  to  conclude,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  all  such  transactions  are 
genuine  and  honest.  They  are  to  take  notice  of  any  circumstances 
which  would  indicate  that  the  transfer  is  fraudulent,  and  in  all  such 
cases  it  is  their  duty  to  refuse  the  certificates  referred  to.  But,  on  the 
other  hand«  tbey  are  (*.ertainly  not  required  to  consider  the  mere  fact  of 
the  transfer  ol'  a  foreign-built  vessel  to  an  American  citizen  as  an  evi- 
dence of  bad  faith.    The  presumption  is  rather  on  the  other  side,  as  in 
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all  transactions  in  civilized  countries.  In  the  absence  of  any  indications 
of  firaad,  a  sale  in  the  regular  way,  with  the  nsnal  business  formalities, 
18  to  be  regarded  by  the  consul  as  made  in  good  faith. 

<^  When  such  transactions  have  been  perfected,  and  when  a  consul,  thor- 
oaghly  satisfied  of  the  good  faith  of  the  parties,  has  given  his  certificate 
of  the  transfer  of  a  foreign-built  vessel  to  an  American  citizen,  and 
a  vessel  furnished  with  such  oonsalar  certificate  has  been  regularly 
cleared  from  the  port  where  the  consnl  referred  to  is  stationed,  and  has 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  another  consular  officer  or  diplomatic 
representative  of  the  United  States,  it  should  require  very  strong  evi- 
dence of  fr%ud  to  induce  the  second  consular  offlL*er  to  deny  the  Ameri- 
can character  of  the  vessel,  to  refuse  the  regular  and  necessary*  clear- 
ance to  enable  the  vessel  to  pursue  its  voyage,  and  still  more,  to  insist 
upon  such  a  vessel  hauling  down  its  flag.  In  cases  where  a  consular 
ofiBcer  or  diplomatic  representative  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  a  vessel 
has  no  right  to  an  American  certificate  of  sale,  and  consequently  no 
right  to  the  use  of  the  American  colors,  he  will  be  justified  in  going  to 
the  extent  indicated ;  but  this  discretionary  power  should  be  used  with 
the  utmost  caution  and  reserve. 

^^  Vessels  in  these  circumstances,  of  course,  cannot  claim  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  and  the  thorough  protection  which  are  accorded  to 
regularlyregistered  American  vessels  plying  between  portsof  the  United 
States  and  those  of  foreign  countries.  The  American  owners  domiciled 
abroad,  engaging  in  business  of  this  sort,  take  upon  themselves  all  the 
risks  incident  to  such  traffic.  If  they  are  seized  by  the  war  vessels  of 
one  or  the  other  belligerent  and  carried  into  courts  of  admiralty  as  prizes, 
they  have  no  right  to  demand  from  the  diplomatic  officers  of  the  United 
States  that  they  shall  be  accorded  anything  more  than  fair  treatment 
in  such  courts ;  that  is  to  say,  the  fact  that  they  are  provided  with  con- 
sular certificates  of  American  ownership  secures  for  them  only  a  pre- 
sumption that  such  is  the  fact,  and  they  are  not  necessarily  for  that 
reason  entitled  to  demand  from  the  legations  of  the  United  States 
anything  more  than  that  protection  afforded  to  every  other  species  of 
property  belonging  to  American  citizens  domiciled  in  foreign  countries. 

^^  In  the  absence  of  any  statutory  provisions  in  regard  to  these  impor- 
tant and  delicate  matters,  it  seems  to  be  the  duty  of  the  executive i)ranch 
of  the  Government  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  any  damage  or  danger 
to  American  interests,  and,  in  addition,  to  guard  and  cherish  to  the  ex- 
tent of  its  power  the  right  of  neatrals  to  carry  dn  honest  commerce  be- 
tween nations  engaged  in  hostilities,  reducing  to  the  least  possible  degree 
the  hindrances  to  neutral  trade  which  inevitably  arise  from  a  state  of 
war. 

^'  You  will,  therefore,  in  all  cases  that  may  arise,  keep  these  considera- 
tions constantly  in  sight,  and  apply  them  with  that  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion which  have  hitherto  won  the  approval  of  the  President.  Tour 
notion  and  that  of  your  predecessor,  in  the  matter  of  the  Itata,  has 
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been  commeDded,  beoaase  there  seemed  dafflcieDt  reason  to  doubt  the 
regularity  of  the  transfer,  in  virtue  of  which  she  was  displaying  the 
American  flag.  If,  as  yon  intimate,  that  vessel  and  her  consorts  are 
now  abont  to  resume  our  flag,  and  other  merchant  vessels  are  preparing 
to  pursue  the  same  course,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  consul,  under  the 
direction  of  the  legation,  in  that  country  where  these  ships  first  display 
American  colors,  to  inquire  strictly  into  the  circumstances  of  the  alleged 
transfers,  and  refuse  or  grant  clearances,  according  to  the  merits  of  each 
particular  case.  This  being  done,  it  is  obvious  that  the  act  of  one  Ameri- 
can consul  or  minister  should  not  be  challenged  or  reversed  by  another 
except  upon  the  strongest  proof  of  mistake  or  collusion." 

Mr.  Evarte,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  ChriBtianoy,  Deo.  26, 1679.    MSS.  Inst.,  Pen: 
For.  Bel.,  1879.    Daplioated  to  Mr.  Osborne.    MSS.  Inst.,  Chili. 

'^I  regret  to  have  to  instruct  you  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  His 
Imperial  Migesty^s  Government  a  case  of  wrong  inflicted  by  Kaseian 
subjects  upon  a  vessel  owned  by  an  American  citizen,  and  entitled 
under  our  laws  to  fly  the  flag  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  waten 
and  claim  its  protection  there. 

^^The  facts  are  briefly  these: 

<<In  1880  a  small  schooner  of  some  75  tons  burden  was  built  at  a  for- 
eign shipyard,  at  Yokohama,  Japan,  and  when  completed  was  8oId  to 
an  American  citizen,  Mr.  Lorenz  Heinrich  Petersen,  a  German  by  birth, 
but  naturalized  as  an  American  citizen  at  San  Francisco,  Augn8t  11, 
1871.  The  schooner  was  sold  under  the  name  of  the  Diana,  in  virtne 
of  a  regular  bill  of  sale,  executed  and  acknowledged  before  the  United 
States  consul-general  at  Kanagawa  on  the  21st  of  April,  1881.  In  con- 
formity with  the  United  States  law  and  with  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  this  Department,  the  consul-general  certified  the  bill  of  sale,  thus 
evidencing  the  American  ownership  of  the  vessel,  and  giving  her  the 
right  to  fly  the  Cnited  States  flag. 

'^Four  days  after  her  sale  to  Mr.  Petersen,  and  under  the  command 
of  that  gentleman  as  captain,  the  Diana  sailed  from  Yokohama  ander 
the  American  flag,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1881,  on  her  first  voyage,  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting  otter  and  seal  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and 
in  the  Bering,  Ohina,  and  Japan  Seas.  Her  crew,  as  shipped  before 
the  consul-general,  consisted,  besides  the  captain,  of  a  German  mate, 
named  Oharles  Robert  Oonrad,  a  German  mate  and'  hunter,  named 
Friedrich  von  Well;  a  Norwegian  hunter,  named  William  Smith;  a 
Japanese  cook,  and  eighteen  Japanese  seamen.  She  hunted  for  otter 
and  seal  among  the  Kurile  group  of  islands,  belonging  to  Japan,  untti 
the  beginning  of  October,  1881,  when  rough  weather  came  on  and 
checked  her  operations. 

<<On  the  2dth  of  October,  the  Diana,  having  then  sailed  northeasterly 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  Copper  Islands  (Medvo  or  Medoi),  a  BuRsian  pos- 
session, three  boats  were  sent  ashore  to  find  a  landing  and  secure  a 
provision  of  wood  and  water.    When  the  boats  had  come  within  soiue 
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tUty  yards  of  the  shore,  they  were  fired  apon  by  anseen  persons  from 
the  cliffs  of  the  island.  Three  men,  all  of  them  Japanese  seamen,  were 
killed,  and  five  men  were  wounded,  of  whom  three  were  Japanese,  the 
others  being  the  German,  von  Well,  and  the  Norwegian,  Smith,  each  of 
whom  was  in  command  of  a  boat.  The  survivors  fled  to  the  Diana, 
which,  after  taking  them  on  board,  raised  the  United  States  flag  at 
half-mast,  displayed  a  signal  of  distress,  and  awaited  some  less  hostile 
demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  natives  on  shore.  No  response  was 
made  to  the  signals,  and  the  Diana  set  sail  for  the  nearest  port,  Petro- 
pavloosk,  in  search  of  surgical  aid  and  supplies.  She  arrived  there  on 
the  30th  of  October,  and  the  wounded  men  received  prompt  and  con- 
siderate treatment  in  the  Government  hospital. 

*^  Captain  Petersen  at  once  reported  to  the  governor  of  Petropavloosk 
the  outrage  perpetrated  by  the  natives  of  Oopper  Island,  and  urged  that 
a  vessel  should  be  sent  thither  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  punish  the 
offenders.  The  request  was  not  complied  with,  on  the  ground  that,  as 
alleged,  the  lateness  of  the  season  made  navigation  dangerous,  and  no 
steps  whatever  appear  to  have  been  taken  to  investigate  the  occur- 
rence. 

^*  On  the  5th  of  November,  the  governor  summoned  Captain  Petersen 
before  him,  and  inquired  where  he  had  captured  his  fur-seal.    Cap- 
tain Petersen  replied  that  the  skins  on  board  had  been  obtained  in 
Japanese  waters,  at  the  Kurile  groups.    The  governor,  however,  appar- 
ently not  satisfied  with  the  explanation,  ordered  the  seal-skins  to  be 
sent  ashore,  because,  as  he  said,  they  might  possibly  have  been  taken 
in  Bussian  waters,  where,  by  a  proclamation  (which  has  heretofore  been 
the  occasion  of  instructions  to  your  legation),  the  capture  of  fur-seal  by 
foreign  vessels  is  prohibited.    To  this  order,  founded,  as  would  seem, 
on  mere  suspicion,  and  one  which  the  pessePs  own  log  of  her  cruise  in 
the  Kurile  Islands  would  probably  have  shown  to  be  unwarranted. 
Captain  Petersen  very  naturally  demurred,  whereupon  force  was  em- 
ployed, 14  soldiers  were  sent  on  board  the  schooner,  and  five  hundred 
and  seventy -two  skins  were  seized  and  carried  on  shore.    For  these  the 
governor  gave  Captain  Petersen  a  receipt,  and,  it  is  stated,  referred  him 
for  redress  to  the  Bussian  consul  at  Yokohama,  to  .whom  he  said  the 
receipt  might  be  shown  in  support  of  any  claim  Captain  Petersen 
might  a0dvance. 

^The  Diana  was  then  allowed  to  sail  for  Yokohama,  and  on  ar- 
riving there,  Captain  Petersen  made  formal  complaint  to  the  United 
Btates  consul-general,  filing  with  him  a  sworn  statement  in  support  of 
I  his  claim,  with  affidavits  of  the  European  members  of  his  crew  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  fsyats  alleged.  A  duplicate  original  of  Captain  Petersen's 
petition  and  copies  of  the  other  depositions  mentioned  are  herewith 
transmitted. 

*'  Yon  will  observe  that  Captain  Petersen  claims  indemnification  to 
the  amount  of  $36,000  from  the  Bussian  Government.    In  estimating 
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the  loss,  the  gravity  of  the  outrage  committed  npon  the  defenseless 
boats  of  the  Diaina  by  the  inhospitable  natives  of  Med  vol,  the  breaking 
up  of  the  voyage  of  the  vessel,  joined  to  the  actaal  seizare  of  valuable 
seal-skins  lawfully  taken  outside  of  Russian  jurisdiction,  are  items  to 
be  considered.  Without  further  investigation,  this  Department  is  not 
prepared  to  state  whether  the  amount  of  Captain  Petersen's  claim  is 
)  easonable  or  not.  Further  inquir^^  is  now  being  made  on  this  subject, 
the  result  of  which  will  be  communicated  to  you. 

^^In  addition  to  the  claim  on  behalf  of  the  captain,  inasmuch  as  the 
seamen  od  board  of  the  vessel  were  in  actual  service  under  the  United 
States  flag,  thi^  Government  must  ask  due  indemnity  for  the  five 
wounded  men  and  for  the  families  of  the  three  men  who  were  mardered. 

'^  You  will  lose  no  time  in  making  earnest  representation  of  this  case 
to  the  Government  of  His  Majesty  the  Ozar,  through  the  ministry  for 
foreign  affairs.  You  will,  while  stating  the  facts  and  asking  an  imme- 
diate and  searching  investigation  thereof,  express  the  deep  regrret  of 
the  President  on  learning  of  this  savage  attack  committed  npon  in- 
offensive seafarers  by  the  subjects  of  a  power  whose  Just  and  generons 
treatment  of  strangers  on  its  coasts  have  been  so  often  and  of  late  so 
strikingly  manifested.  You  will  say  that  the  President  deems  the  oc- 
casion one  for  the  Eussian  Government  not  only  to  visit  its  severe  dis- 
pleasure on  the  savages  who,  by  this  barbarous  act  have  brongfart  dis- 
credit upon  the  Russian  name,  but  to  tender  also  to  Gaptain  Petersen 
such  reparation  as  will  insure  the  return  of  the  property  taken  from 
him  on  groundless  suspicion  or  its  fair  value,  as  well  as  make  good  to 
him  the  loss  and  injury  sustained  through  the  deplorable  event.  And 
you  will  further  say  that  this  Government  looks  to  that  of  Russia  for 
suitable  and  just  indemnification  in  the  case  of  the  killed  and  woanded 
seamen  who  at  the  time  of  the  attack  were  under  the  protection  of  the 
flag  of  the  United  States,  and  that  this  simple  and  appropriate  redress 
is  asked  for  each  and  all  of  the  sufferers  in  the  firm  confidence  that  the 
demand  will  commend  itself  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  Russian  Qov 
emment,  and  that  its  response  will  be  prompt  and  adequate." 

Mr.  J.  Davis,  Acting  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Htuity  Aug.  18,  1882.     MSS.  IdsL, 
Russia. 

On  January  12, 1884,  Mr.  Frellnghuysen  instructed  Mr.  Hunt  to  re- 
frain from  further  pressing  this  claim,  the  reason  being  want  of  a  proper 
case  on  the  merits. 

^<  I  have  received  and  read  with  care  your  number  501,  of  the  4th  ul- 
timo, detailing  the  transfer  of  the  Chinese  Merchants  Steam  Navigation 
Company's  vessels  to  the  American  flag,  July  31  last.  The  transaction 
appears  to  have  been  discreetly  arranged,  and  the  appropriateness  of 
the  vessels  in  question  reverting  under  the  flag  which  they  flrst  bore 
before  the  line  passed  under  Chinese  control  is  apparent." 

Mr.  Frellnghuysen,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Yonng,  Oct.  23, 1884.    MSS.  Insl^ 
China. 
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Tfais  iDStnictioD  refers  to  the  sale,  darin^r  the  French  Chinese  war  then 
pending,  of  certain  Chinese  vessels  to  Bnssell  &  Co.,  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

An  examination  of  Mr.  Young's  dispatch  No.  501,  and  of  the  volnmi- 
nons  papers  thereto  attached,  gives  no  indication  that  these  vessels  or 
any  of  them,  were  bnilt  in  the  United  States,  or  regi^^tered  as  sach. 

*^  The  recent  purchase  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  a  large 
trading  fleet,  heretofore  under  the  Chinese  flag,  has  considerably  en- 
hanced our  commercial  importance  in  the  East.  In  view  of  the  large 
number  of  vessels  built  or  purchavSed  by  American  citizens  in  other 
countries  and  exclusively  employed  in  legitimate  traffic  between  for- 
eign ports  under  the  recognized  protection  of  our  flag,  it  might  be  well 
to  provide  a  uniform  rule  for  their  registration  and  documentation,  so 
that  the  bona  fide  property  rights  of  our  citizens  therein  shall  be  duly 
evidenced  and  properly  guarded.'' 

Preeident  Arthar,  Fourth  AnDual  Message,  1884. 

In  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  Smitbers,  of  the  Chinese  legation,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  No.  58,  dated  August  28, 1885,  we  are  informed  of  the 
resale  of  the  vessels  to  China.  The  closing  paragraph  of  this  dispatch 
is  as  follows :  ''  In  this  connection  I  may  remark  that  Mr.  Drummond, 
an  English  barrister  at  law  at  Shanghai,  who  was  the  counsel  of  the 
Chinese  company  at  the  time  the  transfer  took  place  to  Bussell  &  Co., 
hM  recently  stated,  over  bis  own  signature,  that  the  sale*  of  the  ships 
was  a  perfectly  honorable  transaction,  and  that  there  was  no  obligation 
of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  the  Bussells  to  return  them  to  the  Chinese. 
The  fact  is,  as  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  after  the  refusal  of  the 
Chinese  Government  to  continue  the  Eice  subsidy  to  the  American 
firm,  the  property  was  not  only  unrennmerative,  but  would  have 
proved  disastrous  to  the  holders." 

For  inetrnotioDs  to  Mr.  Smlthers,  see  supra^  i  393. 

As  to  this  resale,  see  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Smithers,  Apr.  20,  lo85. 

MSS.  Inst.,  China;  For.  Bel.,  ltS8o;  with  inolosure,  given  at  large,  aupra^  ^ 

393. 

»<  Was  the  Arctic  such  a  vessel  [a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  entitled 
to  carry  the  flag]  f  It  is  conceded  that  she  was  not  registered  as 
such,  and  that  she  could  not  have  been  so  registered,  as  her  master 
was  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  she  was  built  abroad.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  was  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  she 
belongs  to  a  numerous  class  of  vessels  navigating  the  waters  of  Japan, 
China,  and  the  North  Pacitic,  which,  carrying  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  augmenting  largely, 
if  indirectly,  the  resources  of  the  United  States,  are  not  registered  iis 
United  States  vessels.  It  has  been  ruled  more  than  once  by  me,  follow- 
ing iu  this  a  long  line  of  precedents  in  this  Department,  that  such  ves- 
sels, so  owned,  and  thus  carrying  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  are  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  United  States 
will  permit  no  foreign  nation  to  question  the  regularity  of  the  papers 
of  such  vessels,  assuming  that  they  are  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United 
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states,  and  are,  without  molestation  to  others,  traversing  the  hi|<:h  seas. 
A  marked  illustration  of  this  may  be  cited  inthe  case  of  an  otter  and 
seal  hunting  vessel,  the  Diana,  a  vessel  built  in  a  foreign  ship-jard. 
commanded  by  a  German  captain,  but  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  The  Diana,  when  engaged  in  her  particular  basiness  on  the 
North  Pacific,  was  attacked,  when  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Copper 
Island  (Medoi)  by  Russian  residents  of  that  island.  This  Department 
at  once  demanded  redress  from  Russia,  and  the  position  was  taken,  in 
instructions  to  Mr.  Hunt,  August  18,  1882,  that,  as  the  Diana,  though 
built  abroad  and  commanded  by  a  German  subject,  was  sold  to  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  4n  virtue  of  a  regular  bill  of  sale,  executed 
and  acknowledged  before  the  United  States  consul-general  at  Kanai- 
gawa  on  the  21st  of  April,  1881,'  and  as  the  consul-general,  '  in  cod 
formity  with  the  United  States  law,  and  with  the  regulations  of  this 
Department,  certified  the  bill  of  sale,  thus  evidencing  the  American 
ownership  of  the  vessel,  and  giving  her  the  right  to  fly  the  United 
States  flag,'  she  was  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  This  position  I  now  reaffirm  in  reference  to  the 
Arctic." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Garland,  Dot.  20, 1886.    MSS.  Dom.  L«t. 

^<  Ships  or  vessels  of  the  United  States  are  the  creations  of  the  legis- 
lation of  Congress.  None  can  be  denominated  such,  or  be  entitled  to 
the  benefits  or  privileges  thereof,  except  those  registered  or  enrolled 
according  to  the  act  of  September  1,  1789^  and  those  which,  after  the 
last  day  of  March,  1793,  shall  be  registered  or  enrolled  in  pursaance  of 
the  act  of  31st  December,  1792,  and  must  be  wholly  owned  by  a  citizen 
or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  to  be  commanded  by  a  citizen  of 
the  same. 

<^And  none  can  be  registered  or  enrolled  unless  built  within  the  United 
States  before  or  after  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  and  belonging  wholly  to  a 
citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or,  not  built  within  said  States, 
but  on  the  16th  of  May,  1789,  belonging,  and  thence  continuing  to  be- 
long, to  a  citizen  or  citizens  thereof;  or  ships  or  vessels  captured  from 
the  enemy,  in  war,  by  a  citizen,  and  lawfully  condemned  as  prize,  or 
adjudged  to  be  forfeited  for  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
and  being  wholly  owned  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  thereofl  (1  Stat.  L^ 
§  2,  288.) 

^^  Ships  or  vessels  not  brought  within  these  provisions  of  the  aets  of 
Congress,  and  not  entitled  to  the  benefits  or  privileges  thereunto  be- 
longing,  are  of  no  more  value  as  American  vessels  than  the  wood  and 
iron  out  of  which  they  are  constructed.  Their  substantial  if  not  entire 
value  consists  in  their  right  to  the  character  of  national  vessels,  and  to 
have  the  protection  of  the  national  flag  floating  at  their  mast's  head. 

^^Oongress  having  created,  as  it  were,  this  species  of  property,  and 
conferred  upon  it  its  chief  value  under  the  power  given  in  the  Oonstita' 
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tioti  to  regulate  commeree,  we  perceive  no  reason  for  entertaining  any 
serioaH  doubt  bat  that  this  power  may  be  extended  to  the  security  and 
protection  of  the  rights  and  titles  of  all  persons  dealing  therein.  The 
jQdidal  mind  seems  to  have  generally  taken  this  direction." 

Nelson,  J.,  White's  Bank  v.  Smith,  7  Wall.,  655,  656. 

The  point  decided  in  this  case  was  that  under  the  act  of  July  29, 
1850,  the  recording  of  a  mortgage  in  the  office  of  a  collector  of  the  ves- 
sel's home  port  has  the  effect,  irrespective  of  State  legislation,  of  giviog 
the  mortgagee  a  preference  over  a  subsequent  purchaser  or  mortgagee. 
It  was  further  held  that  the  home  port  of  the  vessel  is  the  port  in  which 
the  bill  of  sale,  mortgage,  etc.,  should  be  recorded. 

^'  The  first  section  of  the  act  of  1817  prohibits  the  importation  of  any 
goods  or  wares  from  any  foreign  port  into  the  United  States  except  in 
two  cases : 

^<  Ist.  They  may  be  imported  in  vessels  of  the  United  States ;  or, 

^<  2d.  In  such  foreign  vessels  as  truly  and  wholly  belong  to  the  citizens 
or  subjects  of  the  country  of  which'  the  goods  are  the  production,  or 
from  which  they  are  most  usually  first  shipped  for  transportation. 

^<  The  claimant's  answer  does  not  bring  him  within  either  of  these 
classes: 

"  1.  The  Merritt  is  not  a  vessel  of  the  United  States.  The  informa- 
tion alleged — ^it  was  not  denied,  and  that  is  all  the  case  contains  upon 
the  subject — that  the  Merritt  was  the  property  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  she  was  a  foreign-built  vessel.  That  she  was  owned 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States  did  not  make  her  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States.  By  the  statute  of  1792  only  ships  which  have  been  registered 
in  the  manner  therein  prescribed  shall  be  denominated  or  deemed  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States,  entitled  to  the  benefits  or  privileges  apper- 
taining to  such  ships.  There  is  no  allegation  that  the  Merritt  had  been 
so  registered.  Indeed,  she  could  not  have  been  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  last  referred  to. 

"  2.  The  cargo  of  the  Merritt  was  iron  and  lumber,  t^e  production  of 
the  British  provinces  of  Oauada,  while  her  owners  were  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  She  did  not,  therefore,  come  within  the  second  descrip- 
tion of  the  statute  of  1817,  as  a  foreign  vessel  truly  and  wholly  belong- 
ing to  citizens  of  the  country  of  which  the  cargo  was  the  growth  or 
production.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  conceded  by  the  pleadings  that  her 
owners  were  American  citizens.  The  Merritt,  therefore,  falls  within  the 
prohibition  of  the  act,  and  is  liable  to  forfeiture;  she  was  neither  a  ves- 
sel of  the  United  States  nor  a  foreign  vessel  wholly  belonging  to  citi 
zens  of  the  country  of  which  her  cargo  was  the  production. 

^^  But  the  claimant  seeks  the  benefit  of  the  proviso  of  the  act,  viz ' 
'That  this  regulation  shall  not  extend  to  the  vessels  of  any  foreign 
nation  which  has  not  adopted,  and  shall  not  adopt,  a  similar  regula- 
tion.' He  alleges  that  neither  the  Kingdom  of  Oreat  Britain  nor  the 
province  of  Canada  has  adopted  similar  regulations. 
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^^  The  case  does  not  show  that  the  Merritt  has  any  of  the  evideDiM 
of  being  a  British  ship.  She  prodaces  no  register,  or  eertiftoate,  or 
document  of  any  kind  to  entitle  her  to  make  that  claim.  The  fact  that 
she  is  foreign  built  does  not  prove  it.  Proof  even  that  she  was  built  io 
Great  Britain  would  not  establish  it.  Pirates  and  rovers  may  issue 
from  the  most  peaceful  and  friendly  ports.  'The  documents  a  vesri 
carries  furuish  the  only  evidence  of  her  nationality.  Of  these  the  Her 
ritt  is  entirely  destitute,  so  far  as  the  case  shows.  There  is  nothiog. 
therefore,  to  bring  her  within  the  terms  of  the  proviso.'' 

Hunt,  J.,  The  Merritt,  17  Wall.,  585/. 

In  this  case  it  was  held  that  a  vessel  built  in  Canada,  but  owned  bj 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  loaded  with  Canada  products,  can- 
not be  regarded  either  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  fbreign 
vessel  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  country  of  which  the  cargo  wm 
the  growth.  It  was  held,  therefore,  that  if  she  was  engaged  in  trans- 
porting the  products  of  Canada  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States, 
she  was  subject  to  forfeiture  under  the  act  of  March  1,  1817.  (3  Stat^ 
L.,  351.)  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  according  to  the  statement  of  Judge 
Hunt,  the  Merritt  had  ^^uo  register,  certificate,  or  document  of  aoy 
kind"  to  show  her  nationality.  It  was,  however,  conceded  by  the 
pieadin^s  that  her  owners  were  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

^<  It  is  to  be  understood  that  every  vessel  of  the  United  States  which 
is  afloat  is  bound  to  have  with  her,  from  the  officers  of  her  home  port, 
either  a  register  or  an  enrollment.  The  former  is  used  when  she  is  eo 
gaged  in  a  foreign  voyage  or  trade,  and  the  latter  when  she  is  engaged 
in  domestic  commerce,  usually  called  the  coasting  trade.  If  foood 
afloat,  whether  by  steam  or  sail,  without  one  or  the  other  of  these,  and 
without  the  right  one  with  reference  to  the  trade  she  is  engaged  in,  or  the 
place  where  she  is  found,  she  is  entitled  to  no  protection  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  is  liable  to  seizure  for  such  violation  of  the 
law,  and  in  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  or  on  the  high  seas,  can  claim  no  rights 
as  an  American  vessel.'l 

Miller,  J.,  Badger  v,  Gatierez,  111  U.  S.,  736,  737. 

In  this  case  it  is  held  that  a  collector  who  detains  a  ship's  papers, 
when  the  ship  is  not  under  seizure,  and  when  her  papers  are  not  depos 
ited  with  him  for  the  purposes  of  entry  and  clearance,  subjects  hims^ 
to  an  action  for 'damages. 

As  to  the  statutes  regulating  the  duties  oi  oonsnls  in  respect  to 
registered  vessels,  the  following  rulings  of  Attorneys-General  may  b; 
cited: 

Section  4309,  Revised  Statutes,  does  not  require  the .  papers  of  an 
American  vessel  in  a  foreign  port  to  be  delivered  to  the  consul,  except 
in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  m'ake  anentry  at  the  custom-hooae. 

4  Op.,  300,  MMon,  1845 
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The  master  of  a  vessel,  on  her  << arrival^  in  a  foreign  port,  is  not 
compellable  to  deposit  her  papers  with  the  consul,  unless  the  arrival 
be  such  as  involves  entry  in  the  custom-house  and  clearance. 

6  Op.,  163,  Coshing,  1853 ;  9  ibid.,  256,  Black,  1858. 

Masters  of  American  vessels  are  subject  to  suit  for  forfeitu;re  in  the 
name  of  the  consul  for  omission  to  deposit  with  him  the  papers  accord- 
ing to  law,  but  not  to  indictment*    (Bev.  Stat,  §  4310.) 

7  Op.,  395,  CoBhing,  1855. 

The  master  of  an  American  vessel  sailing  to  or  between  ports  in  the 
British  North  American  provinces  is  required,  on  arriving  at  any  such 
port,  to  deposit  his  ship's  papers  with  the  American  consul. 

11  Op.,  72,  Bates,  1866. 

Section  1720,  Revised  Statutes,  does  not  change  or  affect  the  duties 
of  masters  of  American  vessels  running  regularly  by  weekly  or  monthly 
trips  or  otherwise,  to  or  between  foreign  ports,  as  imposed  by  act  of 
1803.    (2  Stat.  L.,  203 ;  Bev.  Stat.,  §  4309.) 
Ihid, 

If  an  American  vessel  is  obliged  by  the  law  or  usage  prevailing  at  a 
foreign  port  to  effect  an  entry,  and  she  does  enter  conformably  to  the 
local  law  or  usage,  her  coming  to  such  foreign  port  amounts  to  an  ar- 
rival within  the  meaning  of  section  2  of  the  act  of  1803  (2  Stat.  L.,  203; 
Bev.  Stat.,  §  4309),  independently  of  any  ulterior  destination  of  the 
vessel,  or  the  time  she  may  remain  or  intend  to  remain  at  such  port,  or 
the  particular  business  she  may  transact  there. 
Ibid. 

The  question  of  port  jurisdiction  of  consuls  over  seamen  and  shipping 
has  been  already  discussed. 

Supra,  $  124. 

^'  I  have  the  honor  to  state  to  you  that  I  have  carefully  considered 
the  questions  presented  for  your  opinion  by  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  in  his  letter  to  you  of  the  20th  of  November  last,  which 
letter  was  referred  by  you  to  me,  with  the  direction  that  I  should  pre- 
pare an  opinion  on  the  same,  and  I  beg  to  report  the  followiug  as  my 
opinion  : 

^^  The  first  question  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

^'^Is  a  foreign-built  vessel,  not  a  registered  vessel  of  the  Cruited  States, 
bat  wholly  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  entitled  to  bear  the 
flag  of  the  Un'ted  States  f ' 

^^And  to  this  question  my  answer  is  yes. 

'^  I  do  not  find  that  any  statute  law  of  the  United  States  iu  any  way 
declares  what  vessels  shall  or  what  vessels  shall  not  carry  the  flag  of 
the  United  States ;  but  the  so-called  navigation  laws  declare,  to  speak 
generally,  that  only  vessels  built  in  the  United  States  and  owned  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States  can  be  registered  as  vessels  of  the  United 
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states,  and  farther,  that  no  other  than  registered  vessels  shall  be  de- 
nominated and  deemed  ships  or  vessels  of  the  United  States,  entided 
to  the  benefits  and  privileges  appertaining  to  snch  ships  or  veaseb. 
(See  act  of  3l8t  Dec,  1792, 1  Stat.  L.,  p.  287.) 

<^The  benefits  and  privileges  reserved  by  the  act  above  cited  to  reg- 
istered vessels  ofthe  United  States  do  not,  in  my  opinion,  restrict  the 
right  to  carry  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  bat  refer  particalariy  to 
certain  commercial  benefits  and  privileges  which,  by  varioas  laws  ofthe 
United  States,  are  given  to  registered  vessels  of  the  United  States; 
that  is,  to  vessels  bnilt  in  the  United  States,  in  order  that  shipbaildiDg 
in  the  United  States  may  be  enconraged. 

'^  While  the  navigation  laws  give  sach  commercial  privileges  to  ves- 
sels built  in  the  United  States,  they  in  no  way  forbid  citizens  of  tiie 
United  States  to  own  vessels  built  in  other  countries,  nor  is  the  protec- 
tion of  thcvUnited  States  in  any  way  denied  to  such  foreign-built  vessel 
if  they  are  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

''So  held  Mr.  Gushing,  in  1854  (6  Op.,  638),  and  so  held  Mi. Tal- 
bot, Acting  Attorney-General,  on  August  31,  1870.  (See  opinion,  doI 
printed.)  The  question  submitted  to  Mr.  Gushing  by  Mr.  Marcy,  referred 
directly  to  the  right  of  a  foreign-built  vessel  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  carry  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Gushing 
replied :  ^Upon  full  consideration,  therefore,  of  all  the  relations  of  the 
subject,  there  remains  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  right  of  a  citisen 
of  the  United  States  to  purchase  a  foreign  ship  of  a  belligerent  pow^, 
and  this  anywhere,  at  home  or  abroad,  in  a  belligerent  port  or  a  ceatnl 
port,  or  even  upon  the  high  seas,  provided  the  purchase  be  made  bou 
fide,  and  the  property  be  passed  absolutely  and  without  reserve,  and  the 
ship  so  purchased  becomes  entitled  to  bear  the  flag  and  receive  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States.' 

'^  Mr.  Gushing's  opinion  is  in  terms  limited  to  vessels  purchased  from 
belligerents,  but  if  foreign-built  vessels  so  purchased  by  citizens  ofthe 
United  States  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  still 
more  are  vessels  purchased  from  foreign  nations  in  time  of  peace  en- 
titled to  such  protection. 

'^  You  will  notice  that  Mr.  Gashing  directly  answers  the  first  qnestioo 
of  Mr.  Fish,  for  he  declares  that  the  ship  so  purchased  becomes  entitled 
to  bear  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  I  should  now  simply  refer  to 
this  opinion  as  an  answer  to  the  question  submitted  by  Mr.  Fish  bad 
not  Mr.  Talbot  in  a  certain  way  dissented  therefrom. 

^^  In  answer  to  questions  submitted  to  him  by  Mr.  Greswell,  Poe^ 
master-General,  Mr.  Talbot  says :  '  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving;  my 
opinion  that  this  class  of  property,  namely,  vessels  once  foreign  and  now 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  are,  in  the  words  of  yoar  ques- 
tion, entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Government  of  this  country;  the 
word  protection  here  being  used  in  its  primitive  sense,  and  ^gQi6'i^^ 
protection  from  depredation  or  injury  to  foreign  Governments  or  pow- 
ers.' So  far  he  agrees  with  Mr.  Gushing,  but  farther  on  he  says;  ^I 
refrain  from  expressing  concurrence  wi&  Mr.  Gushing's  opinion  that 
such  vessels  are  entitled  to  bear  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  While  it 
might  be  true  in  a  certain  sense,  yet  I  hesitate  to  assent  to  it  as  a  troth 
having  practical  force.  I  doubt  the  propriety  of  declaring  a  vessel  en- 
titled to  bear  the  flag  of  a  nation  when  she  can  have  on  board  uo  doco- 
ment  known  to  international  law  as  witnessing  that  title,  and  I  appre- 
hend belligerent  cruisers  upon  the  sea  and  prize  courts  upon  the  shore 
would  give  efl:'ect  to  this  doubt' 
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""  Thu8  Mr.  Talbot  agrees  with  Mr.  Gashiug  that  any  ship  owned  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United 
States,  but  while  Mr.  Gashing  would  give  to  any  such  ship  the  right  to 
carry  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Talbot  hesitates  to  give  the 
right  to  carry  that  flag  to  any  ship  not  registered,  that  is,  to  speak  gen- 
erally, to  any  foreign-built  ship.  Mr.  Cashing  regards  the.  bill  of  sale 
as  tlys  true  evidence  of  American  ownership,  the  one  t)est  known  to  iu- 
teroational  law,  while  Mr.  Talbot  regards  the  register  as  the  only  docu- 
ment recognized  by  prize  courts. 

^^  I  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Talbot  was  right  A  flag  is  but  the  outward 
symbol  which  a  ship  carries  to  show  her  nationality,  and  this  nationality 
is  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations  as  determined  by  the  nationality  of 
ber  owners.  A  ship's  flag  therefore  should  propeily  correspond  with  her 
actual  ownership.  Frequently  in  prize  courts  questions  arise  as  to  the 
ownership  of  a  certain  vessel,  but  when  that  question  is  determined 
the  nationality  of  the  ship  is  determined  and  the  court  practically  say, 
this  vessel  is  owned  by  citizens  of  a  certain  country,  she  is  entiUed  to 
the  protection  of  that  country,  she  should  carry  the  flag  of  that  country, 
and  must  be  condemned  or  released  as  the  property  of  citizens  of  that 
country. 

<^  The  court  may  examine  various  papers  and  t^itnesses  to  ascertain 
the  true  ownership,  and  when  there  is  a  register  that  document  may  be 
among  these  papers,  but  in  the  words  of  Lord  Stowell,  '  a  bill  of  sale 
is  the  proper  title  to  which  the  maritime  courts  of  all  countries  would 
look.  It  is  the  universal  instrument  of  the  transfer  of  ships  in  the 
usage  of  all  maritime  countries.'  (The  Sisters,  5  G.  Bob.,  155 ;  see  3 
Kent's  Gom.,  130.) 

"  The  flag,  then,  the  outward  symbol  of  ownership,  should  properly 
correspond  with  the  bill  of  sale,  the  universal  instrument  of  the  actual 
ownership  of  a  vessel. 

^^  So  has  the  flag  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  outward  symbol  of  na- 
tionality that  even  in  solemn  treaties  it  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  the 
conclusive  evidence  of  such  nationality,  and  in  this  way  the  word  flag 
is  used  in  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  declaration  of  Paris,  for  example : 
'^  The  2d  article  provides  that  the  neutral  flag  {le  pavilion  neutre) 
covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war. 

'^And  again,  the  3d  article  provides  that  neutral  goods,  with-  the 
exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture  under  the 
enemy's  flag  {sous  pavilion  ennemi). 

*' These  rules  release  neutral  goods  in  an  enemy's  ship  in  certain  cases, 
but  still  the  ship  may  be  condemned  because  she  carries  the  enemy's 
flag,  that  is,  because  she  is  owned  by  citizens  of  an  enemy's  country, 
and  this  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  she  was  built  in  another  country. 
<'  If,  then,  vessels  must  be  protected  and  may  be  condemned  because 
they  are  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  certainly  they  must 
not,  except  by  express  statute,  be  held  as  foibidden  to  carry  the  flag  of 
the  United  States,  which  is  but  the  sign  they  show  to  give  notice  that 
they  are  entitled  to  that  protection.  Without  doubt  Gongress  could 
have  forbidden  any  foreign  built  ship  to  carry  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  but  it  has  not  done  so.  Previous  to  1854,  the  registry  laws  of 
Qreat  Britain  were  very  similar  to  those  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
courts  of  Great  Britain  held  that  though  a  foreign-built  ship  could  not 
he  entitled  to  a  British  register,  yet  if  wholly  owned  by  British  subjects 
Buch  a  ship  was  entitled  to  British  protection.  (See  cases  cited  by  Mr. 
Cashing.) 
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<<  By  the  act  of  17  and  18  Victoria,  oh.  104  (Aug.  10,  1854),  all  ship^. 
wherever  bnilt,  became  eotitled  to  receive  a  British  register,  provided 
they  were  owned  by  subjects  of  Great  BritAiu.  Formerly  a  British  reg- 
ister was  an  evidence  that  a  ship  was  built  and  owned  in  Great  Brit^un; 
now  a  British  register  is  simply  evidence  that  a  ship  is  owned  in  Great 
Britain,  and  is,  as  it  were,  but  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  bill  of  sak. 
Formerly  a  foreign-built  ship  could  not  be  registered  as  a  British  ship, 
but  was  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  British  flag,  provided  she  wm 
owned  by  British  subjects.  Now  every  vessel  owned  by  British  sub- 
jects can  have  a  British  register,  and  the  statute  denies  the  right  to  use 
the  British  flag  to  any  vessel  which  does  not  have  a  British  re^ster. 
that  is,  which  does  not  have  the  official  evidence  that  she  is  owned  by 
British  subjects. 

'^  While  the  British  registry  law  has  changed,  the  United  States  law 
remains  the  same.  The  British  law  gives  no  exclusive  privileges  to  ves> 
sels  built  in  Great  Britain,  but  denies  the  right  to  carry  its  flag  to  anv  ' 
vessel  not  having  an  official  register  as  the  evidence  of  her  British 
ownership,  while  the  United  States  does  not  deny  its  flag  or  proteetioo 
to  any  vessel  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  restricts  the 
privileges  and  benefits  of  its  commerce  to  those  vessels  which  carry  an 
official  register  as  the  evidence  that  they  were  built  and  owned  in  the 
United  States.  A  British  built  vessel,  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  cannot  be  registered  either  in  Great  Britain  or  in  the  United 
States ;  she  cannot  carry  the  British  flag ;  she  is  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States ;  the  flag  of  the  United  States  is  but  the  out- 
ward sign  that  she  is  entitled  to  that  protection ;  no  statutes  forbid  her 
to  carry  that  flag,  and  without  such  express  statute  I  cannot  think  that 
right  should  be  denied  her. 

'^  Under  the  present  laws,  in  my  opinion,  any  vessel  wholly  owned  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  carry  the  flag  of  the  United 
States. 

*'  I  am  aware  that  this  opinion  might,  under  existing  laws,  if  generally 
acted  upon,  be  the  source  of  some  embarrassment,  for  the  United  Slatee 
may  be  called  upon  to  protect  a  vessel  carrying  its  flag  without  pos- 
sessing any  official  evidence  that  such  vessel  is  entitled  to  that  protec- 
tion; but  still  more  embarrassment  would  seem  to  me  to  result  from  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Talbot,  should  the  United  States  be  called  upon  to  protect 
a  vessel  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  though  sailing  under  a 
foreign  flag. 

'^  1  pass  on  to  consider  the  second  question  proposed  by  Mr*  Fiah, 
which  is  as  follows : 

^^  ^  Which  of  the  below- mentioned  acts  of  Congress  are  applicable  to 
foreign-built  vessels  which  are  not  registered  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  but  which  are  wholly  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  Statesf 

'^  'Act  of  28th  February,  1803;  2  Stat.  L.,  203,  particularly  the  2d  and 
3d  sections.    (See  Consular  Begulations  1870,  21:^.) 

'^  'Act  of  20th  July,  1840 ;  5  Stat.  L.,  394.  (See  Consular  Regulations 
1870,  217.) 

'<  'Act  of  29th  July,  1850 ;  9  Stat.  L.,  140,  section  6.  (See  Consular  Bcig- 
ulations  1870,  222.) 

"  'Act  of  August  18, 1856 ;  11  Stat.  L.,  52,0particularly  the  sections  25 
to  28,  inclusive.     (See  Consular  Begulations  1870,  239.) 

"  'Act  of  August  5, 1861 ;  12  Stat.  L.,  315.  (See  Consular  Begnlations 
1870,254.) 

"  'Act  of  February  19,  1862 ;  12  Stat.  L.,  340.  (See  Consular  Eeguhi- 
tious  1870,  255.) 
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<«  'Act  of  April  29y  1864;  13  Stat  L.,  61.  (See  Gonsalar  Begalations 
1870,  262.) 

«'  'Act  of  Jane  28, 1864 :  13  Stat.  L.,  201.  (See  Consular  Begnlations 
1870,  264.) 

'<  < Act  of  Jnne  29, 1870 :  16  Stat.  L.,  169.  (See  Oonsnlar  Begnlations 
1870, 271.'> 

<^  This  second  inquiry  of  Mr.  Fish  refers  in  the  first  place  to  the  2d 
and  3d  sections  of  the  act  of  28th  Febrnary,  1803. 

(i  ^iiQ  xst  section  of  this  act  provides  what  shall  be  done  by  the 
master  of  any  vessel  bound  on  a  foreign  voyage  before  a  clearance  be 
granted  to  her,  and  what  he  shall  do  on  his  arrival  at  the  first  port  of 
the  United  States. 

<^  The  2d  section  makes  it  the  duty  of  every  master  or  commander  of 
a  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  shall 
sail  from  any  port  of  the  United  States,  on  his  arrival  at  a  foreign  port, 
to  deposit  his  register,  sea-letter,  etc,  with  the  consul,  which  register, 
Bea-letter,  etc.,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  consul  to  deliver  to  such  mas- 
ter or  commander  on  his  producing  to  him  a  clearance  from  the  proper 
ofiBcer  of  the  port  where  the  ship  or  vessel  may  be. 

^^Tbe  3d  section  provides  that  whenever  a  ship  or  vessel. belonging 
to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be  sold  in  a  foreign  counrtry  and 
her  company  discharged,  or  when  a  seaman  or  mariner,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  shall,  with  his  own  consent,  be  discharged  in  a  foreign 
csoautry,  three  months'  pay  over  and  above  the  wages  which  may  then 
be  dne  to  all  mariners  or  seamen  on  board  who  may  be  designated  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  paid  to  the  United  States  consul 
by  the  master  or  commander  of  that  vessel. 

**  In  1831  some  questions  arose  as  to  whether  the  act  of  1803  (particu- 
larly the  first  three  sections  thereof)  was  applicable  to  the  mercantile 
naarine  of  a  foreign  nation  or  people  on  which  American  seamen  were 
employed  or  in  which  American  citizens  were  interested  as  owners. 

**  The  matter  being  referred  to  Mr.  Berrien,  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  (2  Op.,  448),  that  in  his  opinion  this  act  was  confined  <to 
vessels  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  constituting  a  part 
of  her  mercantile  marine  by  sailing  under  her  fiag.' 

^*  In  terms  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Berrien  would  make  these  sections  (quot- 
ing Mr.  Fish)  ^applicable  to  vessels  which  are  not  registered  vessels 
of  the  United  States,  but  which  are  wholly  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,'  for,  if  my  opinion  before  given  is  correct,  such  vessels 
naay  sail  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States  and  so,  in  a  certain  sense, 
constitute  part  of  her  mercantile  marine. 

^*  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  Mr.  Berrien  particularly  consid- 
ered the  question  as  to  whether  any  foreign-built  vessel  could  carry  the 
flag  of  the  United  States,  but  he  evidently  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
act  of  1803  was  confined  to  vessels  that  had  a  United  States  register, 
for  he  interpreted  the  same  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Ist  and  2d 
sections  thereof,  which  sections  are  evidently  confined  to  vessels  that 
have  a  United  States  register.  Therefore,  while  Mr.  Berrien  confined 
this  act  in  terms  to  vessels  constituting  a  part  of  the  mercantile  marine 
of  the  United  States  by  sailing  under  her  flag,  it  is  evident  from  the  argu- 
ment he  used  that  so  far  a«  he  considered  the  question  he  regarded  the 
words  *  constituting  a  part  of  her  mercantile  marine  by  sailing  under 
her  flag,'  as  synonymous  with  the  words  '  having  a  United  States  reg- 
ister.' 

^^Mr.  Berrien  must  therefore  be  held  to  have  construed  this  act  as  not 
properly  applicable  to  any  vessels  that  did  not  have  a  United  States 
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register,  and  aa  therefore  not  applicable  to  the  class  of  vessels  deacnbed 
in  the  2(1  qaestion  of  Mr.  Fish. 

^^  Nor  do  the  2d  and  3d  sections  of  this  act  seem  to  me  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  class  of  vessels  described  by  Mr.  Fish,  for  although,  in 
my  opinion,  sach  vessels  are  entitled  to  carry  the  flag  of  the  Unitied 
States,  yet  the  2d  section  clearly  applies  only  to  registered  vendA, 
and  though  the  3d  section,  if  standing  alone,  might  be  considered  w 
applicable  to  vessels  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  whether 
registered  or  not,  yet  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  first  two  sec- 
tions of  the  act,  I  think  this  third  section  is  more  properly  to  be  era- 
straed  as  applicable  only  to  registered  vessels  of  the  United  States,  aod 
therefore  as  not  applicable  to  foreign-built  vessels  whii^h  are  not  regu- 
tered  vessels  of  the  United  States.  « 

■  ^^  The  2d  inquiry  of  Mr.  Fish  refers,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  aet 
of  20th  July,  1840,  which  act  relates  particularly  to  the  shipping  and 
discharge  of  seamen  and  to  the  duties  of  consnls  in  relation  thereto. 
This  act  is  in  fact  in  extension  of,  and  supplementary  to,  the  actof  28lii 
February,  1803,  already  considered,  and  must  be  construed  like  that 
act  as  not  applicable  to  the  class  of  vessels  described  by  Mr.  Fish,  but 
only  to  registered  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

^<  The  2d  inquiry  of  Mr.  Fish  refers,  in  the  third  place,  to  the  6th 
section  of  the  act  of  29th  July,  1850,  which  section  is  bat  an  amend- 
ment to  the  12th  section  of  the  act  of  20th  July,  1840,  already  consid- 
ered, and  does  not  alter  the  construction  I  have  already  put  upon  that 
acD.  . 

(^  The  2d  inquiry  of  Mr.  Fish  refers,  m  the  fonrth  place,  to  sections 
25  to  28,  inclusive,  of  the  act  of  18th  of  August,  1856,  which  act  is  the 
general  act  of  that  date,  to  regulate  the  diplomatic  and  consular  sja* 
terns  of  tbe  United  States,  and  as  far  as  sections  25  to  28,  inclusive,  are 
concerned  is  in  amendment  of  the  acts  of  1803  and  184(t,  already  coo- 
sidered,  and  like  them  must  be  construed  as  not  applicable  to  the  claas 
of  vessels  described  by  Mr.  Fish. 

ii  The  2d  inquiry  of  Mr.  Fish,  in  the  fifth  place,  refers  to  the  act  of  5th 
of  August,  1861,  which  act  declares  that  American  vessels  ruoDin; 
regularly  by  weekly  or  monthly  trips,  or  otherwise,  to  or  between  for- 
eign ports  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  fees  to  consuls  for  more  than 
four  trips  in  a  year,  any  thiug  in  the  law  or  regulations  respecting  oodsu- 
lar  fees  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

^^  In  the  several  acts  already  considered  vessels  having  a  register  of 
the  United  States  are  generally  described  as  <  vessels  of  the  United 
States,'  and  in  this  act  ot  August,  1861,  the  words  'American  vessels' 
are  used  in  the  same  sense,  as  appears  from  the  connection  of  this  act 
with  the  earlier  acts  already  considered.   • 

"The  words  *  American  vessels'  and  the  words  'vessels  of  the  United 
States' are  in  the  statutes  used  interchangeably  and  perhaps  some- 
what loosely,  and  they  were  so  used  in  the  act  submitted  to  Mr.  Tal- 
bot for  his  opinion  as  above  stated,  but  he  was  unable  to  give  aoj 
meaning  to  the  words  'American  vessel'  which  did  not  imply  that  they 
meant  a  vessel  having  a  United  States  register,  and  so  the  same  words 
must  be  construed  in  the  act  of  August  5,  1861. 

"  The  2d  inquiry  of  Mr.  Fish,  in  the  sixtii4)lace,  refers  to  the  act  of 
the  19th  of  February,  1862,  which  in  exact  terms  is  particularly  applica- 
ble to  vessels  registered,  enrolled,  or  licensed  within  the  United  States, 
the  act  being  entitled 'An  act  to  prohibit  the  coolie  trade  by  American 
citizens  in  American  vessels.'  ^^ 
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"  The  2d  iDqoiry  of  Mr.  Fish,  in  the  seventh  place,  refers  to  the  act  of 
tbe  29th  of  April,  1864,  which  act  is  entitled  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
collection  of  hospital  dues  from  vessels  of  the  Uuited  States  sold  or 
transferred  in  foreign  ports  or  waters,  and  mast  be  consumed,  like  the 
acts  of  1803  and  1840,  relating  to  the  same  subject  and  already  consid- 
ered, as  applicable  only  to  registered  vessels  of  the  Uuited  States. 

**The  2d  inquiry  of  Mr.  Fish  refers,  in  the  eighth  place,  to  the  act 
of  28th  of  June,  1864,  which  act  repeals  that  portion  of  *  An  act  for  the 
regnlation  of  seamen  on  board  the  public  and  private  vessels  of  the 
United  States,'  approved  the  3d  of  March,  1813,  which  made  it  not 
lawful  to  employ  on  board  any  of  the  public  or  private  vessels  of  the 
United  States  any  person  or  persons,  except  citizens  of  the  Uuited 
States,  etc.  This  act,  under  the  construction  already  given  to  the 
words  *•  vessels  of  the  United  States,'  is  only  applicable  to  registered 
vessels  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  2d  inquiry  of  Mr.  Fish,  in  the  last  plape,  refers  to  the  act  of 
June  29, 1870,  which  act  provides  that  from  the  master  or  owners  of 
every  vessel  of  the  United  States  arriving  from  a  foreign  port,  or  of  reg- 
ieteied  vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  the  sum  of  forty  cents 
per  ton  shall  be  collected  by  the  collectors  of  customs  at  the  ports  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  each  and  every  seaman  who  shall  have  been 
employed  on  said  vessel  since  she  last  entered  at  any  port  of  the  United 
States,  etc. 

^*^  This  act  in  terms  so  distinctly  relates  to  registered  vessels  of  the 
United  States  that  it  seems  to  confirm  all  the  constructions  I  havQ  put 
apon  the  acts  previously  considered,  viz,  that  like  this  act  they  are 
only  applicable  to  '  vessels  of  tbe  United  States,'  or  *  American  vessels '; 
that  is,  to  registered  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

"  I  then,  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  any  vessel  wholly  owned  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United 
States,  and  can  carry  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  but  that  none  of 
the  acts,  or  parts  of  acts,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Fish  are  applicable  to  any 
vessel  that  does  not  have  a  United  States  register. 

"  If  this  conclusion  is  right,  a  vessel  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  but  not  built  in  the  United  States,  though  entitled  to  its  pro> 
tection,  would  yet  be  under  no  relation  thereto,  or  to  its  consuls,  from 
which  that  vessel,  in  a  certain  way,  would  be  compelled  to  bear  part 
of  tbe  cost  of  that  protection  by  the  payment  of  the  fees  due  under 
existing  statutes  from  registered  vessels  to  the  collectors,  the  consuls, 
and  divers  other  ofQcers  of  the  United  States,  but  she  would  sail  the 
ocean  flying  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  entitled  to  demand  protec- 
tion from  the  Navy  and  the  consuls  of  the  United  States,  but  yet  with- 
out any  ofGioial  papers  on  board  from  ofScers  of  the  United  States 
which  would  present  prima  facie  and  ofQcial  evidence  that  she  was  en- 
titled to  carry  that  flag  and  to  receive  that  protection. 

*'  While  I  have  been  unable  to  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than 
above  stated,  I  have  not  failed  to  see  the  difficulties  that  might  arise 
if  under  existing  statutes  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  should  en- 
gage in  foreign  commerce  in  foreign-built  ships,  and  I  judge  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  contemplated  that  the  existing  laws  might  be  defect- 
ive when  he  asked  for  your  official  opinion,  so  that,  Mf  necessary,  Con- 
gress may  at  the  coming  session  be  called  in  to  pass  further  legislation 
in  the  matter.' 

**  As  I  interpret  the  existing  statutes,  they  seem  to  me  to  be  defect- 
ive.   These  defects,  however,  though  existing  for  now  many  years, 
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have  only  recently,  by  the  great  commercial  changes  that  have  taken 
place,  come  to  be  apparent  and  of  considerable  magnitude. 

<^The  navigation  act  of  1792,  on  which  all  the  acta  hereinbefore  con- 
sidered are  based,  was  enacted  when  United  States  citizens  were  en- 
gaged in  no  commerce  which  did  not  contemplate  a  voyage  from  and  to  a 
part  of  the  United  States.  At  that  time  England  had  practically  closed 
her  domestic  and  export  commerce  to  vessels  not  bnilt  and  owned  in 
Great  Britain.  Under  these  circamstances  Congress  made  laws  which 
practically  closed  the  domestic  and  export  commerce  of  the  United 
States  to  any  bat  registered  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  geuer- 
ally  enacted  that  no  vessels  should  be  registered  as  vessels  of  the 
United  States  except  they  were  bnilt  in  the  United  States. 

'^  This  legislation  was  donbtless  intended  to  prevent,  and  did  practi- 
cally prevent,  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  owning  vessels  not 
bnilt  in  the  United  States,  but  it  so  prevented  them,  not  by  express 
enactment  to  that  effect,  but  from  the  fact  that  in  such  vessels  United 
States  citizens  could  not  in  consequence  of  that  act  carry  on  any  com- 
merce with  the  United  States,  and  no  other  commerce  was  open  to 
them. 

<^  To-day,  however,  the  situation  has  changed,  though  the  United 
States  law  remains  the  same. 

^'England  opens  her  ports  to  the  vessels  of  all  nations,  but  of  greater 
importance  than  this,  China  and  Japan  and  other  nations  present  a 
new  field  for  commerce. 

'^  Meanwhile  tbe  expense  of  building  vessels  in  the  United  States  has 
greatly  increased ;  it  is  now  possible,  practicable,  and  profitable  for  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  carry  on  commerce  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
in  vessels  owned  by  them,  but  which  vessels  have  no  need  to  come  to 
bring  freight  to  or  to  export  it  from  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 

'^  Under  these  circumstances  the  laws  of  the  United  States  cease  to 
be  effective  to  prevent  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  owning  ves- 
sels which  are  built  out  of  the  United  States  and  are  not  registered  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  does  not  se^mto  me  strange,  then,  to  find  that 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  have  not  as  yet  fixed  any  duties  upon 
the  owners  of  these  vessels  which  never  come  to  the  United  States,  and 
so  never  have  need  of  an  American  register  to  give  them  the  privi- 
leges of  the  domestic  and  export  commerce  of  the  United  States.  If 
such  vessels  should  come  to  the  United  States  they  must  bear  all  the 
burdens  placed  upon  foreign  vessels,  and,  knowing  this,  they  remain 
engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  entitleid  to  the  protection  of  the  United 
States,  but  under  no  special  relations  to  the  consuls  of  the  United 
States. 

^^  Congress  under  these  circumstances  should,  in  my  judgment,  either 
forbid  any  vessel  to  carry  the  flag  of  the  United  States  which  is  not  a 
registered  vessel  of  the  United  States,  or  should  provide  for  the  giving 
of  some  official  certificate  to  vessels  wholly  owned  by  citizens  erf  the 
United  States  wherever  built,  and  should  fix  the  status  of  sach  ves- 
sels in  loreign  ports  and  before  the  consuls  of  the  United  States. 

^^I  quote  from  Mr.  Cushing  (6  Op.,  653):  ^  The  qnestion  of  what  par- 
ticular document,  if  any,  shall  be  issued  from  the  Treasury  or  State 
Department  to  a  foreign-built  ship  lawfully  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  in  the  absence  of  any  special  legislation  on  the  subject, 
seems  to  me  a  proper  one  for  the  consideration  of  the  Executive  and  of 
Congress.' 

^'Commenting  on  these  words  of  Mr.  Cushing,  Mr.  Talbot,  says:  *That 
is,  of  the  law-making  power.    Congress  might  undoubtedly  authorise 
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tbe  issuing  of  sach  papers,  bat  as  it  was  at  the  date  of  Mr.  Onahing's 
opinion  so  is  it  now,  Congress  has  not  conferred  the  authority  in  qnes- 
tion.' 

'^  Since  Mr.  Taibot's  opinion  Congress  has  passed  no  further  legisla- 
tion on  this  matter,  and  the  want  of  some  legislation  is  still  felt. 

^^  What  that  legislation  should  be  is  to  a  great  extent  a  question  of 
I>6licy. 

^^  Should  Congress  think  best  to  prevent  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  from  engaging  in  commerce,  even  between  foreign  countries, 
except  in  vessels  built  in  the  United  States,  it  can  ])racticully  do  so  by 
enacting  that  no  vessel  shall  be  entitled  to  carry  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  unless  under  existing  laws  she  is  a  registered,  enrolled,  or  licensed 
veesel  of  the  United  States. 

'<  On  the  other  hand,  should  Congress  while  reserving  the  domestic 
commerce  of  the  United  States  to  vessels  built  in  the  United  States 
think'it  wise  to  allow  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  any  vessels 
owned  by  them  to  compete  for  the  profits  of  foreign  commerce,  it  can  do  so 
by  some  enactment  which  shall  furnish  the  means  by  which  an  official 
certificate  of  American  ownership  can  be  given  to  a  vessel  wholly  owned 
by  citizens  oi  the  United  States  and  by  which  a  vessel  with  such  a  cer- 
tificate, her  owners,  charterers,  officers,  and  crew  shall  be.  declared  sub- 
ject to  the  same  duties  and  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  in  foreign- 
countries  and  before  a  consul  of  the  United  States  that  they  would  be 
sabject  or  entitled  to  were  they  duly  registered  vessels  of  the  United 
States.  - 

'^  In  the  same  enactment  Congress  might  also  provide  that  no  vessel 
except  a  duly  registered  vessel  of  the  United  States,  or  a  vessel  possess- 
ing A  proper  certificate  that  she  was  wholly  ownea  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  should* be  entitled  to  carry  the  flag  of  the  United  States." 

Opinion  of  Mr.  Beaman,  Solicitor  of  Department  of  State,  and  Examiner  of 
Claims,  Jan.  5,  1872;  approved  by  Mr.  Akerman,  Attorney-General,  on 
same  day.    Miso.  Letters,  Dept.  of  State,  1872. 

^'As  far  as  the  records  of  the  Department  of  State  show,  it  was  at 
first  the  usage  of  the  Government  to  issue  what  were  called  ^  Med- 
iterranean letters,'  a  form  of  which  is  hereunto  annexed.  These  letters 
were  based,  not  on  registry,  but  on  alleged  ownership  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  anthorized  the  vessels  to  which  they  were  granted 
to  sail  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  Subsequently,  what  were 
called  ^  sea-letters'  were  issued,  a  form  of  one  of  which  is  annexed. 

**  These  letters,  granted  to  vessels  which  are  foreign  built,  and  there- 
fore not  entitled  to  registry  under  our  navigation  laws,  are  well  known 
in  maritime  practice.  We  find,  for  instance,  in  Bonvier's  Law  Dic- 
tionary, the  following  statement : 

*'  ^  Sea-letter,  or  sea-brief  (mar.  law),  is  a  document  which  should  be 
found  on  board  of  every  neutral  ship.  It  specifies  the  nature  and  quan- 
tity of  the  cargo,  the  place  from  whence  it  comes,  and  its  destination. 
Chit.  Law  of  Nat.,  197.' 

^^Bevised  Statutes,  section  4190,  clearly  leaves  this  practice  undis- 
turbed. This  section,  whose  history  is  given  by  Mr.  Gushing  in  an 
opinion  to  be  presently  quoted,  is  as  follows : 

" '  No  sea-letter  or  other  document  certifying  or  proving  any  vessel 
to  be  the  property  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be  issued, 
except  to  vessels  duly  registered  or  enrolled  and  licensed  as  vessels  of 
tbe  United  States,  or  to  vessels  which  shull  be  wholly  owned  by  citizens  of 
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the  United  States,  and  famished  with  or  entitled  to  sea  letters  or  other 
castom-boase  documents.' 

**•  Yon  will  observe  that,  under  this  section,  sea-letters  may  be  granted 
to  vessels  ichich  shall  he  wholly  owned  by  eitizens  of  the  United  StaUL 
though  not  registered.    •    •    • 

^^The  question  was  bronght  before  Mr.  Gushing  when  Attorney- 
General,  and  in  an  opinion  dated  August  7, 1854  (6  Op.,  638),  the  topk 
is  discussed  by  him  with  his  usual  exhaustiveness.  From  this  opinioa 
the  following  passages  are  taken: 

<^^  The  statutes  of  the  United  States  recognize  the  following  classes 
of  sea-going  vessels,  namely : 

^<  <  1.  Ships  built  in  the  United  States,  wholly  owned  by  citisens  there- 
of, employed  in  foreign  commerce,  which  are  entitled  to  be  registered, 
and  as  such  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  conferred  by  any  lav 
on  ships  of  the  United  States.  (Act  of  December  31, 1792,  1  Stat  L, 
287.) 

^'  \Such  a  ship,  of  course,  loses  her  privileges  as  a  registered  ship  4m 
being  sold  to  a  foreigner,  and  is  thereafter  treated  forever  as  foreign- 
built,  even  though  she  be  purchased  back  by  the  original  owner  or  any 
other  citizen  of  the  United  States.    (See  opinion  March  10, 1854,  imte^  . 
383.) 

^' '  2.  Vessels  built  in  the  United  States,  and  wholly  owned  by  citi* 
zens  thereof,  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  or  fisheries,  which  are  en- 
titled to  be  enrolled  and  licensed  as  such,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges, 
in  their  particular  employment,  conferred  by  law  on  vessels  of  tlie 
United  States.    (Act  of  February  18, 1793,  1  Stat.  L.,  305.) 

^^^3.  Ships  built  in  the  United  States,  but  owned  wholly  or  in  pari 
by  foreigners,  which  are  entitled  to  be  recorded,  but  not  in  genend  to 
be  registered  or  enrolled  and  licensed.  (Act  of  December  31, 1792, 
ubi  supra.) 

^^'4.  Ships  not  built  in  the  United  States^  but  owned  by  citizens  thereof, 
of  which  more  in  the  sequel. 

^^^5.  Ships  built  out  of  the  United  States,  and  not  owned  by  citizens 
thereof. 

^' '  6.  Special  provisions  exist  in  regard  to  the  steamboate  belonging  to 
companies  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  ocean  mails,  as  well  as  in 
regard  to  those  navigating  the  bays  and  rivers  of  the  country,  which 
provisions  relax  the  registry  or  enrollment  laws,  so  as  to  admit  owner- 
ship, under  certain  regulations,  of  persons  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

^^  ^The  registry  and  enrollment  statutes  of  the  United  States  are  in 
imitation  of  those  of  Great  Britain,  in  pari  materia^  and  for  the  same 
objects,  namely,  to  promote  the  construction  and  ownership  of  ships 
in  the  country,  and  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  local  or  public  lav. 
They  are  classified  with  reference  to  the  business  they  may  pursue; 
their  character  is  authenticated,  and  they  enjoy  various  advantages 
from  which  other  vessels  are  wholly  excluded,  or  to  which  these  are 
partially  admitted,  according  to  the  interests  and  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   (Abbott  on  Shipping,  p.  158.) 

^^  ^It  is  with  vessels  of  the  fourth  of  the  above  classes  that  we  have 
more  immediate  concern. 

'^ '  It  is  observable,  in  the  first*  place,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
statutes  to  require  a  vessel  to  be  registered  or  enrolled.  She  is  entitled 
to  registry  or  enrollment  under  certain  circumstances,  and,  receiving  \U 
she  thereupon  is  admitted  to  certain  duties  and  obligations;  but  if 
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4>wned  by  a  citizen  qf  the  United  States^  she  is  American  property^  amd 
possessed  of  all  the  general  rights  of  any  property  of  an  American. 

<'  ^Secondly,  the  registry  or  enrollment  or  other  cnstom-honBe  docn- 
ment,  such  as  sea-letter,  \b  prima  facie  evidence  only  as  to  the  owner- 
ship of  a  ship  in  some  cases,  bat  conclusive  in  none.  The  law  even 
•concedes  the  ])088ibility  of  the  registry  or  enrollment  existing  in  the 
name  of  one  person,  whilst  the  property  is  really  in  another.  Proi)erty 
in  a  ship  is  a  matter  in  pais^  to  be  proved  as  fact  by  competent  testi- 
mony like  any  other  fact.  (U.  8.  v.  Pirates,  6  Wheat.,  187, 199 ;  U,  8. 
«.  Amedy,  11  ibid.,  409 ;  U.  8.  r.  Jones,  3  Wash.  C.  0.  B.,  209;  Taggart 
v.Loriug,  16  Mass.,  336;-  Wendover  v.  Hogeboom,  7  Johnson, 308;  Bass 
t^.  Steele,  3  Wash.  G.  G.  B.,  381 ;  Leonard  v.  Hontington,  15  Johnson, 
298;  Ligon  v.  New  Orleans  Navigation  Gompany,  7  Martin's  B.  (N.  8.), 
-678;  Brooks  v.  Bondsey,  17  Pickering,  441.)    •    •    • 

^^  ^This  Oovemment  has  not,  as  yet,  folio wetd  the  example  of  that  of 
Great  Britain  so.  far  as  to  admit  foreign -built  vessels  to  registry,  bat 
snch  vessels  may  l)e  lawfully  owned  by  Americans. 

'* '  Upon  fnll  consideration,  therefore,  of  all  the  relations  of  the  sub- 
ject, there  remains  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  right  of  a  citizen  of 
the  United  8tates  to  purchase  a  foreign  ship  of  a  belligerent  power, 
and  this  anywhere,  at  home  or  abroad,  in  a  belligerent  port  or  a  neu- 
tral port,  or  even  upon  the  high  seas,  provided  the  purchase  be  made 
ionafidey  and  the  property  be  ))assed  absolutely  and  without  reserve; 
and  the  ship  so  purchased  becomes  entitled  to  bear  the  flag  and  receive 
the  protection  of  the  United  States.' 

''The  question  was  again  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
1872,  and  on  January  5, 1872,  the  views  of  Mr.  Gushing  were  affirmed 
by  Mr.  Akermau,  Attorney-General,  adopting  a  very  able  report  made 
to  him  on  the  topic  by  Mr.  Beaman,  examiner  of  claims.  (This  report 
is  given  above.)  On  June  19, 18$0  (16  Op.,  533),  the  same  conclusion 
was  stated  by  Mr.  Devens,  then  Attorney-General,  in  an  opinion  from 
which  the  following  passages  are  extracted : 

*'  *The  provisions  of  the  navigation  laws  are  commercial  ii^  their  char- 
acter, and  intended  mainly  for  the  protection  of  American  commerce 
and  property  upon  the  high  seas.  The  vessel  in  question  is  a  British- 
built  vessel,  had  a  Bntish  register,  and  upon  the  facts  as  they  appear 
before  me  has  now  been  sold  to  an  American  citizen  and  is  his  property. 
By  the  sale  to  an  American  citizen  she  has  forfeited  her  British  regis- 
try, as  I  understand  the  British  law  upon  that  subject. 

"  'The  inquiry  is,  therefore,  Is  a  foreign-built  vessel,  owned  entirely 
by  American  citizens  and  having  no  foreign  registry,  entitled  to  carry 
the  American  flag  f 

"  ^I  am  of  opinion  that  such  vessel  is  entitled  to  carry  the  American  flagj 
and  in  this  way  to  assert  her  own  nationality  and  her  claim  upon  the  Ameri- 
can Oovernment  for  protection. 

"  *The  haste  in  which  I  am  required  to  answer  this  question  prevents 
me  from  entering  into  any  leasoning  on  the  subject.  I'refer,  however, 
to  an  opinion  of  Attorney-General  Gushing  upon  the  subject  (6  Op., 
638),  and  also  to  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Beaman,  of  this  Department,  ap- 
proved by  Attorney-General  Akerman  January  6,  1872.' " 

[Here  follow  extracts  from  Mr.  Evarts'  instructions  to  Mr.  Osborne, 
and  also  from  other  instructions  above  quoted.] 

^'  The  Gonsular  Begulations  issued  by  this  Department  in  1874,  section 
225,  cited  above  by  Mr.  Evarts,  affirm  broadly  that  ^  the  right  of  American 
citizens  to  acquire  property  in  foreign  ships  has  been  held  to  be  a  neu. 
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tral  right,  independent  of  statutory  law,  and  such  property  is  no  moie 
or  less  entitled  to  protection  by  the  United  States  than  any  other  prop* 
erty  of  an  American  citizen.'  This  is  qualified  by  seetion  226;  bnt  sec^ 
tion  225  without  this  qualification  is  reissued  in  the  edition  of  the  Con* 
sular  Begulations  of  1881.  In  this  edition  the  following  new  secdoos 
appear: 

^'  <  339.  The  existing  general  regulations  of  the  Treasury  Department 
under  the  customs  and  navigation  laws  (Customs  Regulations,  1874} 
recognize  the  right  of  property  in  vessels  of  this  character,  and  declare 
them  to  be  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  authorities  and  to  the  flag 
of  the  United  States,  although  no  register,  enrollment,  license,  or  otb^ 
marine  document  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  can  law- 
fuUy  be  issued  to  such  vessels  whether  they  are  American  or  foreign 
built.  The  former  practice  of  issuing  sea  letters  in  the  case  of  the  por» 
chase  abroad  of  American  or  foreign  vessels  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  is  no  longer  authorized,  and  will  not  be  permitted. 

^'  ^  340.  To  enable,  however,  the  owners  of  a  vessel  so  situated  to  pro- 
tect their  rights,  if  molested  or  questioned,  a  consular  officer,  thoogfa 
forbidden  by  law  to  grant  any  marine  document  or  certificate  of 
ownership,  may  lawfully  make  record  of  the  bill  of  sale  in  his  office,  an- 
thenticate  its  execution,  and  deliver  to  the  purchaser  a  certificate  to* 
that  effect,  certifying  also  that  the  owner  is  a  citizen  of  the  Uoited 
States,  Before  granting  such  certificate,  the  consular  officer  will  re- 
quire the  tonnage  of  the  vessel  to  be  duly  ascertained  in  pursuance  of 
law,  and  insert  the  same  in  the  description  of  the  vessel  in  bis  certiA- 
oate.  (See  Form  No.  35.)  These  facts  thus  authenticated,  if  the  transfer 
is  in  good  faith,  entitle  the  vessel  to  protection  as  the  lawful  property 
of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  authentication  of  the  bill  of 
sale  and  of  citizenship  will  he  prima  facie  proof  of  such  good  fitith. 

<<  ^  344.  The  privilege  of  carrying  th(Q  flag  of  the  United  States  is  ander 
the  regulation  of  Congress,  and  it  may  have  been  the  intention  of  that 
body  that  it  should  be  used  only  by  regularly-documented  vessels.  No 
such  intention,  however,  is  found  in  any  statute.  And  as  a  citizen  is 
not  prohibited  from  purchasing  and  employing  abroad  a  foreign  ship, 
it  is  regarded  as  reasonable  and  proper  that  he  should  be  permitted  to 
fly  the  flag  of  his  country  as  an  indication  of  ownership,  and  for  the 
due  protection  of  his  property.  The  practice  of  carrying  the  flag  by 
such  vessels  is  now  established.  The  right  to  do  so  will  not  be  qaes- 
tioned,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  would  be  respected  by  the  courts.' 

^'By  a  series  of  treaties  the  international  authority  of  sea-letters  and 
of  passports  is  recognized.  (These  treaties  are  referred  to  infra  in  de- 
tail.)  It  must  be  remembered  that  those  treaties  are  not  only,  from 
their  nature,  declaratory  of  international  law,  but  are  as  much  a  part 
of  the  supreme  municipal  law  of  the  United  States  as  are  its  statutes. 
And  it  also  must  be  remembered  that  the  term  ^sea-letter,'  as  osed 
in  these  treaties,  was  accepted,  so  far  as  the  United  States  was  con- 
cerned, in  the  sense,  which  with  us  it  always  bore,  of  a  passport  to  a  ves- 
sel owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  irrespective  of  the  question 
of  registry.    •    •    • 

^^  Keeping  in  mind  the  section  of  the  Be  vised  Statutes  above  quoted, 
and  the  construction  assigned  to  it,  as  above  stated,  not  onl^^  in  this 
Department,  but  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  vessels  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  for- 
eign built,  are  entitled  to  carry  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
obtain,  when  such  vessels  are  purchased  abroad,  the  certificate  speei- 
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fled  in  section  340  of  the  Oonsnlar  Begnlations  above  quoted.  Vessels 
of  this  clasp,  it  is  trne,  cannot  enter  onr  ports,  not  being  duly  registered 
under  the  navigation  act.  Bnt  there  is  no  reason  why  they  shonld  not 
^H^ge  in  foreign  trade,  and  when  in  this  trade  carry  the  flag  and  enjoy 
the  protection  of  the  United  States.  It  was  under  sea-letters  or  similar 
letters,  based  not  on  our  registration  laws  but  on  the  principle  of  the 
law  of  nations,  that  ships  owned  by  citizens  of  a  country  are  entitled  ta 
the  flag  and  protection  of  that  country,  that  a  large  part  of  the  carry- 
ing trskde  of  the  world  was  done,  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  under  the 
flag  of  the  United  States,  nor  was  the  rightfulness  of  this  title  and  this 
protection  ever  questioned  by  England  during  those  bitter  and  terrible 
struggles,  when  she  questioned  almost  every  other  maritime  right  we 
possessed.  The  English  courts,  as  well  as  the  courts  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  united  in  the  principle,  since  then  asserted  by  us  on  more  than 
one  important  occasion,  that  while  municipal  laws  expanding  or  con- 
tracting the  law  of  nations,  bind  municipally,  they  do  not  bind  inter- 
nationally, and  that  while  a  nation  may  municipally  impose  peculiarly 
atriiigent  rules  on  its  own  subjects,  it  does  not,  so  far  as  concerns  its 
own  liability^  bind  its  subjects  to  observe  those  rules  in  their  dealings 
"With  foreigners  or  with  foreign  states.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  in- 
voke this  principle  for  the  determination  of  the  present  issue.  I  hold 
that  even  by  our  own  legislation,  documents  of  the  character  specified 
in  section  340  of  the  Consular  Regulations,  and  in  section  94  of  the 
Treasury  regulations,  can  be  granted  to  vessels  owned  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States  entitling  them  to  fly  the  United  States  flag,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  protection  of  the  United  States.  And  I  see  no  reason,  under 
oar  present  legislation,  why,  in  case  of  the  United  States  being  a  neu- 
tral during  a  war  between  maritime  powers,  this  Department  should 
not  resume  the  practice  of  issuing  sea-letters  to  foreign  built  ships 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  though  such  sea-letters  might 
not  confer  on  the  vessels  holding  them  any  immunities  beyond  those 
conferred  in  similar  cases  at  present  by  consular  or  customs  certificates 
of  sale. 

Opinion  of  Mr.  Wharton,  Solicitor  of  Department  of  State  and  Examiner  of 
Claims,  Nov.  30^  1»85. 

JSxiract9  Jhim  treaUeB  Ifetween  the  United  States  andvarUme  natione,  ae  to  national  eharao- 

tor  anddooumentation  of  veeeeU, 

Algiers. 

(1795.) 

Abt.  yni.  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  having  bought  any 
prise  condemned  by  the  Algerines,  shall  not  be  again  captured' by  the  cruisers  of  the 
Begenoy  then  at  sea,  although  they  have  not  a  passport ;  a  certificate  from  the  con- 
sal  resident  being  deemed  sufficient  until  such  time  [as]  they  can  procure  such  pass- 

port. 

(1815.) 

i  

AJrr.  yn.  Proper  passports  shall  immediately  be  given  to  the  .yessels  of  both  the 
contracting  parties,  on  coQdition  that  the  vessels-of-war  belonging  to  the  Regency  of 
Algiers,  on  meeting  with  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  visit  them  with  more  than  two  per^ 
sons  besides  the  rowers ;  these  only  shall  be  permitted  to  go  on  board  without  first 
obtaining  leave  from  the  commander  of  said  vessel,  who  shall  compare  the  passport, 
\  and  immediately  permit  said  vessel  to  proceed  on  her  voyage ;  and  should  any  of  the 
subjects  of  Algiers  insult  or  molest  the  commander  or  any  other  person  on  board  a 
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yessel  so  visited,  pr  plunder  any  of  the  property  oontained  in  her,  on  oomplaint  htxag 
made  by  the  oonsnl  of  the  United  States  residing  in  Algiers,  and  on  his  prodiwiBg 
sufficient  proof  to  substantiate  the  fact,  the  commander  or  rais  of  said  Algerine  sliip 
or  vessel  of  war,  as  well  as  the  offenders,  shall  be  punished  in  the  most  ezemplaty 
manner. 

All  v68sels-of-war  belonging  to  the  United  States  of  America,  on  meeting  a  cmiaer 
belonging  to  the  Regency  of  Algiers,  on  having  seen  her  passports  aad  oertifieatos 
from  the  consul  of  the  United  States  residing  in  Algiers,  shall  permit  her  to  proceed 
on  her  cruise  unmolested  and  without  detention.  No  passport  shall  be  gnuited  by 
either  party  to  any  vessels  but  such  as  are  absolutely  the  property  of  oiticens  or  aiib> 
Jects  of  the  said  contracting  parties,  on  any  pretense  whatever. 

In  the  treaty  of  1616  the  same  clause  is  repeated.    This  treaty  was  terminated 
by  French  conquest,  1831 ;  supra,  $  137a. 

Arobntikie  Confedbration. 

(1853.) 

Art,  YH.  The  contracting  parties  agree  to  consider  and  treat  as  vessels  of  tha 
United  States  and  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  all  those  which,  being  ftumiahed  by 
the  competent  authority  with  a  regular  passport  or  sea-letter,  shall,  under  the  tiiea 
existing  laws  and  regulations  of  either  of  the  two  Governments,  be  recognised  fdl^ 
and  bona  Jlde  as  national  vessels  by  that  country  to  which  they  respectively  beloqg. 

Belgium. 

(1^8.) 

Art.  X.  The  high  contracting  parties  agpree  to  consider  and  to  treat  as  Beln^an  ve^ 
selB,  and  as  vessels  of  the  United  States,  all  those  which,  being  provided  by  the  oom- 
petent  authority  with  a  passport,  sea-letter,  or  any  other  sufficient  document,  ahaJI  be 
recognized,  conformably  with  existing  laws,  as  national  vessels  In  the  country  to  whieh 
they  respectively  belong. 

Repeated  in  Art.  IX  of  treaty  of  1875. 

BOIJYIA. 

(1858.) 

Art.  V.  For  the  better  understanding  of  the  preceding  article,  and  taking  into  ec»> 
sideration  the  actual  state  of  the  commercial  marine  of  the  Repnblio  of  Bolivia,  it  ii 
stipulated  and  agreed  that  all  vessels  belonging  exclusively  to  a  citizen  or  oitiseoa  of 
said  Republic,  and  whose  captain  is  also  a  citizen  of  the  same,  though  the  constmo* 
tion  or  the  crew  are  or  may  be  foreign,  shall  be  considered,  for  all  the  objects  of  this 
treaty,  as  a  Bolivian  vessel. 

Art.  XXII.  To  avoid' all  kind  of  vexation  and  abuse  in  the  examination  of  the 
pers  relating  to  the  ownership  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  two 
tacting  parties,  they  agree  that,  in  case  one  of  them  should  be  engaged  in  war,  the 
ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  other  must  be  funiished  with  se*. 
lettera  or  passports,  expressing  the  name,  property,  and  bulk  of  the  ships,  as  alao  the 
name  and  place  of  habitation  of  the  master  and  commander  of  said  vessel,  in  order  thas 
it  may  thereby  appear  that  said  ship  truly  belongs  to  the  citizens  of  one  of  the  par- 
ties; they  likewise  agree  that  such  ships  being  laden,  besides  the  said  sea-letters  or 
passports,  shall  also  be  provided  with  certificates,  containing  the  several  partionian 
of  the  cargo,  and  the  place  whence  the  ship  sailed,  so  that  it  may  be  known  whether 
any  forbidden  or  contraband  goods  be  on  board  the  same ;  which  certificates  shall  be 
made  out  by  the  officers  of  the  place  whence  the  ship  sailed  in  the  aocnetonied  tern ; 
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irithoat  wueh  reqnisiteB  said  vesaels  may  be  detained,  to  be  a^Jndged  by  the  compe- 
tent tribunal,  and  may  be  declared  legal  prize,  unless  the  said  defect  shall  prove  to  ba 
owing  to  accident,  and  snpplied  by  testimony  entirely  equivalent. 

I    Brazil. 
(182a) 

• 

Abt.  IY  (final  clause).  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  however,  considering 
the  present  ^tate  of  the  navigation  of  Brazil,  agrees  that  a  vessel  shall  be  considered 
«a  Brazilian  when  the  proprietor  and  captain  are  sutijeots  of  Brazil  and  the  papers 
are  in  legal  form. 

Art.  XXI.  To  avoid  aH  hind  of  vexation  and  abuse  in  the  examination  of  the  pa- 
pen  relating  to  the  ownership  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of 
the  two  contracting  parties,  they  have  agreed,  and  do  agree,  that  in  case  one  of  thein 
shall  be  engaged  in  war,  the  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of 
the  other  must  be  famished  with  sea-letters  or  passports,  expressing  the  name,  prop« 
erty,  and  bulk  of  the  ship,  as  also  the  name  and  place  of  habitation  of  the  master  or 
commander  of  said  vessel,  in  order  that  it  may  thereby  appear  that  the  ship  really 
and  truly  belongs  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  one  of  the  parties;  they  have  likewise 
agreed,  that  sach  ships  being  laden,  besides  the  sea-letters  or  passports,  shall  also  be 
provided  with  certificates  containing  the  several  particulars  of  the  cargo,  and  the 
place  whence  the  ship  sailed,  so  that  it  may  be  known  whether  any  forbidden  or  con* 
traband  goods  be  on  board  the  same ;  which  certificates  shall  be  made  out  by  the 
officers  of  the  place  whence  the  ship  sailed,  in  the  accustomed  form ;  without  such 
requisites  said  vessel  may  be  detained,  to  be  adjudged  by  the  competent  tribunal, 
and  nukj  be  declared  legiJ  prize,  unless  the  said  defect  shall  be  proved  to  be  owing  to 
aeeident,  and  be  satisfied  or  supplied  by  testimony  entiroly  equivalent. 

This  treaty  terminated  Dec.  12,  1841,  by  notice  given  by  Brazil.    See  Mifira,  H 
137a,  143. 

Chili. 

(1833.) 

Abt.  XIX.  To  avoid  all  kind  of  vexation  and  abuse  in  the  examination  of  the 
papers  relating  to  the  ownership  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  two 
contracting  parties,  they  have  agreed,  and  do  agree,  that  in  case  one  of  them  shall 
be  engaged  in^war,  the  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  other  must 
be  furnished  with  sea-letters  or  passports,  expressing  the  name,  property,  and  bulk 
of  the  ship,  as  also  the  name  and  place  of  habitation  of  the  master  or  commander  of 
of  said  vessel,  in  order  that  it  may  thereby  appear  that  the  ship  really  and  truly  be- 
longs to  the  citizens  of  one  of  the  parties ;  they  have  likewise  agreed  that,  such  shipa 
being  laden,  besides  the  sea-letters  or  passports,  shall  also  be  provided  with  certifi- 
cates containing  the  several  particulars  of  the  cargo,  and  the  place  whence  the  ship 
sailed,  so  that  It  may  be  known  whether  any  forbidden  or  contraband  goods  be  on 
board  the  same ;  which  certificates  shall  be  made  out  by  the  officers  of  the  place 
whence  the  ship  sailed,  in  the  accustomed  form ;  without  which  requisites  said  ves- 
sel may  be  detained,  to  be  adjudged  by  the  competent  tribunal,  and  may  be  declared 
legal  prize,  unless  the  said  defect  shall  be  proved  to  be  owing  to  accident,  and  be  sat* 
isfied  or  supplied  by  testimony  entirely  equivalent. 

This  treaty  terminated  Jan.  20,  .1850.    See  aupra,  $  137a. 

Colombia. 

(1824.) 

Art.  XIX.  To  avoid  all  kind  of  vexation  and  abuse  in  the  examination  of  the  pa- 
pers relating  to  the  ownership  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  two 
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GontractiDg  parties,  they  have  agreed,  and  do  agree,  that  Id  caae  one  of  them  Hhonld 
be  engaged  in  war,  the  ships  and  yesaels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  other  mast 
be  fnmished  with  sea-letters  or  passports,  expressing  the  name,  properly,  and  bulk 
of  the  ship,  as  also  the  name  and  place  of  habitation  of  the  miister  or  commander 
of  said  vessel,  in  order  that  it  may  thereby  appear  that  the  ship  really  and  tmly  be- 
longs to  the  citizens  of  one  of  the  parties;  they  hare  likewise  agreed  that  such  ships 
being  laden,  besides  the  said  sea-letters  or  passports,  shall  also  be  provided  with  oertifi- 
oates  containing  the  several  particulars  of  the  oargo,  and  the  place  whence  the  ship 
sailed,  so  that  it  may  be  known  whether  any  forbidden  or  contraband  goods  be  on 
board  the  same ;  which  certificates  shall  be  made  ont  by  the  officers  of  the  plaee 
whence  the  ship  sailed  in  the  accustomed  form ;  without  which  requisites  said  vesfiel 
may  be  detained  to  be  acljudged  by  the  competent  tribunal,  abd  may  be  declared  legsl 
prize,  unless  the  said  defect  shall  be  satisfi^ed  or  supplied  by  testimony  entirely  eqiiiT- 
alent. 

This  treaty  terminated  by  limitation,  Oct.  3,  1836.    See  supra,  $$  137a,  145. 

DoMnncAK  Bepublig. 
(1867.) 

Abt.  VIII.  For  the  better  understanding  of  the  preceding  stipulations,  it  has  been 
agreed  that  every  vessel  belonging  exclusively  to  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  and  whose  captain  is  also  a  citizen  of  the  same,  snch  veesel  having 
also  complied  with  all  the  other  requisites  established  by  law  to  acquire  such  national 
character,  though  the  construction  and  crew  are  or  may  be  foreign,  shall  be  consid- 
ered, for  all  the  objects  of  this  treaty,  as  a  Dominican  vessel. 

Abt.  XVI.  In  time  of  war  the  merchant  ships  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  either  of 
the  contracting  parties,  which  shall  be  bound  to  a  port  of  the  enemy  of  one  of  the 
parties,  and  concerning  whose  voyage  and  the  articles  of  their  cargo  there  shall  be 
Just  grounds  of  suspicion,  shall  be  obliged  to  exhibit,  as  well  upon  the  high  seasM 
In  the  ports  or  roads,  not  only  their  passports,  but  likewise  their  certificates,  showing 
that  their  goods  are  not  of  the  quality  of  those  which  are  specified  to  be  contraband 
in  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  present  convention. 

Ecuador. 
(1839.) 

Art.  v.  For  the  better  understanding  of  the  preceding  article,  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  actual  state  of  the  commercial  marine  of  Ecuador,  it  has  been  stipa- 
lated  and  agreed  that  all  vessels  belonging  exclusively  to  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  said 
Bepublic,  and  whose  captain  is  also  a  citizen  of  the  same,  though  the  construction  or 
the  crew  are  or  may  be  foreign,  shall  be  considered,  for  all  the  objects  of  this  trea^, 
as  an  Ecuadorian  vessel. 

Art.  XXII.  To  avoid  all  kind  of  vexation  and  abuse  in  the  examination  of  the 
papers  relating  to  the  ownership  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  Uie  two 
contracting  parties,  they  have  agreed,  and  do  agree,  that  in  case  one  of  them  should  be 
engaged  in  war,  the  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  other  mnst  be 
fhmished  with  sea-letters  or  passports,  expressing  the  name,  property,  and  bulk  of 
the  ships ;  as  also  the  name  and  place  of  habitation  of  the  master  and  commander 
of  said  vessel,  in  order  that  it  may  thereby  appear  that  said  ship  tmly  belongs  to  the 
citizens  of  one  of  the  parties.  They  have  likewise  agreed  that  such  ships,'  being 
laden,  besides  the  said  sea-letters  or  passports,  shall  also  be  provided  with  certificates 
containing  the  several  particulars  of  the  cargo,  and  the  place  whence  the  ship  sailed, 
so  that  it  may  be  known  whether  any  forbidden  or  contraband  goods  be  on  board  the 
same ;  which  certificates  shall  be  made  out  by  the  officers  of  the  place  whence  the  ship 
sailed,  iu  the  accustomed  form ;  without  such  requisites  said  vessels  may  be  detained* 
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to  be  a4Jndge4  by  the  competent  tribanal,  and  may  be  declared  legal  prise,  nnless 
the  said  defect  shall  be  proved  to  be  owing  to  accident,  and  satiafled  and  sapplied  by 
testimony  entirely  eqnivalent. 

Fbance. 

(1778.) 

Abt.  XXV.  To  the  end  that  all  manner  of  dissensions  and  qnarrels  may  be  avoided 
and  prevented,  on  one  side  and  the  other,  it  is  agreed  that  in  case  either  of  the  parties 
hereto  shonld  be  engaged  in  war,  the  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  sabjects  or 
people  of  the  other  ally  must  be  furnished  with  sea-letters  or  passportn,  expressing 
the  name,  property,  and  bulk  of  the  ship,  as  also  the  name  and  place  of  habitation  of 
the  master  or  commander  of  the  said  ship,  that  it  may  appear  thereby  that  the  ship 
really  and  truly  belongs  to  the  subjects  of  one  of  the  parties,  which  passport  shall  be 
made  oat  and  granted  according  to  the  form  annexed  to  this  treaty ;  they  shall  like- 
wise be  recalled  every  year,  that  is,  if  the  ship  happens  to  return  home  within  the 
«pace  of  a  year.  It  is  likewise  agreed  that  such  shf^s  being  laden  are  to  be  provided 
not  only  with  passports  as  above  mentioned,  but  also  with  certificates,  containing  the 
-several  particulars  of  the  cargo,  the  place  whence  the  ship  sailed,  and  whither  she  is 
bounds  that  so  it  may  be  known  whether  any  forbidden  or  contraband  goods  be  on 
board  the  same ;  which  certificate  shall  be  made  out  by  the  officers  of  the  place  whence 
the  ship  set  sail,  in  the  accustomed  form ;  and  if  any  one  shall  think  it  fit  or  advisable 
to  express  in  the  said  certificates  the  persen  to  whom  the  goods  on  board  belong,  he 
«nay  freely  do  so. 

(1800.) 

Art.  XVI.  The  merchant  ships  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  either  of  the  contracting 
parties,  which  shall  be  bound  to  a  port  of  the  enemy  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  con- 
-oeming  whose  voyage  and  the  articles  of  their  cargo  there  shall  be  Just  grounds  of 
suspicion,  shall  be  obliged  to  exhibit,  as  well  upon  the  high  seas  as  in  the  ports  or 
loads,  not  only  their  passports,  biit  likewise  their  certificates,  showing  that  their 
goods  are  not  of  the  quality  of  those  which  are  specified  to  be  contraband  in  the 
thirteenth  article  of  the  present  convention. 

As  to  the  termination  of  these  treaties,  see  Bupra^  $$  lS7a,  148^,  248. 

Guatemala. 

(1849.) 

Abt.  XXI.  To  avoid  all  kind  of  vexation  and  abase  in  the  examination  of  the  pa- 
pers relating  to  the  ownership  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  two  con- 
irsoting  parties,  they  have  agreed,  and  do  agree,  that  in  case  one  of  them  should  be 
-engaged  in  war,  the  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  other  must  be 
tomished  with  sea-letters  or  passports  expressing  the  name,  property,  and  bulk  of  the 
.ship,  as  also  the  name  and  place  of  habitation  of  the  master  or  commander  of  said 
'vsasel,  in  order  that  it  may  thereby  appear  that  the  ship  really  and  truly  belongs  to 
the  citizens  of  one  of  the  parties.  They  have  likewise  agreed  that  such  ships,  being 
laden,  besides  the  said  sea-letters  or  passports,  shall  also  be  provided  with  certificates 
^^ntaining  the  several  particulars  of  the  cargo  and  the  place  whence  the  ship  sailed, 
M>  that  it  may  be  known  whether  any  forbidden  or  contraband  goods  be  on  board  the 
'•ame;  which  certificates  shall  be  made  out  by  the  officers  of  the  place  whence  the 
ship  sailed,  in  the  accustomed  form ;  without  which  requisites  said  vessel  may  be  de- 
tained to  be  a^Jadged  by  the  competent  tribunal,  and  may  be  declared  legal  prize, 
-iinleas  the  said  defect  shall  be  satisfied  or  supplied  by  testimony  entirely  equivalent. 

This  treaty  terminated  Nov.  4, 1874 ;  see  supra,  $  137a. 
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Hanover. 

(1840.) 

Art.  II.  The  privileges  seoaxed  by  the  present  article  to  the  vessels  of  the  respect- 
ive high  contracting  parties  shall  only  extend  to  snch  as  are  bailt  within  their  re- 
spective territories,  or  lawfully  condemned  as  prize  of  war,  or  a^jadged  to  be  for- 
feited for  a  breach  of  the  municipal  laws  of  either  of  the  parties,  and  belonging 
wholly  to  their  citizens  or  subjects  respectively,  and  of  which  the  master,  officers, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  crew  shall  consist  of  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  country  to 
which  the  vessel  belongs. 

(1846.) 

• 

Abt.  v.  The  privileges  secured  by  the  present  treaty  to  the  respective  vessels  of  tli» 
high  contracting  parties  shall  only  extend  to  such  as  are  built  within  their  respect- 
ive territories,  or  lawfully  condemned  as  prize  of  war,  or  adjudged  to  be  forfeited 
for  a  breach  of  the  municipal  laws  of  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  and  belong- 
ing wholly  to  their  citizens  or  subjects. 

It  is  further  stipulated  that  vessels  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover  may  select  their 
crews  from  any  of  the  states  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  provided  tiiat  the  mas- 
ter of  each  be  a  subject  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover. 

Hanover  was  absorbed  in  Germany  in  1866.    See  tupraj  $  137a. 

Hanskatic  Republics. 

(1827.) 

Abt.  IV.  In  consideration  of  the  limited  extent  of  the  territories  of  the  Republics  of 
Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg,  and  of  the  intimate  connection  of  trade  and  naviga- 
tion subsisting  between  these  Republics,  it  is  hereby  stipulated  and  agreed,  that  any 
vessel  which  shall  be  owned  exclusively  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  any  or  either  of 
them,  and  of  which  the  master  shall  also  be  a  citizen  of  any  or  either  of  them,  and 
provided  three-fourths  of  the  crew  shall  be  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  or  either  of  tbfr 
said  Republics,  or  of  any  or  either  of  the  states  of  the  Confederation  of  CSennanyr 
such  vessel,  so  owned  and  navigated,  shall,  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  conventioi^. 
l>e  taken  to  be  and  considered  as  a  vessel  belonging  to  Lubeck,  Bremen,  or  Hamborg* 

See,  as  to  absorption  in  Germany,  $upra,  $  137a. 

Hayti. 

(1864.) 

Abt.  XXIII.  To  avoid  all  kind  of  vexation  and  abuse  in  the  examination  of  the 
papers  relating  to  the  ownership  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the 
tracting  parties,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  when  one  party  shall  be  engaged  in 
and  the  other  party  shall  be  neutral,  the  vessels  of  the  neutral  party  shall  be 
with  passports,  that  it  may  appear  thereby  that  they  really  belong  to  citisens  of  the 
neutral  party.  These  passports  shall  be  valid  for  any  number  of  voyages,  but  shall. 
be  renewed  every  year. 

If  the  vessels  are  laden,  in  addition  to  the  passports  above  named  they  shall  b«  pro- 
Tided  with  certificates,  indue  form,  made  out  by  the  officers  of  the  place  whence  they 
sailed,  so  that  it  may  be  known  whether  they  carry  any  contraband  goods.    And  if 
it  shall  not  appear  from  the  said  certificates  that  there  are  contraband  goods  on  boards 
the  vessels  shall  be  permitted  to  proceed  on  t<heir  voyage.    If  it  shall  appear  from  tiie 
certificates  that  there  are  contraband  goods  on  board  any  such  vessel,  and  the  com* 
mander  of  the  same  shall  offer  to  deliver  them  up,  that  offer  shall  be  accepted  and  a 
receipt  for  the  same  shall  be  given,  and  the  vessel  shall  be  at  liberty  to  pursue  her 
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▼oyage  nnlees  the  qnantity  of  contraband  goods  be  greater  than  can  be  conveniently 
xeoeived  on  board  the  sbip-of-war  or  piivateer,  in  which  case,  as  in  all  other  cases  of 
Just  detention,  the  vessel  shall  be  carried  to  the  nearest  safe  and  convenient  port  for 
the  delivery  of  the  same. 

In  case  any  vessel  shall  not  be  famished  with  sach  passport  or  certificates  as  are 
above  required  for  the  same,  such  case  may  be  examined  by  a  proper  judge  or  tribunal; 
and  if  it  shall  appear  from  other  documents  or  proofs,  admissible  by  the  usage  of  na- 
tions, that  the  vessel  belongs  to  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  neutral  party,  it  shall  not  be 
oonfiscated,  but  shall  be  released  with  her  cargo  (contraband  goods  excepted),  and 
be  permitted  to  proceed  on  her  voyage. 

Italy. 

(1871.) 

Art.  XVn.  All  vessels  sailing  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  furnished 
with  such  papers  as  their  laws  require,  shall  be  regarded  in  Italy  as  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  and  reciprocally,  all  vessels  sailing:  under  the  flag  of  Italy,  and  fur- 
nished  with  the  papers  which  the  laws  of  Italy  require,  shall  be  regarded  In  the 
United  States  as  Italian  vessels. 

Mbcklbkbubg-Sohwsiun. 

(1847.) 

Abt.  y.  The  privileges  secured  by  the  present  treaty  to  the  respective  vessels  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  shall  only  extend  to  such  as  are  built  within  their  respective 
territories,  or  lawfully  condemned  as  prizes  of  war,  or  adjudged  to  be  forfeited  for  a 
breach  of  the  municipal  laws  of  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  and  belong- 
ing wholly  to  their  subjects  or  citizens. 

It  is  further  stipulated  that  vessels  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenbnrg-Schwerin 
may  select  their  crews  from  any  of  the  states  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  provided 
that  the  master  of  each  be  a  subject  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenbnrg-Schwerin* 

As  to  absorption  in  Germany,  see  supra,  $  137a. 

Mexico. 

(1831.) 

Abt.  XXTTI.  To  avoid  all  kinds  of  vexation  and  abuse  in  the  examination  of  the 
papers  relating  to  the  ownership  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  two  con- 
tracting parties,  they  have  agreed,  and  do  agree,  that  in  case  one  pf  them  should  be 
OQgaged  in  war,  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  other  must  be  furnished 
with  sea-letters  or  passports,  expressing  the  name,  property,  and  bulk  of  the  vessel^ 
ftnd  also  the  name  and  place  of  habitation  of  the  master  or  commander  of  said  ves- 
sel, in  order  that  it  may  thereby  appear  thatthe  said  vessel  really  and  truly  belongs 
to  the  citizens  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties;  they  have  likewise  agreed  that  such 
vessels,  being  laden,  besides  the  said  sea-letters  or  passports,  shall  also  be  provided 
^th  certificates  containing  the  several  particulars  of  the  cargo  and  the  place  whence 
the  vessel  sailed,  so  that  it  may  be  known  whether  any  forbidden  or  contraband  goode 
be  on  board  the  same ;  which  certificate  shall  be  made  out  by  the  officers  of  the  place 
whence  the  vessel  sailed,  in  the  accustomed  form ;  without  which  requisites  the  said 
'Vessel  may  be  detained,  to  be  adjudged  by  the  competent  tribunal,  and  may  be  de- 
dued  legal  prize,  unless  the  said  defect  shall  be  satisfied  or  supplied  by  testimony 
entirely  equivalent  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  competent  tribunal. 

This  treaty  terminated  Nov.  30, 1881.    See  supra,  $  137a. 
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Morocco. 

(1836.) 

Abt.  IV.  a  signftl,  or  pass,  shall  be  given  to  all  veBsels  belonging  to  botli  paxtlfli» 
t>y  which  they  are  to  be  known  when  they  meet  at  sea ;  and  if  the  oomtnander  o€  a 
ahip-of-war  of  either  party  shall  have  other  ships  nnder  his  convoy,  the  declaratioa 
of  the  commander  shall  alone  be  sufficient  to  exempt  any  of  them  from  fiTamlumtiflB 

NBTHSBI.AKDS. 

(1782.) 

Abt.  XXV.  To  the  end  that  all  dissension  and  quarrel  may  be  avoided  mud  pie- 
▼ented,  it  has  been  agreed,  that  in  case  that  one  of  the  two  parties  happens  to  be  si 
war,  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  subjects  or  inhabitants  of  the  other  ally  shall  be  pie- 
vided  with  sea-letters  or  passports,  expressing  the  name,  the  property,  and  the  brndsa 
of  the  vessel,  as  also  the  name  and  the  place  of  abode  of  the  master  or  eonunmnder  «f 
the  said  vessel,  to  the  end  that  thereby  it  may  appear  that  the  vessel  really  and  tnij 
belongs  to  su  bjects  or  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  parties ;  which  passports  shall  be  dram 
and  distributed  according  to  the  form  annexed  to  this  treaty;  each  time  thatte 
vessel  shall  return  she  should  have  such  her  passport  renewed,  or  at  least  they  oog^ 
not  to  be  of  more  ancient  date  than  two  years  before  the  vessel  has  been  retomed  Is 
her  own  country. 

It  has  been  also  agreed  that  such  vessels,  being  loaded,  ought  to  be  provided,  ost 
only  with  the  said  passports  or  sea-letters,  but  also  with  a  general  passport,  or  wift 
particular  passports  or  mauifests,  or  other  public  documents,  which  are  ordinarilf 
^ven  to  vessels  outward  bound  in  the  ports  from  wheuce  the  vessels  have  set  aail  la 
the  last  place,  containing  a  specification  of  the  cargo,  of  the  place  from  whence  the 
vessel  departed,  and  of  that  of  her  destination,  or,  instead  of  all  these,  with  oertii- 
'Cates  from  the  magistrates  or  governors  of  cities,  places,  and  colonies  from  -wheoee 
the  vessel  came,  given  in  the  usual  form,  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  known  w^hetfatf 
there  are  any  effects  prohibited  or  contraband,  on  board  the  vessels,  and  whether  Ihij 
are  destined  to  be  carried  to  an  enemy's  country  or  not ;  and  in  case  any  one  jndgH 
proper  to  express  in  the- said  docoments  the  persons  to  whom  the  effects  on  board  b»> 
long  he  may  do  it  freely,  without,  however,  being  bound  to  do  it ;  and  the  omissiaa 
of  such  expression  cannot  and  ought  not  to  cause  a  confiscation. 

As  to  how  far  this  treaty  continues  operative  see  Kr.  Fish,  See.  of  State,  to  Me: 
De  Westenberg,  Apr.  9,  1873,  quoted  supra,  $  137 ;  and  see  also  mt^frm,  f 
137a.    Cf.  comments  of  Judge  Story  in  the  Amiable  Isabella,  6  Wheat.,  74 

(1839.) 

Abt.  rV.  The  contracting  parties  agree  to  consider  and  treat  as  vessels  of  the  Unitsi 
States  and  of  the  Netherlands  all  such  as,  being  furnished  by  the  oompetent  aathoci^ 
with  a  passport  or  sea-letter,  shall,  under  the  then  existing  laws  and  regolations^  be 
recognised  as  national  vessels  by  the  country  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 

New  Granada. 

(1846.) 

Art.  XXII.  To  avoid  all  kind  of  vexation  and  abuse  in  the  examination  of  the 
papers  relating  to  the  ownership  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  two 
contracting  parties,  they  have  agreed,  and  do  hereby  agree,  that  in  case  one  of  thesi 
should  be  engaged  in  war,  the  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  other 
must  be  furnished  with  sea-letters  or  passports,  expressing  the  name,  property,  and  balk 
of  the  ship,  as  also  the  name  and  place  of  habitation  of  the  master  and  commander  of 
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the  said  yessel,  in  order  that  it  may  thereby  appear  that  the  ship  really  and  tmly  be- 
long^ to  the  citisens  of  one  of  the  parties ;  they  have  likewise  agreed  that  when  such 
•hipa  have  a  cargo,  they  shall  also  be  provided,  besides  the  said  sea-letters  or  pass- 
ports, with  certifioates  containing  the  several  particulars  of  the  oaigo  and  the  place 
"whence  the  ship  sailed,  so  that  it  may  be  known  whether  any  forbidden  or  contraband 
goods  are  on  board  the  same;  which  certifioates  shall  be  made  out  by  the  officers  of  the 
place  whence  the  ship  sailed,  in  the  accustomed  form  ;  without  which  requisites  said 
vessel  may  be  detained,  to  be  adjudged  by  the  competent  tribunal,  and  may  be  de- 
clared lawful  prize,  unless  the  said  defect  shall  be  proved  to  be  owing  to  accident  and 
ahall  be  satisfied  or  supplied  by  testimony  entirely  equivalent. 

iSee  ffMpra,  $  145. 

Ottoman  Empiiul 

(1862.) 

Art.  X.  All  vessels  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  are  to  be 
deemed  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  all  vessels  which,  aocoiding  to  Ottomaa 
laws,  are  to  be  deemed  Ottoman  vessels,  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  treaty^  be  deemed 
▼essels  of  the  United  States  and  Ottoman  vessels  respectively. 

See  as  to  this  treaty,  Mtpra,  $  165. 

Paraguay. 

(1859.) 

Art.  YII.  All  vessels  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
are  to  be  deemed  vessels  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  all  vessels  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  Paraguay,  are  to  be  deemed  Paraguayan  vessels,  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  treaty,  be  deemed  vessels  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  Para- 
guayan vessels,  respectively. 

Pbru. 

(1870.) 

Art.  XXV.  Both  contracting  parties  likewise  agree  that  when  one  of  them  shall  be 
•engaged  in  war  the  vessels  ef  the  other  must  be  furnished  with  sea-letters,  patents, 
or  passports,  in  which  shall  be  expressed  the  name,  burden  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
name  and  place  of  residence  of  the  owner  and  master,  or  captain  thereof,  in  order  that 
it  may  appear  that  the  vessel  really  and  truly  belongs  to  citizens  of  the  said  other  party. 
It  is  also  agreed  that  such  vessel,  being  laden,  besides  the  sea-letters,  patents,  or  pass, 
ports,  shall  be  provided  with  manifests  or  certificates  containing  the  particulars  of  the 
cargo,  and  the  place  where  it  was  taken  on  board,  so  that  it  may  be  known  whether 
any  part  of  the  same  consists  of  contraband  or  prohibited  articles ;  which  certificate 
•ball  be  made  out  in  the  accustomed  form  by  the  authorities  of  the  port  whence  the 
vessel  sailed ;  without  which  requisites  the  vessel  may  be  detained,  to  be  adUndged 
by  the  competent  tribunals,  and  may  be  declared  good  and  legal  prize,  unless  it  shall 
he  proved  that  the  said  defect  or  omission  was  owning  to  accident,  or  unless  it  shall  be 
satisfied  or  supplied  by  testimony  equivalent  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  tribunals,  I6r 
which  purpose  there  shall  be  allowed  a  reasonable  length  of  time  to  procure  and 
present  it. 

• 

This  treaty  terminated  March  31, 1886 ;  see  wpra,  $  137a. 

Prussia. 

(1785.) 

AsT.  XIV.  And  in  the  same  case  where  one  of  the  parties  is  engaged  in  war  with 
ftDother  power,  that  the  vessels  of  the  neutral  party  may  be  readily  and  certainly 
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known,  it.  is  agreed  that  they  shall  be  proYided  with  sea-letters  or  paaeporte,  whick 
shall  express  the  name,  the  property,  and  harden  of  the  yessel,  as  also  tke  naais 
and  dwelling  of  the  master ;  which  passports  shall  be  made  oat  in  good  and  dss 
forms  (to  be  settled  by  oonyentions  between  the  parties  whenever  oocasien  shall  n- 
qnire),  shall  be  renewed  as  often  as  the  vessel  shall  retnm  into  port,  and  sball  be  ex- 
hibited whensoever  required,  as  well  in  the  open  sea  as  in  port.  But  if  the  said  vess^ 
be  under  convoy  of  one  or  more  vessels-of-war  belonging  to  the  neatral  party,  tks^ 
simple  declaration  of  the  officer  commanding  the  convoy,  that  the  said  vessel  1>eloiigs 
to  the  party  of  which  he  is,  shall  be  considered  as  establishing  the  fact,  and  ahaJl  i^ 
lieve  both  parties  from  the  tronble  of  farther  examination. 

This  treaty  terminated  Oct.,  1796,  by  its  own  limitation.    See  ntpro,  (  137«. 

(1799.) 

Abt.  XIY.  To  insure  to  the  vessels  of  the  two  contracting  parties  the  advantage  of 
being  readily  and  certainly  known  in  time  of  war,  it  is  agreed  that  they  ahaU  be  pio* 
vided  with  the  sea-letters  and  documents  hereafter  specified : 

1.  A  passport,  expressing  the  name,  the  property,  and  the  harden  of  the  vesBel,  as 
also  the  name  and  dwelling  of  the  master,  which  passport  shall  be  made  oat  in  good 
and  dae  form,  shall  be  renewed  as  often  as  the  vessel  shall  return  into  port,  and  shall 
be  exhibited  whensoever  required,  as  well  in  the  open  sea  as  in  port.  Bat  if  the  Tefr> 
sel  be  under  convoy  of  one  or  more  vessels-of-war,  belonging  to  the  neatral  party,  tlis 
simple  declaration  of  the  officer  commanding  the  convoy,  that  the  said  vessel  beloiigK 
to  the  party  of  which  he  is,  shall  be  considered  as  establishing  the  fact,  and  shall  re- 
lieve both  parties  from  the  trouble  of  further  examination. 

As  to  this  clause,  see  comments  by  Judge  Story  in  the  Amiable  Isabella,  ( 
Wheat.,  72. 


As  their  production  ought  to  be  exacted  only  when  one  qf  the  contracting 
shall  be  at  war,  and  as  their  exhibition  ought  to  have  no  other  object  than  to  prove 
the  neutrality  of  the  vessel,  its  cargo,  and  company,  they  shall  not  be  deemed  abB»> 
lately  necessary  on  board  such  vessels  belonging  to  the  neutral  party  as  shall  havt 
sailed  from  its  ports  before  or  within  three  months  after  the  Government  shall  havs 
been  informed  of  the  state  of  war  in  which  the  belligerent  party  shall  be  engaged,  la 
the  interval,  in  default  of  these  specific  documents,  the  neutrality  of  the  vessel  may 
be  established  by  such  other  evidence  as  the  tribunals  authonzed  to  Judge  of  the* 
may  deem  sufficient. 

Terminated  by  limitation  June  22,  1810 ;  see  tiipra,  $$  137a,  149. 

San  Salvadob. 

(1870.) 

Abt.  XXII.  To  avoid  all  kinds  of  vexation  and  abuse  in  the  examination  of  the 
relating  to  the  ownership  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  two  oontnei^ 
ing  parties,  they  have  agreed,  and  do  hereby  agree,  that  in  case  one  of  them  ahoold  h* 
engaged  in  war,  the  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  other  naost  b» 
fhmished  with  sea-letters  or  passports  expressing  the  name,  property,  and  bnlk  of 
the  ship,  as  also  the  name  and  place  of  habitation  of  the  master  and  commander  f£ 
the  said  vessel,  in  order  that  it  may  thereby  appear  that  the  ship  really  and  truly  be- 
longs to  the  citizens  of  one  of  the  parties.  They  have  likewise  agreed  that  when  sonh 
ships  have  a  cargo,  they  shall  also  be  provided,  besides  the  said  sea-lettexB  or  passporti^ 
with  certificates  containing  the  several  particulars  of  the  cargo  and  the  place  irhenot 
the  ship  sailed,  so  that  it  may  be  known  whether  any  forbidden  or  contraband  gooda 
are  on  board  the  same ;  which  certificates  shall  be  made  out  by  the  officers  of  the 
place  whence  the  ship  sailed,  in  the  accustomed  form  ;  without  which  requisites  asid 
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may  be  detained  to  be  adjudged  by  tbe  competent  tribunal,  and  may  be  d»- 
slflured  lawitil  prize,  unless  the  said  defect  shall  be  proved  to  be  owing  to  acoidenty 
^  flihall  be  satisfied  or  supplied  by  testimony  entirely  equiyalent. 

The  same  proyision  is  in  treaty  of  1860. 

Spain. 

(1796.) 

.  XYU.  To  the  end  that  all  manner  of  dissensions  and  quarrels  may  be 
Avoided  and  preyented  on  one  side  and  the  other,  it  is  agreed,  that  in  case  either  of 
tlie  parties  hereto  should  be  engaged  in  a  war,  the  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  the 
vabjects  or  people  of  the  other  party  must  be  furnished  with  sea-letters  or  passports, 
expressing  the  name,  property,  and  bulk  of  the  ship,  as  also  the  name  and  place  of 
lufc1>itation  of  the  master  or  commander  of  the  said  ship,  that  it  may  appear  thereby 
-tliAt  the  ship  really  and  truly  belongs  to  the  subjects  of  one  of  the  parties,  whioh 
passport  shall  be  made  oi^t  and  granted  according  to  the  form  annexed  to  this  treaty. 
TThey  shall  likewise  be  recalled  every  year,  that  is.  if  the  ship  happens  to  return  home 
irithin  the  space  of  a  year. 

It  ie  likewise  agreed  that  such  ships,  being  laden,  are  to  be  provided  not  only  with 

passports  as  above  mentioned,  but  also  with  certificates,  containing  the  several  par- 

^ionlars  of  the  cargo,  the  place  whence  the  ship  sailed,  that  so  it  may  be  known 

whether  any  forbidden  or  contraband  goods  be  on  board  the  same ;  which  certificates 

ahaU  he  made  out  by  the  officers  of  the  place  whence  the  ship  sailed  in  the  accns- 

^tomed  form.    And  if  any  one  shall  think  it  fit  or  advisable  to  express  in  the  said  oer- 

'tifioates  the  person  to  whom  the  goods  on  board  belong,  he  may  freely  do  so :  With- 

>oat  which  requisites  they  may  be  sent  to  one  of  the  ports  of  the  other  contracting 

party,  and  adjudged  by  the  competent  tribunal,  according  to  what  is  above  set  forth, 

thai  all  the  circumstances  of  this  omission  having  been  well  examined,  they  shall  be 

adjudged  to  be  legal  prizes,  unless  they  shall  give  legal  satisfaction  of  their  property 

<l>y  testimony  entirely  equivalent. 

In  the  Amiable  Isabella,  6  Wheat.,  1,  it  was  held  that  the  first  clause  of  the 
above  treaty  is  inoperative,  from  the  failure  of  the  treaty  to  annex  the  fqrm 
of  passport. 

A  note  as  to  this  omission  is  given  in  its  place,  9upra,  i  161. 

SWBDBN. 

(1783.) 

Abt.  XL  In  order  to  avoid  and  prevent  on  both  sides  all  disputes  and  discord,  it  is 
agreed  that,  in  case  one  of  the  parties  shall  be  engaged  in  a  war,  the  ships  and  vessels 
belonging  to  the  subjects  or  inhabitants  of  the  other  shall  be  fhrnished  with  sea-let- 
ters or  passports,  expressing  the  name,  property,  and  port  of  the  vessel,  and  also  the 
tame  and  place  of  abode  of  the  master  or  commander  of  the  said  vessel,  in  order  that 
it  may  thereby  appear  that  the  said  vessel  really  and  truly  belongs  to  the  subjects  of 
the  one  or  the  other  party.  These  passports,  which  shall  be  drawn  up  in  good  and 
dae  Ibrm,  shall  be  renewed  every  time  the  vessel  returns  home  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  said  vessels,  when  loaded,  shall  be  provided  not  only 
with  sea-letters,  but  also  with  certificates  containing  a  particular  account  of  the 
cargo,  the  place  from  which  the  vessel  sailed,  and  that  of  her  destination,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  known  whether  they  carry  any  of  the  prohibited  or  contraband  mer- 
chandises mentioned  in  the  9th  article  of  the  present  treaty ;  which  certificates  shall 
he  made  out  by  the  offloers  of  the  place  firom  which  the  vessel  shall  depart. 
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Two  SiCILIBS. 

(1855.) 

Abt.  IX.  The  national  character  of  the  vesselB  of  the  respeotiTe  oonntriea  ahaU  ba 
recognized  and  admitted  by  each  of  the  parties,  according  to  its  own  lawa  and  speeial 
rnlea,  by  means  of  papers  granted  by  the  competent  authorities  to  the  c^taiiis  or  inaa- 
ters.  And  no  vessels  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  be  entitled  to  profit  by 
the  immunities  and  advantages  granted  in  the  present  treaty,  unless  they 
vided  with  the  proper  papers  and  certificates,  as  required  by  the  regnlatioDs 
in  the  respective  countries,  to  establish  their  tonnage  and  their  nationalily. 

This  country  has  been  absorbed  in  Italy.    See  supra,  $(  ISTa,  152. 

Tbipoll 

(1796.) 

Abt.  IY .  Proper  passports  are  to  be  given  to  all  vessels  of  both  paxtiea,  by  whisk 
they  are  to  be  known.  And  considering  the  distance  between  the  two  oountrles^  eigfal* 
een  months  from  the  date  of  this  treaty  shall  be  allowed  for  procuring  aueh 
During  this  interval  the  other  papers  belonging  to  such  vessels  shall  be 
their  protection. 

See  Article  VI,  treaty  of  1805. 

Tunis. 

(1797.) 

Art.  IY.  On  both  sides  sufficient  passports  shall  be  given  to  vessels,  that  thej 
be  known  and  treated  as  friendly ;  and,  considering  the  distance  between  the  two 
countries,  a  term  of  eighteen  months  is  given,  within  which  term  respect  shall  bs 
paid  to  the  said  passports,  without  requiring  the  cong€  or  document  (whioh,  at  Turnip 
is  called  testa),  but  after  the  said  term  the  cong^  shsU  be  presented. 

■ 

Yenkzubla. 

(1836.) 

Abt.  Y.  For  the  better  understanding  of  the  preceding  article,  and  taking  into  eott- 
sideration  the  actual  state  of  the  commercial  marine  of  the  Bepublio  of  Yenesnelay  il 
has  been  stipulated  and  agreed  that  all  vessels  belonging  exclusively  to  aeitiaenor 
citizens  of  said  Bepublic,  and  whose  captain  is  also  a  citizen  of  the  same,  though  ths 
constrnction  or  crew  are  or  may  be  foreign,  shall  be  considered,  for  all  the  objeots  cf 
this  treaty,  as  a  Yenezuelan  vessel. 

Repeated  in  Art.  YIII,  treaty  of  1860. 

Art.  XXII.  To  avoid  all  kind  of  vexation  and  abuse  in  the  examination  of  the  papeia 
relating  to  the  ownership  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  two  oontraet- 
ing  parties,  they  have  agreed,  and  do  agree,  that  in  case  one  of  them  should  be  en- 
gaged in  war,  the  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  other  must  be  fur- 
nished with  sea-letters,  or  passports,  expressing  the  name,  property,  and  bulk  of  the 
ships,  as  also  the  name  and  place  of  habitation  of  the  master  or  commander  of  said 
vessel,  in  order  that  it  may  thereby  appear  that  said  ship  really  and  truly  belongs  to 
the  citizens  of  one  of  the  parties;  they  have  likewise  agreed  that  such  ship,  bting 
laden,  besides  the  said  sea-letters,  or  passports,  shall  also  be  provided  with  certificates 
containing  the  several  particulars  of  the  cargo,  and  the  place  whence  the  ship  sailed^ 
so  that  it  may  be  known  whether  any  forbidden  or  contraband  goods  be  on  board  the 
same;  which  certificates  shall  be  made  out  by  the  officers  of  the  plaoe  whenoe  the 
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ship  sailed,  in  the  aoonstomed  form.  Without  each  reqnigitee  said  yessels  may  be^ 
detained,  to  be  adjudged  by  the  competent  tribonal,  and  may  be  declared  legal  prise^ 
unless  the  said  defect  shall  be  proved  to  be  owing  to  accident,  and  satisfied  or  supplied 
by  testimony  entirely  equivalent. 

This  treaty  terminated  by  notice  Jan.,  1851;  see  nipra,  $$  137a,  165a. 

(1860.) 

Abt.  XVI,  And  that  captures  on  light  suspicions  may  be  avoided,  and  i]^urie» 
thenoe  arising  prevented,  it  is  agreed  that,  when  one  party  shall  be  engaged  in  war» 
and  the  other  party  be  neutral,  the  ships  of  the  neutral  party  shall  be  furnished  with 
paasports,  that  it  may  appear  thereby  that  the  ships  really  belong  to  the  citizens  of 
tlie  neutral  party;  they  shall  be  valid  for  any  number  of  voyages,  but  shall  be  re-^ 
newed  every  year — that  is,  if  the  ship  happens  to  return  home  in  the  space  of  a  year.. 
If  the  ships  are  laden,  they  shall  be  provided,  not  only  with  the  passports  above  men- 
tioned, but  also  with  certificates,  so  that  it  may  be  known  whether  they  carry  any  con- 
traband goods.  No  other  paper  shall  be  required,  any  usage  or  ordinance  to  the  con- 
notwithstanding.  And  if  it  shall  not  appear  from  the  said  certificates  that  there 
I'oontraband  goods  onboard,  the  ships  shall  be  permitted  to  proceed  on  their  yoy- 
If  it  shall  appear  from  the  certificates  that  there  are  contraband  goods  on  board 
any  aoch  ship,  and  the  commander  of  the  same  shall  offer  to  deliver  them  up,  the  offer 
•hall  be  accepted,  and  a  receipt  for  the  same  shall  be  given,  and  the  ship  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  pursue  its  voyage,  unless  the  quantity  of  the  contraband  goods  be  greater 
than  can  conveniently  be  received  on  board  ihe  ship  -of-war  or  privateer ;  in  which 
oaee,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  just  detention,  the  ship  shall  be  carried  into  the  nearest  safe. 
and  convenient  port  for  the  delivery  of  the  same. 

If  any  ship  shall  not  be  furnished  with  such  passport  or  certificates  as  are  above  re- 
qnifed  for  the  same,  such  case  may  be  examined  by  a  proper  Judge  or  tribunal ;  and  if 
It  shall  appear  from  other  documents  or  proofs,  admissible  by  the  usage  of  nations,  that 
the  ship  belongs  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  neutral  party,  it  shall  not  be  confls- 
aated,  but  shall  be  released  with  her  cargo  (contraband  goods  excepted),  and  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  on  her  voyage. 

If  the  master  of  a  ship,  named  in  the  passport,  should  happen  to  die,  or  be  removed 
by  any  other  cause,  and  another  put  in  his  place,  the  ship  and  cargo  shall,  nevertheless, 
be  equally  secure,  and  the  passport  remain  in  full  force. 

This  treaty  terminated  by  notice,  Oct.  22, 1670. '  See  supra,  $  137a. 

The  above  clauses  are  cited,  not  as  establishiog  as  a  principle  of  the 
law  of  nations  that  sea  letters  or  passports  are  proof  of  a  ship's  nation- 
ality, bat  as  showing  that  they  were  at  the  time  generally  recognized 
as  having  this  effect. 

"  No  sea-letter  or  other  document  certifying  or  proving  any  vessel  to 
be  the  property  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be  issued,  except 
to  vessels  duly  registered,  or  enrolled  and  licensed  as  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  vessels  which  shall  be  wholly  owned  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  furnished  with  or  entitled  to  sea-letters  or  other 
custom-house  documents."    [Act  Mar.  20, 1810.  | 

Bey.  Stat,  $  4190. 

*^Abt.  14.  Marine  documents  consist  of  certificates  of  registry  and 
enrolment,  and  licenses.    B.  S.,  4312  and  4319. 

'^Abt.  15.  In  addition  to  these,  sea-letters  and  passports  for  vessels 
may  be  issued  through  collectors,  on  application,  to  registered  vessels 
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engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  by  sea,  as  an  additional  protection  and 
evidence  of  nationality.  They  are  to  be  in  all  eases  sorr^idered  wiQi 
the  certificate  of  registry  at  the  expiration  of  the  voyage.  B.  S«p  4306 
and  4307. 

^'Abt.  93.  Foreign-bnilt  or  denationalized  vessels  porchased  and 
wholly  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  whether  pnrekased  of 
bellifi:erents  or  uentrals  daring  a  war  to  which  the  United  States  are 
not  a  party,  or  in  peace,  of  foreign  owners,  are  entitled  to  the  protee- 
tion  of  the  authorities  and  flag  of  the  United  States,  as  the  property  d 
American  citizens,  although  no  register,  enrolment,  license,  or  otiier 
marine  document,  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  can  be 
lawfally  i^fsned  to  such  vessels. 

^^Abt.  94.  To  enable,  however,  the  owners  of  a  vessel  so  circam- 
4stanced,  to  protect  their  rights,  if  molested  or  questioned,  the  collector 
of  the  customs,  though  forbidden  by  law  to  grant  any  marine  docann^itf 
may  lawfully  make  record  of  the  bill  of  sale  in  his  office,  anthenticatB 
its  validity  in  form  and  substance,  and  deliver  to  the  owner  a  certificate  to 
that  efiect,  certifying,  also,  that  the  owner  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

^^  These  facts,  thus  authenticated,  if  the  transfer  was  in  good  faith, 
entitle  the  vessel  to  protection  as  the  lawful  property  of  a  citizen  of  tlie 
United  States;  and  the  authentication  of  the  bill  of  sale  and  of  citiJEeii- 
ship  will  he  prima  facie  proof  of  such  good  faith." 

Treasniy  Regulatioos,  1884. 

In  U.  S.  V,  Rogers,  2  Sumner,  342  (1838),  it  may  be  inferred  fiorn 
Judge  Story's  opinion  that  a  ship  without  proper  municipal  papers  is 
not  an  ^^  American  vessel''  under  the  statute  of  March  3, 1835,  Bev.  Stat, 
§  5359,  making  revolt  indictable.  8.  P.  U.  8.  v.  Jenkins,  1  N.  Y.  Leg. 
Obs.,  344,  But  in  U.  S.  v.  Peterson,  1  Wood,  and  M.,  305  (1846)^  it  was 
held  by  Judge  Woodbury  that  an  indictment  in  such  case  could  be  sus- 
tained on  proof  that  the  vessel  was  owned  by  American  citizens  and 
sailed  from  an  American  port.  And  in  U.  S.  v.  Seagrist,  4  Blatch.,  420 
(1860),  it  was  held  that  proof  of  American  ownership  alone  was  sufficient 
^^  The  objection  that  no  documentary  proof,  such  as  a  bill  of  sale  or 
registry,  was  put  in  establishing  the  national  Qharacter  of  the  vessel, 
cannot  avail  the  defendants.  The  master  testified  that  she  was  owned 
in  this  city,  by  American  citizens,  and  it  was  only  necessary  for  the 
prosecution  to  prove  that  she  was  American  property  to  support  the 
indictment.  It  was  not,  in  any  way,  an  issue,  on  the  trial,  whether  she 
was  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  an  American  bottom,  under  our  revenue 
laws.  The  only  fact  involved  was  whether  she  was  American  property, 
and  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.    (3  Kent's  Com.,  130, 132, 150)." 

Betts,  J.,  U.  S.  V.  Seagrist,  4  Blatchf.,  421. 

*'  In  Marshall  (p.  317)  a  distinction  is  made  between  a  passport  and  a 
sea-letter.  The  former  is  defined  to  be  a  permission  from  a  neutral  to  a 
master  of  a  ship  to  proceed  on  the  voyage  proposed,  and  usually  con- 
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tains  his  name  and  residence,  the  name,  description,  and  destination  of 
the  ship,  with  snch  other  matters  as  the  practice  of  the  place  reqaires. 
This  document  he  describes  as  essentially  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
every  ship.    •    •    • 

**•  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  m  common  with  other 
commercial  nations,  to  encoarage  their  own  ships.  Oar  navigation  act 
enamerates  and  describes  certain  vessels,  and  emphatically  denominates 
them  ships  or  vessels  of  the  United  States.  Their  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics are  that  they  are  built,  owned,  and  commanded  by  citizens 
of  this  country.  They  are  registered  with  the  collector  and  are  entitled 
to  a  certificate  called  a  register.  This  register  is  of  itself  coniiddered  a 
€5ompetent  document  to  prove  the  ship  American,  and  would  in  most 
cases  serve  as  a  sufficient  protection  against  capture.  But  cases  occur 
¥7herein  this  register  is  not  granted  to  vessels  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
United  3tates.  The  principal  case  is  where  the  vessel  is  built  out  of 
the  country.  In  such  case  the  collector  cannot  grant  a  register ;  but  it 
being  proper  and  necessary  that  the  owner  should  have  some  document 
to  protect  his  property  against  the  rapacity  of  cruisers  on  the  ocean, 
and  to  establish  his  neutrality,  a  formula  has  been  devised  and  is 
granted,  called  a  certificate  of  ownership.  With  a  view  to  the  encour- 
ai^D^  0^  shipbuilding  in  this  country  a  discrimination  is  also  made  in 
tbe  duties  of  tonnage.  Ships  of  the  United  States  pay  at  the  rate  of  6 
cents  per  ton :  ships  built  within  the  United  States  after  a  certain 
period,  but  belonging  wholly,  or  in  part,  to  foreigners,  30  cents  per  ton ; 
and  all  other  ships  50  cents  a  ton.  Hence,  under  both  heads  of  own- 
ership and  the  place  of  building  all  vessels  are  considered,  by  our  laws, 
under  four  distinct  views :  (1)  Vessels  of  the  United  States.  (2)  Ves- 
sels built  in  the  United  States  owned  by  foreigners.  (3)  Vessels  built 
oat  of  the  United  States  owned  by  citizens.  (4)  Vessels  built  out  of 
the  United  States  owned  by  foreigners. 

^^  Vessels  of  the  first  and  third  classes,  being  owned  by  citizens,  are 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Government.  The  second  and  fourth 
classes^  being  owned  by  foreigners,  cannot  receive  any  documents  which 
would  m  the  least  protect  them  from  capture.  To  encourage  our  own 
Hbip-building,  vessels  of  the  United  States  pay  but  a  small  duty  of  6 
cents ;  vessels  built  and  owned  here  by  foreigners,  pay  a  duty  of  30 
cents ;  and  if  our  citizens  will  go  into  foreign  countries  to  build,  or  to 
l>archase  vessels,  they  are  put  on  the  same  footing  as  foreigners,  owning 
foreign  vessels,  with  regard  to  the  rate  of  duties,  although  as  citizens 
>  they  have  a  right  to  demand  the  protecting  hand  of  the  Government  for 
their  property.  Hence  arises  the  division  of  vessels  owned  by  citizens 
into  two  classes,  vessels  of  the  United  States  or  registered  vessels,  and 
vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  certificated  but 
not  registered.  The  owners  of  the  latter  description  of  vessels,  consid- 
ering this  certificate  of  ownership  as  a  sufficient  shield  for  neutral  prop- 
erty, denominated  it  a  sea-letter ;  and  it  may  have  obtained  that  ap- 
pellation at  the  time  our  first  navigation  act  was  passed,  which  was  in 
the  year  1789,  some  years  before  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  set  forth  in  the  bill  of  exceptions,  was  written.  This  term 
was  at  a  subsequent  period  ingrafted  into  our  statute  book,  m  I  shall 
presently  show. 

^^In  the  year  1793,  when  a  general  war  was  kindled  in  Europe,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  order  that  our  vessels  might  enjoy 
the  benefits  stipulated  by  treaties  and  be  generally  protected  against 
the  depredations  of  the  belligerents,  ordered  documents  to  be  furnished 
from  the  custom-houses  to  all  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  citizens 
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of  the  United  States.  This  docament  is  denominated  iu  the  letter  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  sea-letter,  and  is  the  formula  of  the 
passport  adopted  in  the  treaties,  and  was  given  to  certificated  as  well  as 
to  registered  vessels.  This  was  a  mere  Executive  regulation  uuaathor- 
ized  by  any  existing  statute,  and  so  it  continued  until  the  1st  of  June, 
1796,  when  an  act  was  passed  directing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  pre- 
pare a  form  whic^h,  when  approved  by  the  President,  should  be  deemed 
the  form  of  a  passport  for  ships  and  vessels  of  the  United  State8.  The 
form  adopted  was  the  same  as  described  in  the  treaties.  It  was  so  con- 
structed in  order  that  we  might  have  the  benefit  of  those  treaties. 
The  passports  exhibited  by  the  plaintiffs  were  issued  subsequent  to 
179G,  and,  although  conformable  to  the  formulas  prescribed  in  the  trea- 
ties, they  emanated  from  this  statute.  And  here  two  remarkable  dr 
cnmstances  occurred;  the  term  sea  letter  in  the  treaties  was  dropped 
in  the  statute,  and  the  word  passport  adopted ;  and  the  passport  was 
only  authorized  to  be  granted  to  registered  vessels.  This  must  have 
been  considered  as  a  negation  of  the  rights  of  the  Executive  heretofore 
exercised  of  granting  passports  to  certificated  vessels. "  Hence,  the  cer- 
tificate of  American  ownership  being  their  only  guard,  this  certificate 
was  emphatically  denominated  their  sea-letter  or  protection. 

'*The  case  before  us  occurred  in  the  year  1798,  two  ^'ears  after  the 
passing  of  the  statute  authorizing  the  granting  of  ])assports  only  to 
registered  ships.    Inconveniences  having  been  sustained  from  this  dis- 
crimination, and  certificate<l  ships  being  thus  deprived  of  so  important 
a  document,  a  law  was  passed  on  the  2d  day  of  March,  1803,  and  direct- 
ing that  every  unregistered  ship  or  vessel  owned  by  a  citizen  or  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  sailing  with  a  sea-letter,  going  to  any  foreign 
country,  should  be  furnished  with  a  passport,  prescribed  in  the  former 
act,  for  ships  and  vessels  of  the  TJnitexi  States.    Tbfs  statute  is  one  of 
the  only  two  that  contain  the  term  sea-letter,  and  that- it  is  used  here 
iu  the  sense  of  a  certificate  of  ownership  cannot  be  doubted.     A  pass- 
))ort  is  to  be  granted  to  a  vessel  owned  by  a  citizen  sailing  with  a  sea- 
letter.    The  passport  authorize<l  by  a.  former  statute  is  precisely  the 
same  with  the  sea-letter  or  passport  of  the  treaties.    If,  then,  by  thetenn 
sea-letter  in  this  statute,  is  intended  the  sea-letter  or  passport  of  the 
treaty,  the  provision  is  superfluous  and  idle,  because  it  provides  for  what 
already  exists ;  and  changing  the  terms  to  the  construction  insisted  on  by 
the  defendants,  the  statute  would  read  thus:  *That  every  unregistered 
ship,  sailing  with  a  sea-letter,  and  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the    (Jnited 
States,  shall  be  furnished  with  a  sea-letter,'  that  is,  provided  with  what  | 
it  already  possessed.    The  only  way  to  escape  from  this  absurdity  is 
to  adopt  the  certificate  of  ownership  as  the  true  and  legitimate  sea-letter 
But  this  is  not  all.    Another  statute  was  passed  on  the  14th  day  of 
April,  1802,  where  the  word  sea-letter  is  used  precisely-  iu  the  sense 
now  contended  for.    The  statute  declares  that  *•  the  second  section  of  the 
act  to  retain  a  further  sum  or  drawback  for  the  expenses  incident  to  the 
allowance  and  payment  thereof,  and  in  lieu  of  stamp  duties  or  de- 
bentures,' shall  not  be  deemed  to  operate  on  unregistered  ships  or  vessels 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  passing  the  said 
act  in  those  cases  where  such  ship  or  vessel  at  that  time  jiossessed  a 
sea-letter  or  other  regular  document,  issued  from  a  customhouse  of  the 
United  States,  proving  such  a  ship  or  vessel  to  be  American  property. 
This  i)rovision  is  intended  to  operate  in  favor  of  unregistered  vessels 
owned  by  citizens.    And  the  term  sea-letter  is  used  as  synonymoos 
with  a  regular  document  issued  by  a  custom-house  of  the  United  States 
to  certificated  vessels. 
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*'I  consider,  therefore,  the  term  sea-letter,  although  variously  under- 
stood on  former  occasions,  yet  as  now  adopted,  naturalize!,  and  legiti- 
mated in  our  statute  book,  and  its  meaning  perfectly  defined,  in  the 
sense  contended  for  by  the  plaintiffs.  Though  mentioned  in  certain 
treaties  as  synonymous  with  passports,  yet  by  statutes  subsequently 
created,  the  term  passport  is  exclusively  used,  and  the  word  sea-letter 
transferred  and  attached  to  a  different  idea.  ^  The  court  ought,  there- 
fore, to  have  decided  that  the  legal,  technical  sea-letter,  contemplated 
by  the  supreme  legislature,  and  spoken  of  in  our  statutes,  was  the  certifi- 
cate ot  ownership  granted  to  unregistered  vessels  belonging  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States.'' 

Slegbt  V.   Hartsborne,  2  Juhns.  (N.  Y.);  531,543.    Cliuton,  Senator,  fi^iviog 
opinion  of  majority  of  court. 

"  The  insurance  was  upon  '  the  ^ood  American  ship,  called  the  Rod- 
man.'   These  words  amount  to  a  warranty  that  the  ship  was  American, 
according  to  the  settled  construction  of  the  phrase  both  in  this  and  in  the 
English  courts.   (1  Johns.  Cas.,341;  2  i6id.,168;  3  Bos.  &  Pull., 201, 506, 
610,  514,  531 ;  6  East's  Rep.,  382.)    A  warranty  that  the  property  is 
American  nndoubttdly  means  that  it  is  not  only  so  in  fact,  but  that  it 
shall  be  clothed  with  the  requisite  evidence  of  its  American  character, 
for  the  purpose  of  protection,  and  in  reference  the  law  of  nations,  under 
the  sanction  of  which  the  voyage  in  question  was  to  be  conducted.     (1 
Johns.  Cas.,  365;  2  ibid,,  148.)    It  was  proved  that  the  ship  was  owned 
by  the  plaintiff,  and  that  he  was  an  American  citizen ;  and,  from  the 
case,  we  are  to  conclude  that  the  6hip  had  all  the  papers  requisite  for 
an  American  vessel,  except  an  American  register.    The  ease  is  some- 
what equivocal  upon  that  point;  but  this  we  think  to  be  the  better 
construction  of  it.    If  she  had  riot  the  documents  required  by  our 
treaties,  it  ought  to  have  been  made  a  distinct,  substantive  ground  of 
objection  at  the  trial.    The  case  states  'that  the  defendants'  counsel 
moved  for  a  non-suit,  on  the  ground  that  the  vessel  was  warranted  by 
the  policy  to  be  an  American  vessel,  and  that  the  plaintiff  had  pro- 
duced no  proof  of  her  being  such;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  appeared, 
from  the  testimony  in  the  cause,  that  she  was  only  a  sea-letter  vessel, 
without  an  American  register.'    This  was  an  admission  that  she  was  a 
fiea  letter  vessel,  though  the  competent  proof  of  that  fact  is  not  dis- 
closed in  the  case,  and  the  defendants  evidently  placed  their  motion  Ibr 
a  nou  suit  on  the  single  ground  of  the  want  of  a  register.     If  anything 
was  wanted  to  show  a  compliance  with  the  warranty,  except  the  regis- 
ter, it  ought  to  have  been  expressly  so  stated.    The  presumption  must 
be,  after  verdict,  and  upon  this  case,  that  every  objection  was  supphed. 
We  are  then  reduced  to  this  single  point :  Was  the  want  of  a  register  a 
breach  of  the  warranty  f    At  the  time  the  policy  was  underwritten, 
there  were  two  kinds  of  American  vessels,  the  one  registered,  and  the 
other  unregistered  and  carrying  a  sea-letter,  or  an  official  certificate  of 
ownership,  and  both  kinds  were  recognized  by  law  as  American  ves- 
sels, tliough  the  former  was  entitled  to  higher  privileges  under  the  laws 
of  Congress.    (6  Laws  U.  S.,  72.)    But  in  reference  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions, and  to  security  upon  the  high  seas,  both  species  of  vessels  were 
equally  entitled  to  protection  as  American  property.    There  was  no  use 
iii  requiring  a  register  for  any  object  within  the  purview  of  the  war- 
J^nty.    The  want  of  it  did  not  enhance  the  risk.    *  It  is  a  known  and 
established  rule,'  says  Sir  William  Scott,  in  the  case  of  the  Vigilantia 
(l  Rob.,  113),  'that  if  a  vessel  is  navigating  under  the  pass  of  a  foreign 
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country,  she  is  considered  as  bearing  the  national  character  of  that  na- 
tion under  wbose  pass  she  sails ;  she  makes  a  part  of  its  navigation, 
and  is  in  every  respect  liable  to  be  considered  as  a  vessel  of  that  coun- 
try.' What  was  said  by  Lord  Alvanley  in  Bearing  v.  Claggett  (3  Bos.  & 
Pull.,  201)  is  not  applicable,  nor  does  it  affect  this  doctrine.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  warranty  of  a  ship  to  be  American  required  an  Ameri- 
can register,  under  our  navigation  act  and  the  French  treaty,  and  that 
the  privilege  of  carrying  the  American  flag,  as  a  safe-condact  among 
belligerent  powers,  was  to  be  denied  to  all  ships  not  sailing  unde^  a 
compliance  with  that  act.  The  act  he  referred  to  was  passed  in  1792 
(2  Laws  U.  S.,  131),  and  declared  that  none  but  registered  vessels  should 
be  deemed  vessels  of  the  United  States  entitled  to  the  benefits  and 
privileges  appertaining  to  such  vessels.  He  was  not  then  apprised  of 
the  distinction  between  registered  and  unregistered  vessels,  and  of  tiie 
legislative  recognition  of  the  latter  as  American  vessels,  entitled  to 
privileges  in  port  as  such,  under,  the  act  of  1802.  The  act  of  1792,  to 
which  he  referred,  seems,  by  its  terms,  to  have  left  unregistered  yes- 
sels  as  alien  vessels,  and  without  the  protection  of  the  United  States. 
Whether  that  was  or  was  not  the  condition  of  such  vessels  at  that  time 
is  not  now  a  material  inquiry,  since  the  vessel  in  question,  at  the  time 
of  the  warranty,  was  not  only  American  property  in  fact,  but  entitled, 
by  her  sea-letter,  under  our  law  and  under  the  law  of  nations,  to  the  im- 
munities of  the  American  flag.  This  was  equivalept  to  what  was  termed 
by  Sir  William  Scott  a  national  pass,  and  so  it  was  considered  in  the 
court  of  errors,  in  the  case  of  Sleght  v.  Hartshorne  (2  Johns.  Bep.,  531).' 

KoQt,  Ch.  J.,  Barker  v.  Phcenix  Ids.  Co.,  S  Johns.  Bep.,  307,  319. 

^^  There  are  two  kiuds  of  American  vessels,  registered  and  unregis- 
tered. The  former  are  entitled  to  greater  privileges  within  the  United 
States  than  the  latter ;  they  pay  less  tonnage,  and  the  goods  imported 
in  them  pay  less  duties.  The  counsel  for  the  defendant  contended,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  words  of  the  insured  are  to  be  taken  most 
strongly  against  himself,  and  therefore  a  registered  vessel  which  is  en- 
titled to  the  highest  privileges  must  be  intended.  This  is  pushing  the 
matter  too  far.  Where  the  words  are  doubtful  they  are  to  be  taken  most 
strongly  against  the  speaker.  But  not  so  where  they  are  sufficientlv 
clear.  There  being  two  kiuds  of  American  bottoms,  if  1  engag^e  that  a 
certain  vessel  is  an  American  bottom,  generally,  my  engagement  is 
complied  with  if  she  is  an  American  bottom  of  either  kind,  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  such  construction  involves  consequences  at  variance  with 
the  object  of  the  agreement.  We  are  then  to  consider  the  object  of  this 
warranty.  It  was  to  insure  to  the  underwriters  that  protection  to  which 
neutrals  are  entitled.  Now,  if  this  object  is  answered  without  a  regis- 
ter, and  if  the  use  of  a  register  is  principally  to  obtain  privileges  of  a 
domestic  nature,  there  is  no  ground  for  asserting  that  the  warranty  con- 
templated a  registered  vessel  exclusively.  But  if,  as  has  been  argued 
by  the  defendants,  an  unregistered  vessel,  though  owned  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  was  at  the  time  of  this  insurance  unprotected  -by  the 
Government  and  deprived  of  those  documents  to  which  foreign  nations 
look,  as  proof  of  neutrality,  then,  indeed,  there  will  be  strong  reason  for 
saying  that  the  warranty  required  a. registered  vessel.  It  is  necessary 
therefore,  to  examine  what  was  the  situation  of  a  vessel  sailing  under  a 
sea-letter  at  the  date  of  this  insurance.  A  good  deal  will  depend  on 
ascertaining  with  precision  the  nature  of  a  sea-letter,  concerning  which 
there  has  been  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  occasioned  prind- 
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pally,  as  it  appears  to  me,  by  confoaDdingit  with  a  different  iDstrnment, 
called  a  certificate  of  owDership.    It  is  provided  by  t'»e  25th  article  of 
our  treaty  with  France  that  the  ships  and  vessels  of  the  people  of  both 
nations  shall  be  furnished  with  sea  letters  or  passports.    From  this  ex- 
pression it  seems  that  a  sea-letter  and  a  passport  were  considered  as  the 
same.    I  presame  that  during  the  Eevolntionary  War  our  vessels  were 
furnished  with  this  document  according  to  treaty.    During  the  peace 
tbat  succeeded,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  omitted,  as  there  was  no  dan- 
ger of  capture.    But  when  war  broke  out  again  between  France  and 
IBngland,  it  became  a  matter  of  importance  that  our  vessels  should  be 
BO  documented  as  to  afford  them  protection  in  their  navigation.    Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  the  attention  of  our  Government  was  very  early 
turned  to  this  subject.    In  a  circular  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  several  collectors,  of  the  13th  of  May,  1793,  he  men- 
tions the  necessity  of  furnishing  <  all  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States  with  sea-letters,  for  their  more  perfect  iden- 
tification and  security.'   This  letter  was  accompanied  with  sea-letters  ac- 
cording to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Oovernment,  and  not  materially 
different  from  tbat  which  had  been  used  in  the  Revolutionary  War.    It 
18  under  the  hand  of  the  President  and  seal  of  the  Onited  States,  coun- 
tersigned by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  contains  the  name  and  burden 
of  the  vessel,  with  the  nature  of  her  cargo,  the  name  of  her  master,  and 
the  voyage  on  which  she  is  bound,  with  permission  to  depart  and  pro- 
ceed on  the  voyage.    It  contains  also  a  declaration  that  oath  has  been 
made  by  the  master,  i>roving  the  vessel  to  be  the  property  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  only.    Underneath  the  signature  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  a  certificate,  signed  by  the  collector  of  the  port  from  whence 
the  vessel  sails,  that  oath  has  been  made  before  him  by  the  master 
that  the  said  vessel  is  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  only.    This 
certificate  is  addressed  to  all  foreign  kings  and  potentates,  and  prays 
that  the  said  master  may  be  received  and  treated  with  kindness  and 
friendship,  etc.    This  sea-letter  being  furnished  to  all  vessels,  regis- 
tered or  unregistered,  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  af- 
forded the  same  protection  to  both.    It  was  a  passport  within  the 
meaning  of  our  treaties  with  France,  Spain,  Holland,  etc.,  nor  have 
we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  its  efficacy  was  called  in  question  by 
either  of  them.    Lord  Alvanley  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been  mis- 
taken when  he  said,  in  the  case  of  Baring,  etc.,  v.  Glaggett  (3  Bos.  & 
Pull.,  213),  that  our  unregistered  vessels  were  not  protected  from  capt- 
ure by  our  treaty  with  France.    It  is  true  by  the  registering  act  of  the 
3l8t  of  December,  1792,  it  is  declared  that  none  other  than  registered 
vessels  ^  should  be  denominated  and  deemed  vessels  of  the  United 
States  entitled  to  the  benefits  and  privileefes  appertaining  to  such 
vessels.'    But  those  benefits  and  privileges"  were  of  a  municipal  nature, 
-with  which  foreign  powers  had  no  concern.    On  the  1st  of  June,  1796, 
an  act  was  ])assed  directing  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  President,  to  prepare  a  foim  of  passport  for  ships  and 
vessels  of  the  United  States  going  to  foreign  countries.    And  by  a  sup- 
plement to  this  act,  passed  the  second  of-  March,  1803,  every  unregis- 
tered ship  or  vessel,  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  sailing 
-with  a  sea  letter,  going  to  any  foreign  country,  is  entitled  to  one  of  the 
passports  created  by  the  original  law.    Hence  it  has  been  concluded 
by  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  that  unregistered  vessels  were  un- 
provided with  a  passport  during  the  interval  between  the  passing  of 
the  acts  of  June,  1796,  and  March,  1803 ;  that  they  carried  in  fact  uoth- 
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ing  but  a  certificate  of  ownership,  which  obtained,  in  commoD  par- 
lance, the  name  of  sea-letter,  but  did  not  operate  as  a  passport.  But  in 
this  I  think  they  are  mistaken.  During  all  that  period  sea-letters  ( which 
were  passports)  were  granted  to  unregistered  vessels,  and  the  passports 
under  the  act  of  June,  1796,  were  what  are  commonly  called  Mediter- 
ranean passports,  rendered  necessary  by  our  treaty  with  the  Dey  of  Al- 
giers, on  the  5th  of  September,  1795,  by  the  fourth  article  of  which  eight- 
een months  were  allowed  for  furnishing  the  ships  of  the  United  States 
with  passports.  The  sea-letters  which  operated  as  passports  among 
the  European  nations  are  printed  in  the  English,  French,  Spanish,  and 
Dutch  languages.  But  the  Mediterranean  passports  are  in  the  English 
language  only,  ornamented  with  an  engraving  and  indented  at  the  top, 
so  that  the  Algerines  might  easily  distinguish  them  by  the  eye,  and 
by  an  examination  of  the  indented  part.  Mr.  Dallas'  argument  has 
thrown  light  upon  the  subject  of  passports  and  sea-letters.  From  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  acts  and  papers  to  which  he  referred,  £  am  sat- 
isfied that  his  view  of  the  subject  wa«  correct.  The  result  of  all  this 
is,  that  when  the  insurance  in  question,  was  made,  the  brig  Kosina  was 
furnished  with  all  the  documents  which  an  American  unregistereti  ves 
sel  ought  to  have,  and  with  all  the  documents  necessary  to  protect  her 
against  the  European  belligerents.  As  to  the  Algerines,  we  were  at 
peace  with  them.  At  any  rate  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  danprer  from 
that  quarter  could  have  been  apprehended  in  a  voyage  from  New  Or- 
leans to  Philadelphia,  and  therefore  it  is  entitled  to  no  consideration 
in  the  construction  of  the  warranty.  Upon  the  whole  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  warranty  was  complied  with,  and  therefore  judgment  should  be 
entered  for  the  plaintiff. 

Tilghman,  C.  J.,  in  Griffith  v.  Ins.  Co.,  5  Binu.  (Pa.),  464,466/.  (1813). 

"It  is  the  usage  of  American  vessels  to  take  sea-letters  in  voyages 
to  Europe,  but  to  the  West  Indies  and  coastwise,  they  most  generally 
sail  with  a  certificate  only.^ 

Hoffman,  arguendo,  in  Sleght  r.  Rhinelander,  1  Johns.,  197. 

"The  title  to  a  ship  acquired  by  purchase  passes  by  writing.  A  bill 
of  sale  is  the  true  and  proper  muuiment  of  title  to  a  ship,  and  one  which 
the  maritime  courts  of  all  nations  will  look  for,  and  in  their  ordinarr 
practice  require.  In  Scotland  a  written  conveyance  of  property  in 
ships  has,  by  custom,  become  essential ;  and  in  England  it  is  made  ab- 
solutely necessary  by  statute  with  regard  to  British  subjects.  Posses- 
sion of  a  ship  and  acts  of  ownership  will,  in  this,  as  in  other  cases  of 
property,  be  i)resumptive  evidence  of  title,  without  the  aid  of  docu- 
mentary proof,  and  will  stand  good  until  that  presumption  is  destroyed 
by  contrary  proof;  and  a  sale  and  delivery  of  a  ship  without  any  bill  of 
sale,  writing,  or  instrument  will  be  good  at  law  as  between  the  parties.*' 

3  Kent  Com.,  130,  citing  The  Sisters,  5  C.  Rob.,  155;  1  Mason,  139;  Weston  r. 
Penniman,  1  ibid,,  306 ;  2  ibid,,  4;$5 ;  Obi  v.  Eagle  Ins.  Co.,  4  ibid,,  390 ;  Code  de 
Commerce,  art.  195.  Robertson  r.  French,  4  East,  130;  Sutton  v.  Back, 2 
Tannt.,  302;  Taggard  v.  Loring,  16  Mass.,  336;  Wendover  o.  Hogleboom, 
7  Johns.,  308;  Bixby  v.  Franklin  Ins.  Co.,  8  Pick.,  86.  Abbott  on  8faip.T 
113;  The  Ameiie,  6  Wall.,  18,  30;  Rice  v.  McLaren,  42  Me.,  157,  166;  Me- 
Mahonv.  Davidson,  12  Minn.,  357,  369,370;  The  Active,  01cott,2d6;  Fon-  I 
taine  v.  Beers,  19  Ala.,  722. 

As  to  policy  of  navigation  laws,  see  Reeve's  Hist,  of  Law  of  Shipping ;  3  Ken( 
Com.  139. 
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^^The  pass  or  passport,  and  the  sea-letter  (sea-brief),  as  RodiDg,  in 
his  Marine  Lexicon,  additionally  names  it,  seems  to  be  a  term  of  doubt- 
fal  and  ambiguous  interpretation  in  the  law ;  for  tbe  sea-brief,  or  sea- 
letter,  according  to  Marshall  (p.  317),  is  a  different  document  from  the 
passport,  relating,  as  he  says,  to  the  nature  and  quautity  of  the  cargo, 
the  place  from  whence  it  comes,  and  its  destination ;  whereas  the  pass- 
port, according  to  the  same  authority,  is  more  particularly  intended  to 
protect  the  ship  and  to  sanction  the  voyage  proposed ;  while  from  the 
author's  text  above  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  pass  there  spoken  of 
extends  equally  to  the  protection  of  ship  and  cargo,  and  is,  from  the 
reference  to  Boding,  indiscriminately  termed  passport  or  sea-letter.  In 
oar  treaties  with  France,  Holland,  and  Spam  the  terms  are  used  synony- 
mously, and  there  relate  solely  to  the  vessel.  Yet  in  Johns.  (N.  Y.) 
Heports,  volume  1,  page  192,  and  volume  /^,  page  531,  where  *  a  vessel 
wui^  warranted  to  sail  under  a  sea  letter  without  a  register,  it  was  suc- 
ceBsfully  contended  that  a  certificate  of  property,  whioh  relates  only  to 
tbe  cargo,  was  in  its  commercial  import  a  sea-letter,  when,  at  the  time 
of  the  trial  of  the  cause,  such  papers  as  a  sea  letter  and  a  certificate  of 
property  appear  to  have  been  distinctly  known  and  used,  the  certifi- 
cate of  ownership  to  prove  the  property  in  regard  to  the  custom-house, 
and  the  sea-letter  to  evince  the  nationality  of  the  vessel  and  to  protect 
the  cargo  from  being  detained  by  a  belligerent.  ^  This  perplexity  seems 
to  arise  from  acts  of  Congress  subsequent  to  the  above  treaties,  in 
which  the  term  sea-letter  is  mostly  abandoned  and  the  word  passport 
adopted ;  and  in  one  of  the  only  two  in  which  the  term  is  used,  the  act 
of  the  second  of  March,  1803,  supplementary  to  an  act  providing  pass- 
|)Oi'ts  for  the  ships  and  vessels  of  the  United  States,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  is  not  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  ap- 
plied in  the  above  treaties;  for,  by  that  act,  vessels  owned  by  a  citizen 
of  the  United  Slates,  and  sailing  with  sea-letters,  are  to  be  furnished 
with  passports  of  the  form  prescribed  by  the  act,  to  which  this  is  a  sup- 
)>lement.  Per  curiam  in  the  above  case :  '  The  passport  authorized  by 
t  he  former  act  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  sea-letter  or  passport  of 
the  treaties.  If,  then,  by  the  term  sea-letter  in  this  statute  is  intended 
the  sea-letter  or  passport  of  the  treaty,  the  provision  is  supei'fluons  and 
idle,  because  it  provides  for  what  already  exists.  The  only  way  to  es- 
cape from  this  absurdity  is  to  adopt  the  certificate  of  ownership  as  the 
true  and  legitimate  sea-letter.  Though  mentioned  in  certain  treaties  a« 
synonymous  with  passport,  yet,  by  statutes  subseqaently  created,  the 
term  passport  is  exclusively  used,  and  the  word  sea-letter  transferred 
aud  attached  to  a  difierent  idea.'  See  also  an  act  of  Congress  of  the  14th 
of  April,  1802,  in  which  the  word  sea-letter  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

^*  What  understanding  is,  then,  to  prevail  with  regard  to  the  distinct 
and  relative  meaning  of  the  terms  passport,  sea-letter,  and  certificate 
of  property  f  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  passport  and  sea- 
letter  are  essentially  the  same,  intended  to  evidence  the  nationality  of 
the  vessel  and  protect  the  cargo  from  belligerents,  while  the  certificate 
of  property  differs  from  it  in  deriving  its  importance  and  validity  from 
tbe  usage  of  the  custom-house  alone,  not  being  prescribed  6y  any  law. 

"The  act  of  Congress  of  1796  directs  the  Secretary  of  State  to  pre- 
pare a  form  of  a  passport  for  the  ships  aud  vessels  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  probable  that  the  term  passport  was  here  intended  to  signify  the 
same  paper  which  had  been  spoken  of  in  our  treaties  with  foreign  pow- 
ers, and  which  is  indiscriminately  termed  sea-letter  or  passport*,  for  the 
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Secretary,  in  the  execution  of  this  duty,  called  the  papers,  which  he  for- 
warded to  the  custom  houses,  sea-letters.  In  the  act  of  1803  anregia- 
tered  vessels,  sailing  with  a  sea-letter,  are  directed  to  be  furnished  on 
application  with  a  passport.  The  word,  when  used  in  this  statate, 
meaus,  as  we  conceive,  a  Mediterranean  pass,  a  paper  entirely  of  do- 
mestic creation,  and  differing  essentially  from  those  papers  required  to 
foe  on  board  by  the  general  law  of  nations.  The  object  of  the  law  of 
1803  then  becomes  manifest,  viz,  to  extend  to  vessels  foreign  built,  but 
o\i  ned  in  this  country,  the  benefit  of  being  protected  under  a  Mediter- 
ranean passport.  But  the  use  of  the  same  word  to  express  in  the  first 
act  a  sea- letter  and  in  the  second  a  Mediterranean  pass  has  created  tJie 
obscurity  which  has  prevailed  upon  this  subject. 

*^  We  subjoin  an  extract  from  a  circular  of  the  Hon.  A.  J.  Dallas,  of 
February  25, 1815,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  collectors  of 
customs  of  the  United  States,  in  which  these  documents  among  others 
are  referred  to,  and  our  view  of  their  relation  to  each  other  partly  sna- 
tained : 

'*  *1.  T/t€  certificate  of  registry, — This  document  is  created  by  our  own 
laws,  and  belongs  exclusively  to  vessels  American  built  and  owned,  or 
such  particular  vessels  as  are  expressly  adopted  by  the  registering  act. 
It  is  an  instrument  which  the  vessel  must  carry,  in  order  to  entitle  her 
to  the  privileges  of  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

*^  ^  2.  The  sea-letter. — This  document  is  an  instrument  of  the  maritime 
law  of  nations,  and  under  the  denomination  of  a  passport,  as  well  as  of  a 
sea-letter,  treaties  sometimes  require  it  to  be  carrie<i  by  the  merchant 
vessels  belonging  to  the  contracting  parties.  It  is  an  instrument  which 
gives  no  privilege  a«  to  duties  of  import ;  but  simply  declares  the 
American  ownership,  and  recommends  the  vessel  to  the  comity  of  na- 
tions. Vessels  are  under  no  legal  obligations  to  carry  a  sea-letter;  and 
indeed  it  is  only  necessary  for  neutral  vessels  in  a  time  of  war. 

"'3.  The  Mediterranean  passport. — This  instrument  having  been  de- 
scribed under  the  general  denomination  of  '' passport"  in  some  acts 
of  Congress  has  been  occasionally  confounded  with  the  sea-letter  which 
has  also  been  denominated  a  passport.  The  form  was  introduced  soon 
after  the  treaty  with  Algiers,  which  called  for  the  instrument ;  aud  it 
is  intended  as  a  protection  for  American  vessels  against  the  Barbary 
Powers.'" 

Jacobsou's  Sea  Laws,  66 ;  note  by  WiUiam  Frick,  the  editor. 

^^Thepa^ssport^  sea-brief  j  sea-letter^  or  pass. — ^This  is  acertificate  granted 
by  authority  of  the  neutral  state,  giving  permission  to  the  master  of 
the  ship  to  proceed  on  the  voyage  proposed,  and  declaring  that  while 
on  such  voyage  the  ship  is  under  the  protection  of  the  neutral  state. 
It  is  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  a  neutral  ship ;  and  no  vessel  is  per- 
mitted to  disown  the  national  character  therein  ascribed  to  her." 

Arnould's  Marine  Ins.  (1872),  569. 


"  On  eutend  par  lettre  marine  la  passe  de  mer." 

Ortolan  Regies  de  Her,  i,  195. 


It  is  not  competent  for  one  sovereign  to  determine  as  to  the  moni- 
cipal  regularity  or  adequacy  of  the  ship's  papers  issued  by  another 
sovereign.    It  is  enough  if  such  papers  are  in  the  shape  of  a  protection 
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or  passport,  and  emanate  from  the  sovereign  of  the  owners  of  the  ship, 
or  from  one  of  his  subalterns. 

Kaltenbom,  Grandsatze  des  praktischen  Europaischeu  Seerechts,  Berlin,  1851, 

M  45  JT;  Lewis,  Deutsche  Seereoht,  Leipsic,  1877,  1, 14. 
Wharton's  Law  Diet.  (London,  1883),  quoting  1  Marsh,  on  Ins.,  c.  9,  s.  6,  speaks 

of  passports,  sea  briefs,  and  sea  letters  as  papers  '^  required  by  the  law  of 

nations  to  be  on  board  neutral  ships." 

'<  If  we  look  to  the  origin  of  the  mercantile  flag,  it  would  appear  to 
be  a  regulation  of  the  municipal  law  of  individual  states,  and  not  to  be 
a>n  institution  of  the  general  maritime  law.  The  passport  or  sea-letter, 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  the  formal  voucher  of  the  ship's  national  charac- 
ter. The  passport  purports  to  be  a  requisition  on  the  part  of  the  Qov- 
isrnment  of  a  state  to  suffer  the  vessel  to  pass  freely  with  her  company, 
passengers,  goods,  and  merchandise  without  any  hindrance,  seizure,  or 
molestation  as  being  owned  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  said  state.  ^  The 
first  paper,'  says  Sir  William  Scott,  '  which  we  usually  look  for,  as  proof 
of  property,  is  the  pass.'  The  same  learned  judge  elsewhere  observes: 
^  It  is  a  known  and  well-established  rule,  with  respect  to  a  vessel,  that 
if  she  is  navigating  under  the  pass  of  a  foreign  country,  she  is  consid- 
ered as  bearing  the  national  character  of  that  nation  under  whose  pass 
she  sails.  She  makes  a  part  of  its  navigation,  and  is  in  every  respect 
liable  to  be  considerei  as  a  vessel  of  that  country.'  The.  pass  or  sea- 
letter,  was  until  very  recent  times  indispensable  for  the  security  of  a 
neutral  ship  from  molestation  by  belligerent  cruisers,  and  it  was  the  only 
paper  to  which  any  respect  was  paid  by  the  cruisers  of  the  Barbary 
states,  as  warranting  the  vessel  to  be  within  the  protection  of  their  re- 
spective treaty  engagements  with  the  European  powers.  If  a  vess^ 
be  furnished  with  a  pass  or  sea-letter,  it  is  immaterial  whether  she  has 
any  mercantile  flag  on  board  or  not.  The  latter  by  itself  is  not  a  cri- 
terion of  the  national  character  of  the  owners  of  the  vessel." 

Twiss,  Law  of  Nations,  as  to  war  (2d  ed.),  172. 

To  this  passage  is  appended  the  following  note : 

"  The  best  account  of  the  passport  is  given  by  D'Abreu  (part  i,  ch. 
^2),  who  justly  observes  th^t  it  covers  sometimes  the  cargo  as  well  as 
the  ship,  but  that  it  invariably  named  the  ship,  its  build,  the  captain, 
and  his  residence.  D'Abreu  also  gives  an  account  of  the  sea-letter, 
which  he  describes  as  being  in  the  same  form  as  the  pass.  The  differ- 
ence between  them  would  seem  to  consist  in  this,  that  whilst  the  pass 
is  issued  in  the  name  of  a  sovereign  power  or  state,  the  sea-letter  is 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  civil  authorities  of  the  port  from  which  the 
vessel  is  fitted  out.  The  form  of  a  sea-letter  is  annexed  to  the  treaty 
of  the  Pyrenees  (A.  D.  1669),  under  which  it  was  provided  that  free  ships 
should  make  free  goods.  It  is  termed  ^  liters  salvi  conductus,'  and  the 
force  and  effect  of  it  is  thus  described  in  the  XYII  Article  of  the  treaty 
itself:  ^Ex  quibus  non  solum  de  suis  mercibus  impositis,  sed  etiam 
de  loco  domicilii  et  habitationis,  ut  et  de  nomine  tarn  Domini  et  magis- 
tri  navis,  quam  navigii  ipsius  constare  queat :  quo  per  duo  h»cce  me- 
dia cognoscatur,  an  merces  vehant  de  contrebande,  et  sufflcienter  tarn 
de  qualitate  quam  de  Domino  et  magistro  dioti  navigii  constet.  Bis 
literis  salvi  conductus  et  certificationibus  plena  fides  habebitnr.'  In  the 
Treaty  of  Copenhagen  concluded  July  11, 1670,  between  Great  Britain 
and  Denmark,  the  sea-letter  is  termed  a  certificate ;  and  it  is  provided 
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that  the  ships  of  either  cod  federate  shall  carry  letters  of  passport  and 
a  certificate,  of  which  the  forms  are  set  forth  in  the  body  of  the  treaty. 
This  sea-letter  or  certificate  extended  to  the  cargo." 

<^  Les  nations  maritimes  sont  libres  de  fixer  les  conditions  aaxqneiles 
elles  reconnaisseut  la  nationality  des  navires  strangers  dans  les  eanx 
dependant  de  lenr  territoire ;  mais  les  ^gards  que  les  nations  se  doi- 
vent  entre  elles  exigent  que  ces  conditions  ne  soient  pas  de  nature  k 
entraver  la  libre  navigation  ct  le  commerce  maritime. 

<^  En  tout  cas  le  navire  doit  ^tre  mis  k  m6me  de  fournir  la  prenve  de 
sa  nationality  an  moyen  de  documents  authentiques  ou  de  certains  signer 
distinctifs  permettant  de  verifier  ^  premiere  Tue  ^  qneUe  nation  il  ap- 
partient. 

^'  Le  pavilion  est  le  signe  apparent  dn  caract^re  national  d'un  navire. 
Ohaque  £tat  a  des  coulenrs  par ticu litres,  sous  lesquelles  naviguent  ses 
nationaux  et  qui  ne  peuvent  6tre  arbor^es  sans  sa  permission. 

^'Se  servir  du  pavilion  d'un  £tat  6trauger  sans  I'autorisation  de  oet 
£tat  est  un  acte  qui  est  consid6r^  comme  une  infraction  au  droit  inter- 
national, comme  une  manoeuvre  frauduleuse  et  attentatoire  ik  Hionneor 
de  l'£tat  Stranger.  L'£tat  dont  on  a  usurps  abusivement  le  pavilion 
et  celui  ^  regard  dnquel  on  se  sert  d'un  faux  pavilion  ont  Tan  et  Pautre 
le  droit  d'exiger  la  punition  des  coupables  et,  suivant  les  circonstances, 
de  les  punir  eux-m6mes. 

^'  Le  pavilion  ne  suffit  pas  £k*  lui  seul  prouver  la  nationality  du  navire; 
il  offre  trop  de  facilit^s  k  Tabus  et  aux  usurpations.  Pour  avoir  on 
moyen  de  contrdle  plus  certain  ]es  nations  maritimes  sont  convenaes 
que  tout  navire  marchand  doit  ^tre  pourvu  de  papiers  de  bord  on  lettre^ 
de  mer,  que  le  capitaine  est  teuue  de  produire  chaque  fois  qa'ilen  est 
16gitimement  requis.  Ges  papiers  de  bord  consistent  le  plus  ordinaire- 
ment  dans  un  acte  indiquant  le  sigualement  du  navire,  ses  dimensions^ 
son  uom,  des  d6tails  sur  sa  construction,  dans  un  passeport  on  patente 
de  navigation,  i'acte  autorisant  le  navire  k  porter  le  pavilion  national, 
un  r6le  de  l'6quipage  mentionnant  les  noms  et  la  nationality  des  mate- 
lots,  et  un  acte  d'achat  ou  de  propri6t^..  Du  reste  ces  papiers  donnent 
lieu  k  une  grande  diversity  d'usages  entre  les  nations;  leur  nombre,  lenr 
nature  et  leur  libell6  varient  d'aillenrs  d.  I'infini  d'un  pays  &  I'aatre,  et 
sont  r^gis  par  les  codes  ou  les  lois  int^rieures  de  chaque  fitat." 

Calvo,  droit  interDatloual,  tome  ii,  $$  873,  874,  675. 

O'Abreu  (Pressas  de  Mar,  1st  ed.,  1746),  18  Jf.,  enumerates  nine  doo^ 
uments  that  ought  to  be  found  on  board  a  merchant  ship  upon  the  high 
seas : 

1.  El  passaporte  (the  passport). 

2.  Las  letras  de  mar  (sea-letter). 

3.  El  iibro  derrater  (the  book  of  charts). 

4.  La  certificacioD  6  patente  de  sanidad  (the  bill  of  health). 

5.  La  pertenencia  del  navlo  (bUl  of  sale  or  oertifioate  of  ownershipX 

6.  El  Iibro  de  sobordo. 

7.  La  carta-partida  (the  charter-party). 

8.  El  coDOcimento  (the  bill  of  lading). 

9.  La  factura  (the  invoice). 

<^  Ei  primer  instrumento  con  que  debe  navegar  todo  navio  mercantil, 
es  el  passaporte,  y  no  es  otra  cosa,  que  una  licencia  de  el  soberano,  del 
capitan,  6  duefio  del  navio,  para  que  este  navegue,  el  qual  se  concede, 
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una8  veces  por  tiempo  limitado,  y  otras  sin  limitaciou.  Se  uombra  en 
^1  el  paerto  4  donde  es  ^el  destino,  y  se  refieren  por  mayor  las  mercadu- 
rias,  qae  coDduce';  bien,  que  otras  veces^  ni  se  senala  tiempo,  ni  lugar 
ui  carga ;  f>ero  siempre  el  capitan,  y  navio,  y  la  naturaleza,  domicilio  6 
residencia  de  aqael. 

*^  Este  iDstrameuto  es  tan  precisso  y  uecessario  para  la  nave^acion, 
que  el  navio,  que  se  hall&re  sin  ^1,  puede  ser  legitimamente  apressadof 
coiDo  consta  del  Artlculo  6  de  la  Ordinanza  de  Corso,  en  estas  terminos : 
^  Han  de  ser  de  buena  pressa  todos  los  navios  pertenecientes  &  enemigos, 
y  los  mandados  por  piratas  corsarios,  y  otra  gente,  que  corriere  la  mar 
siu  Despaebo  de  algun  Principe,  ni  Estaido  Soberano.'  Cuya  disposicion 
conforma  mucho  con  lo  que  observaban  los  Eomanos  en  los  passaportes 
de  que  nsaban,  para  comerciar  libre,  y  seguramente,  y  que  registraban 
solamente  los  agentes  in  rebus;  (2)  porque  sin  los  Despachos,  que  11a- 
maban  ^JEvecUones  6  TrcLCtatorias}  (3)  no  se  podia  conducir  cosa  alguna; 
y  annque  algnnos  Interpretes  al  Codigo  son  de  sentir,  que  estos  Despa- 
cho8  eran  con  los  que  se  assistia  4  los  Correos,  para  que  les  diessen 
los  Caballos  necessarios  4  su  viage ;  y  otros  los  entienden  de  los  que  se 
libraban  4  los  roinistros,  para  el  carruage,  y  utensilios,  que  se  les  man- 
daba  d^r  en  sus  jomadas,  no  tenemos  duda  en  que  dichos  Despachos^ 
deben  extenderse  k  los  passaportes  dados  para  el  comercio  de  las  mer- 
caderias ;  (4)  fuera  de  que  en  qualquiera  inteligencia,  que  se  les  quiera 
d^r,  es  constaute,  que  quanto  se  comerciare,  ha  de  ser  ajustado  &  las 
ordeues,  y  Despaclios,  que  previenen  las  Leyes ;  de  suerte,  que  los  efec- 
tos  que  se  encontraren  en  navios  mercantiles  que  navegaran  sin  passa* 
porte,  ban  ser  de  buena  Pressa. 

^'El  segundo  iustrumento  es,  las  Letras  de  Mar,  por  las  quales  debe 
coust^r  no  solamente  de  la  carga  del  navio,  sino  tambien  de  el  lugar 
de  su  habitacion,  residencia,  y  nombre,  assi  del  maestre  y  patr6n,  coma 
del  navio  mismo,  para  que  de  este  modo  se  pueda  reconocer,  si  Ueva 
niercaderias  de  contravando,  4  cuyas  Letras  de  Mar  se  debe  d4r  entera 
fee  y  credito.  Este  instrumento  io  creemos  tambien  absoluta  €  indis- 
pensablemente  necesario  para  la  navegacion,  pues  el  Artlculo  17  de 
Tratado  de  los  Pirineos,  despues  de  equipararlo  con  los  passaportes,  pre- 
Tiene  que  se  Ueve;  y  al  fin  de  dicho  Tratado,  se  encuentra  su  formu- 
lario,  que  es  el  siguiente : 

"*A  todos  los  que  las  presentes  vieren,  nuestros  los  regidores,  con- 

sules  y  magistradoH  de  la  villa  de ,  haz^mos  saber  &  quien  tocare^ 

que  N ,  maestre  del  navio ,  parecio  ante  nos,  y  debaxo  de  jura- 

mento  solerone  declar6,  que  el  navio,  llamado  N ,  de  porte  de 

toneladas,  poco  mas,  6  menos,  del  qual  es  maestre  al  presente,  es  navia 
francos;  y  deseando  nosotros,  que  dicho  maestre  de  navio  sea  ayu- 
dado  en  sus  negocios,  pedimos  en  general  y  en  particular  &  todas  las 
personas,  que  encontraren  dicho  navio,  y  4  todos  los  lugares  donde 
llegare  con  sus  mercaderias,  tengan  por  agradable  de  admitirle  favora- 
blemente,  tratarle  bien,  y  recibirle  en  sus  puertos,  bahias  y  dominos, 
6  permitirle  fuera  en  sus  riveras,  roediante  el  pagamento  de  derechos 
de  peage  y  los  demds  acostumbrados,  dexandole  navegar,  passar,  fre- 
quentar  y  negociar  alii,  6  en  qualesquiera  otras  partes,  que  le  pare- 
ciere  a  proposito,  cosa  que  nosotros  reconoceremos  gratamente,  en  fee 
de  lo  qual  havemos  firmado  las  presentes,  y  selladolas  con  el  sello  de 
uuestra  villa.'  Antique  el  Articulo  de  los  Pirineos  arriba  citado,  pre- 
scribe indispensablemente  que  todo  navio  mercantil,  que  navegue, 
trayga  las  Letras  de  Mar,  no  creemos,  sin  embargo,  que  por  la  falta 
de  este  instrumento,  deba  reputarse  el  navio  por  de  buena  Pressa, 
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siempre  que  trayga  e]  passaporte  de  su  Soberano,  pues  equivale  este  en 
sabstancia  4  las  Letras  de  Mar." 

D*Abreu,  Pressas  de  Mar.  18  Jf. 


Exhibit  *A. — Form  of  Mediterranean  Utter  in  use  in  the  Department  of  State  token  Mr. 

Jefferson  was  Secretary. 

[Cut  of  fall-rigged  ship,  and  under  it  view  of  a  harbor.] 
By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

To  all  persoDB  whom  these  may  couoem : 

Suffer  the , roaster  or  commauder,  of  the  burthen  of tons  or  thoe- 

abouts,  mounted  with guns,  navigated  with men,  to  pass  with  her  com- 
pany, passengers,  goods,  and  merchandise,  without  any  hindrance,  seizure,  or  mo- 
lestation, the  said appearing  by  good  testimouy  to  belong  to  one  or  more  of 

the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  to  him  or  them  only.  • 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  — 

of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord—  thousand hundred  and . 

By  the  President : 

Number  — .  , 


day 


State  of 


Secretary  of  State. 


District  of 


Conntenigned  by 
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LBTTEB8  BOGATOBT. 

PBACTICE  AS  TO  SUCH  LETTEB8. 

§  413. 

Ijetters  rogatory,  in  their  general  relations,  are  discaBsed  in  Wharton's 
Gonfl.  of  Laws,  §  723.  In  t£i8  chapter  will  be  given  notes  of  rulings  in 
ttds  relation  by  the  executive  and  judicial  departments  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  the  United  States. 

The  certificate  and  seal  of  the  British  minister  resident  in  Hanover 
is  not  a  proper  authentication  of  the  proceedings  of  an  officer  of  that 
ooantry  in  taking  depositions.  It  is  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
functions  of  the  minister,  and  his  certificate  and  seal  can  only  authen- 
ticate those  acts  which  are  appropriate  to  his  office. 

Stein  V.  Bowman,  13  Pet.,  209. 

The  circuit  court  will  issue  letters  rogatory  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing testimony  when  the  Oovernment  of  the  place  where  the  evidence 
is  to  be  obtained  will  not  permit  a  commission  to  be  executed. 

Nelson  v.  U.  8.,  1  Pet.  C.  C,  235. 

In  this  case  a  form  of  nach  letters  is  given.    See  also  Mexico  o.  De  Arangois,  6 
Dner,  634;  Knohling  v.  Leberman,  9  Pbila.,  160. 

A  commission  was  issued  by  a  judge  in  Cuba  to  the  Spanish  consul 
in  New  York  to  take  testimony  to  be  used  in  a  criminal  prosecution  for 
swindling,  and  the  consul  thereupon  applied  to  the  district  court  for  a 
summons  to  compel  the  witness  to  appear  and  testify.  It  was  ruled 
that  the  court  had  no  power  to  issue  the  summons  asked  for,  the  only 
provisions  ihade  by  Congress  on  the  subject  of  enforcing  the  giving  of 
testimony  in  judicial  proceedings  pending  in  a  foreign  country  being 
those  found  in  the  acts  of  2  March,  1855  (10  Stat.,  630),  and  of  3  March, 
1863  (12  Stat.,  769;  Bev.  Stat.,  4071),  neither  of  which  acts  applies  to 
the  case  proposed. 

'(Matter  of  the  Spanish  Consul,  1  Benedict,  2s25. 

<*  Letters  rogatory  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  testimony  of  persons 
residing  in  the  United  States,  which  may  be  material  in  suits  pending 
in  the  courts  of  foreign  countries,  are  frequently  sent  to  this  Depart- 
ment, usually  with  a  note  from  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  of  the 
foreign  country  or  from  its  diplomatic  representative  here,  requesting 
that  the  business  may  be  attended  to.    It  is  not,  however,  the  province 
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of  the  Department  of  State  to  dispose  of  matters  of  this  kiDd.  Fre- 
quently witnesses  whose  testimony  is  sought  reside  in  places  far  firom 
this  city,  rendering  it  impracticable  to  have  the  testimony  taken  within 
the  time  at  which  it  is  required  in  order  to  make  it  available. 

'^  It  is,  therefore,  deemed  advisable  to  issue  this  circular,  to  which  are 
appended  the  acts  of  Congress  regulating  the  taking  of  testimony  in 
such  cases,  t  )ther  information  upon  the  subject,  which  will  be  fonnd 
useful  to  persons  interested,  is  contained  in  the  following — 

"  Directions. — ^The  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  are  held  in 
each  of  the  States;  and,  at  the  points  in  each  State  where  the  cireait 
court  is  held,  there  is  established  permanently  a  clerk's  office,  so  that 
in  addressing  a  communication  to  that  tribunal,  the  proper  form  would 
be  'To  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  StAte  of J 

"United  States  courts  areheld  in  Maine,  at  Portland;  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, at  Portsmouth  and  Exeter;  in  Massachusets,  at  JBoston;  in  Hhode 
Island,  at  Newport  and  Providence;  in  Vermont,  at  Windsor  and  Rat- 
land;  in  Connecticut,  at  New  Haven;  in  New  York,  at  Ganandaigua, 
Albany,  Utica,  and  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn ;  in  New  Jersey, 
at  Trenton;  in  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh;  in  Dela- 
ware, at  New  Castle;  in  Maryland,  at  Baltimore;  in  West  Virginia,  at 
Lewisburg;  in  Virginia,  at  Norfolk;  in  North  Carolina,  at  Raleigh;  in 
South  Carolina,  at  Charleston;  in  Georgia,  at  Atlanta  and  Savannah; 
in  Florida,  at  Apalachicola,  Tallahassee,  Saint  Augustine,  and  Pensa- 
cola;  in  Alabama,  at  Mobile;  in  Louisiana,  at  New  Orleans;  in  Missis- 
sippi, at  Jackson;  in  Texas,  at  Galveston,  Brownsville,  Austin,  and 
Tyler;  in  Ohio,  at  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati;  in  Michigan,  at  Detn>it 
and  Grand  Rapids;  in  Kentucky,  at  Frankfort,  Covington,  Louisville, 
and  Paducah ;  in  Tennessee,  at  Knoxville,  Nashville,  and  Memphis; 
in  Indiana,  at  Indianapolis;  in  Illinois,  at  Chicago  and  Springfield;  in 
Wisconsin,  at  Milwaukee  and  Madison;  in  Minnesota,  at  Saint  Panl; 
in  Iowa,  at  Des  Moines;  in  Missouri,  at  Saint  Louis  and  Jefterson  City; 
in  Kansas,  at  Topeka;  in  Arkansas,  at  Little  Rock;  in  California,  at 
San  Francisco;  in  Oregon,  at  Portland;  in  Nevada,  at  Carson  City. 

"  There  is  also  at  least  one  district  court  in  each  State.  In  many  of 
the  States  there  are  two,  and  in  some  three.  When  a  State  is  comix)sed 
of  two  districts,  they  are  in  some  States  called  northern  and  southern; 
in  others  eastern  and  western;  in  one  northern,  southern,  and  eastern; 
in  another  northern,  middle,  and  southern;  and  in  another  eastern, 
middle,  and  western. 

'^The  clerks  of  these  courts,  respectively,  are  authorized  by  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  to  take  depositions,  and  may,  with  propriety,  be 
designated  as  commissioners  for  that  purpose  in  letters  rogatory,  which, 
when  returned,  are  to  be  used  in  the  courts  of  foreign  countries.  The 
letters  rogatory  may  be  addressed  to  the  judge  of  either  the  circuit  court 

of  the  United  States  for  the  State  of ,  or  the  district  court  of  the 

United  States  for  the  district  of (naming  the  State),  praying  the 

judge  of  that  court  to  nanle  and  appoint  the  commissioner,  or  such  letters 
may  be  addressed  to  the  commissioner  directly. 

''  The  letter  or  package  should  in  all  cases  be  directed  to  the  clerk  of 
the  district  or  circuit  court  to  which  the  letters  rogatory  are  addressed. 
The  clerk's  office  is  at  the  place  where  the  court  holds  its  sessions." 

Mr,  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  circular  to  diplomatic  and  cousniar  officets,  Apr.  15^ 
ltf72;  Consular  Regnlations,  1B81,  Appendix  No.  IV. 
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JLn  flbct  to  fiMilitate  the  taking  of  depoaitions  within  the  United  States,  to  be  used  in  the  courts  of 

other  conntriea,  and  for  other  parpesea.    Approved  March  3,  1863. 

Se  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Annerioa 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  testimony  of  any  witness  residing  within  the  United 
&tAte8,  to  be  used  in  any  suit  for  the  recovery  of  money  or  property  depending  in  any 
coort  in  any  foreign  country  with  which  the  United  States  are  at  peace,  and  in  which 
'tlie  Government  of  such  foreign  country  shall  be  a  party  or  shall  have  an  Interest, 
may  be  obtained  to  be  used  in  such  suit.    If  a  commission  or  letters  rogatory  to  take 
snob  testimony  shall  have  been  issued' from  the  court  in  which  said  suit  is  pending, 
on   producing  the  same  before  the  district  judge  of  any  district  where  said  witness 
resides  or  shall  be  found,  and  on  due  proof  being  made  to  such  Judge  that  the  testi- 
mony of  any  witness  is  material  to  the  party  desiring  tbe  same,  such  judge  shall 
isssue  a  summons  to  such  witness,  requiring  him  to  appear  before  the  officer  or  com- 
niisHioner  named  in  such  commission  or  letters  rogatory,  to  testify  in  such  suit.    Such 
summons  shall  sp«'cify  the  time  and  place  at  which  such  witness  is  required  to  attend, 
"w-liich  place  shall  be  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  place  where  said  witness  resides 
or  sball  be  served  with  said  summons. 

Skc.  2.  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted^  That  if  any  person  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  appear 
at  the  time  and  place  mentioned  in  the  summons  issued,  in  accordance  with  this  act, 
or  if,  upon  his  ai^pearance,  he  shall  refuse  to  testify,  he  shall  be  liable  to  the  same 
|>ena1ties  as  would  be  incurred,  for  a  like  offense  on  the  trial  of  a  suit  in  the  district 
court  df  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  every  witness  who  shall  appear  and  testify, 
in  manner  aforesaid,  shall  be  allowed  and  shall  receive  from  the  party  at  whose  in- 
stance he  shall  have  been  summoned,  the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  are  allowed  to 
Tvitnesses  in  suits  depending  in  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever  any  commission  or  letters  rogatory 
issued  to  take  the  testimony  of  any  witness  in  a  foreign  country,  in  any  suit  in  which 
the  United  States  are  parties  or  have  an  interest,  shall  have  been  executed  by  the 
court  or  the  commissioner  to  whom  the  same  shall  have  been  directed,  the  same  shall 
be  returned  by  such  court  or  commissioner  to  the  minister  or  consul  of  tbe  United 
States  nearest  the  place  where  said  letters  or  commission  shall  have  been  executed, 
who,  on  receiving  the  same,  shall  indorse  thereon  a  certificate,  stating  the  time  and 
place,  when  and  where  the  same  was  received;  and  that  the  said  deposition  is  in  the 
name  condition  as  when  he  received  the  same;  and  he  shall  thereupon  transmit  the 
said  letters  or  commission,  so  executed  and  certified,  by  mail  to  the  clerk  of  the  court 
frooi  which  the  same  issued,  in  the  manner  in  which  his  official  dispatches  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  Government.  And  the  testimony  of  witnesses  bo,  as  aforesaid,  taken 
and  returned  shall  be  read  as  evidence  on  the  trial  of  the  suit  in  which  the  same  shall 
haTe  been  taken,  without  objection  as  to  the  method  of  returning  the  same. 

A«  ftct  to  prevent  ciie-triAls  In  the  diatrict  ftnd  circuit  conrta  of  tbe  United  8t»te«  in  certain  oaeea. 

Approved  March  2, 1865. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  where  letters  rogatory  shall  have  be  [been] 
addressed  from  any  court  of  a  foreign  country  to  any  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  United  States  commissioner  designated  by  said  circuit  court  to  make 
the  examination  of  witnesses  in  said  letters  mentioned,  said  commissioner  shall  be 
empowered  to  compel  the  witnesses  to  appear  and  depose  in  the  same  manner  as  to 
appear  and  testify  in  court. 

See  letter  of  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Stetson,  Nov.  15,  1872.  MSS.  Dom. 
Let.  See  further  as  to  practice  in  such  cases,  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State, 
to  Mr.  Gana,  Mar.  16,  1807;  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Fontecilla,  Oct.  12,  1868. 
MSS.   Notes,  ChiU. 
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^^Beferring  to  Mr.  Bancroft/s  dispatch,  No.  599,  inclosing  a  copy  €i  a 
note  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  von  Biilow  in  reference  to  an  order  issoed 
out  of  the  district  court  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  naming 
certain  consuls  of  the  United  States  to  take  testimony  in  an  action 
therein  pending  in  behalf  of  the  Government^  against  the  firm  of  8.  N. 
Wolff  &  Oo.,  and  to  your  dispatch,  No.  9,  inclosing  a  second  note  from 
Mr.  von  Btilow  on  the  same  subject,  I  now  inclose  you  a  oopy  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  this  Department  by  the  i^ttomey-Oeneral,  with  a  copy  of 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Bliss,  the  United  States  district  attorney  at  New  Yi^k^ 
in  reference  to  the  question,  and  a  copy  of  the  order  complained  of. 

^'  It  appears  to  this  Department  that  the  German  Government  has 
labored  under  a  serious  misapprehension  in  the  matter. 

^^  The  minister  of  foreign  affairs  objects  to  the  taking  of  the  desired 
testimony  by  the  consuls,  under  the  commission  in  question,  on  tins 
ground  that  it  is  an  exercise  of  functions  by  consular  ofScers  in  the 
German  Empire  not  warranted  by  Article  IX  of  the  German- American 
convention  of  December  II,  1871. 

^^  Under  our  system  of  jurisprudence,  where  the  testimony  of  persons 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States  is  desired  by  either  party  to  an 
action  pending  in  the  courts,  the  same  is  taken  on  commission.  For 
this  purpose  application  is  made  to  the  court  in  which  the  action  is 
pending,  and  when  granted,  a  person  is  agreed  on  by  the  parties,  or 
named  by  the  court,  to  take  the  evidence,  and  an  order  is  entered  in 
the  court  to  that  effect. 

'^Questions  are  prepared  by  each  party,  which  are  propounded  to  the 
witnesses  by  the  person  so  named,  or  an  oral  examination  is  sometimes 
provided  for,  at  which  both  parties  are  represented  by  counsel. 

<<  The  answers  to  the  questions  are  taken,  and  the  evidence  thus  tak^i 
is  certified  by  the  commission  named,  and  returned  to  the  coart  to  be 
read  at  the  trial. 

^^  So  claim  is  made  that  a  consul  of  the  United  States,  as  such,  has, 
by  treaty  or  by  convention,  the  right  to  take  such  testimony.  It  is  no 
part  of  his  of&cial  duty,  nor  does  he  act  as  consul  in  so  doing.  He  acts 
in  the  matter  as  a  private  individual,  at  the  request  of  the  parties  or 
the  appointment  of  the  court.  The  Government  in  no  case  takes  any 
part  in  these  appointments ;  they  are  made  by  the  courts  in  the  inde- 
pendent discharge  of  their  functions  as  a  matter  of  practice,  and  wiA 
the  sole  view  of  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  ascertainment  of 
the  facts  of  the  case  at  issue  between  the  parties  litigant  The  person 
named  may  be  a  subject  of  the  German  Empire,  an  American  citizen, 
or  may  belong  to  any  other  nationality.  He  is  selected  in  each  partic- 
ular case  as  an  individual,  who,  from  character,  residence,  or  other 
qualification,  will  fairly  propound  the  questions  and  certify  the  an- 
swers. His  services  are  purely  ministerial  and  entirely  voluntary.  He 
has  no  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  or  to  punish  them 
for  contempt.    No  authority  is  given  except  to  pot  questions  and  certify 
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aoswers,  and  no  other  is  claimed  for  him.  The  same  proceedings  are 
taken  and  the  same  rale  applies  in  every  case,  whoever  the  parties  to 
the  action  may  be.  The  fact  that  the  Qovernment  is  a  party  or  has  an 
interest  in  the  action  in  no  respect  alters  the  rule.  It  is  a  proceeding 
in  the  interest  of  justice  to  arrive  at  the  trnth  between  disputed  facts 
in  an  action  pending  in  the  court. 

''The  testimony  in  any  particular  case  may  be  necessary  to  save  a  pri- 
vate person,  whether  German  or  American,  from  penalties  to  which  he 
would  otherwise  be  liable.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  required  in  the 
interest  of  good  government  here  or  elsewhere  to  punish  attempted 
frauds  upon  the  public  revenue. 

''These  are  objects  of  common  interest  to  all  commercial  powers, 
which  the  Government  of  Germany  from  its  well-known  character  will 
be  the  first  to  appreciate  and  to  vindicate. 

"  Upon  an  examination  of  the  particular  order  in  question,  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  provides  for  the  taking  of  testimony  for  the  benefit  of  either 
party,  and  from  this  fact  and  from  the  letter  of  the  district  attorney  it 
will  be  found  to  be  an  order  made  for  the  benefit  of  both  parties,  and 
obtained  by  consent  or  upon  their  joint  application. 

"  Bo  far  as  any  objection  may  be  made  to  the  execution  of  this  particu- 
lar commission,  therefore,  by  the  branch  house  of  the  defendants  in  Ger- 
many, it  appears  that  the  order  was  made  on  the  solicitation  or  consent 
of  the  house  in  New  York.  Any  obstacle  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
taking  of  this  testimony  by  the  Gi^rman  Government  amounts  to  a  re- 
fusal to  permit  two  parties  to  ascertain  the  truth  to  be  used  for  their 
mutual  benefit  in  a  legal  proceeding. 

"  It  is  confidently  believed  that  an  explanation  of  the  matter  will  be 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  German  Government. 

"  The  United  States  has  no  desire  to  obtain  for  its  consuls  in  Germany 
any  authority  or  functions  except  such  as  rightly  belong  to  them ;  and 
at  the  same  time  this  Government  will  be  extremely  reluctant  to  admit 
that  a  person  becoming  a  consul  of  the  United  States  is  thereby  ex- 
cluded from  privileges  which  are  allowed  to  unofiScial  persons,  or  be- 
comes disqualified  for  the  dincharge  of  duties  to  his  feliowcitizeus  which 
may  be  performed  by  any  other  reputable  person,  of  whatever  nation- 
ality, bat  which  are  likely  to  be  asked  of  him  by  reason  of  his  official 
position,  making  him  more  likely  than  others  to  be  known  to  those  need- 
ing such  services. 

"  Tou  will  fully  explain  this  matter  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  it  is  confidently  hoped  and  expected  that  on  this  full  explanation 
all  objection  to  the  action  of  the  consuls  in  question  will  be  withdrawn, 
and  that  the  German  Government  will  view  it  as  an  act  of  comity,  and 
in  aid  of  the  proper  administration  of  goverument  and  justice,  to  facili- 
tate the  ascertainment  of  the  facts  in  the  case  now  at  issue  between 
this  Government  and  the  Messrs.  Wolfll    A  continued  objection  or  ob. 
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stniotton  to  suoh  ascertatnment  would  be  the  caose  of  vety  aeriouB  f»> 
giet  to  this  Oovernment 

<<  Too  may,  in  yoar  discretion,  read  and  give  a  copy  of  this  difipatchy  to 
this  pointy  to  the  minister  of  foreign  afflairs,  for  the  purpose  of  explana- 
tion. 

^^  Under  the  circumstances  set  out  in  your  No.  9,  your  action  io  intiiiiat- 
ing  to  the  several  consuls  the  difficulties  which  might  arise  firom  action 
on  their  part  until  the  matter  should  be  acUusted,  was  a  wise  precau- 
tion«  and  is  approved. 

*^  Should  the  Oerman  Government  withdraw  the  objections  now  raisedi 
you  will  so  inform  the  several  consuls,  and  inform  this  Department  by 
telegraph.  Ton  will  also  instruct  the  consuls,  in  executing  any  audi 
commission,  to  assume  no  authority  as  consuls,  and  to  be  careful  in  their 
action  to  give  as  little  offense  to  the  (German  Oovernment  and  to  its  sub- 
jects as  possible." 

Mr.  FlBh,  Seo.  of  State^  to  Mr.  N.  Fiah,  Aug.  18, 1874.    MSS.  iii«t.«  Qenn. ;  Fat, 
Bel..  1874. 

flnolMiirM  In  the  above  Inftraotkni.] 

Departmxnt  of  JusncK, 
Wa9kUgton^  AHgu9t  4,  1874. 

Sir:  Eeforring  to  your  letter  of  the  20tli  ultimo,  inclosing  a  dispatch  from  the  minisfev 
of  the  United  States  at  Berlin,  and  other  papers,  I  now  have  the  honor  to  inclose,  ftr 
yonr  information,  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  this  Department,  ander  date  of  the 
27th  ultimo,  by  the  United  States  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  and 
a  copy  of  the  dMmu9  j>ote$tatem  issued  by  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
that  district  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  8.  N.  Wolff  eial.,  of  Neidheim,  author- 
ising United  States  consuls  and  their  representatives  to  take  testimony  in  aaid  cass. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  seryant, 

Qbo.  H.  WnXJAMBy 

Attarneif'GemmmL 
Hon.  HAMiLToy  Fish, 

8ear§iary  of  8UU$, 


Ofviob  of  thb  Distbict  Attobhbt  of  thr  Umitbd  Stateb 

FOB  THB  SOUTHBBll  DlBTKlGT  OF  NBW  TOBK, 

New  York,  Julg  ^,  1874. 

Sib:  1  bes:  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of  21st,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  a  copy  of  a  dispatch  addressed  by  the  minister  ef 
the  United  States  at  Berlin  to  the  State  Department,  the  several  papers  relatinic  to  an 
order  to  take  testimony  issued  by  the  district  court  for  this  district. 

in  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  United  States  has  a  suit  pending 
against  the  firm  of  Wolff  &,  Co.,  to  recover  about  |75,000  penalties  for  alleged  nnder- 
valuation  in  the  importation  of  goods  to  this  port,  in  that  suit  both  parties  deaixe  Id 
procure  the  testimony  of  persons  residing  in  various  places  in  Europe.  It  was  there- 
fore agreed  between  the  respective  attorneys  that  an  order  should  be  entered,  allowing 
the  testimony  to  be  taken  orally  at  places  named.  It  has  long  been  the  practiee 
in  this  district  to  designate  as  commissioners  to  talie  testimony  in  foreign  parts  tiis 
persous  who,  from  time  to  time,  happen  to  be  the  consuls  of  the  United  States  at  tlw 
places  where  the  testimony  is  to  be  taken,  and  in  this  case  the  parties  agreed  that  this 
oourse  should  be  followed.    The  consuls  are  not,  in  snob  case,  supposed  to  act  as  ooa- 
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■iil%  bnt  to  aet  m  oommiflrionen,  agreed  apon  by  the  partieey  haying,  of  ooozBe,  no 
power  to  oompel  the  attendance  ot  witneaees,  nnlees  the  head  authorities  ohooee  to 
grant  it,  whioh  some  oonntries  do  and  others  do  not. 

I  inoloae  a  copy  of  the  order  issned  in  this  ease.  Yon  will  perceive  that  it  is  an 
MiUloHty  to  the  persons  named  to  take  the  testimony.  Nothing  is  required  of  them,  as 
seems  to  he  supposed,  and  they  can,  of  course,  refhse  to  act.  As  they  are  paid  for  their 
serrices,  they  are,  however,  usually  quite  willing  to  act. 

i  may  be  permitted  to  add  that,  though  the  order  is,  in  form,  issued  upon  my  motion, 
it  was  really  issned  by  consent  of  parties. 
Tour  obedient  servant, 

Okorgb  Buss, 
United  Statee  Atknmeif. 
Hon.  Gso.  H.  WnxiASis, 

AUameff'OemerdL 


OSDXB  OF  TBM  OOUST. 

At  a  stated  term  of  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
T<^k,  held  at  the  United  States  court  building  in  the  city  of  New  Tork,  on  the  I3th 
^y  of  April,  1874:  Present,  the  honorable  Samuel  Blatchford,  the  district  Judge. 


T&B  Unitbd  States 

V, 

S.  N.  Wolff  efal. 


\ 


On  reading  and  filing  affidavit  of  plaintiff's  attorney  and  notice  of  motion,  with 
proof  of  due  service  thereof  on  attorneys  for  the  defendant^  Alphonse  de  Riesthal, 
who  only  has  appeared  herein,  Qeorge  Bliss,  esq.,  appearing  for  the  plaintiff',  and  W. 
J.  A.  Fuller,  esq.,  for  the  defendant,  Alphonse  de  Riesthal. 

It  is,  on  motion  of  Qeorge  Bliss,  esq..  United  States  attorney,  ordered  that  a  dedimme 
poieeiatem  be  issued  in  this  cause  out  of  this  court,  directed  to  the  United  States  con- 
sul and  to  such  deputy  or  representative  of  said  consul  as  may  be  authorised  by  him 
io  act  in  his  place  and  stead, at  the  following-named  places,  respectively,  vis:  To  E. 
P.  Beauchamp,  United  States  consul  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (Aachen),  Germany,  and  his 
deputy  or  representative;  to  W.  P.  Webster,  United  States  consul  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
liain,  and  his  deputy  or  representative;  to  H.  Ereisman,  United  States  consul  at  Ber- 
lin, Prussia,  and  his  deputy  or  representative;  to  J.  A.  Stuart,  United  States  consul 
4t  Leipzic,  Germany,  and  his  deputy  or  representative;  to  Daniel  McBC.  Gregg,  United 
States  consul  at  Prague,  Austria,  and  his  deputy  or  representative;  to  S.  H.  M.  Byers, 
United  States  consul  at  Zurich,  Switierlaud,  and  his  deputy  or  representative ;  to 
«zamine  the  following-named  persons  under  oath  as  witnesses  herein,  viz :  A.  Amberg 
and  the  person  or  persons  composing  the  firm  of  A.  Hirsoh  d&  Co.,  of  Cassel,  Germany; 
8.  N.  Wolff,  of  Neidheim,  near  Cassel  aforesaid ;  the  person  or  persons  composing  the 
firm  of  Lfittger  Brothers,  of  Petersmfihle,  near  Solingen,  Germany;  Carl  Anformann, 
of  Liosenbaoh,  near  Liedenscheid,  Germany ;  V.  T.  Pospichel,  of  Wiesenthal,  Bohemia ; 
and  the  person  or  persons  composing  the  firm  of  Leopold  Czech  d&  Co.,  of  Haida,  Bo- 
hemia; the  person  or  persons  comprising  the  firm  of  £.  Kreimer  &  Co.,  Berlin,  Prus*' 
sia;  W.  Wagner, Jr., of  Plattenberg, Switzerland,  and  T.  L.  Lumian,  and  J.W.Maes,' 
•of  Iserlohn,  Germany. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  the  examination  above  provided  for  shall  take  place  dur> 
ing  the  months  of  July  and  August,  1874,  and  at  such  times  within  said  months  as  is 
hereinafter  designated. 

It  18  further  ordered  that  either  party  to  this  action  shall  have  liberty  to  examine 
not  only  the  witnesses  herein  named,  but  any  other  witnesses  that  either  party  may? 
•desire  to  examine  at  the  aforesaid  places  of  Aix-la  Chapelle,  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Berlin,  Leipzic,  Prague,  or  Zurich,  before  either  of  the  persons  herein  authorized  to 
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take  testimony;  pioyided,  howeyer,  that  the  names  of  said  witnesses  and  their  plaess 
of  residence  shall  he  give  to  the  attorney  of  the  opposite  side  in  New  York, 
Jone  6, 1874,  or  such  notice  he  given  in  Enrope  to  the  opposite  connsel  actinia 
for  either  party  to  this  action,  in  either  of  the  aforesaid  places  of  Aix-la^Ch&pelle^ 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Berlin,  Leipzio,  Prague,  or  Zurich,  where  such  other 
are  to  he  examined,  two  days  hefore  each  examination. 

It  is  fuither  ordered,  that  prior  to  Jone  6, 1874,  the  attorneys  for  the 
parties  shall  give  notice  in  New  York,  each  to  the  other,  of  the  names  and  Baropean 
address,  for  the  last  week  in  Jnne,  1874,  of  the  eoansel  for  the  respective  parties  wb» 
are  to  take  testimony  under  this  commission. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  the  examination  of  witnesses  shall  he  had  at  the  follow- 
ing places,  in  the  following  order,  and  not  otherwise,  viz :  First  at  Aix-la-ChapeOe^ 
next  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  next  at  Berlin,  next  at  Leipno,  next  at  Frag^ney  aad 
last  at  Zurich;  that  four  weeks  shall  elapse  hetween  the  examination  of  witneoaea  at 
Prague  and  Zurich ;  that  the  examination  shall  commence  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  on  the 
6th  day  of  July,  1874,  or  within  two  days  thereafter;  and  that  no  examination  ahall 
he  had  of  witnesses  at  any  place  after  the  examination  has  heen  finished  at  that  plaee^ 
or  the  examination  of  witnesses  commenced  at  another  place. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  shall  have  with  him  at  any 
and  all  said  examinations  of  said  witnesses,  or  either  of  them,  all  the  original  invoieea 
mentioned  in  the  declaration  herein,  or  copies  or  duplicates  thereof,  and  which  aie  in 
the  possession  of  the  plaintiff,  and  that  counsel  for  defendant  shatt  haveftill  and  fte» 
inspection  thereof,  and  liherty  to  take  copies  of  the  same. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  all  directions  herein  contained  as  to  time,  place,  order,  and 
manner  of  examination  of  said  witnesses  may  he  changed  or  modified  hy  the  writtan 
consent  of  the  counsel  for  the  respective  parties  in  Enrope  or  in  New  York. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  the  examination  of  all  witnesses  under  this  eommiesMm 
ahall  be  oral,  and  taken  by  question  and  answer,  in  the  nsnal  manner  of  takini^  ocal 
depositions,  by  examination,  cross-examination,  and  redirect  examination;  that  the 
testimony  given  under  such  examination  shall  he  reduced  to  writing,  signed  by  the 
witnesses,  and  certified  by  the  commissioners,  respectively,  and  hy  them  transmitted 
hy  mail  to  the  clerk  of  this  court  at  the  city  of  New  York,  unless  otherwise  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  said  connsel  for  both  parties. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  all  testimony  taken  under  the  commission  provided  far 
herein  shall  he  taken  subject  to  all  legal  objections  at  the  trial  of  this  aetion. 

Sam,  BLA.TCRFORD. 

'^  Yoar  No.  33,  under  date  of  the  20th  of  October  last,  narrating  your 
interview  with  Mr.  von  Billow  at  the  foreign  oflBioe  in  relation  to  the  ob- 
jection interposed  by  the  German  Government  to  allowing  consuls  of  the 
United  States  to  serve  as  commissioners  to  take  testimony  to  be  used 
in  judicial  proceedings  pending  in  this  country,  has  been  received. 

^^  Your  representations  to  the  minister  are  approved. 

^Although  Mr.  von  Billow  stated  to  you  that  instroctioiBS  on  the  sab- 
jeet  had  been  s^oit  to  Mr.  von  SchlSzer  a  fortnight  prior  to  your  inter- 
view and  conversation,  nothing  has  been  heard  from  that  gentleman  in 
this  connection.  The  objection  interposed  by  the  German  Government 
to  the  obtaining  of  testimony  in  Germany  to  be  used  in  the  courts  of 
this  country  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  as  appears  from  the  admission 
made  to  yon  by  Mr.  von  Bulow,  the  Germans  whose  interests  led  them 
to  resist  the  taking  of  the  testimony,  and  who  invoked  the  interposition 
of  their  Government  to  prevent  it,  are  now  known  to  have  been  in  the 
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-  -wTOug,  It  would  have  been  quite  as  satisfactory  to  this  Government 
liad  the  reply  of  the  German  Government  on  a  sabject  presented  to  their 
ooDsideration,  through  the  representative  of  diis  Government  at  Berlin, 
lieen  communicated  also  through  him,  and,  as  is  shown,  some  delay 
^hich  has  occurred  might  have  been  avoided. 

^^As  Mr.  von  Schlozer  has  not  communicated  the  answer  of  his  Gov- 
-ernment,  it  will  not  be  amiss  that  you  inform  Mr.  von  Bulow  that  we 
are  still  without  any  reply.  Ton  will  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  suit  in  which  the  testimony  is  sought  is  one  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  itself  a  party. 

^<  I  inclose  herewith  copies  of  existing  statutes  (which  are  embodied  in 
sections  4071, 4072, 4073,  and  4074  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States)  enacted  by  this  Government  to  insure  to  other  powers  the  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  testimopy  in  this  country  in  anysuit  for  the  re- 
covery of  money  or  property  depending  in  any  court  in  any  foreign 
45oantry  with  which  the  United  States  are  at  peace,  and  in  which  the 
<^vemment  of  such  foreign  country  shall  be  a  party  or  shall  have  an 
interest. 

^^  In  these  enactments,  which  have  long  been  in  force  in  this  country, 
this  Government  has  manifested  its  friendship  to  other  powers,  as  well 
as  its  desire  to  aid  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  all  foreign  countries 
with  which  it  may  be  at  peace. 

*^  It  is  hoped  that  the  answer  of  the  German  Ctovernment  may  soon  be 
communicated,  and  that  it  will  be  such  as  shall  evince  a  willingness  to 
reciprocate  the  very  Hberal  and  efficient  provisions  made  in  this  country 
to  enable  Germany,  in  case  of  need,  to  obtain  the  evidence  of  witnesses 
in  this  country  in  any  suit  in  which  that  Government  may  be  interested 
and  that  the  facilities  which  Mr.  von  Billow  says  that  Germany  will 
aiford  in  this  direction  may  prove  ample  and  efficacious.'' 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.   Davis,  Nov.  14,  ltj74.    MSS.  Inst.,  Germ.; 
For.  Rel.,  1874.    See  farther,  Mr.  Fishto  lir.  Davis,  Apr.  7,  1875. 

<<  On  the  16th  of  November  last  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  note 
4>f  the  13th  of  that  month,  communicating  an  instruction  which  the  im* 
penal  foreign  office  had  directed  to  you,  in  reference  to  the  objections 
which  had  been  interposed  by  the  German  Gk)vernment  to  the  obtain- 
ing of  the  testimony  of  certain  parties  resident  in  Germany,  to  be  used 
in  a  suit  pending  in  this  country  in  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  against  the  German  house  of  S.  N.  Wolff  &  Go. 

'*Althoughthe  instruction  amounts  to  acourteous  but  practical  denial 
to  the  customary  pracitice  under  the  legal  system  of  the  United  States 
of  the  facilities  whereby  their  courts  are  accustomed  to  seek  the  evi- 
dence on  which  they  are  to  determine  the  contested  rights  submitted 
to  them  ip  the  administration  of  justice,  still  I  am  bound  to  recognize 
the  right  of  a  sovereign  state  to  deny  such  facilities^  within  its  limits^  to 
the  courts  of  another  state.    At  the  same  time  it  is  hoped  that,  on  a 
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review  of  the  qaeetion,  it  will  be  perceived  that  no  invaftion  of  the  sov* 
eieign  lighte  of  a  Govemn^nt,  no  barm  to  its  dignity,  and  no  inoon* 
venience  to  its  citizens  or  to  its  officers  or  its  tribunal,  can  resolt  froia 
an  extension  of  comity  that  will  allow  to  the  judicial  system  pnvmOim^ 
in  this  conntry  and  in  England  the  exercise  of  that  mode  of  seeking  th» 
facts  involved  in  a  litigation  peuding  in  their  courts  wbich  the  experi- 
ence of  a  long  series  of  years  has  shown  to  be  the  more  convenient,  the 
less  expensive,  and  wholly  free  from  interference  with  the  sapieme 
rights  of  a  state. 

^*  The  instruction,  substantially  but  not  perfectly,  presents  the  sys- 
tem prevailing  in  this  country,  derived  mainly  from  the  ^common-law^ 
system  of  England,  for  the  attainment  of  the  facts  and  the  truth  of  any 
case  to  be  judicially  decided.  The  Government  with  us  lends  its  aid^ 
so  far  as  it  can  do  it  practically,  to  the  eliciting  of  the  facts  of  every  case^ 
with  respect  to  which  its  courts  are  called  upon  to  determine  and  ad- 
minister justice ;  and  believing  that  a  full  knowledge  of  the  tnith,  aa 
contested  between  litigants,  is  essential  to  the  administration  of  jaatke* 
it  grants  as  an  act  of  courtesy,  as  well  as  of  justice,  the  power  to  com- 
pel the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  requires  them  to  testify  under  oath 
in  any  suit  for  the  recovery  of  money  or  property  depending  ia  any 
court  in  any  foreign  country  with  which  the  United  Stales  are  at  peace, 
and  in  which  the  Government  of  such  foreign  country  shall  be  a  fMurty 
or  shall  have  an  interest* 

^^  It  allows  the  testimony  to  be  taken,  either  under  a  commission  or 
letters  rogatory,  as  the  judicial  procedure  of  suoh  foreign  country,  or 
its  policy,  may  dictate  and  prescribe,  in  its  own  forms  of  the  adminis- 
tration  or  pursuit  of  justice,  and  either  case  it  affords  to  such  friendly 
Government  the  means  whereby  to  obtain  the  evidence  which  is  soaght 
from  witnesses  within  its  limits.  Its  own  citizens,  equally  with  resi- 
dent aliens,  are  made  amenable  to  its  process,  in  aid  of  sach  friendly 
power  seeking  to  recover  what  it  may  consider  to  be  due  to  it,  in  money 
or  property,  by  the  evidence  which  those  citizens  or  aliens  may  be  sup- 
posed able  to  furnish. 

^<  I  subjoin  hereto  an  extract  from  the  statutes  of  the  United  States 
on  this  point. 

*<  These  facilities  have  been  voluntarily  extended  by  the  United  States 
to  the  Governments  with  which  it  is  in  amity,  in  full  knowledge,  and 
because  of  the  fact  so  correctly  and  forcibly  presented  in  the  dispatob 
of  Mr.  von  Btllow,  that  they  cannot  be  enjoyed  except  under  such  lim- 
itations and  restrictions  as  may  be  provided  by  treaty  stipulations  or 
(as  in  the  case  with  the  United  States)  are  prescribed  by  the  legal  hj9^ 
tern  in  force  in  each  conntry.  They  are  a  voluntary  contribution  oa 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  the  comity  of  nations  90A  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  toward  the  attainment  of  the  rights  of  eveiy 
other  power  with  which  they  are  at  peace. 
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*^  The  faciliti«)B  thus  given  to  friendly  powers,  in  suits  in  which  snch 
IK>weT8  are  parties,  or  are  interested;  are,  by  the  Jadicial  practice  of 
the  sereral  states,  generally  or  largely  accorded  also  in  suits  in  which 
individnals,  citizens,  or  snbjccts  of  such  states  are  parties,  and  have 
been  and  are  constantly  availed  of  by  Germans  as  well  as  individnals 
of  other  nationalities. 

**  With  regard  to  the  proceedings  in  the  case  in  which  the  United 
States  were  endeavoring  to  obtain  testimony  in  a  suit  wherein  it  was 
seeking  to  recover  a  large  amount  supposed  to  have  been  fraudulently 
withheld  by  a  German  house,  the  commission  was  addressed  to  consuls, 
not  in  their  official  capacity  as  consuls,  but  because  of  their  being  known 
and  of  the  assurance  of  a  probability  of  their  presence  at  or  near  the 
X>oints  where  the  witnesses  were  residing.  They  had  no  authority  to 
attempt  the  compulsory  attendance  of  any  witness.  The  commission 
-was  issued  with  the  expressed  assent  of  the  counsel  representing  the  de- 
fendants in  the  suit;  there  was  no  attempt  to  extend  what  are  termed 
'  the  exceptional  privileges  granted  to  consuls  of  the  United  States  by 
the  consular  treaty  between  Germany  and  America,'  nor  <  to  limit  the 
operation  of  the  laws '  of  the  country  in  which  the  commission  was  to 
be  executed ;  and  the  assent  of  the  attorneys  of  the  defendants  to  the 
issuing  of  the  commission,  and  the  provision  for  taking  testimony  on 
behalf  of  the  defendants,  and  for  the  presence  of  the  counsel  of  the  par- 
ties if  desired,  anticipated  the  objection  stated  by  Mr.  von  Billow  that 
German  law  allows  the  parties  to  be  represented  at  the  examination. 

**  I  observe  that  Mr.  von  Btllow  remarks  that  they  ^  objected  not  so 
much  to  the  taking  of  sworn  testimony  by  American  consuls  in  their 
official  capacity,  as  on  general  principles  to  the  actual  examination  of 
fcitnestes  by  American  commissioners  within  the  limits  of  the  German 
Smpire.' 

^«  I  have  stated  that  there  was  no  desire  or  attempt  to  t<ake  testimony 
« by  American  consuls  in  their  official  capacity.' 

^  Mr.  von  Bfllow  states  that,  in  the  present  case,  ^  now  pending  in  the 
Boathern  district  court  at  New  York,  the  German  courts,  in  whose  dis- 
tricts the  persons  to  be  examined  ns  witnesses  reside,  will  immedi- 
ately comply  with  any  request  that  may  be  addressed  to  them  by  the 
aforesaid  American  court  and  American  commissioners,  or  any  other 
duly  authorized  representative  of  the  parties  will  be  at  liberty  to  be 
present  at  all  times  fixed  by  the  competent  German  courts,  and  to  put 
to  the  witnesses,  through  the  presiding  judges,  any  questions  to  which 
an  answer  under  oath  may  be  important  or  desirable  for  the  decision  0f 
fhe  court  at  New  York.' 

««Thi8  is  confined  to  one  pending  suit,  whereas  the  previously  cited 
oliJeGtion  was  *  on  general  principles  to  the  actual  examination  of  wit- 
Besses  by  American  commissioners,'  and  makes  it  desirable  to  know 
whether  the  objection  'on  general  principles'  will  beenfofped  in  case 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  shall, 
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in  some  other  case,  find  itself  in  need  of  the  evid^ice  of  witoeeaeB  re- 
aiding  in  Q^rmany. 

u  The  intelligent  minister  of  Germany  to  the  United  States  is  aware  d 
the  moltitadinons  cases  arising  from  the  intimate  commercial  and  social 
relations  happily  existing  between  the  two  coantries,  and  of  the  coosc- 
quent  frequency  of  cases  in  which  the  testimony  of  parties  residing  m 
either  country  is  essential  to  the  determination  of  rights  in  the  other, 
and  will  therefore  appreciate  the  importance  of  an  understanding  <rf 
the  limitations  which  either  state  may  impose  upon  the  other  in  tke 
attainment  of  legal  evidence.  He  is  awai'e,  also,  of  the  promptness 
and  of  the  facility  with  which  legal  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  United 
States  in  response  to  the  frequent  requests  made  therefor  by  all  foreigi 
powers,  to  determine  the  fact,  the  date,  or  the  circumstances  of  the 
death  of  parties  in  the  United  States,  to  determine  successions  or  other 
questions  of  interest  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  such  powers,  or  to  the 
powers  themselves.  The  agents  and  officers  of  the  Government  an 
freely  and  cheerfully  employed  to  obtain  the  evidence  desired,  which  is 
furnished  as  an  act  of  international  comity,  and  in  no  instance  has  the 
application  been  obstructed  on  the  ground  that  it  must  be  made  throngh 
the  courts  of  this  country,  or  has  any  internal  legal  system  been  inter- 
posed as  an  objection  to  the  request  made. 

'*•  If  the  German  Gk>vernment  decide  that  in  no  other  form  than  that 
of  ^  requisitions,'  analogous  to  the  cumbrous  forms  known  to  the  common 
law  of  England  as  ^  letters  rogatory '  (which  are  recognized  by  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  because  of  their  being  known  to  the  laws  and  the 
practice  of  some  other  countries),  will  it  allow  the  evidence  of  witnesses 
residing  in  the  German  Empire  to  be  taken  for  use  in  suits  pending  in 
the  United  States,  the  latter  do  not  contest  the  right  to  Impose  anch 
limitation. 

'^  It  seems,  however,  to  the  United  States  that  such  limitation  is  in 
restraint  of  the  administration  of  justice,  by  a  constrained  subjection  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  one  country  to  the  judicial  system  of 
another  perhaps  at  entire  variance,  in  its  forms  of  procedure,  and  espe- 
cially in  its  mode  of  examining  witnesses ;  and  that  the  principle  so 
aptly  stated  by  Mr.  von  Btilow  that  ^  the  courts  of  all  the  countries  are 
bound  to  assist  each  other  in  the  execution  of  law  and  the  attainment 
ef  justice,'  is  but  partially  enforced  when  the  legal  system  of  on^  txnmbrg 
limits  and  confines  the  search  for  only  the  truth,  in  the  ndministratioii 
of  justice  under  the  judicial  system  of  another,  to  the  technical  formali- 
ties of  its  own. 

^^  The  experience  of  the  United  States,  since  its  existence  as  an  inde- 
pendent power,  of  the  practical  working  of  the  system  which  prevails 
in  this  country,  and  also  in  England,  of  affording  every  facility  for  the 
obtaining  of  the  evidence  of  .witnesses  when  without  the  actual  joiis- 
diction  of  the  court  in  which  is  pending  tfaesuit  wherein  their  testimony 
isjunportant,  by  means  of  commissions  rather  than  by  letters  rogatocy^ 
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attests  the  greater  convenience  of  the  former,  and  the  entire  absence  of 
anjresalting  danger  to  the  parties  litigant,  to  the  witnesses,  or  to  the 
state.  The  evidence  thns  obtained  is  taken  in  the  form  saited  to  the 
jadidal  system  of  the  conrt  which  is  to  pass  npon  it,  while  mnch  ex- 
pense and  delay  is  generally  avoided. 

'<  It  is  hoped  that  the  German  Government  may  see  fit  to  relax  (what 
18  recognized  as  within  the  abstract  right  of  every  Government)  the  rigid 
rule  of  confining  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  in  search  of  testimony 
needed  from  witnesses  in  Germany,  to  its  own  tribunals,  as  the  only 
channel  throagh  which  it  is  to  be  obtained. 

^^  Should  it,  however,  be  desired  to  adhere  to  the  course  indicated  by 
Mr.  von  BUlow,  the  courts  in  the  United  States  should  be  apprised  of 
the  rigidness  of  the  rule,  which  will  (as  in  the  case  which  has  given  rise 
to  this  correspondence)  be  apt  to  arrest  the  course  of  justice,  owing  to 
the  unadvised  adoption  of  the  system  of  commissions,  which  obtain  so 
generally,  and  which  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  free  from  the 
objections  of  any  Government." 

Mr.  Fish,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  SchlSzer,  Deo.  9,  1874.    MSS.  Notes,  Gemuuiy. 
For  Bel.,  1875. 

<^  While  under  our  practice,  both  in  the  Federal  and  State  court8|it  is 
certainly  true  that  a  commission  is  the  usual,  perhaps  the  universal, 
means  in  general  use,  of  obtaining  the  testimony  of  a  witness  in  a 
forei|2ni  country,  it  is  probably  too  broad  a  statement  to  say  that  none 
of  oar  courts  can  make  use  of  letters  rogatory.  Such  question  may,  in 
many  cases,  be  regulated  by  statute  in  the  States,  but  it  is  true  that 
letters  rogatory  are  both  executed  by  and  issued  from  the  Federal 
.  courts  from  time  to  time,  and  probably  also  from  the  State  courts.  Let- 
ters rogatory  have,  I  think,  been  actually  issued  from  the  district  courts 
in  "Sew  York  in  the  case  of  Wolff,  which  gave  rise  to  this  question,  and 
since  the  question  arose.  Sections  875, 4071, 4072, 4073, 4074,  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  contain  provisions  on  the  question." 

Mr.  Fisfa,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Davis,  Jnoe  8,  1875.    MSS.  Inst.,  Genn. 

As  to  letters  rogatory  from  a  United  States  court  to  a  Brazilian  oourt,  see  Mr. 
Cadwalader,  Asst.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Partridge,  Aug.  13,  1875.  MSSb 
Inst.,  Brazil.  See  farther  Mr.  FreUnghaysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  lir.  von 
Schaeffer,  Mar.  29, 1883.  MSS.  Notes,  Austria,  lir.  Frelinghnyaen  to  Mr, 
Morton,  Deo.  19, 1884.    MSS.  Inst.,  France. 

Aa  to  letters  rogatory  from  abroad  to  take  the  testimony  of  persons  in  prison 
in  the  United  States,  see  Mr.  Frelinghnysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sargmi, 
Jnn»87,1863.    MSa  Inst.,  Qerm. 
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Amoor  River,  explorations  of 80 

Andkrson's  CA0B  (1879),  Jurisdiction  over 33a 
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Aimnw  MAiruiTO,  eifeotof,  ondomioii ••••••••• 

AilKA(8bip),  captimof,iii  1805 S7,M 

AaNBZATiov,  effect  o^  on  aUegiance • •• VB 

how  &r  the  policy  of  the  United  Stotes n 

of  Danish  West  Indies  piopoeed - •.•.••.•••......  At 

of  San  Domingo  proposed • •••....•..  €1 

title hy 4,71 

hnrdens  and  duties  of 4,6 

of  Texas 6»6Bbl» 

what  rights  it  transfers ...•••.......••....  4,S 

effect  of,  on  treaties  by  oonntry  annexed tSB 

Ahkulldio  of  TRBATIS8,  how  far  operatiire tSb 

AsuLf  relation  of  United  States  to (B 

Afoloot,  international,  terms  and  character  of SU 

Approval  of  treaty,  practice  as  to VI 

AXBITBATION,  as  to  private  claims •.....•••...  fil 

as  to  national  difflcnlties 3lf 

Abbutbnot,  trial  of SIBf 

(See  190/243.) 

ABCHXB(Rep.  Com.),  March  4,  1834 110 

ABOmVBS  OP  DIPLOMATIC  AGKNT8,  dntlcs  aS  tO ^ •• 10) 

Aboxntznb  Republic,  mediation  of  the  United  States  as  to 41 

mediation  by SKI 

relations  of,  to  the  Falkland  IslandB ft 

treaty  relations  with 140 

ABOf)BLLE8' CASK i....      S69 

AWMKP  EXPEDITIONS  of  belligerent  not  to  be  permitted  by  neutral 395i 

Armed  P0RCB8  mast  be  aathorized  by  Gk^yernment 350 

Armed  NEUTRAUTT,  position  of,  as  to  maritime  warfare 30 

rules  of,  as  to  contraband 36B 

Armies  op  the  United  States,  service  in,  as  entitling  to  naturaUzatton. ..     173 

Arming  MERCHANT  SHIPS 9 

Armstrong,  General  (brig),  questions  relating  to 87,827,888,999,401 

Armt, foreign,  cannot  be  permitted  to  pass  over  neutral  territory .....13,997 

extraterritoriality  of 17« 

Arthctr,  President,  annual  message,  1881 i •••  33a,  18S»  145,306 

proclamation,  July  86, 1888 348 

annual  message,  18ri8 J 49,S0p 

1883 37,600.61,67,70,806,200 

1884 ....00, 173.303, 4Q9;410 

ARRB8T8  by  foreign  Govemments  on  invasion  of  sovereigntj 14 

under  extradition  process,  practice  as  to 896 

ABHBnRTON,Lord,letter,February  7, 1843 ISOi 

ASBBURTONTREATT,  provisions  of ..150i^3S7 

As  SLUM,  right  of , 104 

by  neutral  to  belligerent  ships  or  troops. ••••••.  •••.....•.... .....     394 

Australasia,  relations  of,  to  Sandwich  Islands ..•••... ...... ......      00 

Austria, action  of, as  to  Eoszta  ...' .••••.......175,106 

Emperor  of,  award  in  Nicaragua  case,  by 90& 

AUBTRIA-HUNOART,  treaty  relations  with 141 

Ayes  Islands  (guano) 310 

Awards,  definite  character  of •• 880,881,310 
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SA9O0CK,  G«n«nl9  miation  to  Bah  DomiDgo 61 

Baxt,  right  to  pnrohMe  under  treaty  of  1818 902  f 

BwAXiJkirai  OF  powbb,  maintenanoe  of^  not  a  qaeetion  fat  the  United  States. .  •       45 

Bjultic,  free  approach  to,  required S9 

Baxtcroft,  G.y  minister  to  Great  Britain,  October  8^  1847 373a 

to  Qermany,  January  SO,  1879 88 

B^ifXRUProTi  discharge  in,  has  no  extraterritorial  efibot *.. 9 

>nsLA2n>6,  explorations  in ••••       61 

international  courts  in • • 53,185 

ART  PowsRS,  treaty  relations  with Hla 

B A RBoy,*Commodore,  condoot  on  Chesapeako  frigate. •••• •• 831 

BA0JB  OF  BRLUOERBKT  OPRRATXONS,  Neutral  teiritorj  eannot  be  used  as.  ..390, 395  J^ 

Bavaria,  treaty  relations  with 149 

''Bat,"  meaning  of  term  tinder  treaty  of  1818 305« 

Bay  IsiAiCDS,  soTereignty  oyer VUS^ 

OF  FUNDY  open  to  United  States  fishermen 305« 

Bays,  when  part  of  territorial  waters 88 

of  northeast  Atlantic,  right  of  fishing  in 305« 

Island,  title  to 30 

Strait,  daimof  Bossiato 99,159,309 

;t,  college  at,  protection  of 54  ' . 

Bjuxiium,  abrogation  of  certain  treaties  with 137a 

King  of,  action  in  exploration  of  Congo 51 

S  Secretary,  March  9,  1885 906 

March  10, 1885 49 

March  11,  1«» 67,899 

March  19, 1885 35a 

March  13,  1885 930 

March  15, 1885 173 

March28, 1885 930 

MarchSl,  1885 w 390 

Aprils,  1885 949 

April  5, 1886 13 

April  9,  1885 :161,381 

-     April  10, 1885 189,94) 

April  20,  1885 393 

May  4,  1885 186 

May  6,  1885 194,199 

May  12, 1885 184 

May  18,  1885 *. 83 

May  19,  1885 935 

May20,  1H85 88a,174« 

May  22,  1885 184 

May  26, 1885 179a 

May  28,  1885 409 

May  29, 1885 179,198 

June  1, 1885 1 869 

June  4,  1885 189 

June  10, 1885 5 

June  13, 1885 408 

June  15, 1885 931 

June  16, 1885 : 104,125,831 

June  23, 1885 801 
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flaoieteryi  June  24, 1885 

Jnne25,1885 1 

Jnne27,1885 18C 

Jane  29, 1885 171 

Jaly2, 1885 38,88 

July  4,  1885 181 

Jnly7, 1885 806 

July  13, 1885 .^ 831,» 

July  17. 1885 54,2M 

July  20, 1885 2» 

July  21, 1885 _      OT 

July  23, 1885 t      S& 

Jiay25,1885 37 

July  29, 1885 » 

July  31, 1885 35a,230,3»,4tt 

AxLgant  6,  1886 17S,90 

AagiiBt  15,1885 

AngOBfe  17,  1885 144,  ITS,  189,! 

Angost  19,  1885 64 

August  29,  1885 » 

September 7, 1885 54,7» 

September  9, 1885 173,189 

September  11, 1885 61,63 

September  14,1886 38 

October  2, 1885 102,239 

October  5, 6,  1885 18 

October  6,  1885 IS 

October?,  1885 

October  15,  1885 

October  16,  1885 242,  M& 

October  24,  1885 i 189 

October  27,  1885 285 

October  28,  1885 166 

October  29, 1885 883 

Noyeraber  3, 1885 198 

November  4, 1885 ^ 904 

November  6, 1885 92,181 

November  7, 1885 104,134 

November  20, 1885 6,861 

November  Sp,  1885 171,178,183,230,234 

December  12, 1885^ 144 

December  16, 1885 179 

December  23, 1885 99 

Jannftry  7, 1886 133,1S7« 

January  9, 1886 213 

Janoary  14, 1886. 2tt 

Janoary  15, 1886. 107^ 

January  22, 1886! 215 

Jannary  25, 1886 831 

January  26, 1886 2«l 

February  5, 1286 166, 213^215 

February  18, 1886 67 

February  20, 1886. 8S1 

February  26, 1886. 63, 3U 
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y  Secretary,  Febnuoy  97, 1886. 63 

Mftroh  4,1886 176 

March  8, 1886 191 

Much  12, 1886 179 

March  18, 1886. 65 

.    March  19, 1886 242 

March  ;iO,  188(5 4,176 

March  22,1886. 221 

March23,1886 144 

March  31. 1886 221 

April  2, 1886 348 

April  9, 1886. 176,327 

April  15, 1886 95.280 

April  16. 1886 51 

April  19,  1886 327 

April  21, 1886 231 

April27,  1886 185 

AprU28,  1886 238 

April29,  1886 * 115 

April  30, 1886 215 

May  6,1886 130,220 

May  12,1886 316 

May  14,1886 144 

May  18,  1886 316 

May  19, 1886,... 191 

May  26,1886 88,89» 

May  28,  1886 32 

May  29,1886 ^ 268 

JaD©5,  1886 361 

Jim©  12, 1886 30 

June  14,  1886 .*...       191 

June  19,  1886 172a 

June  23,  1886 8,230,242 

JuDe26,  1886 373 

June  28, 1886 223,352 

July  7,  1886 206 

July  9,  1886 99,183 

July,  17,  1886 134 

July  20,  1886 189 

July  24,  1886 176,183 

July  26,  1886 ,....      189 

July  27,  1886 *      189 

July  28, 1886 361a 

Augnat2,  1886 15 

August  23, 1886 276ft 

October20,  1886 410 

;,  relationB  of  to  isthmus  transit ; 295 

sovereignty  over,  as  affected  by  Glayton-Bolwer  treaty 150/ 

British  rights  of  cutting  wood  in,  not  divested  by  treaty 303 

,  recognition  of 69 

rights  and  duties  of  as  to  blockade ^^JF 

contraband 3  8/ 

war 333/ 

when  imputable  to  insurgents 351 
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BBLLiasRBNT  ACTION,  how  fkr  barrmi;  international  olaims 

armed  oraisers,  not  to  be  fitted  ont  in  nentral  porta 

BXIXiaEUOTT -CLAIMS : 

A  sovereign  is  not  ordinarily  resjionsible  to  alien  residents  for  i^Jnries 
they  reoeire  on  his  territory  from  belligerent  action,  or  £com  insor* 
gents  whom  he  coald  not  control,  or  whom  the  elaimaiyb  Goyem- 

ment  had  recognized  as  belligerent S83 

Nor  for  injuries  from  acts  of  legitimate  warfare  waged  by  him  on  his 

enemy's  soil 94 

Oreytown  bombardment Ste 

Bnt  belligerent  is  liable  for  ii^nries  inflicted  in  Yiolation  of  mles  of  eir- 

iliied  warfare.. SB 

(As  to  claims  against  neutrals,  see  S37.) 
(As  to  claims  against  belligerents,  see  228.) 

Bbluobbbmt  DOMiciL,  effect  of )00,SSI 

PRIZB8  cannot  be  sold  in  nentral  ports INI 

RIGHT  TO  8BIZB  XNBMT'S  PBOPBBTT  AT  8XA 341/ 

RIGHTS,  who  are  entitled  to 39 

'     SHIP,  capture  of 345 

SHIPS  or  troops,  asylums  of,  in  nentral  ports •— .  394 

SPOLIATIONS,  liability  of  Gtovemment  for 223  /,  SS6 

TROOPS  not  to  be  permitted  to  trareiM  neutral  soil 396 

Bbluobrbnts  not  to  be  permitted  to  use  nentral  waters  as  the  base  of  oper- 
ations   .* 3» 

VORXION,  mediation  between 49 

BBLUGBBBNTS,  WHO  ARB : 

In  foreign  war  authorization  from  sovereign  generally  necesBary 350 

Insurgents  are  belligerents  when  proceeded  against  by  open  war 3S1 

Bbltofsba,  marginal,  question  as  to 30,33,300 

BBinx>N  (Thomas  H.),  views  on  Caroline  case SOi 

Bbbkbley,  Admiral,  action  of,  as  to  Chesapeake 331 

Bbrun  AND  Milan  DECRBES,  spoliations  under 2S 

BiDDLB,  Commodore,  action  in  opening  Japan ISS 

Binnbt,  Horacb,  opiuion  of,  in  Meade's  case 318 

Birth  in  the  United  States,  how  far  conferring  oitizenihip IS 

Black,  Secretary,  February  28,  1861 W 

Black  Sea,  neutralization  of • 40 

freedom  of  access  to,  required 9 

Black  Warrior,  case  of 00,169 

Blainb,  Secretary,  March  14, 1881 30 

March  22,1881 SB 

*>                  March  24,1881 Bk 

March  25,1881 ff 

March  31,1881 184,1» 

April  7,1881 1» 

April  12, 1881 « 

Aprill6,1881 -..« » 

AprU22.1881 174« 

April23,1881 « 

April  25, 1881 *■ 

May  1,1881 Ui^ 

May  3, 1881 »» 

May  7, 1881 W 

May  9, 1881 W 
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I,  Baofetuy,  May  18, 1881 871 

May  26, 1881 18,203 

May  29, 1881 , 115,118 

May  31, 1881 146 

Jun«  1,1881 68 

June  2, 1881 230 

Jane  3, 1881 185,371 

June  6, 1881 871 

Jnne8,1881 172 

June  15, 1881 50 

June  20, 1881 806 

June  21,1881 56 

June22, 1881 189 

June  24, 1881 145 

Jane25, 1881 146 

Jmie26,  1881 271 

June30,  1881 62 

July  1,  1881 , 283 

July  23,  1881 57 

July  29,  1881 55 

August  20, 1881 19 

AugU8t25,  1881 18 

September  5,  1881 t 57 

October  10, 1881 131 

October  11, 1881 174a 

October  31,  1881 93 

November  10,  1881 230 

November  15,  1881 173,183 

November  19, 1881 ei,t5q/;232 

November  22,  1881 66,59 

November26, 1881 70 

November  28,  1881 58 

November  29,  1881 49,150/ 

December  1, 1881 59,62 

December3,  1881 806 

December  6,  1881 174a,815 

December  10,  1881 67 

December  16, 1881.-..: 57 

December  19,  1881 185 

View  as  to  annexation  of  San  Domingo • • 61 


What  eeaential  to : 

Must  be  duly  instituted 359 

Must  be  notified  to  neutrals 860 

Must  be  effective 361 

Obstructions  may  be  temporarily  placed  in  channel  of  acoess 861« 

Bnlbreement  of : 

Vessels  seeking  evasion  of  may  be  seised 368 

Must  bebrought  to  prise  court 363 

Paeifio  blockade 364 

Doty  of  neutral  as  to  blockade  running 365 

Blookadb  RtJKHXBS,  seisurcsof 368 

BouTiAy  war  with  Chili « 69 

If^tpTjMi  (Solicitor  of  Navy  Department),  opinion  as  to  ConMeiate  cndsers. .  381, 385 
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BoxBABDMKirTy  right  of,  and  claims  for  injuries  inflicted  by 6tti»nS,e4,3l9 

BORiM  voBXUur,  diplomatic  interposition  as  to 93M 

BoBDSB  BAIDBB8,  right  to  punish  extrateiritorally Uk 

BOBDBB BIVXBS,  diversion  of  waters  of \.      SO 

BoflFHOBUSy  Jurisdiction  over 30,31 

BouHDABiBfl,  determinable  primarily,  by  ExecntiYe 88 

of  the  United  States  not  affected  by  treaty  of  peaee  of  1783.  ..6,150 

BoCHDABT  BIYBBS,  conflict  of  titles  as  to 90 

abrogation  ofcertain  treaties  with 137s 

action  ol^  as  to  Amazon  River 157 

liability  of  Government  of,  for  mob  iiijaries SK 

treaty  relations  with 143 

Ghanhbl,  Jorisdiction  over 31 

CLAIMS  on  Mexico  (1860) 56.318 

DOimaoNSin  Central  America,  limits  of ....     IStjf 

QoYBBNHBNT,  dnty  of,  as  to  border  raiders 18 

interference  in  Hawaii  protested  against 68 

OBABT8,  effect  of  treaty  of  peace  on 150 

HOHDUBAS,  sovereignty  over,  as  affected  by  Clayton-Bnl wer  treaty . .     150f 

iHTBRTBirnoN  in  Ifezico  in  1861,  to  compel  payment  of  debt 318 

BBFBiSALSin  war  of  1812 34SI 

SPOUATZONS,  distinctive  character  of 286 

0DBJECTB,  naturalization  of,  in  the  United  States  for  a  time  contested .     171 

rights  of,  in  America  under  treaty  of  peaee 308 

1XBBIT0BIAL  WATBB8,  act  of  1878,  effect  of 38 

BbowH,  J.  P.,  minister  to  Turkey,  November  4, 1871 ;  November  6, 1871  ....       54 

8.  A.,  chiefclerk,  Jnne9, 1880 95 

BUXHOS  Atbbs,  proceedings  against  to  compel  payment  of  debt 88f 

relations  of^  to  Falkland  Islands 65 

BmLWBB,  SibH.,  position  as  to  Clayton-Bnlwer  treaty 150/ 

BustMBSS  BBLATION8,  how  far  suspended  by  war 337 

BUTI.BB,  Qeneral,  effect  of  his  proclamation  of  1868  at  New  Orieans 3 

BooBAlUVy  fieoretary,  April  15,  1845 67 

July  12,1845 135 

September  27,  1845 33,83,268,87(» 

March  4, 1846 399 

March9,1846 Ml 

March  13, 1846 99 

June  19, 1846 330 

December  16, 1846 113 

January  28, 1847 67 

March  19, 1847 62,84 

May  20,  1847 213 

June  13, 1847 00,388,385,996,400 

July  27,  1847 5s 

Angnst  30, 1847 84 

September  18,  1847 138 

November  15, 1847 203 

February  1,  ^848 189 

Maroh22,1848 104 

March31,  1848 70 

May  13,1848 , 145 

June  3, 1848 ^.Sf,» 

AiigiMt7,  1848 1» 
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3uOHAHiLH,  Seoretaiy,  AogustSO^  1848 408 

October  14, 1848 S9 

November  18, 1848 82 

December  18,  1848 , 189 

January  17, 1849 968 

JannarySS;  1849 38 

February  16, 1849 79 

February  17, 1849 410 

Ifinifltar  to  Great  Britain,  October  88, 1853 lOTd 

December9,  1863 IWb 

(statement  for  Lord  Clarandon  as  t9 

MoequitoOonntry)  January  6, 1864.  160/ 

February  7, 1854 107* 

February  18,  1854 107ft 

February84,  1864 107ft 

Maroh84, 1854 386 

(statement)  July  88, 1864 160/ 

Augusts,  1866 871a 

'   FkMldoit^  aiuiQal  message,  1857 146,150/ 

1868 606,60,07,830,337 

1869 00,107,318,381,334 

1860 49, 68, 60, 67, 16qf,  188, 896, 387 

C. 

C^APWALAPMW,  A  wfrtant  Secretary,  September  88,  1874 804 

October  17, 1874 871a 

November  85, 1874 801 

March  11,  1876 183 

March  16,  1875 804 

April  16, 1875 ^  861 

May  11, 1875 868 

Auguste.  1876 104 

Augustll,187 174a 

August  17, 1475 104 

August  19, 1875 181 

August80, 1876 107 

Augu8t81,  1875 881 

November  8, 1875 186 

Maroh87,  1876 181 

October  14, 1876 36 

October  19,  1876 91 

December  87, 1876 870 

OaiaouiTi  SenatoTy  March  13»  1840 88 

June  11, 1841 81,60 

January84, 1843 79 

March30,  1848 887 

May  16, 1848 67 

views  as  to  acquisition  of  new  territory  .  .••• 78 

views  as  to  discovery  as  basis  of  title ; 8 

*                                                Monroe  doctrine •••  67 

8eof«t«ry,  May  88, 1844 831 

June  88,  1844 131a,  138 

July  18, 1844..... 104 
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CUiaouiry  SMretaiy,  Jnly  85, 1844 98B 

August?,  1844 V^m 

August  12,  1844 72 

Septembers,  1844 :..         S 

September  10, 1844 7S 

September  dl,  1844 402 

September  86, 1844 15 

December  4, 1844 .277 

Maroh8, 1845 8SS 

Cam,  BMietMT,  April  10, 1857 334 

Ma790,1857 6f 

June  89, 1857 3U 

July  1,1857 3U 

July  89, 1857 S5 

September  10, 1857 145 

October  83, 1857 49 

February  20, 1858 « 

April  6, 1858 VSV 

April  10, 1858 3S7 

April  86, 1858 S8 

May  88,  1868 7.33,69 

June  83, 1858 317 

July  18, 1858 317 

July  85, 1858 107, 

August  10, 1858 24*,; 

August  18, 1858 175 

October  81, 1858 57 

Norember  8, 1858 15V 

November  25,  1868 287 

November  26, 1858, 09,803 

Decembers,  1858 57 

December  8,1868 4.: 52 

December  10, 1858 903,806 

1858  (no  other  date).... ^ .' 67 

January  85, 1859 ' 327 

February  83, 1859 15^327 

March  7,  1859 S8,70 

April  9,  1859 181,271« 

April  12, 1859 893 

April  30,  1859 145 

May  6, 1859 893 

May  12, 1859 181,189 

June  14,  1859 181 

June  17,  1859 1 104,342 

June27,1859 361,309,370 

July  8, 1859 181 

July  27, 1859 161 

August  31.  1859 893 

October22, 1859 2 

November  16,  ia59 119 

December  9, 1859 180,189 

December  31,  1859 181 

February  2, 1860 961 

March  3,1860 169 
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I,  Seoretary,  March  31,1860 327 

May  3,1860 230 

May  4,1860 145 

September  20, 1860 67,58 

'  October  3, 1860 182 

October  22, 1860 54 

November  12, 1860 281 

November  15, 1860 231 

November  26, 1860 66,889,402 

ooneqiondenoe  with  Mr.  Webeter,  od  Aahbmrton  treaty 150c 

views  of,  as  to  Monroe  doctrine 57 

speech  in  Senate,  Angnst  31, 1862 305a 

January,  1854 1505 

GaiBOy  diplomatic  agency  in 53 

Caldsbon  oovxrnmknt  in  Pbru,  recognition  of 70 

Spanish  minister,  statement  of,  as  to  Spanish  methods  of  crimi- 
nal trial 230 

Oauvobnia,  cession  of 154,155,315a 

interested  in  an  isthmas  route 150/ 

original  mill tary  occupation  of,  by  United  States 3 

effect  of  cession  of,  on  its  laws 4 

relations  to,  of  Sandwich  Islands 62 

Oampbbix  (Lord),  views  on  Caroline  case 60o 

Cahada,  duty  of,  as  to  border  raiders 18,19 

policy  of  the  United  States  towards 72 

pursuit  of  raiders  into 50« 

relation  of,  to  fisheries ^ 1 301^ 

(See  FiSHERiBS.) 

rivers  and  canals  o^  freedom  of 30 

to  be  subordinated  to  Great  Britain  in  international  discussions 308 

Camal,  isthmian,  considerations  relating  to WOff  267  ff 

Canals,  neutralisation  of 40 

CANNioro,  his  position  as  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  as  to  South  Americans  in- 
dependence   57 

his  tone  as  a  diplomatist * 107 

Cannon  ball,  range  of,  as  designating  territorial  waters 32 

Caftubb  of  enemy's  pbopsrtt,  right  of 888  #,348 

(See  War,  Bblliobrsnts.) 

Captubb  of  vessels  at  sea,  considerations  concerning ^^Jf 

Caftubbs,  examinations  of,  by  prize  courts 329  Jf 

Caboo,  when  open  to  capture 328^ 

effect  of  blockade  breach  on 862# 

liabilities  o^  when  contraband 375 

Cabolinb  Islands,  reUtiou  of  the  United  States  to 63 

protection  of  missionaries  in 55 

Cabolmx  (stbambb),  destruction  of,  by  British  authority  at  Sohlosser,  N.  T., 

in  1838 21,600,350 

Cashne,  e£fectofBritish  occupation  of,  in  1814 2 

Castlbbbaqh,  Lord,  position  of,  as  to  Arbnthnot  and  Ambrister 216 

OatoYbbdb  Islands 314 

CmBAL  AacBBiOA,  abrogation  of  treaty  of  1885  with 137a 

how  aflfected  by  Clayton-Bnlwer  treaty 150/ 

mediation  in  afiaiis  of 40 
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CSBTinOATS  OF  NATUBAUZ^TIOH,  effect  of • 191/ 

inegalaiity  of  iarae  of 191 

CB80ION.  what  righto  it  tTMiflfiDn 4,5 

of  territory,  effeotof « 4/ 

Florida leU 

Loaisiana ^ 1<8I 

Pacific  Goaat U4 

how  affected  by  Konroe  doctrine •••  S7 

Change  of  cibcumstanobs,  effect  of,  on  treaties tVe 

Chakob  of  oovsrnmxmt  doee  not  yaoaie  prior  treaties IS 

Channel,  cliange  of; in  river» how  affecting  title  to  isiands 3 

Channels,  obstraction  of : ...M»96U 

Charge  d'affaires.    (See  Diplouatio  agents.) 

Charitable  contributions  abroad.... 5it 

Chesapeake  and  Leopard,  incidents  as  to  collision  of 9iSb,  ZiS^  m 

Chesapeake  (merchant  yeaael),  capture  ai,  by  Confederates,  and  abase  of 

neatral  waters  by S7 

Chihuahua,  marauders  may  be  pursued  into 60a 

Children  : 

Bom  in  the  United  States  generally  citisens 183 

So  of  children  of  naturalized  citizens 181 

So  of  children  boriv  abroad  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 186 

Chili,  abrogation  of  certain  treaties  with , VDm 

relations  to  the  United  States  as  to  war  with  Peru 4ft,  S9 

AND  Peru,  mediation  between,  in  1879 49 

China  and  Great  Britain,  mediation  of  the  United  States  between 49 

China,  relations  of  the  United  States  to 87 

opium  trade  in 87 

transit  passes  in 198 

treaties  with,  of  1868,  supeneded 137« 

treaty  relations  with 144 

penal  code  of * 144 

Chinese  laborers,  transit  of 144 

LABORERS,  distinctive  position  of,  in  the  United  States 87 

aggressions  on  citizens  of  the  United  States GT^SK 

ATTACKS  on,  in  the  United  States 07,96 

citizenship  of 173,197 

injuries  to 296 

immigration,  limito  to  be  imposed  on 87 

MSRGHANTSk  distinctive  position  of 87 

naturalization  of i 144^174,187 

vsssELB,  purchase  and  sale  of,  by  dtisenB  of  the  United  States ....  410 

CHRISTMAS  Island,  title  to -. %.  83 

Circassian,  case  of,  comments  as  to.... .....3l0»d69 

Circumstances,  changeof,  effeotof,  on  tieaties 137« 

Citizen  entitled  to  passport 191/ 

of  asylum  state,  when  subject  to  extradition S7S 

abroad  entitled  to  call  on  Federal  Gorerament  I6r  pioteotioii.  ...•••  189/ 
Citizenship: 
Expatriation : 

Piinciples  of  expatriation  affitmed in 

Conditions  imposed  by  Go^enment  of  origin  kftre  da  extratsni- 

torialforoe •••••• ••  ITS 
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ncmoNa 
'OiTiZBNSHiP— Continned. 

Expatriation— Continued. 

Nor  can  the  rights  of  foreignen  be  limited  by  coontry  of  tempowry 
reeidenoe  reqniring  matrioiilation  or  regiatry 172a 

D^atoralization : 

Principles  and  limits  of. 173 

Process  and  proof 174 

Judgment  o^  cannot  be  impeached  ooUateraliy,  bat  if  fraadnlent 

may  be  repudiated  by  Government ,.«..      174a 

Mere  declaration  of  intention  insoi&oient. 175 

Abandonment  of  citizenship : 

Citisenship  may  be  so  forfeited 176 

Or  by  naturalization  in  another  country. 177 

Effect  of  treaty  limitations 1 178 

Under  treaty  with  Germany,  two  years^  residence  in  Germany  pHma 
/oci^proof  of  abandonment..... • 179 

liiabilities  of  naturalized  citizen  on  returning  to  native  land : 

While  voluntary  expatriation  is  no  ground  for  adverse  proceedings 

it  is  otherwise  as  to  acts  done  by  him  before  expatriation 180 

If  he  left  military  duty  due  and  unperformed,  he  may  be  held  to  it 

if  he  return  after  naturalization 161 

But  no  liability  for  subsequent  duty ••....      188 

Children : 

Bom  in  the  United  States  generally  citizens 183 

Soof  children  of  naturalized  citizens 184 

Soof  children  born  abroad  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 185 

Harried  women : 

A  married  woman  partakes  of  her  husband's  nationality 186 

Territorial  change : 

Allegiance  follows. 187 

Katuralization  by  revolution  or  treaty * 188 

Protection  of  Government : 

Granted  to  citizens  abroad. 189 

Bight  may  be  forfeited  by  abandonment  of  citizenship 190 

Care  of  destitute  citizens  abroad  not  assumed 190a 

Paosports: 

Can  only  be  issued  by  Secretary  of  State  or  head  of  legation 191 

Only  to  citizens 190 

Qualified  passports  and  protection  papecs 193 

Visas,  and  limitations  as  to  time 194 

How  to  be  supported 196 

(As  to  sea-letters,  see  406/1) 

fyyiiiMiM  and  Chinese : 

Indians 196 

Chinese 197 

Bomleil: 

May  give  rights  and  impose  duties 198 

Obtaining  and  proof  of 199 

Effectof 900 

Aliens: 

Bightsof 901 

Not  compellable  to  military  service 909 

Subject  to  local  allegiance. 903 

And  so  to  taxation 204 
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CiTxmrsHiP^-Continned. 
Aliens— Continaed. 

When  local  or  penonal  flOYereign  liable  fbr. 9K 

May  be  expelled  or  i«(jeoted  by  looalsoreraigiL 906 

Corporations: 

Foreign  oorporations  presomed  to  be  aliens. 807 

CmZXNSHIP,   ABAin>OK]CBNT  of 196 

Fbdbbal  Ain>  State,  relations  of 173 

CxTOTEN  Gbnbt,  osse  of. 96 

Civil  war,  contending  parties,  qnestion  of  sovereignty  between 71 

declaration  not  necessary  to 33S/ 

when  partiesto,are  belligerents. 0 

.  when  contestants  make  de/ocfo  GoYemment 7 

United  States,  foreign  mediation  in 19 

CiVilJZBD  WARFABB,  liability  for  violation  of  rnles  of 1 2S5»347 

CiTILIZBD  WARFARE,  RULES  TO  BE  OBSERVED : 

Spies  and  their  treatment 347 

Prisoners  and  their  treatment : 

General  rales ZHa 

Arbnthnot  and  Ambrister « 348f 

Beprisals  in  war  of  1812 34dft 

Dartmoor  prisoners 348r 

Cases  in  Mexican  war 34U 

Wanton  destmction  prohibited VB 

Clauib: 

Mode  of  presentation : 

Home  claimant  mnst  make  out  his  case  to  the  Department  by  affida- 
vit or  other  proof  213 

Foreign  claimant  mnst  appear  through  diplomatic  agency 914 

Who  may  claim : 

United  States  citisenship  mnst  be  shown  to  sustain  claim,  and  such 

dtizenship  mnst  have  existed  when  the  claim  aoomed 915 

A  citizen  who  has  voluntarily  expatriated  himself  cannot  claiiu  the 

interposition  of  the  Department 816 

Corporations 217 

Practice  as  to  proof  and  process : 

Department  cannot  examine  witnesses  under  oath 816 

No  peremptory  demand  to  be  made  unless  under  instructions  fit>m 

Department 1 ^ 819 

Department  has  control  of  case,  and  may  arbitrate,  compromise,  or 

withdraw 880 

Arbitration  proper  when  Governments  disagree ;  limits  of  arbitra- 
tion       281 

Government  may  resort  to  extreme  measures  to  enforce  payment ....     888 
Claims  based  on  war : 

A  sovereign  is  not  ordinarily  responsible  to  alien  residents  for  ii^uiies 
they  receive  on  his  territory  from  belligerent  action,  or  from  insnr- 
gents  whom  he  could  not  control,  or  whom  the  claimant  Goven- 

ment  had  recognized  as  belligerent 883 

Nor  for  ii^uries  from  acts  of  legitimate  warfare  waged  by  him  on 

his  enemy's  soil 884 

Greytown  bombardment 884f 

But  belligerent  is  liable  Ibr  injuries  inflicted  in  violation  of  rules  of 
civilized  warfare i 885 
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C^AiifS— Continaed. 

Clftims  based  on  mob  iivlnries : 

A  GoTemment  is  liable  internationally  for  saoh  i^Jnriee  when  it  oonld  ^ 

have  prevented  them;  bnt  when  there  is  a  remedy  given  in  the 

judicial  tribanals,  this  mnst  be  pnrsned 226 

Claims  based  on  spoliation : 

Foreign  neutrals  liable  for  breach  of  neutrality 227 

Foreign  belligerents  liable  for  abuse  of  beUigerenoy 228 

How  far  public  ships  are  liable  for  torts 229 

Claims  based  on  denial  or  undue  discrimination  of  Justice : 

Such  claims  ground  for  interposition 230 

But  not  mere  national  peculiarities  in  administering  Justice  not  vio- 
lating international  obligations 230d 

Contractual  claims : 

Not  ordinarily  pressed 231 

Exception  where  diplomacy  is  the  only  mode  of  redress. 232 

Tender  of  good  offices 233 

Claims  for  real  estate : 

Title  to  be  sued  for  at  «itiM  ..! 234 

Otherwise  as  to  trespasses  and  evictions 235 

Claims  based  on  negligence 235a 

liiability  for  prior  Government : 

Governments  liable  for  predecessors'  spoliations 236 

1>efense8: 

Part  payment 237 

Lis  pend&Mf  election  of  another  tribunal,  res  adjudieata 238 

Limitation 239 

Intermediate  war  or  settlement 240 

Non-exhaustion  of  local  Judicial  remedies 241 

But  this  does  not  apply  where  there  is  no  local  Judiciary,  or  where 
the  Judicia]  action  is  in  ,violationof  international  law,  or  where  the 

test  is  waived,  or  where  there  is  undue  discrimination 242 

Culpability  of  claimant 243 

No  national  discrimination  as  to  claimant 244 

Ptacticeasto  payment ^ 245 

Interest: 

Not  generally  allowable 246 

Damages: 

Remote,  not  allowable 247 

Home  Government's  liability  for  abandoning  claims 248 

Foreign  sovereigns  may  sue  in  Federal  courts 249 

0l«AiJf8  OONVBMTIOKS,  action  of  Government  as  to 220 

Cl^ABXNDOK,  Earl,  statement  of,  as  to  Mosquito  Country 295 

May2,  1854 150/ 

CX.A.TTOK-BnLWER  TRBATT IfiOf,  287/ 

Ci^T|  HxKBT,  agency  in  recognition  of  South  American  independence 70 

attitude  towards  Spain  in  1816-'20 161a 

letter,  March  15,  1812 320 

December  25, 1814 150o 

Cl.iLT,  Secretary,  March  26, 1825 57,134 

April  6,  1825 131 

May  10, 1825 70 

October  17, 1825 60 

October  25, 1825 60 
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Cl4T,  Seontftry,  Febraary  10,  1826 n 

March  29, 1826 • 

Apiilia,  1826 eD 

Ma78,1826 287 

May  20, 1826  . ., ^ 148» 

Jane  19,  1826 — -  3D 

June  21, 1826 3M 

Janaaiy20,  1827 IW 

January  31,  1827 *. — 

March  22,  1827 

March  28,  1827 241 

Apriie.  1827 401 

June  9,  1827 827,383 

AuguafelS,  1827 851 

October  27, 1827 34 

October  31, 1827 398 

November  12,  1827.. 121 

January  29, 1828... .^ 396 

January  30,  1828 45 

February  5, 1828 241 

February  18,  1828 27 

Aprils,  1828 34 

April  11,  1828 400 

Mayl,  1828 394.396^400 

December  10,  1828 98,101 

Senator,  report  in  1834  on  relations  to  France 318 

report  June  18, 1836 70 

Clatton,  Seorotary,  April  10,  1849 386 

April  11,1849 fgQ 

May  1,  1849 209 

May  2,  1849 145^895 

May  5, 1849 396 

May  12,  1849 ^ 360 

May  19, 1849 ^ 945 

May  31,  1849 104 

June  18, 1849 71 

Julys,  1849 70 

July  10,  1849 : 

July  19,  1849 

August  2,  1849 

Augusts,  1849 4€8 

August  28. 1849 190 

September  14, 1849 107 

January  1, 1850 107 

January  9,  1850 145 

January  12,  1860 48 

January  14,  1850 104 

January24,  1850 961 

February  16,  1850 968 

April  19, 1850 145 

July  5,  1850 88 

OUBVXLAm>,  President,  annual  message,  1865 51,65,79,83,145,173,287,381 

special  message,  March  2, 1886 87 

April  6, 1886 87 
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CSUOSUBX  OF  P0BT8,  efGBOt  of 9S1 

when  pexmitted,  by  obstniotioiif 34,361a 

^?OAiiy  how  far  oontcabaiid 360 

SDpply  of,  when  breach  of  neatrality •••..      296 

<:;oBBanT,  pToceedings  against  for  libel  on  Spaiii 56 

<:;ocHRANE,  Admiral,  outrages  by ^ 318,349 

C^rOGXBUBN,  Sir  A.,  views  of,  in  Geneya  tribunal 402a 

C^oixiBiONS  AT  BBA,  jurisdiction  oyer 96 

<30T4>MBTA,  bound  as  to  isthmus  transit  by  treaty 890, 29S 

recognition  of  independence  of 70 

treaty  relations  with 145 

termination  by  limitation  of  treaty  of  1836  with 137a 

Cglos,  porto^  questions  as  to 145,150/291 

CoioiOAL  TRADE,  forbiddou  in  peace,  may  be  carried  on  in  war • .      388 

OouOtNils,  effect  of  independence  of 6,298^ 

policy  of  the  United  States  as  to 72 

British  recognition  of  independence  of 150 

recognition  generaUy  of  independenee 70 

independence  of,  does  not  affect  their  boundaries  or  other  teizito- 

rial  rights 6,160,300# 

Coxx>NiZATiOK,  not  the  policy  of  the  United  States 72 

CoMXT,  ^p,  case  of 38 

COMITT,  when  a  basis  for  extradition 268 

GoiUfXRGiAL  INTJBRCOUR8E,  Suspension  of : 319 

BELATI0K8,  how  £ar  broken  Up  by  war 337 

nusATiBfi,  effect  of ^ 138 

GoKPACTS,  international,  constrQction  of 132 

Compulsion,  a  defense  for  breach  of  port  law •••        38 

COIVDBMNATION  OF  SHIPS  AT  SEA  : 

Action  of  prize  court  may  be  essential 386 

"When  having  j  urisdiction  such  court  may  conclude 329 

But  not  when  not  in  conformity  with  international  law 329a 

Proceedings  of  such  court.... 330 

CONDITIOKB  IN  TREATY,  when  interdependent 133 

CoKFEDEBACY,  SOUTHERN,  had  a  defocto  government 7 

CoHTEDEBATB  BELLIQERBNCY.  recognition  ot  by  Franee  and  England 69 

PORTS,  blockade  of  in  1861 360,361 

STATES,  independence  of  not  to  be  rightfully  acknowledged..        70 

prize  courts  of,  without  Jurisdiction SSO- 

COKFISGATION,  claims  of  aliens  for  redress  arising  from 2S4, 888, 338, 362 

how  far  a  war  measure 338 

CoxiriscATiONSy  in  Cuba,  protested  against 60 

charges  asto 830 

COHFUCT  OF  LAWS,  effect  of 9 

Coxeo  COUNTRY,  discovered  by  American  citizens 2 

COH€K>  KiYEB,  exploration  as  to 51 

questions  as  to 30,51 

CoMVRsas,  how  far  bound  to  passact  executing  treaty 131a- 

may  municipally  annul  treaties 138 

OF  Paris,  declaration  of  as  to  maritime  war 342 

OF  Vienna,  rules  of,  as  to  navigable  rivers SO 

diplomatic  grades 88 

CORQUSROR,  administration  of  oonqosred  territory  by 3,4,854 
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C0NQUX9T,  effeot  of  title  by 3/ 

on  alleglaiioe 181 

whftt  rights  it  tnmsfen ••  • 4,5 

CoNJUD,  Aotiog  Beoietary,  September  21, 186S 313 

Ootober  13, 1868 230 

October  28, 1852 » 

November  5, 1862 381 

CONBGBIPTION  OF  ▲UXNB,  rale  as  to 20S 

COK8BQUXNTXAL  DAMAOKS,  when  allowable  on  international  olaima 947 

CoNBTiruTXON  OF  THB  Unttbd  Statbs,  diBtinctive  features  bearing  on  in- 
ternational law : 

As  to  territorial  occupation 1 4/ 

Jarisdiotion 11/ 

high  seas 26/ 

annexation 58,72,1486,16U 

ezecative  authority 71, 78/,  122, 139, 238, 329, 3290,362 

Booroe  of  diplomatic  action 78  f 

recognition  of  foreign  states .* 70 

negotiation  of  treaties * 131 

finoe  of  treaties 138,139 

naturalization 173/ 

North  American  Indians •••196,206/ 

Chinese 197 

general  power  of  Congress  over  marriage 261 

'    right  of  foreign  sovereigns  to  sue  in  Federal  oourta 249 

diplomatic  and  consular  privileges 92, 95/,  120 

declaration  of  war 333 

piracy 380/ 

power  of  courts.    (See  Coubts.) 

CoNSTiTirnoN  (frigate),  liability  for  salvage,  ease  of. 37 

CoNBTBUCnoN  OF  TBXATY,  rules  for 133 

distinguishable  fh>m  interpretation 133 

Consul,  Spanish,  claim  for  insults  to  in  New  Orleans  in  1861 296 

Consular  AOBNTS,  rules  as  to 118 

Jurisdiction  in  China 67 

Orientallands 126 

CoNBULATBB,  protection  granted  by,  in  Eastern  nations 104, 122, 198 

Consuls  : 

EligibUityof 113 

Appointment  and  qualifying  of 114 

Exequatur 115 

Dismissal UB 

Not  ordinarily  diplomatic  agents •• ••••  117 

Tice-consnls  and  consular  agents 118 

Not  to  take  part  in  politics ••• •••  119 

Privilege  as  to  process 190 

Other  privileges 121 

Bight  to  give  asylum  and  protection 199 

Business  relations  of 123 

Port  Jurisdiction  of  seamen  and  shipping 124 

Judicial  functions  in  semi-civilised  lands 195 

Relations  of,  to  passports 191,193,194 

CONTiNUiTT  OF  P068BSSI0N,  wbeo  giving  national  title 9 

**  Continuous  votaobs,"  distinctions  as  to 362,386 
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MonitioDS  of  waroontnlumd ••....••.  968 

And  whatever  is  easential  to  belligerent  sapporl : 

Afltoooal 909 

proTiaions 370 

money : 371 

hones .• 372 

merchandise 373 

soldiers «. 379a 

How  far  dispatches  and  diplomatic  agents  are  contraband 374 

Penalties  on  contraband: 

Maybe  seized  on  high  seas  ...- • 375 

GoMTRABANB  OF  WAB  may  be  famished  to  belligerent  without  breach  of  neu- 

tarality 391 

ComrBAcrrs,  claims  based  on, 

Not  ordinarily  press^ 831 

Exception  where  diplomacy  is  the  only  mode  of  redress 832 

Tender  of  good  offices 299 

CoMTBACTSy  distingoishable  from  treaties 199 

how  fJGff  suspended  by  war 997 

COMTBiBUTiONS  may  be  imposed  in  war 939 

CoNTBiBUTOBT  negligence  or  misconduct  when  barring  claims 243 

OOKYXNTIONS.      (  See  TBRAT1E8. ) 

CoKYBimoN  WITH  Fbancb  of  IBOO 148a 

CONVBNTIONS  WITH  Obbat  Bbitaik  of  1815,  1816 15M 

CoNViGTiON  OF  CBiME,  how  far  barring  naturalization 174 

COHVOTS,  protection  by 346 

OooPBB,  Judge  T.  f  opinion  of,  as  to  Judgment  of  foreign  pxize  courts 329a 

COBBA,  international  relations  of ; 64 

CORPOBATIOKS,  foreign,  rule  as  to 207 

practice  as  to  claims  of 217 

Costa  Riga,  relations  of,  as  to  isthmus  transit 294 

reuognition  of  revolution  of  1865  in 79 

treaty  relations  with 146 

ConONy  liability  to  capture  in  civil  war 229,998,979 

Costs  in  extradition  cases 281 

Council,  ordebs  of,  restricting  neutral  trade 988 

Counsel,  foreign,  permission  to  practice  in  United  States  courts 290 

CoUNTBYOF  bibth,  claim  of,  to  allegiance 171 

COTTRTXST,  duties  of  diplomatic  agents  as  to 107 

Coubt  OF  Claims,  when  foreigners  may  sue  in 241 

COUBTS  are  to  follow  Executive  or  legislature  in  determining  national  bound- 
aries   22 

do  not  conclude  by  Judgments  in  matters  international. .  .298, 929, 329a,  962 

cannot  control  Executive  in  treaty-making  powers 199 

Department  in  foreign  affairs 298 

follow  Executive  in  determining  question  of  recognition  of  foreign 

powers 71 

province  of,  in  respect  to  treaties 199 

when  to  be  applied  to  before  diplomatic  intervention ^^Jf 

und&e  discrimination  by,  basis  of  claim 230 

consular,  limits  of 125 

COUBTB,  foreign,  authority  of,  not  recognized 1 

distinctive  practice  of,  cannot  ordinarily  be  excepted  to . . .  230a 

military,  creation  of 354 
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CrallA,  Aotdng  Secretary,  October  30, 1844 » 

Cbawfobd,  minieter  to  France,  March  21, 1815 70 

Secretary  of  Treasury,  May  13, 18S)2 107 

Cbsolb,  caae  of,  disoaaeed S 

Cbimb  abbqad,  not  safiject  to  extradition 871 

not  ordinarily  punishable .  15 

Cbimbs  IN  PORT,  Rubjectto  law  of  port & 

on  shipboard,  sabject  to  country  of  flag 3k 

CRDiiKAL  cotTBTS,  undue  discrimination  by 8H 

•Cbiminals,  foreign,  can  be  repelled 16,306 

Criminal  jurisdictiok,  in  the  main,  territonal IS 

Criminal  liability  of  persons  violating  neutrality  statntee KM 

Cbiticism  onfobeion  Governmbnts,  not  forbidden 47,387 

Cbittendbn,  Acting.  Secretary,  October  8, 1851 SS 

October22,  1861 6> 

Cruisers,  asylum  for,  in  neutral  ports 3M 

for  belligerent  cannot  be  fitted  out  in  neutral  ports 396 

Croker,  correspondence  as  to  Ashburton  treaty VSIk 

Cuba,  boundary  of  territorial  waters  of 

claim  against,  for  illegal  arrests  and  embargoes  in 

exactions  in,  as  to  passports 191 

extent  of  territorial  waters  of SI 

relation  of  United  States  to 60 

intercession  for  prisoners  in B 

policy  of  acquisition  of 7S 

nndue  discriminations  of  justice  in 830 

Cuban  insubrection,  action  of  United  States  as  to 60,402 

MALTREATMENT  of  citlzens  of  the  United  States,  claims  for 169 

PORT  LAW,  exactions  by 37 

CuSHmo,  minister  to  China,  September  29,  1844 67 

minister  to  Spain,  protocol,  January  12, 1877,  with  Mr.  Caldezon  as 

to  administration  of  justice S30 

Custom-house  extortions,  foreign 37 

SEIZURES,  not  to  be  extraterritorial 27,3X 

CumNQ,  maltreatment  of,  by  Mexico 15,189 

Cyanb,  war  vessel,  bombardment  of  GrcjTtown  by SM* 

• 

Dallas,  A.  J.,  Acting  Secretary,  June  26,  1815 9 

editor  of  Judge  Cooper's  pamphlet  on  prize  ooarts .• ..  ...^..  838 

Dallas-Clarbni>on  treaty^  how  far  affecting  isthmus  transit VS/lj 

Da£las,  G.  M.,  position  of,  as  to  right  of  search SS7 

minister  to  Great  Britain,  June  26, 1856 Wh 

December  12,  1866 385 

October  13,  1857 89 

June  11,  1858 387 

May  21,  1860 131* 

Damages,  consequential,  when  allowable  as  i ntemational  claim 947 

Dana,  Francis,  first  minister  to  Russia 158 

Danish  recognition  of  United  States  belligerency  during  Bevolntioiiary  War.  66 

Danish  West  India  Islands,  policy  of  annexing 61f,73 

(See  Denmark.) 
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\>Ai!ruBM,  jMvigtkUon  of 30 

OajBDanslubs,  right  to  free  passage  of 29 

nentializatioD  of 40 

[>AjmfOOB  PBI80NEBS,  Outrage  on  and  negotiations  as  to 315o 

maltreatment  of 348o 

DA*¥i8yJ.9  Acting  Seoxetaiy,  August  11,  188^ 68 

August  18, 1882 410 

September  4, 1882 37 

September  23, 1882 220 

October  10, 1882 9 

May23,  1883 89 

May^,  1883 206 

June4,  1883 49 

June23, 1883 37 

July30, 1883 184 

October  14,  1883 189 

February  20, 1884 123 

[>ATia,  J.  a  B.,  Aotisg  Secretary,  August  13, 1869 221 

November  8, 1870 67 

August  18, 1871 84 

September  6, 1871 j^. 19 

March  5, 1873 121 

Jnne23,  1873 241 

July  17,  1873 1 230,244 

July  28, 1873 223,268 

[>BBTB,  COKTRAOTUAL,  uot  ordinarily  subjects  of  diplomatic  pressure 231 

Stated  when  passing  to  conqueror  or  assignee 5 

to  the  United  States,  enforcement  of 222 

teGLARATKON  OF  nnBirriON  OF  NATURALIZATION :. 173/ 

does  not  confer  citizenship .  175 

>BOl«ARATiON  OF  INDBPENDBNCE,  effect  of,  on  allegiance 187, 188 

>BGLARATEON  OF  PARIS  as  to  scizure  of  goods  at  sca 342 

privateering 383/ 

teOLARATiON  OF  WAR,  whcu  heccssary 4 333/ 

what  essential  to 333/ 

l>BXP-81BAFISHSRIB8  0pentoall 300 

teXRHOUNl>,  case  of : 327 

Ob  facto  govbbnmknt  entitled  to  local  allegiance 7,203,205 

recognition  of. 7,70 

OKFXNBBS  TO  CLAIMS : 

Part  payment 237 

•   149  pendenB,  election  of  another  tribunal,  re$  a^udioata 238 

Liimitation 239 

Intermediate  war  or  settlement 240 

Non-exhaustion  Of  local  Judicial  remedies 241 

Bnt  this  does  not  apply  where  there  is  no  local  Judiciary,  or  where  the 
Judicial  action  is  in  violation  of  international  law,  or  where  the  test 

is  waived,  or  where  there  is  undue  discrimination 242 

CalpabUity  of  claimant 243 

No  national  discrimibatlon  as  to  claimant 244 

taLAWARB  Bat,  part  of  the  United  States  territorial  waters 28 

Okicand  FOR  BXTRADITION,  rules  as  to 274 

taXATiONALiZATiON,  recognition  of 171 
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Dbkial  of  JUSTiCBi  olftims  based  on : 

Bach  claims  ground  for  interposition 

Bat  not  mere  national  pecnliaritiee  in  administering  Jnstioe  not  violating 

international  obligations 

DXNMARK,  claim  against  for  sarrender  of  United  States  priTateers  and  pzisea 

to  Great  Britain * 389 

claim  of ,  to  Jurisdiction  over  Sonnd S9 

spoliation  claims  against • 329d 

treaty  relations  with 147 

(See  Danish  West  Indibs.) 

Denunciation  of  treaty,  when  effective 137s 

Department  of  Stats,  action  of,  as  to  claims  on  foreign  Governments .  •  213/ 

independent  of  judiciary  as  to  foreign  aflGftirs 89B 

cannot  take  testimony  under  oath ilB 

decision  of,  how  far  binding •  S^ 

diplomatic  relations  of.    (See  Diplobiatic  Agshtb.) 

Deportation  of  aliens,  rale  as  to 206 

Derby,  Lord,  views  of,  as  to  extradition  trials.. 270 

Derrick,  Acting  Secretary,  October  23, 1850 1 271 

Destitute  citizens  abroad,  care  of,  not  assumed  by  Government ISk. 

Destruction,  how  far  ponnissible  in  war 338/^340 

Diplomatic  agents: 

Executive  the  source  of  diplomatic  authority 76 

Foreign  ministers  to  recognize  the  Secretary  of  State  as  the  sole  organ  of 

the  Executive : 79 

Contin uity  of  foreign  relations  not  broken  by  party  ohitngee 80 

Executive  discretion  determines  the  withdrawal  or  renewal  of  mianona 

and  ministers ^ 

Non-acceptable  minister  may  be  refused 82 

Hot  usual  to  ask  as  to  acceptability  inadraiioei. flSa 

Conditions  derogatory  to  the  accrediting  Government  cannot  be  imposed .  83 

Minister  misconducting  himself  may  be  sent  back 81 

Mode  of  presentation  and  taking  leave 65 

Incumbent  continues  until  arrival  of  successor 86 

How  far  domestic  change  of  Government  operates  to  reoall 67  « 

Diplomatic  grades 88 

Citizens  of  country  of  reception  not  acceptable , 

Diplomatic  correspondence  confidential  except  by  prder  of  Department.. 
Confined  to  official  business 

* 

Usually  in  writing 

Diplomatic  agents  to  act  under  instructions 90 

Communications  from  foreigners  only  to  be  leoeiyed  through  diplomatie 

representatives 91 

Diplomatic  agents  protected  from  process: 

Whoareso  privileged 91 

Illegality  of  process  against 99 

Exemption  from  criminal  prosecution 98f 

What  attack  on  a  minister  is  an  international  ofibnsa 931 

Andfh>m  personal  indignity • 91 

And  from  taxes  and  imposts ...'  96 

Property  protected 96 

Free  transit  and  communicatian  with,  seonred 87 

Privileged  from  testi^^g 96 

Cannot  beoome  business  agents ,. 99 

l?or  represent  foreign  Governments 199 
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X>iPl.OiCATio  AGBNT8— Continaed. 

Should  xedde  at  oapitftl 101 

Joint  action  with  other  d  iplomatio  agents  nnadyiaable ' 1€8 

Ihitiesasto  arohives .'. 103 

Bight  of  protection  and  aeylam 104 

May  extend  protection  to  citizens  of  friendly  coontriee 106 

AToidanoe  of  political  inteiferonce  eijoined .' 106 

Conrtesy,  fairness,  and  Booial  conformity  expected : 

Official  intercourse : 107 

Social  interconrse 107« 

Court  dross 1071 

Expenses ^ 107c 

Contingeilt  fund  and  secrot  service  money 108 

Self-constituted  missions  illegal 109 

Presents  not  allowed 110 

I>jFiX)MATic  AGENTS,  how  far  Contraband,  and  liable  to  seisuro  as  snch 374 

AUTHORrrY^  rests  on  President 78 

CORRESPONDENCE,  form  of 80 

INTERVENTION  on  claims,  rules  as  to 213  jf»S19 

INTERFERENCE,  whcu  pemuBsible  on  contracts 331,882 

LANGUAGE,  practice  as  to 180  ' 

I>1800VERY,  how  far  the  basisof  title 9,806  J^ 

OP  Guano  I8I.ANIM9,  title  from 811 

Discrimination,  undue,  as  basisof  claim : 230 

DisvRANCHiSBMBNT,  effect  of,  ou  citizeuship •• 173 

I>ISPATCHS8,  how  far  contraband ,  874 

I>i8PLATOPPORCB,  rulesasto...^ 381 

Distress,  when  an  excuse  of  violation  of  port  law 36 

D^TAJUBi  (Yisconnt),  views  of,  in  GencTa  tribunal .>.  4080 

Dix  (General)  his  position  as  to  pursuit  of  raiders  across  fhmtier 50s 

DoiCESTic  CHANGES  OR  P0I1TI08,  uot  to  i>e  recognizcd  in  Department  of 

State 77 

DomciL,  may  give  rights  and  impose  duties 186 

obtaining,  and  proof  of 180 

9  effect  of 800 

abroad,  when  forfeiting  right  to  protection  of  home  GoTeni]ii6Bt..l70, 180 

belligeront,  when  imputing  belligeroncy 368 

DomNiOA,  foroign  interfbronce  with  resisted •••       67 

Dominican  Bepublic,  recognition  of  changes  of  Government  in 70 

Dominion  op  Canada,  not  recognized  by  the  United  States  in  flsheiy  qnsa- 

tions , 304/ 

(SeeCAKADA:) 

DUBX88,  when  vacating  a  treaty 130 

Dimss  OP  ExECUTiyB  in  diplomatic  intercourse 78  jf 

inrespect  to  extradition ^W6jf 

OP  BELUGERENTS 883/ 

OP  NEUTRALS 388/ 

Dtkabtt,  change  of,  does  not  vacate  treaties • 137 

change  of, recognition  of 70 


Eastern  nations,  protection  of  foreigners  in  consulates  in 104 ,  188, 198 

Bdmundb,  Senator,  North  American  Beview,  January,  1879 . . .  • • 316 
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EoTPT,  international  oonrtB  in S 

EOTFUAK  DEBT,  action  of  the  Department  as  to 9S 

EUEOnON  OF  dnZBNSHIP  AVTBB  RBVOLUnOK IS 

EuBcnoBT  ov  ANOTHXR  TBiBUKAL,  when  a  defenaeto  aelaim S8 

Eluworth,  Davib,  and  MuRiiATy  minuters  to  Franoe,  Jnly  23, 1800 Wa 

Embargo,  rales  concerning,  and  history  of 320 

illegal,  in  Cnba,  claims  for ^. ^ ....  S30 

Caban,  protest  against 60 

EmORATiON.    (See  171  if.,  206.) 
EifBAsaADORS.  (See  Diplomatic  AOB29T8.) 

ENBMT'S  PB6PBRTT,  8EIZURB  OV  : 

Private  propert;y  on  land  not  nsnally  subject  to  enemy's  seiaore. . . ...  338 

Contributions  may  be  imposed 1 339 

State  movable  property  may  be  seised 340 

So  of  property  in  enemies' teiritorial  waters 341 

Liability  to  seizareof  enemy's  private  property  on  high  seas  under  neu- 
tral flag 348 

Liability  of  neutral  property  under  enemy's  flag..- 343 

Exceptions  as  to  rule  of  sAsure  of  enemy's  property  At  sea 344 

What  is  a  lawful  capture  of  an  enemy's  merchant  ship 345 

When  convoys  protect 346 

Impntiog  enemy's  character  to  neutral 3SB 

Enustikg-  by  neutral  subject  in  belligerent's  service  not  breach  of  neatral- 

ity 3» 

£KiJ0T|fBNT,  foreign,  not  to  be  permitted  by  neutral 396 

Enlibtinq  soldiers  in  foreign  states  forbidden 12,398,395 

'  *  Entakolino  aluancbs  "  abroad  not  the  policy  of  the  United  States 45 

Envoy.    (See  Diplomatic  aobmts.) 

Esssx,  frigate,  capture  of,  at  Valparaiso,  in  1814 87 

Europe,  distinctive  views  as  to  intervention 45 

European  powers,  application  of  Monroe  doctrine  to 57 

Special  application  of  this  doctrine : 

Mexico 58 

Peru : 59 

Cuba 60 

San  Domingo  and  Hayti 61 

Danish  West  Indies 61« 

Hawaii  (Sandwich  Islands) O 

Samoa,  Caroline,  and  other  Pacific  islands 6S 

Corea 64 

Falkland  Islands 65 

Liberia 66 

CMna 67 

Japan ,i. 68 

Turkey,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis 6Bs 

EuxiNB,  free  access  to,  required 80 

ETBRxrr,  Alexander,  negotiations  with  Japan 163 

Eyidxnce.    ( See  Proof.  ) 

On  claims  on  foreign  (Governments: 

Department  cannot  examine  witnesses  under  oath « 818 

No  peremptory  demand  to  be  made  unless  under  instructions  from  De- 
partment   !.. 819 

D^artment  has  control  of  case,  and  may  arbitrate,  oompromise,  or 
withdraw • 
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Continued.  sacfROir. 

On  olaiins  on  foreign  Ck>yemments — Continaed. 

Arbitration  proper  when  QoTemments  diaagree ;  limits  of  arbitra- 
tion   881 

GoTemment  may  resort  to  extreme  measures  to  enforce  payment 828 

On  extradition  process 877 

EhTAJElB^  Seoietary,  March  15, 1877 104 

May  3, 1877 .' 408 

May  88, 1877 18 

Jnne5,  1877 408 

Jane  8, 1877 191 

Jnnel8,  1877 361, 36U 

Jnne  15,  1877 63 

JnneSl,  1877 1 387 

August  8, 1877 8 

Ootober25,  1877 815 

October  31, 1877 838 

December  7, 1877 .• 19,189 

December  8, 1877 .♦. 830 

December  18, 1877 165 

January  9,  1878 408 

February  5, 1878 194 

February  16,1878 881 

February  81, 1878 396 

March  20, 1878 65 

March  30, 1878 165 

April  26,  1878 191 

.April  30,1878 189 

May  6,  1878 834 

May  87,  1878 98 

May  28, 1878 886 

July  1,1878 65,830 

July20,  1878 145 

July  81,  1878 v : 830 

July  86, 1878 145 

August  6, 1878 134 

August  13,  1878 56s 

September  12,1878 831 

September  20, 1878 19 

September  27, 1878 306 

September  28,  1878 868 

October  23,  1878., •8,329a 

October  29,  1878 197 

October  30, 1878 : 19 

November  12, 1878 8766 

Novembers,  1878 868 

December  18, 1878 194 

DecemberSl,  1878 .' 183 

January  8, 1879 190a 

January  9, 1879 866 

January  18^  1879 89 

January  22,  1879 37 

February  4, 1879 145 

February  5,  1879... 188 

February  17, 1879 308 
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£VABTB»  Secretary,  Mafoh  5, 1879 mb 

March?,  1879 - 174a 

March  14, 1879 830 

March  19,  1879 17« 

March  26,  1879 189 

April  18, 1879 laS 

April  19, 1879 -' 32,37,238 

May  2,  1879 231 

May  8, 1879 410 

May  12,  1879 276> 

May  15, 1879 © 

May  19,1879 1» 

May  20,  1879 : 410 

May  27, 1879 18 

Jane  6, 1879 183 

Jane  9, 1879 410 

Jane  13. 1879 .- 19,37 

Jan6l4,'l879 70 

Jane  16,  1879 195,234 

Jane  18, 1879 268,402 

JaDe23,  1879 234 

JalylO,  1879 206 

Jalyll,  1879 3S« 

Jalyl2, 1879 66 

Jaly  14, 1879 37 

July  18, 1879 224 

Jaly29,  1879 .\ 33« 

Auga8t9,  1879 55,206 

Aagnet  20, 1879 220 

September  19, 1879 88« 

September  24, 1879 49 

November  12, 1879 172 

•    NoTember  14,  1879 118, 145,391 

Noyember22, 1879 191 

December  10,1679 174« 

December  12, 1879 115 

December  13,1879 231 

December  26,  1879 410 

December  27,  1879 35 

Janaary?,  1880 1 66 

February  17,  1880 144 

Pebrnary  19, 1880 131 

Febmary20,  1880 204 

March  1,  1880 348 

March  2,  1880 181,342,375 

March  4, 1880 150/ 

March  6,  1880 ^.  184 

March  12, 1880 104 

March  25, 1880 '. 144,281 

April  13,  1880 , 220 

Aprill4,  1880 55 

April  17,  1880 898 

April  19,  1880 146,287 

April  20,  1860 88« 
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Secretary,  April  21, 1880.„ 66 

April  22,  1880 55 

April  23,  1880 183 

May  1,1880 204 

May  11, 1880...: 184 

May  14, 1880 166 

May  15, 1880.. 123 

May  21, 1880 123 

May  22, 1880 226 

Jnne5,1880 '. 292 

June  7, 1880 67 

Jime8, 1880 261 

June  12, 1880 ^ 20 

June  15, 1880 20 

June  28, 1880 65 

July  30, 1880 53 

August  11,  1880 327 

Auffuat  13,  1880 131 

September  4, 1880 189 

October  7, 1880 .'. 125 

October  10,  1880 192 

October  15,  1680 242 

November  12,  1880 183 

November  13,  1880 63 

Decembers,  1880 202 

December  30,  1880 67 

January  17, 1881 242 

January  Sg>,  1881 361a 

Februarys,  1881 18 

February  15,  1881 145 

February  18,  1881...  1 , 145 

February  23,  1881 213 

February  28,  1881 66 

March  2, 1881 65 

March  3,  1881 32,55,327 

March  9,  1881 190 

£mBTT,  Secretary,  December  1, 1052 45,60.72 

December3,  1852 60 

December  7,  1852 - 192 

December  13, 1852 97,206 

December  17, 1852. 45,60 

December  21, 1852 193 

January  14, 1653 181 

February  4, 1853 189 

Februarys,  1853 54,176,242 

February  17, 1853 , 35 

February  23, 1853 220,230 

September  17, 1853 72 

addiese,  June  7,  1864 159 

ooirespondence  of,  with  Mr«  Webster  as  to  Ashburton  treaty  —  327 

note  to  Mr.  Webster's  Northeast  Boundary  speech 150e 

as  to  relations  with  Russia 158 

EZACnONB  may  be  imposed  in  war 339 

when  extortionatie,  ill  ports 37 
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Ezsounvs  is  primarily  to  detemiine  bonndariee 

cannot  be  controlled  by  conrte  ae  to  treaties... 19 

nor  as  to  matters  of  international  policy..71, 78/,  123, 139, 838, 3290^30 

cannot  interfere  with  freedom  of  speech 56 

detennines  q  nestions  of  recognition  of  foreign  powers 71 

how  fitf  boond  to  ratify  treaty 131 

not  bonnd,  in  foreign  relations,  by  Judiciary 238 

power  of,  on  military  occupation 3,356 

scarce  of  diplomatic  authority 78 

EzBQUATUBSOV  CONSULS,  rulcs  as  to 115 

E3ILB8,  POLITICAL,  hospitality  to 48 

not  delirered  up  on  extradition 8X1 

EXFAKSION,  TBRBiTOBiAL,  policy  of  the  United  States  as  to ^...  7i 

Expatriation: 

Principle  of,  affirmed 171 

Conditions  imposed  by  Qovemment  of  origin  have  no  extratsnritoiial 

force 178 

Rights  of  foreigners  cannot  bo  limited  by  country  of  temporary  zeddenoe 

requiring  matriculation  or  registry 17Slt 

Citizenship  may  be  forfeited  by  abandonment 178 

Or  by  naturalization  in  another  country 177 

Effect  of  treaty  limitations 178 

Under  treaty  with  Qermany,  two  years'  residence  in  Qenxuaxy  prima  faeU 

proof  of  abandonment 179 

(See  Citizenship.) 

Expenses  of  diplomatic  agents IM 

IN  extradition  CASES 881 

Explorations  in  barbarous  lands 51 

Express,  British  cruiser,  attack  on  Prometheus,  1851 31tf 

apology  of  British  Gk>Yemment  for  misconduct  of 884s 

Expulsion  of  aliens,  rule  as  to 808 

Extortionate  port  exactions 37 

TAXATION,  rule  as  to 804 

Extradition,  stipulations  as  to,  are  not  transferable  under  **  &Toxed  na- 
tion''clause  , i 134 

Ordinarily  no,  without  treaty 868 

Demand  confined  to  treaty  offenses • 880 

Trial  to  be  only  for  offenses  enumerated  in  treaty 870 

Crime  must  have  been  within  jurisdiction  of  demanding  state : 

On  land 871 

On  ship-board 87U 

No,  for  political  offenses 878 

No  defense  that  defendant  iscitizen  of  asylum  state. 873 

Must  be  specific  foreign  demand 874 

State  goyemments  cannot  extradite 876 

Practice  as  to  arrest : 

*    Preliminary  executive  mandate 878 

Form  of  complaint  and  warrant 876i 

Mode  of  arresting  and  detention 8761 

Evidence  on  which  process  will  be  granted 877 

Practice  as  to  review 878 

Pruct'ice  as  to  haheoB  oarpuB 879 

Practice  as  to  sarrender 

Expenses 
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SXTRABznoN,  Treaties  retroepectiye 888 

EXTRATEBRXTOBIALITT,  cannot  be  aesigned  to  mnnioipal  laws 0 

of  diplomatic  agents,  scope  of 08  f 

(As  to  eztratenritoriality,  see  generally  Soybbsiqntt.) 

F. 

Fat.kt.anp  Islands,  international  relations  of .....^ 66 

"Fatobxd  NATION,'' meaning  of  term *134 

Fkdxral  Constitution,  relation  of,  to  the*  States 11 

COURTS,  power  of  revision  in  international  oases.21, 122, 139, 238, 329a,  368 

GoTBRNMBNT,relations  of, to  naturalization. •  173 

(See  Constitution  of  thb  Unitkd  Sta.tbs,  Unitbd  Statbs.) 

FncB  COYSBT,  nationality  of 186,187 

Fbnian  INSURBBCTION,  action  of  United  States  as  to 189 

Fkkians,  interposition  for 58 

Fiji  Islands,  foreign  relations  of 63 

effect  of  annexation  of,  to  Great  Britain,  on  citizenship 190 

"FiUBUSTBRiNOiEXPEDiTiONS,'' suppression  of,  by  the  United  States 60,408 

not  to  be  permitted  by  nentral 395« 

FOiLMOBB,  President,  special  message,  July  30, 1860 327 

February  14, 1851 161 

Pctober2,  1851 60 

^  annual  message,  1851 45,48,62,121,327,408 

1852 60,146 

FiNBS,  oppressive,  levied  in  foreign  ports 37 

Fish,  Seeietary,  April  3, 1869 - 378 

April21,18e9 214 

May  8, 1869 .--.      231 

May  12, 1869 - 99 

Juuel,  1869 56,175 

June  17, 1869 97,361 

June  21, 1869 311 

June  29, 1869 408 

July  13, 1869 107/408 

July  15,  1869 402 

July  17, 1869 /408 

July  24,  1869 408 

August  10, 1869 408 

August  16, 1869 396 

August  31, 1869 67 

September  14. 1869 • 381 

September  17, 1869 206 

September  25, 1869 , 69,408,403 

October  9, 1869 165 

October  13, 1869 61,227,402 

October  14, 1869 174a 

October  21, 1869 9,241 

November  4,1869 88 

Deoember3, 1869 67 

December  22, 1869 120,190a 

December  31,  1869 93a 

January  11, 1870 244 

February  19,  1870 281 
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SBcnow. 

:,  fiJMietftry,  February  26, 1670 IS 

February —,  1870 : 10) 

MarohS,  1870 88i 

March  11, 1870 ^ 

April  4, 1870 , 67 

AprUe,  1870 54 

Aprai5,1870 04i 

April  16,  1870 116 

April  20, 1870 67 

April  21, 1870 .! 961 

April  27, 1870 , 89t 

May  9,  1870 148c,194 

May  26,  1870 , 49 

June  7,  1870 1B6 

Jniie24,  1870 MO 

June  27,  1870 »1 

July  11, 1870 89 

July  14, 1870 57,150f 

July  22, 1870 342 

SeptemberO,  1870 49 

September  10, 1870 125 

September  20,  1870 173 

September  30, 1870 49 

October4,  1870 1 19^ 

October  15,  1870 KSt 

October  19,  1870 97 

October  27,  1870 189 

October  28,1870 342 

November  11,  1870 97 

November  16,  1870 19 

November  21,  1870 97 

November25, 1870 830 

December  7, 1870 176,190 

December  13, 1870 190 

December  15,  1870 : 176 

December  16,  1870 70 

December  17, 1870 92 

December  20,  1870 125,176 

December  28,  1870 408 

Januarys,  1871 79 

January  13, 1871 190 

January  14, 1871 342 

January  21, 1871 68 

February  2,  1871 98 

February  8,  1871 146,241 

February  9, 1871 402 

February  24, 1871 97,186 

March20,  1871 133 

April  6,  1871 174«,176 

April  18,  1871 92 

April28,  1871 224 

May  5,  1871 29 

May  11,  1««71 ^ 6B 

Mavl5,  1871 223 
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0IOT1ON. 

,  Seoietary,  May  16,  1871 » 984,931 

May  19, 1871 1 183 

May  21, 1871 68 

ay  27, 1871 145 

one  13,  1871.... 241 

June  16,  1871 84 

June  24, 1871 402 

June  26,  1871 18 

July  27,  1871 261 

July  31. 1871 54 

August  18, 1871 84 

86ptember5,  1871  ..i 84 

September  19,  1871 215 

September  20,  1871 84 

October  10,  1871 234 

October  20,  1871 241 

October  30, 1871 176,190,224 

NoYemberlO,  1871 84 

November  16,  1871 79,84 

November  20, 1871 402 

November  27,  1871 6 

December  1, 1871 .".. 85 

December  5, 1871 54,107 

January  6, 1872.: 183 

Januarys,  1872 52 

Janoary  10, 1872 191 

January  13, 1872 327 

January  25, 1872 91 

January  29, 1872 107 

February  13, 1872 174a 

March  12, 1872 1 190 

March  14, 1872 234 

March  18, 1872 173,186 

March  19, 1872 231 

March  29, 1872 6 

April  5, 1872 120 

April  13, 1872 19 

April  23, 1872 190 

April  26, 1872 '. 150/ 

May  16, 18^2 16 

June  12. 1872 176 

June  22, 1872 171 

July  22, 1872 55 

October  2, 1872 121 

October  18.1872.1 190 

October  19. 1872 223 

October  23, 1872 178 

October  29. 1872 60 

November  19,1872 174a 

December  9. 1872 284 

December  21, 1872 67 

December  24. 1872 183 

December  26, 1872 206 

December  31, 1872 2 
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ii  Seoretary,  January  3, 1873 29 

January  ^1873 ,. 19S 

January  25, 1873 '. ft^ 

February  5, 1873 177 

February  11,1873 T 7 

March  1,1873 903 

March  13, 1873 181 

Maroh21, 1873 37 

Bfarch  22, 1873 60 

Maroh25, 1873 O 

March  26,  1873..... 70.104 

April8,  1873 72 

April  9,  1873 137 

April  14,  1873 178,183 

April  28,  1873 190 

April  30, 1873 968 

May  16, 1873 894 

May28, 1873 95 

May  29, 1873 d41 

May  31,  1873 236 

June  4,  1873 178 

June  12, 1873 190,909 

June  19,  1873 79 

June  28,  1873 171,176 

June  30, 1873 968 

August  15, 1873 229,2223,942 

Augu8t27,  1873 - 60 

September  4, 1873 ^..  930 

October  17, 1873 906 

Ootober23,  1873 968 

Ootober27, 1873 145 

October  29,  1873 145 

October  31,  1873 179a 

November  1,  1873 99 

November  7,  1873 387 

November  8, 1873 33 

November  12, 1873 277,387 

November  14, 1873 387 

November  15, 1873 .' 387 

November  17, 1873 387 

November  19, 1873 ^ 387 

November  20, 1873 387 

December  9, 1873 931 

December  10, 1873 , 983 

December  16, 1873 *. 283,930 

December  31, 1873 387 

January  3, 1874 , 805  • 

January  7, 1874 830 

January  9, 1874 95 

January  22, 1874 50«,7J 

January  28, 1874 ; 171 

January  30, 1874 118 

February  6, 1874 :... 60 

February  11,1874 164 
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,  Kaioh  23, 1874 4I» 

Aprils,  1874 216 

April  16, 1874 271 

April  21, 1874 : 86 

May  9, 1874 271,280 

May  19,1874 138 

Jane  6, 1874 271 

Juno  9. 1874 186,391 

June  10,1874 261 

Jnnel4,1874 261 

Jane  16, 1874 281 

July  18, 1874 92 

July  28, 1874 391 

Jnly29,1874 226 

Anga8t2, 1874 79 

August  15,  1874 271a 

August  18, 1874 413 

September2,  1874 68 

September  14,  1874 w 238 

September  15, 1874 242 

October  27,  1874 192 

NoTember  14,  1874 413 

November  17, 1874 402 

November  18, 1874 130 

November  21, 1874 204 

November  24;  1874 180 

November  29, 1874 92 

December  9, 1874 413 

December  12, 1874 /. 213 

December  22, 1874... : 195 

January  2,  1875 238 

January  8, 1875 174a 

January  14, 1875 192 

January  19,  1875 261 

January  21, 1875 121 

January  22,  1876 32 

February  14, 1875 241 

February  16, 1875 91 

February  19, 1875 230 

February  22, 1876 '- 176 

February  27, 1875 226 

MarchS,  1875 226 

March  7,  1875 410 

March  12, 1875 33 

March  18, 1875 230 

March  20,  1875 241 

March  23, 1876 191 

Apriie,  1875 230 

April  7, 1875 413 

April  18, 1875 190 

Apiil27,  1875 86 

May  4, 1875 13 

May  5, 1875 13 

May  20, 1875 19 
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Fuai^  Secretary,  June  2, 1875 

Jane  4, 1875 70,104, 

Jane  5, 1875 : 191 

Junes,  1875 413 

June28, 1875 171 

Jane  29,  1875 104 

July  1,1875 67,104 

July  17, 1875 231 

July  20,  1875 179 

July  21, 1875 180 

July  22,  1875 1« 

September  22, 1875 186 

September  27, 1875 94,104,408 

October  1, 1875 104 

October  5,  1875 104 

KoYember4, 1875 192 

NoTember5,  1875 00,179 

November  15,  1875 00 

NovomberSO,  1875 • 79 

November  27, 1875 OO 

December  1,  1875 32 

December  11,  1875 104 

December  20, 1875 174,290 

December  27, 18''5 930 

December  30,1875 »4 

January  U,  1876 : 60,904 

January  12, 1876 904 

January  18, 1876 88 

January  19, 1876 .'....      125 

January  20, 1876 00 

January  21, 1876 121 

Pebruary21,  1876 * 270 

Biaroh4,  1876 231 

April  7,  1876 113 

April28,  1876 9Mf 

May  2. 1876....: 96a,  67 

May  3,  1876 70 

May  4, 1876 931 

May  6,1876 934 

May  17, 1876 270 

May  22, 1876 10,970 

(oonversation  with  SirE.  lliomton),  May  97, 1676 970 

June  12,  1876 67 

June  13, 1876 903 

June  27, 1876 106 

July  18, 1876 115,270 

July  20, 1876 138 

August  5,  1876 970 

August  31, 1876 07 

September  18, 1876 5 

October  20, 1876 13 

October  30, 1876 '  270 

November  1^  1876 179,180 

November  3,  1876 , 268 
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Secretary,  November  13, 1876 987 

December7,  1876 13 

December  8, 1876 , 968 

December  91,  1876 904 

December  98, 1876 98 

December  99, 1876. 91 

January  10, 1877 16 

January  11, 1877 98 

January  29, 1877 409,410 

February  8, 1877 39 

February  13, 1877 138 

February  14,  1877 195 

February  16, 1877 174a,  183 

February  91, 18T7 137 


Xiaw  of  nations : 

Fishing  on  high  seas  open  to  all 999 

Sovereign  of  shore  has  Jurisdiction  of  three-mile  marine  belt  follow- 
ing the  sinuosities  and  indentations  of  the  coast 300 

Northeabf  Atlantic  fisheries : 

These  were  conquered  from  France  by  the  New  England  colonies,  act- 
ing in  co-operation  with  Great  Britain,  with  whom  they  were  af- 
terwards held  in  common  by  such  colonies 301 

Treaty  of  peace  (1783)  was  not  a  grant  of  independence,  but  was  a 
partition  of  the  empire,  the  United  States  retaining  a  common 

share  in  the  fisheries 309 

War  of  1812  did  not  divest  these  rights 303 

Treaty  of  1818  recognized  their  existence  and  affirmed  their  continu- 
ance  4 , 304 

Under  these  treaties  the  three-miles  belt  follows  the  sinuosities  and 

indentations  of  the  coast 366 

Bay  of  Fundy  aud  other  large  bays  are  open  seas 306* 

Ports  of  entry  are  not  affected  by  limitations  imposed  by  treaty  of 

1818 306 

British  municipal  legislation  may  restrict,  but  cannot  expand,  British 

rights  under  these  treaties 307 

Great  Britain,  and  not  her  provinces,  is  the  sovereign  to  be  dealt  with 

for  infraction  of  such  fishing  rights 306 

FiBBiNO  BOATS  OF  BMEMT,  not  liable  to  capture 346 

FzjkG  cannot  be  questioned  by  any  other  than  its  own  Government 397,408 

how  &r  protecting  enemy's  goods ^ 349 

Imparts  nationality  to  ship 33 

right  of  unregistered  ship  to  carry 408^ 

saluting  of,  as  a  national  apology 316 

Fi/>Bn>A,  ComrEDERATE  CRUISER,  seizure  of,  in  1864 97,399 

Flobidas,  cession  of,  in  liquidation  of  debts 161a,  316a,  318 

effect  on  titles  of  cession  of .* 4,6,6 

'  negotiations  for  purchase  of 161a 

military  posts  in,  attack  on,  in  1816,  when  under  Spanish  flag....  606 

FoLOBB,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Januaiy  93, 1883 144 

Food,  how  far  contraband 1 370 

FOHBSS,  minister  at  Buenos  Ayres,  February  13|  1826 359 

FOBOB,  when  vacating  a  treaty 130 

display  of 391 
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ToncxD  VOAXB,"  imposition  of,  by  belligerents 930 

FoxKiGN  AIXIANCE8,  not  the  policy  of  the  United  States % 45 

BiuxiGERENTS)  mediation  between 49 

BUILT  VB8SEL8,  may  be  purchased  by  citiaens  of  the  United  States 

and  carry  its  flag 1 410 

CLAIMANT  on  United  States  Government,  mlee  as  to  claim 314/ 

OORPORATION8,  rules  as  to 907 

0OUBT8,  nndne  discrimination  by 230 

distinctive  practice  of,  cannot  ordinarily  be  excepted  to. . .  830a 

OOVBBNMENTS,  liability  of,  for  injuries  to  citizens 189;213/ 

Jews,  intercessions  for 8> 

JUDGMENT,  when  a  defense  to  a  claim 238 

LAW,  when  recognized  bylaw  of  land 8 

LAWS,  not  operating  to  affect  naturalixation 178,176 

FOBXIGN  LEGATIONS : 

Executive  the  source  of  diplomatic  authority 78 

Foreign  ministers  to  recognize  the  Secretary  of  State  as  the  sole  organ  of 

the  Executive 79 

Continuity  of  foreign  relations  not  broken  by  party  changes 80 

Executive  discretion  determines  the  withdrawal  or  renewal  of  missions 

and  ministers 81 

Non-acceptable  minister  may  be  refused 82 

Kot  usual  to  ask  as  to  acceptability  in  advance 82a 

Conditions  derogatory  to  the  accrediting  Government  cannot  be  imposed.  83 

Minister  misconducting  himself  may  be  sent  back « 84 

Mode  of  presentation  and  taking  leave 85 

Incumbent  continues  until  arrival  of  successor ^ 86 

How  far  domestic  change  of  Government  operates  to  recall 87 

Diplomatic  grades 88 

Citizens  of  country  of  reception  not  acceptable 88f 

Diplomatic  correspondence  confidential  except  by  order  of  Department.  80 

Confined  to  ofilcial  business 89i 

Usually  in  writing 89> 

Diplomatic  agents  to  act  under  instructions 00 

Communications  from  foreigners  only  to  be  received  through  diplomatic 

representatives 01 

Diplomatic  agents  protected  from  process : 

Who  are  so  privileged 02 

Illegality  of  process  against 93 

Exemption  from  criminal  prosecution ^ •••..  03a 

What  attack  on  a  minister,  is  an  international  offense 931 

And  firom  personal  indignity 94 

And  from  taxes  and  imposts 06 

Property  protected 06 

Free  transit  and  communication  with,  secured 07 

Privileged  ih)m  testifying 08 

Cannot  become  business  agents 00 

Nor  represent  foreign  Governments 100 

Should  reside  at  capital 101 

Joint  action  with  other  diplomatic  agents  nnadvisable 102 

Duties  as  to  archives 103 

Bight  of  protection  and  asylum 104 

May  extend  protection  to  citizens  of  friendly  countries 106 

Avoidance  of  political  interference  enjoined 106 
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lV>BmoN  LBOATioire-<!!ontinaed.  BmrnoTT. 

Conrteey*  iAimess^  and  social  oonfarmity  expected : 

OfSeial  intercQoise ...••••••... 107 

Social  interoourae ••• 107a 

Gonrt  drew ^ •'  1076 

Expenses 107o 

Contingent  fund  and  secret-seryice  money 106 

Self-constitated  missions  illegal 109 

Pieeentsnot  allowed 110 

FOBHiOK  powers: 

Beoognition  of  belligerency 69 

Beeognition  of  soyereignty '70 

Sndh  recognition  determinable  by  Exeoatiye 71 

Accretion,  not  colonization,  the  policy  of  the  United  States 72 

FoBBiOK  PBIZB  oouHTSy  conclusiveness  of  jnrisdiotion  of 329,329a 

RXLATION8,  not  to  be  affected  by  party  changes 78 

BBSIDSNCS,  when  forfeiting  nationality 176 

SOYBRXIGN,  when  responsible  for  subject's  eonduot 21 

sovsBBiONS,  when  may  sue  in  United  States  oonxts 249 

FobbghsbSi  expnlsion  of,  rules  as  to 206 

allegiance  of iTljf^ 

(See  CxTiZBNSHiP.) 

liability  of,  to  taxation 204 

naturalisation  of.    (See  Citizknship.) 

passports  cannot  be  granted  to 192 

rights  of 201 

(See Aliens;  Citizenship.) 

FORFKCTCSB  OF  omzENSHiP,  effect  of 176 

Foster,  British  minister,  November  1,1811 315fr 

FortuheBat,  aggressions  and  spoliations  in 306 

FoUBXBRMTH  AMENDMENT  OF  CONSTITUTION  does  uot  exhaustively  define 

citizenship 173 

AMENDMENT,  effect  of,  ou  citiseuship 176,183 

FOBSTTS,  Secretary,  July  31, 1834. 331 

August  23, 1834 266 

November  11, 1834 ^. 46 

November  29, 1834 268 

December  26, 1834 118 

March  6, 1835 79,107 

April  21, 1836 191 

August  6, 1835 72 

November  9, 1835 72 

May  3, 1836 60$ 

May  10, 1836 60s 

September  20, 1836 69 

September  23, 1836 231 

November  16, 1836 107,119 

December  6,  1836 120 

December  9, 1836 89 

December  10, 1836 60s 

January  20, 1837 331 

March  17,1837 70 

April  14,  1837    121 

May  18,  1837 346,861 

JuneUO,  1837 118 
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VOBSTTB,  Seoxetaiy,  July  25,  1887 

I>eoembeT2, 1837 84 

December  21,  1837 401 

Marohl2, 1838 ^ 21 

April  13,  1838 120 

February  12, 1839 230 

Febrnary  13,  1839 296,342 

AngU8t7, 18TO 988^275 

September  17,  1839 227 

October  12, 1839 115 

Aprill,  1840 lOTe 

April30,1840 102 

May  29,  1840 «75 

June  13,  1840 841 

Julys,  1840 85 

July  8,  1840 337 

July  15,  1840 OO 

Augu8t26,  1840 '. 55 

Fbancb,  abrogation  or  modification  of  certain  treaties  with 137« 

action  of,  in  Mexico  in  1861, objections  to S7,70 

fisheries  of,  con quered  in  part  by  colonial  forces 901 

liability  of,  for  Napoleon's  spoliations 

question  of  war  with,  in  1796 , 

position  of,  as  to  Cuba 60 

recognition  of  belligerency  of  United  States  during  Beyolutionary 

War 09 

recognition  of  Confederate  belligerency  by 09 

revolutionary,  recognition  of 70 

treaty  relations  with : 

Treaty  of  1778 148 

Convention  of  180(^01 I48m 

Treaty  of  1803  (cession  of  Louisiana) 148i 

Subsequent  treaties I480 

treaty  of  1831,  duty  of,  as  to  legislative  execution 131« 

intervention  in  1861  in  Mexico  to  compel  payment  of  debt S18 

AKD  THE  United  States,  mediation  between,  in  1835 49, 318 

AND  Germany,  in  1870,  mediation  of  the  United  States  between  ..  49 

Frakohisb,  relation  of,  to  naturalization 173 

Fbanklin,  Doctor,  letter,  July  20,  1778 US 

agency  in  treaty  of  peace 902 

**  Fbankun's  Map "  of  Northeast  Territory, controversies  asto '.....  IfiOs 

Fraudulent  naturalization,  questions  as  to 174a 

Free  discussion  not  the  subject  of  Executive  interference 56 

Freedom  of  press  as  to  foreign  Governments 47,47<^S87 

Free  nayioation  of  rivers 90 

''Free  ships  and  free  goods,"  how  far  maxim  operates 9IS 

French  claims  on  Mexico  (1860) 68,916 

revolution  i  n  1796,  sympathy  with,  by  Washington 47a 

does  not  vacate  prior  French  treaties 197 

spoilation  CLAIMS 4 898.M8 

Fbontier,  Mexican,  marauders  may  be  pursued  onto 60s 

Canada,  position  as  to 50» 
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9tramvs8  ntOM  justicb,  extradition  of  :  SBonoK, 

Oidinarily  no  extradition  without  treaty , 968 

Demand  confined  to  treaty  offenses 269 

Trial  to  be  only  for  offenses  ennmerated  in  treaty 970 

Crime  mnst  have  been  within  jorisdiction  of  demanding  state: 

On  land  --J 1 271 

Onshipboard 271a 

No  extradition  for  political  offenses 272 

No  defense  that  defendant  is  citizen  of  asylum  state 273 

linst  be  specific  foreign  demand 274 

State  gOYemments  cannot  extradite 275 

Practice  as  to  arrest : 

Preliminary  executive  mandate 276 

Form  of  complaiDt  and  warrant 276a 

Mode  of  arresting  and  detention , 2765 

Eyidenceon  which  process  will  be  granted 277 

Practice  as  to  review 278 

Practice  as  to  habeas  eai^tu 279 

Practice  as  to  surrender 280 

Expenses 281 

l^raaties  retrospective 282 

FncOTiYBSy  POunoAi^  hospitality  to 48 

not  delivered  np  on  extradition 272 

r.  Bay  o^  rights  of  fishing  in 306a 

r,  Secretary,  January  9,  1882 45,59 

February  15, 1882 37 

February  24,  1^82 49,59 

February  28,  1882 107 

April  12,  1882 172a 

April  15,  1882 55 

April25,  1882 190 

May  8,  1882 150/ 

May  23,  1882 276 

May  25, 1882 36 

May  31,  1882 * 62 

June  6, 1882 13,144 

June  14, 1882 189 

June  18,  1882 238 

June  19, 1882 176,204 

June  20, 1882 67 

June26, 1882 49 

June  27, 1882 - 281,238 

July  1,1882 177 

July24,  1882 172a 

Augusts,  1882 206 

AugUBt4,  1882 64 

Angust8, 1882 183 

September  22, 1882 37,174a 

September  25, 1882 220 

Octobers,  18r2 230 

October  19,  1882 173 

October  27, 1882 268 

November  10, 1882 37 

November  15, 1882 906 

November  27,  1882 968 
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,  Koyember  29, 1888 9 

December  4, 1882 .\ 139,808 

December  15, 1882 1» 

December  19, 1882 ITS 

January  4, 1883 S7 

January  12, 1883 S7 

January  16,  1883 06^20 

January  18, 1883 W 

Januazy20, 1883 961 

January  31, 1883 87 

February  5, 1883 27» 

February  19,  1883 3B1 

February  23, 1883 144 

February  24,  1883 2tt 

February  26, 1883 «7 

February  28, 1883 88 

March  6,  1883 14fi,S81 

March?,  1883 49 

March  8, 1883 67 

March  12, 1883 87 

March  16,1883 » 

March20, 1883 906 

March  28, 1883 1» 

March29,l883 415 

March30,  1882.. 938 

March  31, 1883 98,188 

ApTil2,1883 49 

April  3, 1883 914 

April  9,  1883 18 

April  10,  1883 1§ 

April  16,  1883 18 

April  17, 1883. 99ft 

April  23,  1883 W 

May  3, 1883 930 

May5,  1883 W 

June  4,  1883 183 

June?,  1883 998 

June  15, 1883 183 

June  20, 1883 79 

June  25^1883 IflO 

June  27, 1883 413 

June  28, 1883 93 

July  10, 1883 83 

July  26, 1883 69,193 

July  27, 1883 930 

July  28, 1883.. ..- ITS 

August  13,  1883 174i 

August  25, 1883 89,188 

August  28, 1883 80 

September  15, 1883 18 

October  15, 1883 -. S3i 

October  17, 1883 981 

October  18,  1883 980 

November  9,  1683 188 
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ncmov. 

ItaBoreBUrnir,  fiaoxetary,  November  13, 1883 86« 

November  15, 1883 69,68,941 

November  i»,  1883 W^f 

Novembers^,  1883 171 

DeceiQber4,  1883....'. : '     66 

December  5, 1883 9 

December  6, 1883 68 

December  11,  1883 68 

December  15, 1883. 104,361,381 

December  16b  1883 ^71 

December  19, 1863 804 

I>ecember20, 1883 961 

December22,  1883 ^ 188 

.December29, 1883 60 

JMiiiary  12, 1884 888,410 

January  17, 1884 838 

January  22, 1884 67 

January  24, 1884 176 

January  31,  1884 88,186 

February  1,  1884 78 

February  6,  1884 «7 

February  11,  1884 880 

February  13,  1''84 868 

February  18,  1884 88 

February  19,  1884 834 

February  21, 1884 184 

February  25, 1884 37 

February  27, 1884 171,176 

MarohS,  1884 830 

MarcblO,  1884 79 

March  12,  1884 194 

March  14,  18o4 15,36« 

March21, 1884 67 

March  25,  1884 tl76,189 

March27,  1884 64 

April  1,1884 38 

Aprils,  1884 881,893 

April  4, 1884 848 

Aprils,  1884 99 

April  7,  1884.,.. 38 

April  17, 1884 15 

April  le,  1884 883,886,36141 

April28,  1884 898 

April30,  1884 408 

May  2, 1884 184 

May  12,  1884......  188 

May  16,  1884 80 

May  17,  1884 88 

May  31,  1884 166 

June  11, 1884 68 

June23, 1884 178« 

June  28, 1884 134 

July  2, 1884 914 

July  10,  1884 80 
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FsBLDVCHSunoar,  SoGietaiy,  July  tl,  1884 90 

July  15,  1884 970 

July  19,  1884 15Qf.29S 

July25,  1884 146 

July28.  1884 , , 206 

Auguflt8, 1884 193 

AugnBt22,  1884 66 

August  27, 1884 121 

September  27, 1884 191 

October  17, 1884 51 

October  18,1884 60 

October  22,1884 180 

October  23,1884 410 

October  24,1884 165 

November  4, 1884 ITS* 

November  22, 1884 2 

November  24, 1884 56 

December  6, 1884. 216,831 

December  10, 1884 203 

December  11, 1884 206 

December  19,  l«84 413 

December  20, 1884 :...  172* 

December  30, 1884 88 

January  5, 1885 59 

January  10, 1885 165 

January  15, 1885 185 

January  19, 1885 191,193 

Febrnary  2, 1885 930 

February  7, 1885 184 

February  10, 1885 293 

February  17,  1885 180 

February  20,  1885 SI 

G. 

CUxXAXnr,  Seoretaiy  of  Treasury,  letter,  April  24, 1810 319 

miniflter  to  Buasia,  June  19, 1814 335 

oommiaaloner  at  Ghent 135 

minister  to  France,  November  21, 1816 380 

January  20, 1817 380 

November  5, 1818 70 

June  28,  1821 7,3S,50t 

February  11, 1824 230,236|240 

February  19,  1824 188 

November  27, 1826 107 

minister  to  Great  Britain,  December  22, 1826 60 

l6tterAugUBt6,1828 107 

August  9, 1828 3730 

January  5,  1836 3«i 

Januarys,  1838 318 

Galtbston,  attack  in  1817  on,  when  claimed  by  Spain SOs 

GAfflTRTJi  A  Wabd,  proceedings  against,  in  Mexico 180 

Gbmbt,  French  minister,  conduct  in  the  United  States 84,106, 107 

letters  from 70,107 
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SBCTIOlCi* 

GamntAl^ABMSTBOKG  (brig),  qaestions  lelatingto 87,297,288,399,401 

GxravA  coKTXMTioir,  as  to  mitigation  of  war,  aooeis  of  United  States  to.. .  348 

TBiBUNAi^  how  constitated 150^ 

action  of ,  as  to  nentral  dntiee ^ 408a 

GsOBOB  (Henry),  complaint  of  arrest  of,  in  Ireland .930 

GsBiCAK  GrOVBRNMENT,  action  of,  as  to  Samoan  Islands 63 

GxRiCAKS  IN  Francs,  protection  of,  in  Franco-German  war lOi 

Okbmant,  treaties  of  the  United  States  with 149 

effect  of  naturalization  treaty  with 178 

expulsion  of  United  States  citizens  by 5M)6 

AND  Francs,  mediation  of  the  United  States  between,  in  1870. . .  49 

%  position  o^in  French  negotiations  of  1797-W 146ii 

letter  from,  January  17,1798 , 348 

TBXATT  OF,  character  of I6O9 

how  far  affecting  claims  on  Great  Britain 840 

Islands,  foreign  relations  of 63 

G0ODOFVICS8,  meaoingofterm 833 

distinguished  from  mediation 49 

may  be  interposed  to  enforce  contracts SS31-ft-d 

Goods,  xnsmt'8,  seizure  of.    (See  War) 842 

GOTSBNMXNT,  recognition  of,  as  belligerent ;. 69 

as  sovereign 70 

change  of,  does  not  vacate  prior  treaties 137 

liable  on  predecessor's  obligations 936 

liability  of,  for  failure  to  present  international  claims 848 

Gbjjit  IN  TRBATT,  when  to  go  into  effect 132 

'^GBANTy^'meaningof  term  in  treaty 13S 

GtauJIT,  President,  annual  message,  1869 .* 60 

special  message,  June  13,  1870 60 

neutrality  proclamation,  August  82, 1870 408 

October  8,  1870 408 

annual  message,  1870 30,49,57,61,67,70,106,319 

1871 60 

ISra.... 185,171,190,387 

special  message,  January  5, 1874 327 

annual  message,  1874 60, 67, 171, 174a 

1875 60, 69, 174a,  327 

special  message,  June  20,  1876 5270 

annual  message,  1876 174a 

special  message,  December  23, 1876 270 

GXAHVILLB,  Lord,  position  of,  as  to  Clay ton-Bulwer  treaty ISQf 

Gjdkat  Britain,  treaties  with : 

treaty  of  1783  (peace) 160 

Jay's  treaty,  17^4 160a 

Monroe -Pinkney  negotiations 1506 

treaty  of  Ghent,  1814 150e 

conventions  of  1815, 1618 1504 

Ashburton  treaty,  1842 150e 

Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  1850 150/ 

treaty  of  Washington,  1871 XfAa 

charge  of  undue  discrimination  by  courts  of 830 

action  in  McLeod's  case.    (See  McLsoD.) 
in  Fishery  case.    (See  Fishsries.) 
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Obbat  Bbitain,  Mtion  m  to  Mosqaito  protectorate.    (See  CuLTTOir-Buz^ 

WEB  TRBATT*  MOSQUITO  OOUNTRT. ) 

in  Alabama  ease 

controversy  of,  with  Nicaragua 

internationally  responsible  for  Canadian   aggressions  and. 

spoliations 

bow  &r  relinqmsbing  dominion  over  Central  America 15Qf 

mediation  in  1835  between  France  and  the  United  States . .  .49, 318 

modifications  or  abrogations  of  certain  treaties  with V37m 

position  of,  astoCaba 60 

recognition  of  Confederate  belligerency  by 6B 

claims  against,  for  discrimination  against  United  States  cit- 
izens         160 

(See  Wab,  Enbmt's  Goods.) 

Gbbbob,  revolution  in,  sympathy  with,in  1823 47« 

GxxznriLLEy  Lord,  letter,  March  27,  1799 171 

GBXTHOl7ia>,  schooner,  seizure  of,  in  1793 V 

Gbxttowk,  attack  on,  by  United  States 60d,224a,SlU 

GtrADSLUPE-HiDALao  TRBATT,  negotiation  of 154 

effect  of,  on  titles 4,5^154 

as  to  Mexican  territorial  waters S 

GtTAKO  ISIJLNDS: 

Title  in  international  law : 

Based  on  discovery 310 

Title  under  United  States  Statute : 

Discovery  of  Kuano  deposits  gives  title 311 

Aves  Islands • 313 

Lobos  Islands 313 

Other  islands 314 

GUAPy  island  of,  foreign  relations  of <B 

GlTARAirrES,  in  treaty,  not  annulled  by  change  of  Government 137 

of  West  India  Islands  to  France 148,840,348 

by  Colombia  of  free  transit  of  Isthmus 230,388/ 

by  United  States,  of  neutrality  in  Isthmus,  effect  of 145, 150^,5167/ 

GUATBHALA,  hostile  action  of  Mexico  towards 58 

termination  of  treaty  of  1849  with ISTia 

GUBBBILLAS,  how  Hbut  entitled  to  belligerent  rights 350 


Ha  OTA  ft  GOBPUB,  power  of  Federal  courts  to  issue,  in  international  oases....        SI 

right  to  suBpeud,  cannot  be  questioned  by  foreign  power..  SSQa 

in  extradition  cases , 279 

Haub,  Assistant  Secretary,  May  8, 1872 341 

May  21, 1872 91 

May22, 1872 UO 

July  13,  1872 313 

Halifax  fibhebt  awabb,  action  as  to 390 

incidents  of. 304,306/ 

HAXiLTOKy  A.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  report,  November  19,  1792    SSS 

letter,  April  1, 1793 137 

May  13, 1798 410 

circul  ar,  August  4,  1793 383, 301, : 
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Hamilton,  A.,  Seoretaiy  of  the  Txeamry,  opinion  aa  to  Franoli  tieaty 137 

OMsysof ''Paoifloiu'' 148,318,40$^ 

position  of,  as  to  foreign  J  adgpDontB • 329« 

yiews  as  to  effect  of  French  reyolntion  on  prior  treaties.  148, 248, 401  f 

Hamuk,  H.,  speech,  August  3,  1852 306a 

Hahbxatic  Rbpubuo,  treaties  with 151 

Havana,  importance  of  portof 00 

Hawaii,  relatiosof  the  United  States  to 08 

treaties  with 151a 

protection  of  missionaries  in 54 

Hat,  yice-consnl-general  at  Beimt,  Octoher  11, 1871 54 

G.  W.,letter,  JannaryO,  1815 150o 

February  15, 1815 160o 

Hat,  Assistant  Secretary,  July  7, 1880 33a 

August  13,  1880 144 

August  16, 18a0 f, 125 

August23,  1880 144 

October  26, 1880 125 

February24, 1881 13 

HATS8,  President,  annual  message,  1877 58,60,63,70, 290 

1878 58,63 

1879 49,500,63,145,308 

special  message,  March  8,  1880 287^ 

annual  message,  1880 49,500,55,63,145 

special  message,  February  28, 1881 16 

Hatti,  relations  of  the  United  States  to 61 

mediation  in  affairs  of 49 

claim  against  in  Van  Bokkelen's  case  for  maltreatment 230 

HxADULMDS,  when  indicating  territorial  jurisdiction  over  sea 28 

HsBREWB,  foreign  intercession  for 55 

claims  for  undne  discrimination  against 189 

^'EKLyiBitTS,"  essays  of,  by  Madison 148,402 

HsBmoNS,  frigate,  case  of  murder  on 33a 

High  sxab,  sovereignty  over 26 

High  6BA  FiSHKBiss,  open  to  all » w.  290 

"Hoi«taijjancb,"  character  and  action  of 57 

nature  and  object  of 45 

position  of,  as  to  Cuba....^ 60 

Home  Gov xmnaan',  liability  for  failure  to  present  claim 248 

HOMPXTBAS,  bombardment  of  port  of  Omoa,  in,  by  British  in  1873 223 

isthmian  relations  of 135,296 

treaty  relations  with 146 

Hopkins,  consul,  action  of,  at  Paraguay 321 

HoBflBS,  how  far  contraband 372 

HosnuTiBS,  inauguration  of ••• 333  J^ 

effect  of  cessation  of 366 

HouBS  OF  RBFBS8BNTATIVX8,  how  Dbt  bound  to  pass  act  executing  treaty.. .  131a 

^'HOYXBDia  ACT,"  British  effect  of 82 

Howx,  Dr.,  mission  to  San  Domingo 61 

HuusBMANN  LETTKB,  by  Mr.  Webster 47 

HUNOABiAK  INDEPENDENCE,  question  of  recognition  of 70 

HUNOABT,  agency  to  obtain  information  in,  in  1849 47 

Husband,  how  far  imparting  nationality  to  wife 186 

H])»TBB,  Assistant  Secretary,  May  22, 1852 56 

July  29, 1852 •  360 
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HtnrrsB,  AMiftant  Seexetary,  ICay  38, 1856 118 

October  4, 1866 104 

July  1,1871 68 

AngOBt  11, 1873 113 

AugustSe,  1875 104 

September  10,  1875 104 

September  21, 1879 881 

Ootober3, 1879 70 

September  28,  1880 271» 

Ildsfonso,  trkatt  of,  qaestioDsM  to 161 /* 

iLLKGiTUfATB  CHILDREN,  oatioDality  of.    (See  CHiLDBXir,  Imtants.) 

iMMiORATioiT,  Chinese,  difitinctiye  character  of 67 

iBfPBACHMENT  OF  NATURALIZATION,  bow  far  permissible 174 

iMPBXSSBiflNT,  history  and  abandonment  of p 331 

intoservice  of  aliens,  rule  as  to SOS*  . 

Inadvertence,  when  an  excuse  for  violation  of  port  law 38 

'' Incendiary  publications,''  as  to  foreign  afiEiEura,  Execntiye  cannot  intar- 

fere  with .^ 56^ 

Indemnity,  modes  of  : 

Apology  and  saluting  flag 315 

Cession  of  territory 315* 

Case  of  Chesapeake  and  Leopard 315^ 

Case  of  Dartmoor  prisoners 315r 

Case  of  Prometheus 315^ 

Arbitration 316 

"Withdrawal  of  diplomatic  relations 317 

Retorsion  and  reprisal 318 

Non-intercourse -. 319^ 

Embargo 380^ 

Display  of  force 321 

Independence  of  the  United  States,  effect  of  on  allegiance 187, 188 

recognition  of  by  France 148 

OF  insurgents,  recognition  of 70 

Indian  titles,  effect  of 8 

warfare,  penalties  for  engaging  in 348a 

Indians,  citizenship  of 177,196^808/ 

North  American,  peculiar  nationality  of 1 

predatory,  should  be  kept  back  by  sovereign 18,509- 

INVANTS : 

Bom  in  the  United  States  generally  citizens 183 

So  of  children  of  naturalized  citizens : 181 

So  of  children  bom  abroad  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 185- 

Information  abboad,  agencies  as  to 47 

Inoraham,  Commodore,  actioA  of,  in  Eoszta's  case 175- 

Inbabitants  of  territort,  effect  of  its  conquest  on 4  • 

Inland  seas,  freedom  of 31 

Insane  citizens  abroad,  care  of,  not  assumed  by  Goyemment 190b 

Insurgents,  Cuban,  action  of  the  United  Stanes  as  to 60 

foreign,  sympathy  with 47, 47a, 56,^84 

liability  of  Gro vernment  for  spoliations  by.. 233  JT 

when  entitled  to  recognition  as  belligerents 69, 70, 351 
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ImUBOXSTB,  eifeot  of  leoognition  bb  belligerents  in  relieving  puent  state 

from  responsibility  ibr  them 68 

e£fect  ofreoognition  as  belligerents  in  relieying  them  from  pun- 
ishment, except  under  laws  of  war 348.381 

IirBUBRBCTiON,  foreign,  agencies  to  inquire  as  to 4 47 

Ihtebgbssiom  forreleaseof  political  o£Fenders 68 

IzmERCOURSB,  suspension  uf 319 

Ihtbbbst,  when  dneon  international  claims 846 

Ibttkbnationax  arbitration,  characteristics  and  eifeot  of 316 

LAW,  part  of  law  of  land 8 

TRIBUNALS,  effect  of  awards  of. 820,281,316 

IRTRROCBANIG  ROUTES 887/* 

INTKRPRXTATION  OF  TRKATT,  rules  for 133 

LflKRVXRTION : 

General  rule  is  non-intervention 45 

Exceptions : 

Relief  and  protection  of  citisens  abroad 46 

Agencies  to  obtain  information  as  to  pending  insuneotion 47 

Sympathy  with  liberal  political  struggles 47« 

Hospitalicy  to  political  refrigees 48 

Mediation «. 49 

Necessity,  as  where  marauders  can  be  checked  only  by  such  inter- 
vention    60 

Amelia  Island 50a 

Pensacola  and  Florida  posts 506 

Steamboat  Caroline 50o 

Greytown  50tf 

Border  raiders 60» 

Explorations  in  barbarous  lands  («.  g. ,  the  Congo) 51 

Intercession  in  extreme  cases  of  political  offenders 58 

Intematiouul  courts  in  semi-civilized  or  barbarous  lands 53 

Good  offices  for  missionaries  abroad 54 

Good  offices  for  persecuted  Jews 56 

Kon-prohibitiou  of  publications  or  subscriptions  in  aid  of  politioal 

action  abroad 56 

Charitable  contributions  abroad 56a 

Intervention  of  European  sovereigns  in  affairs  of  this  continent  dJsap- 

'   proved — Monroe  doctrine 57 

Special  applications  of  doctrine : 

Mexico 58 

Peru - 6& 

Cuba 60 

San  Domingo  andHayti 61 

Danish  West  Indies 61a^ 

Hawaii  (Sandwich  Islands) 68 

Samoa,  Caroline,  and  other  Pacific  Islands 63 

Corea 64 

Falkland  Islands 6& 

Liberia 66 

China e7 

Japan 68' 

Turkey,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis 68a 

Beoognition  of  belligerency 69 

sovereignty 70 

Such  recognition  determinable  by  Executive 71 
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IiTTBBTBimoK— Oontinned. 

Accretion,  not  colonization^  the  policy  of  the  United  States... ...  •••....     79 

(Qneetions  lelatiYe  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  we  oonsidend,  987  ft) 

IBBLAIO),  relief  to,  during /amine .••.•.••••••••.      tti 

charge  of  ondae  discrimination  in  courts  of .••••••••  ••••     99 

l8LA2a>8,  Guano  : 

Title  in  international  law : 

Baaed  ondiscoyery • ......•..•••••.••••••     310 

Title  under  United  States  statate : 

Discoyery  of  guano  deposits  giyes  title ••••  •••....     SIl 

Ayes  Islands .•...•••.....     SU 

Lobos  Islands ..••••••.4    SIS 

Other  islands SU 

Islands,  tttlbto ^ 90 

Israelites,  persecuted,  intercession  for ••.••.••••      ft 

claim  for  undue  discrimination  against •••.•••••     100 

Isthmus  of  Panama: 

Transit  oyer,  by  intemationfil  law: 

Such  transit  cannot  rightfully  be  closed •••••—     V! 

Transit  oyer  by  treaty  with  New  Granada: 

Limitations  of  treaty ••••••••• 

Continuance  of ••.••... 

Effect  of  guarantee  of  under  treaty: 

Such  guarantee  binds  Colombia ..•••.•.•• 

Does  not  guarantee  against  changes  of  Goyemment • 091 

Belations  to  particular  countries: 

Colombia 000 

Nicaragua 09S 

Costa  Rica 004 

The  Mosquito  Country  and  Belize .....•••.     006 

Honduras 000 

Venezuela : OOT 

How  affected  by  Ciayton-Bulwer  treaty 15V 

Free  passage  oyer,  insisted  on 16 

Proposed  neutralization  of  canal  on • 41^ 

Italt,  distinctiye  rule  as  to  naturalization ••••     171/ 

termination  of  conyention  of  1868,  with ^. Vffi 


J. 

Jaokson,  F.  J.,  British  minister,  circumstances  relating  to 84, 107, 107«»81A 

Jaokbon,  Andbbw,  General,  action  of,  in  case  of  Arbutibnot  and  Ambrister..  948f 

January  6, 1818 S» 

his  course  in  attacking  Florida  posts  in  1815.—.  001 

*                                President,  action  of,  as  to  claims  on  Vnaioe ..••...  008 

annual  message,  1834 018 

ia35 60,W«8 

special  message,  February  8, 1836 018 

February  23, 1836 40 

December  21, 1836 ^ 

Japan,  relation  of  the  United  States  to 86 

treaty  engagements  with 153 

amendment  or  termination  of  certain  treaties  with 1^' 

Japanese  iNDBMNTTT,  proyisions  as  to 1^ 
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Jay's  TnATTi  dlioiUBion  M  to  duty  of  HooM  to  ntuy tSia- 

negotiationfl  and  features  of .•••      160a 

ndiiigsof  ooarts  as  to ••'••.      160a 

^jAT'alCAF,"  oontroveny  as  to I6O0 

r,  Beoietary,  April  24,  1790 78 

November  29, 1791 160 

January  23, 1798 108 

March  18,1792 90,133,134,366 

March  22.  1792 269.271a 

May  29, 1792 246 

Jnnell,  1792 331 

July  11,  1792...-* 107 

October  14,  1792 82 

November  7,  1792 70 

March2,  1793 46 

March  12,  1793 137 

March  13,  1793 241 

March  15, 1793 .        62 

March20,  1793 89a 

April20, 1793 408 

April26,  1793 402 

April  28,  1793 133,137 

May  3, 1793 410 

May  7,  1793 .....331,370 

May  13, 1793 408 

May  15, 1793 11a,  329, 391, 395, 306^ 

May  16, 1793 318 

Jnne4.  1793 331 

June  5,  1793 8,203,395,396,398,408^ 

June  12,  1793 396^ 

June  13, 1793 410 

June  14,  1793 39» 

June  17, 1793 396 

June  19, 1793 160 

June  30, 1793 46 

July  16,  1793 ~     79^ 

July  14,  1793 342,408^ 

August  3, 1793 396 

August  16, 1793  ..  .28, 124, 176, 329, 342, 350, 383, 395, 395a.  408^ 

August  31, 1793 828 

September  2, 1793 117 

September  5, 1793 40L 

September  7, 1793 870 

September  9,  1793 841,304,390 

September  12, 1793 268 

September  22, 1793 370 

October3, 1793 116 

Novembers,  1793 3S» 

November  10,  1793 32,408 

November  14,       3 400 

November  22,  1793 79 

November  30,  1793 397 

December2,  1793 89- 

December  9, 1793 82,107,114 
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SHCIUMI. 

JxfVXBSOKy  Secretary,  December  17,  1793 Ml 

December26,  1793 Ml 

letter,  March  21, 1795 13U 

Pxeeident,  letter,  August  28,  1801 SM 

September9, 1801 Stt 

October3,  1801 107 

annual  message,  1801 335 

letter,  April  18, 1802 n 

annual  message,  1803 73,  M 

letter,  January  8,  1804 IflTs 

February  9,  1804 IWs 

annual  message,  1804 350 

December  6,1805 3S 

annual  message,  1805 381,999 

special  message,  January  17, 1806 331,38B 

letter,  December  4, 1806 KB* 

March  29, 1807 1501 

April2,1807 131 

April  21, 1807 401 

message,  October 27, 1807 388 

letter,  March  10,1808 130,131 

NoTcmber  15, 1808 318 

letter,  April  27, 1809 » 

July  4,1812 385 

January  1,1815 385 

Match  23, 1815 331 

July  15, 1815 331 

September  17, 1818 M 

February  24, 1823 3» 

letter,  June  11, 1823 45,60 

June  23, 1823 60 

October  24, 1823 45,57 

July  14, 1824 330 

views  of,  as  to  European  Interference  in  South  American  inde- 

dependence 57 

JxwiB|  claims  for  undue  discrimination  against 55,189 

persecuted,  interceesion  for 55 

JUAltBZ,  goyemment  of,  in  Mexico,  relations  of  United  States  to S8 

recognition  of,  as  President  of  Mexico  in  1864 79 

JUDOMENT  OF  NATURALIZATION,  ho w  far  impeachable .' 174/ 

JiTDIOIAL  FUNCJTION8  OP  CONSULS 1S5 

JUDlOiAJtT  cannot  control  Executive  treaty-making  powers 139 

follows  Executive  in  determining  questions  of  recognition  of  for- 
eign powers  71 

not  to  control  Executive  in  foreign  affairs S38 

office  of,  in  construing  treaty .«.  133 

takes  Executive  view  as  to  national  boundaries S 

when  to  be  applied  to  on  claims  before  diplomatic  intervention*.  341/ 

when  action  of,  does  not  bar  claim 9tf 

JuDOMBNT  OF  ooxTRi^  ON  INTERNATIONAL  LAW,  how  far  binding  Exccn- 

tive 71,78,122,139,838,3290,96 

JUBIBDICnON : 

Territorial  sovereign  supreme 1 

Discovery  the  basis  of  title S 
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^UBUDicnoN— Continued. 

Conquered  territory  subject  to  temporary  military  control 3 

Conquered,  annexed,  or  divided  territory  retaina  ita  prior  municipal  in- 
stitutions   4 

'  Benefits  and  burdens  pass  to  conquering  or  annexing  soyereign 5 

Bat  such  country  not  affected  by  acts  of  prior  sovereign  after  cession.. .  6a 

Colonies  becoming  independent  retain  their  boundaries  and  other  rights.  6 

Title  of  de  facto  GoTcmment  to  obedience 7 

Law  of  nations  part  of  law  of  land 8* 

Hunicipal  laws  not  extraterritorial 9 

Distinctive  rule  as  to  taxes 10 

Distinctions  as  to  Federal  Constitution 11 

Territory  as  a  rule  inviolable : 

General  principles ^ lla 

Becruitingin  foreign  state  forbidden 12 

Permission  requisite  for  passage  of  foreign  troops 13 

^d  so  of  foreign  seizure  of  persons  or  property 14 

Jurisdiction  of  crime 15 

sending  of  paupers  and  criminals 16 

Exception  as  to  necessity 17 

foreign  sovereigns,  foreign  ministers,  and  foreign  troops.  17a 

uncivilized  lands 17( 

Duty  of  sovereign  to  restrain  agencies  likely  to  injure  another  country : 

Predatory  Indians ! 18 

Other  marauders 19 

Diversion  or  obstruction  of  water 20 

'When  harm  is  done  by  order  of  foreign  sovereign,  such  sovereign  is  the 

accountable  party 21 

"Territorial  boundaries  determined  by  political,  not  Judicial  action 22 

High  seas,  sovereignty  over 26 

Territorial  waters,  privileges  of 27 

Bajs 28 

Straits 29 

Bivers 30 

Ijakesand  inland  seas 31 

Marginal  belt  of  sea 32 

Ship  nationalized  by  flag 33 

-Crimes  at  sea  subject  to  country  of  flag 33a 

Ports  open  to  all  nations 34 

Merchant  vessels  subject  to  police  law  of  port 35 

Crimes  on  such  vessels,  how  far  subject  to  port  laws 35a 

Not  so  as  to  public  ships 36 

Oppressive  port  exactions 37 

Exemptions  from  stress  of  weather,  via  nu^or,  or  inadvertence 38 

Arming  merchant  vessels • 39 

Neutralized  waters 40 

JtrmSDicnoN,  essential  to  extradition  process 271 

JusnoB,  denial  of,  claims  based  on 230,241^ 

K. 

Xabsok,  minister  at  Berlin,  his  action  as  to  the  Congo 51 

letter,  April  23. 1885 370 

XST  YbSD  ISLAKD,  title  to 2 
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XiDNAPPnro,  abroAd,  how  far  mnnioipally  oogniaablo...... U 

King,  Horatio,  on  "Trent  affair'' 37Sa,374 

Bafas,  speeoh on  fiabery  qaeation  ..' 801 

KoaciusKO's  DOMiciL,  discussion  as  to 190 

Kossuth,  reception  of,  in  the  United  Stateii  and  his  prior  oondaot 18 

Eoszta's  CASE,  explanation  of ITS^m 

EoszTA,  his  claim  to  protection  based  on  domioil • ISB 

La  Abra  claims,  action  of  Government  as  to •.•••...  fl^ 

Labobbbs,  Chinese,  position  of 9 

LaFatbtte,  intercession  for  release  of •••..  SI 

Lake  Michioan,  freedom  of 90 

Lakxs,  free  navigation  of SI 

neutralisation  of •• 41^ 

LAITD,  SOVEBEiaMTT  OVEB : 

Supremacy  of  territorial  sovereign 

Discovery  the  basis  of  title ......••• 

Government  of  conquered  territory 

Conquered,  annexed,  or  divided  territory  retains  its  prior  mnniolpal  Instt- 

tions 

Annexation  subject  to  benefits  and  burdens t • 

But  not  to  acts  of  prior  ^vereign  ^fter  cession 

Colonies  becoming  independent  retain  their  boundaries  and  other  rights. 

Title  of  (20/aoto  Government  to  obedience 

Law  of  nations  part  of  law  of  land 6 

Municipal  laws  not  extraterritorial 9 

Distinctive  rule  as  to  taxes .• ^ 

Territory  as  a  rule  inviolable : 

General  principles i. U* 

Becruiting  in  foreign  state  forbidden ..^  U 

Permission  requisite  for  passage  of  foreign  troops 13 

And  so  of  foreign  seizure  of  persons  or  property • 1^ 

foreign  Jurisdiction  of  crime IS 

foreign  sending  of  paupers  and  criminals 1^ 

Exception  as  to  necessity 17 

Foreign  sovereigns,  foreignr-ministers,  and  foreign  troops  may  be  extnr 

territorial ^ Wt 

Distinction  as  to  uncivilized  lands 1^ 

Duty  of  sovereign  to  restrain  agencies  likely  to  injure  another  country: 

Predatory  Indians IS 

Other  marauders 1^ 

Divenion  or  obstruction  of  water ^ 

When  harm  is  done  by  order  of  foreign  sovereign  such  sovereign  it  the 

accountable  party ^ 

Territorial  boundaries  determined  by  political,  not  Judioial  action SO 

Land,  subject  to  lexHtus ©* 

La  Plata  RiVBB,  freedom  of * ^ 

Law  OF  NATIONS,  part  of  law  of  land ^ 

Lawrence's  Case VO 

Lbaoue,  mabinb,  privileges  of ^ 

LboabA,  Secretary,  JuDe9,1843 • 

June  1%  1843 ^ 

June  13, 1643 • 
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LxGAitoNs,  authority  of,  as  to  passports «4«...«*« 191 

diplomatic.    (Bee  Diplomatxc  AaENTS.) 

LKGI8LAT10N,  mo nioipal,  has  no  extraterritorial  effect 9 

when  necessary  to  execute  treaty « 131a 

may  municipally  annul  treaties 138 

(See  Constitution.) 

LiBOiTnCACT,  how  far  necessary  to  Gtovemment 6 

Lkopabd,  attack  of,  on  (Chesapeake 315^,331 

LXTTEKS  ROOATORT..: 413 

LiXX  FORI,  how  far  recognizing  foreign  law 8 

LiXX  SITUS,  applicable  to  real  estate 234 

LiBXLfi  ON  roRBiGN  POWERS,  Jurisdiction  of 56 

Liberia,  international  relations  of 66 

LiBBRTT  OF  SPEECH  canuot  be  interfered  with  by  Executive 56 

as  to  foreign  Governments  not  precluded 47, 47a,  387, 561 

Licenses  to  trade,  operative  in  war 337,388 

Limitation,  none  as  to  time  in  respect  to  foreign  claims 239 

LiNCOUT,  President,  as  to  Maximilian's  position  in  Mexico 58 

Monroe  doctrine 57 

* 

recognition  of  Confederate  belligerency 69 

prize  courts 328 

•blockade 359 

neutrality 404 

piracy 381 

arrest  of  Mason  and  Slidell 374 

position  as  to  raiders  across  Canada  borders 500 

emancipation  proclamation 338 

LiyiKGfiTON,  £.,  Secretary,  June  8«  1831 121 

June  13, 1831 138 

June26, 1831 192 

Augustl,1831 268 

•  August5,1831 96 

January6,  1832 134 

January  13,  1832 96 

January26,  1832 65 

April2,  1832 104 

April3,  1832 50 

June  12,  1832 - 4 

July  21, 1832 316 

November  5, 1832 133 

November  22, 1832 342 

December  4, 1832 389 

January2,1833 79 

January31, 1833 107c 

April  30, 1833 70,316 

June  3,  1833 133,138 

minister  to  France,  1834 107c 

negotiations  in  Paris  as  to  treaty  of  1831 318 

LiviNSTON,  R.  R.,  Secretary,  January  7, 1782,  to  Dr.  Franklin,  on  fishery  ques- 
tion    301 

minister  to  France,  position  of  in  Louisiana  negotiations..  1486 

Lib  pbndens,  when  a  defense  to  a  claim 238 

Littue-Belt  (cruiser),  collision  of  with  frigate  President 327 

Loans,  may  be  made  to  belligerent 380 

a  Mis.  162— VOL.  m 50  786 
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IjOBOS  Islands  (Gaano) 313 

Local  allboiancb,  effect  of 93 

LAWS  have  no  extraterritorial  force 9 

Logan  (Dr.  George),  circnmstanoes  of  his  mission  to  France 109 

Louis  Napoleon,  decision  of  in  case  of  brig  General  Armstrong tB7 

Louis  Philippb,  action  of  as  to  claims  of  Un  ited  States  against  France 318 

Louisiana,  cession  of,  treaty  for 119 

discussion  as  to  duty  of  Honse  of  Bepresentatives  to  appfore 

treaty ISU 

possession  of  by  France  incompatible  with  the  polioy  of  the 

United  States S 

effect  of  cession  of,  on  its  prior  law 4,5^6 


Mackintosh,  Sir  J.,  speech  as  to  burning  of  Washington 30 

Kadison,  letter,  December  20, 1795 ID* 

December  27, 1795 VOt 

Janiuiry  26,  1796 13U 

January  31,  1796 ISU 

March  13,  1796 13U 

April  1,1796 w BU 

April  11,  1796 BU 

Mayl,  1796 VSk 

January  2, 1797 138 

Secretary,  October  25, 1801 88^361 

Mayl,  1802 » 

May  11,  1802 «►« 

October  25, 1802 806, 4« 

March  2, 1803 » 

May20, 1803 M 

May28, 1803 » 

August  20, 1803 l^ 

October27,  1803 .^ « 

December  4, 1803 *l 

December  26, 1803 l^** 

January  5,  1804 325, 331, 361,  ^6^ 

February  6,  1804 X® 

February  9,1804 ^* 

February  16,1804 ^* 

July  21,1804 Ifl'* 

October  17,  1804 * 

October  25,  1804 _^ ^ 

October  26,  1804 * 

November9,  1804 X* 

Aprill2, 1805 3* 

January  25, 1806 325»  348, 300, 968, 375»  38^388 

MarchlO,  1806 ^ ** 

March  14,  1806 Sft** 

May  17,  1806 ...A^ 

November  11, 1806 -. ^ 

February  3, 1807 ^ 38|Jft*    i 

March2,  1808 -^ ^    ! 

March  18, 1808 ^ * 
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Kadison,  Secrotary^  April4,1808 315» 

President,  letter,  June  20,  1809 84 

Anga8t3,1809 84 

August  16, 1809 84 

September  11, 1809 84 

Annual  Message,  1809 319 

letter,  January  20, 1810 84 

May23^1810 84 

statement,  April,  1811 84 

special  message,  February  25,1815 331 

letter,  April  4, 1815 331 

September  12, 1815 91 

message,  December  26, 1816 402     ' 

letter,  May  Cr,  1822 70,78 

October  30, 1823 57 

November  1, 1823 57 

December  26, 1823 45 

his  views  as  to  effect  of  French  Revolution  on  prior  treaties. .  148, 248, 401  ff 

essays  of  Helvidinsby 402 

position  as  to  Great  Britain  prior  to  war  of  1812 150c 

views  of  as  to  European  interference  in  South  American  independ- 
ence   57 

views  of,  as  to  duty  of  legislating  to  effect  Jay's  treaty . . : 131o 

Maqxllan,  Straits  of,  not  territorial  waters 29 

Mahomxtan  COX7NTRIX8,  consular  Jurisdiction  in * 125 

asylum  in 104 

(iSee  Turkey,  Ottoman  Porte.) 

Main]^,  controversy  as  to  boundary  of 150« 

Malmesburt,  Lord,  position  of,  as  to  right  of  search 327 

letter,  June  26,  1856 1076 

^Ialtrbatment  abroad  ov  citizens,  liability  of  foreign  Government  for . . .  189 

Man-of-war,  in  foreign  port,  not  subject  to  law  of  port 36 

Mann,  A.  Dudley,  agency  to  Hungary  in  1849 47 

Map  of  No  rtheasten  Territory,  used  by  commissioners  of  1783,  controversy 

Mto 150« 

Marauders,  border,  should  be  restrained  by  sovereign 19 

driving  across  the  border 50 

right  to  pursue  eztraterritorially 50e 

Marcy,  Secretary,  April  19, 1853 189 

June  9, 1853 224a,  295 

June  17,  1853 295 

June  20,  1853 13,145 

July  2, 1853 60,295 

July  18,  1853 29 

July23,  1853 60 

Augusts,  1853 30,157 

August  26, 1853 175 

September20, 1863 9 

September  22,  1853 62.157 

September26, 1853 i 198 

September  27, 1853 35a 

October  12, 1853 13 

November7, 1853 115 

November  16,  1853 180 
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Mabot, Secretafy,  December?,  1853 :....  195 

December  16, 1853 ft 

December  22, 1853 9 

December  27,  1853 95 

December29,  1853 115 

January  10, 1854 189 

January  19,  1854 Ifl 

January  24, 1854 IW 

Febmory  3, 1854 1€ 

February  8, 1854 » 

February  15,  1854 36 

February  16,  1854 16 

February  18,  1854 UW 

Febmary21, 1854 « 

February24,  1854 «B 

Marohll,  1854 1» 

Marohl6,  1854 391 

March  17,  1854 V» 

April  4,  1854 « 

Aprill3, 1864 193,385,342,361,38&,3» 

Aprill4,1854 3« 

May  9, 1854 Jtt 

May'23,  1854 17^ 

May  27, 1854 1» 

'  May30,  1854 -.  1» 

June6,  1854 l*' 

June  9,  1854 ^ 

June  19, 1854 » 

June  29,  1854 1* 

July  3,1854 « 

July  7,  1854 1» 

July  25, 1854 « 

August  2, 1854 « 

August  7,  1854 3tf 

AugU8t8,  1854 2W« 

August  16, 1854 IW 

September  7, 1854 , IW 

September  11, 1854 98,139 

September  14,  1854 ^ 

September  18, 1854 390 

September  27, 1854 * 

October  4,  1854 ^ 

October  20,1654 ^ 

November  13, 1854 ^ 

November  15, 1854 ^ 

December  9,  1854 385 

January  18,  1856 _ l».l* 

January24,  1855 ^ ^ 

January  27,  1855 ^ .t  * 

January  31,  1855 ® 

February  4,  1855 1»»^ 

Marchl2,  ltt55 ^ 

March  27,  1855 ^ 

Match  28, 1855 ^ ^ 
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Mabct,  Seoretaiy,  April  6, 1855 9,180,290 

May  11,1886 104 

May  14,  1855 402 

May  24, 1855 190,219 

Jane9,  1855 84 

June20,  1855 231 

Jime29,  1855 , 402 

Jnlyie,  1855 268 

July  20,  1855 203 

Anguste,  1855 ..., 295 

August  21, 1856 121 

August  24, 1855 230a 

Augu8t31, 1855 35a 

September  1, 1855 110 

SeptembeT5, 1866 12 

September  21, 1665 : 68 

October  5, 1855 67,222 

October  29, 1855 327 

October  31, 1855 391 

November  3, 1855 29 

November  8, 1855 106 

November  10, 1855 : 181 

November  16,  ia^i5 230 

December  10, 1855 402 

December  28, 1855 12 

January  10, 1856 220 

January  12, 1856 213 

February  4, 1856 50e 

February  19, 1866 29,393,403,410 

March  3, 1856 .". 234 

March  22, 1856 206,213 

March26,1856 173 

April  6, 1856 230a 

April8, 1856 90 

Aprill0,1856 246 

Aprill9,1856 35a 

AprU25,1856 402 

May  3, 1856 287 

May  5, 1856 29 

May  8, 1856 395a 

May  23, 1856 86 

May  27, 1856 12 

June  4, 1856 145 

July  3.1866 146 

Julyl4,l>J56 342,386 

July  17, 1856 231 

July25,1866 361 

July26,lK)6 , 6,7,208,296 

^  July28,1856 '. 383,386 

July  29, 1856 385 

August  21,1856..... 99 

August  26, 1856 216 

Auf^ust  29, 1856 342 

September  8, 1856 33a 
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Mabct,  Beoretory,  8eptemberS4y  1866 70 

October  28, 1856 7« 

December  1, 1856 i41 

December  3, 1866 1£ 

December  8,  1856 1^138 

December  22, 1856 T9 

December  31, 1856 115 

January  12,  1857 3B 

Febraar72, 1857 67 

Februarys,  1857 313 

Febroary  19,  1857 181 

Febmary  26, 1857 2S4,2«i 

Marine  BELT,  extent  of 30,32,300 

queetions  ae  to  Joriediction  over 36 

extent  of,  claimed  by  Spain  as  to  Cuba .-..     S7 

Mabitimb  law,  how  far  part  of  law  of  land 6 

Mabque  and  reprisal.    {See  Pbivatbebs.) 
MARRiAas : 

Mode  of  solemnization : 

At  common  law,  consensual  marriage  ralid 960 

Solemnization  valid  at  place  of  marriage  is  valid  everywhere 261 

Local  prescriptions  as  to  form  have  no  extratemtorial  foroe 96S 

Matrimonial  capacity : 

Determined  by  national  polcy 963 

Married  WOMEN,  nationality  of , 186 

'*  Marshall  archipelago,"  foreign  relations  of -. <3 

Marshall,  J.,  minister  to  France,  January  17, 1798 342 

position  of,  i  n  French  negotiations  of  1797-'96 14Si 

speech  of,  Bobbins' case 971i 

Secretary,  Septembers,  1800 & 

September  20, 1800 331,350,331,368 

Mason  and  Slidell,  capture  and  surrender  of ,....315,325,328,374 

Matriculation,  meaning  and  effect  of l<9i 

Maximilian,  French  establishment  of,  in  Mexico .' 58,318 

not  recognized  as  sovereign .....58,70,i9 

intercession  for  release  of S2 

McKban,  Chief-Justice,  charge  on  libels  on  foreign  powers 56 

McLane,  Secretary,  January  6,  1834 IW 

February  28, 1834 115 

May  24, 1834 » 

May  28, 1834 941 

June  30, 1834 & 

June  26,  1834 159 

MoLeod's  case,  conflicting  views  as  to 21,350 

Meade's  case ^ 

Mediation,  between  foreign  belligerents ^ 

British,  between  United  States  and  France  in  1835,  circum- 
stances of 318 

between  Spain  and  Cuba ^ 

in  the  civO  war  of  1863 ^ 

tendered  to  Mexico  and  Guatemala 58 

"Mediterranean  letters" ^ *^^ 

Men-of-war  not  subject  to  port  law * 

belligerent,  not  to  be  fitted  out  in  neutral  ports ^ 
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Mbrchandisx,  how  far  contraband ^ 373 

Mebchant  SHIP  takes  nationality  from  flag 33 

sabject  in  port  to  port  law 35,35a  i 

arming  of 39 

MsRCHANTS,  Chinese,  position  of 67 

^BRRY.  British  minister,  circumstances  relative  to - 107, 107a 

Mbtkor,  case  of 396 

Mkxico,  relations  of  the  United  States  to 58 

treaty  relations  with 154 

claims  against,  for  discrimination  against  citizens , 189, 230 

immediate  effect  of  conquest  of  territories  of,  by  the  United  Statee. .  3 

suspension  or  termination  of  certain  treaties  with 137a 

blockadeof,  in  1838-'39 364 

1846 .*... 357 

foreign  intervention  to  compel  payment  of  debt  of 318 

protection  of  missionaries  in 54 

objectionable  course  of,  as  to  passports 195 

duty  of,  as  to  border  raiders 18,19 

maltreatment  of  prisoners  by 348a 

when  marauders  can  be  pursued  into 50 

distinotive  rule  of,  as  to  naturalization 171,172a 

policy  of  the  United  States  to 58,72 

gulf  of,  British  claims  of  visitation  and  search  asto 327 

border  of,  may  be  crossed  to  punish  marauders 500 

debt  to  £  uropean  states,  proceedings  to  enforce 56, 318 

Government,  action  of,  as  to  matriculation 172a,  174 

history,  Mr.  Buchanan's  views  of 58 

inde^yendence,  recognition  of 70 

changes  of  Government,  recognition  of 70 

Mexican  commission,  action  of  Government  as  to  awards  of 220 

Michigan,  Lake,  freedom  of 30 

Micronesia,  protection  of  missionaries  in 54 

MiUTART  ARRESTS  OF  ALIENS,  liability  for 189 

contributions,  imposition  of,  by  belligerents 230 

COURTS,  power  of 3 

DUTY,  liability  of  naturalized  citizen  to,  when  returning  to  his 

native  land ^^JF 

OCCUPATION,  effect  of 3 

SBRVICB,  cannot  be  enforced  on  aliens 202 

abroad,  not  necessarily  abandoning  citizenship 176 

TRIBUNALS,  action  of 354 

Mnx,  J.  S.,  on  treaty  obligations 137a 

Ministers,  foreign.    (See  Diplomatic  agents.) 

acceptability  of, and  conditions  thereof ^.  82j^ 

when  misconducting  may  be  sent  back 84 

onler  of,  in  signing  treaties  .., 130 

Minority,  relation  of,  to  citizenship 183 

MiRAMON,  Government  of,  in  Mexico,  relations  of  United  States  to 58 

Miranda,  expedition  of 395a,  404 

Missionaries  abroad,  intervention  in  behalf  of 54 

Missions,  self-constituted,  illegal 109 

special,  maybe  instituted  by  President 81 

Mississippi  River,  freedom  of 30 
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M1S8I8SIPFI  RiVEB,  control  of,  by  a  foreign  power  not  to  be  tolerated  by  the 

United  Stotes » 

treaty  of  peace  as  to 30S 

Mob  INJtTBIBS,  CLAIMS  BA8BD  ON : 

A  GoYemment  is  liable  internationally  for  sxtch  injories  when  it  could 
have  prevented  them ;  bnt  when  there  is  a  remedy  given  in  the  judicial 

tribunals,  this  mnst  be  parsaed 8SS 

Mobs,  liability  for  injuries  inflicted  by,  on  Chinese 67,fl6 

MoKET,  how  far  contraband 371 

may  besnpplied  to  belligerent 300 

MOKROB  doctbine: 

History  of 6? 

Special  application  of : 

Mexico..^ - 5d 

Peru 9 

Cuba a 

San  Domingo  andHayti.« 61 

Danish  West  Indies 6I1 

Hawaii  (Sandwich  Islands) ® 

Samoa,  Caroline,  and  other  Pacific  islands 63 

Corea - 61 

Falkland  Islands ft 

Liberia 66 

China 67 

Japan *. 68 

Turkey,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis , 681 

How  far  applicable  to  Isthmus  of  Panama 887/ 

How  affected  by  Clayton-Bnlwer  treaty Ifi^ 

MoNROB-PuncKBT,  draft  of  treaty 156« 

Monroe,  minister  to  Great  Britain^  June  3, 1804 131,150^ 

January  8,  1807 1501 

April2«,  1807 15» 

April25,  1807 «« 

Secretary,  November  12,  1811 3U» 

May  30, 1812 171 

March  9,  1813 IW 

May  1,1814 461 

May  6, 1814 1-..85.1Cr 

Septembers,  1814 318 

March  13,  1816 13t> 

April  5, 1815 91 

May  5, 1815 S 

May  15, 1815 » 

July  17, 1815 « 

November  16, 1815 »« 

December  10, 1815 «■ 

January  19,  1816 « 

March  20, 1816 361 

Aprils,  1816 1<P« 

May  21, 1816 3tf 

July  31,  1816 ^ 

September  10, 1816 93t,^ 

November  2, 1816 399 

January  6,  1817 ** 
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MoKROK,  Secretary,  Janaary  10,  1817 402 

President,  annual  message,  1817 &0a,402 

1818 506 

1819 131,402 

letter,  May  26, 1820 131 

Inaagural  Address,  1821 402 

annual  messafi;e,  1821 1485 

1823 57 

letter,  August  2  1824 70,159 

annual  message,  1824 45,402 

special  message,  February  17, 1-^25 1485 

course  as  to  negotiations  with  Spain  in  1816-^ 161a 

position  of,  in  Louisiana  negotiations ^ r-  148d 

characteristics  as  a  negotiator  and  statesman ^ 107 

Morgan,  minister  to  Mexico,  August  11, 1884 30 

January  12, 1885 172a 

MoBUON  AOXMTS,  refusal  of  passports  to 192 

Morocco,  termination  of  treaty  of  1787  with ^.. .  137a 

intercession  with,  for  Jews 55 

MORBis,  GouvERNSUR,  position  of,  in  France  as  minister 148a 

letter  of  May  29,  1790 81 

MoRTKRiTos  Island,  title  to 30 

"  Most  FAVORSD  nation,"  meaning  of  term 134 

Mosquito  Country,  relations  of,  to  Isthmus  transit 295 

Mosquito  protectorate,  how  affected  by  Clayton-Bnlwer  treaty  and  sub- 

aeqneut  negotiations  .• .' 150/ 

Municipal  definitions  of  piracy,  not  extraterritorial 382 

Municipal  law,  relations  of.  n>  treaties 9,138 

law  of  nations Sjf 

Municipal  institutions  not  ordinarily  affected  by  conquest  or  annexation  .  4 

LEGISLATION  as  to  treaties  cannot  impair  treaty  rights 307 

NEUTRALITY  STATUTES  uot  extraterritorial 403 

Munitions  OF  war,  how  far  contraband \  368 

may  b«  furnished  to  belligerent  without  breach  of  neu- 
trality   391 

MuRAT,  Spoliations  of,  liability  of  Naples  for 152 

Mussulman  countries: 

Consular  jurisdiction  in 125 

Asylum  in * 104 

(See  Turkey,  Ottoman  Porte.) 

W. 

Kaples,  liability  of,  for  Murat's  spoliations 168 

Napoleon  I,  spoliations  of,  liability  of  France  for 228 

Kapoleon  III,  protest  against  his  interference  in  Mexico  in  1861 57,70 

decision  of,  in  case  of  brig  General  Armstrong ' 227 

National  LAWS  not  extraterritorial 9 

Nationality,  acquisition  of.    (See  Naturalization.) 

abandonment  of 176 

mode  of  changing :.., 171 

of  flag  imparted  to  ship 33 

of  the  United  States  a  unit  as  to  foreign  powers 11, 79 

Nations,  law  of,  part  of  law  of  land 6 
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Natubauzation:  Biciiai. 

Prinoiple  of  expatriation  generally  accepted 171 

Conditions  imposed  by  Government  of  oriii^n  have  no  extraterritorial 

force \7i 

Nor  can  the  rights  of  foreigners  be  limited  by  country  of  temporary 

residence  requiring  matriculation  or  registry Iflf 

Principles  and  limits  of  naturalisation 173 

Process  and  proof 174 

Judgment  of,  cannot  be  impeached  collat<era11y,  but  if  fraudulent  may 

be  repudiated  by  Government 174c 

Mere  declaration  of  intention  insufficient 175 

Citisenship  may  be  forfeited  by  abandonment 176 

Or  by  naturalization  in  another  country 177 

Bffectof  treaty  limitations 178 

Under  treaty  with  Germany,  two  years'  residence  in  Germany  jtrisui 

/■ois  proof  of  abandonment 179 

While  voluntary  expatriation  is  no  ground  for  adverse  proceedings,  it 
is  otherwise  as  to  acts  done  by  naturalised  citizen  before  expatria- 
tion    180 

If  he  left  military  dnty  due  and  unperformed,  he  may  be  held  to  it  if 

he  return  after  naturalization 181 

But  no  liability  for  subsequent  duty 182 

Children  bom  in  the  United  States,  generally  citizens 16S 

So  of  children  of  naturalized  citizens 184 

children  bom  abroad  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 185 

A  married  woman  partakes  of  her  husband's  nationality 186 

Allegiance  follows  territorial  change 187 

Naturalization  by  revolution  or  treaty..* li^ 

Protection  of  Government  granted  to  citizens* abroad 189 

Bight  may  be  forfeited  by  abandonment  of  citizenship 190 

Care  of  destitute  citizens  abroad  not  assumed ]90t 

Passports  can  only  be  issued  by  Secretary  of  State  or  head  of  legation .  191 

Only  to  citizens 192 

Qualified  passports  and  protection  papers 193 

Visas,  and  limitations  as  to  time 194 

How  to  be  supported 195 

(As  to  sea  letters,  see  408  ff,) 

Indians,  nationality  of 196 

Chinese 197 

Domicil  may  give  rights  and  impose  duties 196 

Obtaining,  and  proof  of 199 

Effect  of a» 

Aliens,  rights  of  .--..-... 201 

Not  compellable  to  military  service 202 

Subject  to  local  allegiance 203 

And  so  to  taxation 2M 

When  local  or  personal  sovereign  liable  for 905 

May  be  expelled  or  rejected  by  local  sovereign 206 

Foreign  corporations  presumed  to  be  aliens 207 

Navigable  rivers,  freedom  of 30 

Navigation  laws,  effect  of,  in  excluding  foreign-built  ships 410 

Navigator  Islands,  relation  of  United  States  to 63 

Navy,  display  of  force  by ^ 

of  the  United  States,  service  in,  as  entitling  to  naturalization 173 
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SI&GTION. 

N^KOESSITY  an  exonsefor  invading  sovereignty 17,3^,50 

when  a  defense  for  breach  of  port  law 38 

how  far  justifying  anticipation  of  an  expected  attack .SO 

N^KGLIGENO^  claims  against  foreign  states  based  on $^27, 235a,  395  j^ 

Negotiation  op  treaties,  practice  asto ». S9ff,  107, 130 

Nktheklands,  iClng  of,  award  as  to  northeast  boundary 316 

treaty  relations  with 155 

treaty  with,  not  affected  by  sobsequent  revolutions 137 

Nkutral,  duty  of,  In  respect  to  acknowledgment  of  beliigerenoy 69 

datjr  of,  as  to  blockade-running 365 

flag,  how  far  protecting  enemy's  goods 342 

liability  of,  for  failure  to  perform  neutral  duties 227, 399 

property,  seizure  of,  under  enemy's  flag .-•--* - ^^ 

when  subject  to  enemy's  risks 353 

spoliation  of,  in  war,  claims  for 223^,228 

when  to  be  treated  as  belligerents 352 

waters,  privileges  of 27 

Neutralization  of  waters 40 

interoceanic  canal 40,15()f 

Nkutrautt  : 

Rights  of  neutral : 

May  trade  with  either  belligerent,  and  herein  as  to  trade  with  colo- 
nies not  open  in  peace 388 

May  permit  free  discussion  as  to  foreign  sovereigns 389 

May  permit  subjects  to  furnish  funds  or  supplies  to  belligerents 390 

Or  munitions  of  war 381 

To  enlist  in  service  of  belligerent 392 

sell  or  purchase  ships 393 

May  give  asylum  to  belligerent  ships  or  troops 394 

Kflstrlctions  of  neutral :  ' 

Bound  to  restrain  enlistments  by  belligerents 395 

Or  issuing  of  armed  expeditious 395a 

Bound  to  restrain  fi  ttiug  out  of  and  sailing  of  armed  craisers  of  bellig- 
erent    396 

Or  passage  of  belligerent's  troops  over  soil 397 

Bound  not  to  permit  territory  to  be  made  the  base  of  belligerent  op- 
erations    398 

Nor  to  permit  belligerent  naval  operations  in  territorial  waters 399 

sale  of  prize  in  ports 400 

Bonnd  to  redress  damages  done  to  belligerent  by  its  connivance  or 

negligence 401 

Degree  of  vigilance  to  be  exercised : 

Not  perfect  vigilance,  but  such  as  is, reasonable  under  the  circum- 
stances    402 

Boles  of  1871,  and  Geneva  tribunal 402a 

Municipal  statutes  not  extraterritorial 403 

Persons  violating  municipal  statute  may  be  proceeded  against  munici- 
pally     404 

Policy  of  the  United  States  is  maintenance  of  neutral  rights 405 

President  Washington's  attitude  as  to  neutrality 148, 248,  401^ 

Bffect  of  proclamation  of,  on  belligerency 69 

Guarantee  of,  in  respect  to  isthmus 145, 150/',  291 

As  toforei^  wars,  the  policy  of  the  United  States ^.•.        45 

Nkw  England,  part  taken  in  conquest  of  fisheries  from  France 301  f 
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New  Granada,  treaty  of,  as  to  Isthmus  transit 9BS 

treaty  relations  with 145 

•                    guarantee  with,  of  Isthmns  nentrality 145 

guarantee  by, of  safe  transit ^.•..'. 145 

NbwMbxico,  cession  of , 155 

effect  of  conqnest  of,  by  the  United  States '. 3 

New  Orleans,  possession  of,  by  France  incompatible  with  the  interests  of 

the  United  States 72 

riot  in,  1857 ;  liability  for  iigory  to  Spaniards 996 

Nicaragua,  controversy  of^  with  Great  Britain  as  to  Mosquito  territory....  295 

liability  of  for  injuries  to  citizens 189 

relations  of,  as  to  Isthmus  traxisit 298 

projected  canal  through 150/ 

recognition  of  revolutionary  government  of 70 

NiGHOLL,  Sir  J.,  opinion  given  to  Mr.  Jay  on  prize  law 330 

Non-intercourse,  rules  relating  to 319 

NoN-iNTRRVKNTiON  abroad  the  policy  of  the  United  States 45 

North  American  Indians; 
Jurisdiction  and  title ; 

Are  domestic^  dependent  nations 208 

Cannot  transmit  title '. 209 

Treaties  with ; 

Must  be  duly  solemnized 210 

Liberally  construed 211 

Citizenship  of 196 

North  American  Lakes,  jurisdiction  over 31 

Northeast  BOUNDARY,  controversy  as  to ISOc^  150<i,  ISOip,  316 

North  Eastern  Fisheries.    (See  Fisheries.) 

North  Pacific  fisheries,  rights  of  the  United  States  to 309 

Norway,  treaty  relations  with ■. 163 

Notification  of  Blockade 360 

Nova  Scotia,  fisheries  of 301 J 

laws  of,  as  to*  bays 306a 

Nuisances  affecting  other  countries  should  be  restrained  by  sovereign 20 

o. 

r 

Oakley,  British  secretary  of  legation,  November  1 1, 1809 107 

O ATUS  cannot  be  administered  by  Department  of  State 218 

Ocean,  Jurisdiction  over 25/ 

(See  SOYEREiaNTY  OVER  WATER.) 

territorial  authority  over 32 

Occupation  as  basis  of  title 2 

military  charac^r  of 3,354 

Offenses  on  land  territorially  cognizable 15 

shipboard  cognizable  by  country  of  flag 33 

Officer,  when  not  personally  responsible  for  acts  done  by  sovereign's  order.  21 

Official  intercourse  should  be  marked  by  courtesy  and  fairness 107 

Omoa,  bombardment  of  port  of,  by  British,  1673 283 

Opium  TRADE,  duty  of  United  States  to 67 

restrictions  on  trade  of : 144 

Oregon,  provisions  as  to,  in  conventions  of  1815, 1816 I50i 

Oswald's  map,  controversy  as  to ISOe 
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SBCnOK. 

Ottoman  PoHTB^  tridaty  relations  witli 165 

(See  Turkey.) 

practice  of,  as  to  naturalization 171,173 

question  of  recognition  of  power  of,  over  Tripoli 70 

admits  foreign  consular  jurisdiction 125 

admits  right  of  asylum 104 

OirsBLET's  (Sir  William)  mission  in  Central  America l5Qf 

P. 

Pacific  BLOCKADES,  rules  as  to 364 

COAST,  policy  of  the  United  States  as  to  annexation  of 7*2 

FISHBBIBS,  rights  of  United  States  to 309 

ISLANDS,  relations  of  United  states  to 62 

OCEAK,  on  northwest  coast,  territorial  limits  of 132 

importance  of  Sandwich  Islands  to  transit  of 62 

canal  to,  negotiation  as  to 2S7^ 

PACDBTC  METHODS  OF  REDRESS : 

Apology,  reparation,  satisfaction,  and  indemnity : 

Apology  and  saluting  flag 315 

Cession  of  territory. 315a- 

Case  of  Chesapeake  and  Leopard 315& 

Case  of  Dartmoor  prisoners 315o 

Case  of  Prometheus 315d 

Arbitration 316 

Withdrawal  of  diplomatic  relations 317 

Betorsion  and  reprisal 318 

Non-intercourse ' 319 

Embargo 320 

Display  of  force 321 

Pacifico,  case  of 318 

Pagificus,  essays  of 148,318,402 

Pai^ebston,  Lord,  as  to  bombardment  of  Greytown 224a 

instructions  as  to  northeast  boundary  question 316 

diplomatic  agency  as  to 107o 

reprobation  of  Ashburton  treaty  150e 

as  to  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty 150/ 

as  to  contraband  soldiers 373a 

Panama,  congress  of,  notices  of 57 

Panama,  Isthmus  of  : 

Transit  over  by  international  law : 

Such  transit  cannot  rightfully  be  closed ^ 287 

Guarantee  of  neutrality  of .'. ^ 148 

Gnarantee  of  railroad  over 160/ 

Transit  over  by  treaty  with  New  Granada: 

Limitations  of  treaty 286 

Continuance  of 289 

Effect  of  guarantee  of,  under  treaty : 

Such  guarantee  binds  Colombia 290 

Does  not  gnarantee  against  changes  of  Government 291 

Belations  to  particular  countries : 

Colombia 292 

Nicaragua 293 

Costa  Eica 294 
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Panama,  Isthbiub  of— Continued. 

Relations  to  particnlar  countries — Continued. 

The  Mosquito  Country  and  Belize «^.i.^..««......^. .......  2S& 

Honduras 296 

Venezuela 297 

Pango-Pango,  port  of,  use  of,  by  United  States 63 

Papal  NX7KCI0,  rank  to  be  assigned  to,  in  1875 70 

Pakaouay,  treaty  relations  with 155 

action  taken  in  1859,  to  obtain  justice  from 38, 57, 321 

Parana  RiTKB,  freedom  of 99 

Paris,  declaration  of,  as  to  seizure  of  goods  at  sea 312 

(As  to  privttteers,  see  Pritatbers.) 

Part  payment  of  a  claim,  a  defense  jpro  tanto 237 

Party  changes  not  recognized  in  Department  of  State 78 

Passports  : 

Can  only  be  issued  by  Secretary  of  State  or  head  of  legation 191 

Only  to  citizens ISS 

Qualified  passports  and  protection  papers 1S3 

Visas,  and  limitations  as  to  time 194 

How  to  be  supported 195 

(As  to  sea-letters  see  406  ff» ) 

"Passports'*  for  ships 409/ 

Paupers,  foreign,  non-reception  of 16, 

Payment  OF  CLAIMS,  practice  as  to 

Payment  OF  FOREIGN  DEBTS,  enforcement  of 22S 

Peace,  treaties  of 130  j;  357 

TREATY  OF,  with  Great  Britain,  1783 150 

is  a  treaty  of  partition 302 

Peel,  Sir  R.,  approval  of  Ashburton  treaty laOf 

letter,  February  23,  1843 I5r« 

Pembroke,  ship,  attack  on.  In  Japan 68 

Penal  laws,  not  extraterritorial 9 

Pensacola,  attack  on,  in  1815,  when  under  Spanish  flag 50b 

Perpetual  allegiance,  held  by  English  common  law 171 

how  far  held  in  the  United  States 171 

Persecuted  Jews,  intercession  for 55 

Persona  grata,  meaning  of  term 81 

''Personal  LAWS,"  characteristics  of 1 

Peru,  action  of,  as  to  Amazon  Biver 157 

relations  of  United  States  with 59 

relations  of,  to  Chili 59 

recognition  of  revolutions  in '. 70 

treaty  relations  with 157 

modification  and  termination  o^  certain  treaties  with 137« 

and  Chili,  mediation  between,  in  1879 -49 

Pbterhoff  case,  discussion  of 362 

PicsxRiNG,  Secretary,  June  1,  1795 84 

January  12, 1796 335 

May  15, 1796 ^ 391 

May24,1796 400 

May  25,  1796 335 

July  21,  1796 86 

September2,  1796 32 

October  26,  1796.. 298 
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PicxsBiNG,  Secretary,  Novembers,  1796.. ' 89 

January  16,  1797 342,368,370,385 

May  9, 1797 346 

June  16,  1797 400 

July  17,  1797 342 

March2,1798 390 

Januarys,  1799 '331 

May  15, 1799 271« 

May  3,  1800 375 

PimcB,  President,  annual  message,  1853.. 157,175 

1854 29, 98, 224a,  342, 385, 391 

1855 12,29,295,395 

1856 291,342,396 

PiKB,  minister  at  The  Hague,  October  9,  1861 394 

October  12,  1861 394 

October  23, 1861 394 

November  6, 1861 394 

PiNCKNKT,  C.  C,  position  of,  in  French  negotiations  of  1797-'98 148a 

letter  of,  January  17, 1798 342 

PiNKNKY,  William,  his  character  as  diplomatist 107 

negotiations  in  England 1506 

papers  as  to  non-intercourse 319 

embargo 330 

opinion  of,  as  to  conclusiveness  of  prize-court  adjudica- 
tion  _ 329a 

letters  as  minister  to  Great  Britain,  January  8, 1807,  April  22, 1807, 

April  25,  1807 1506,331 

Piracy  : 

Must  be  robbery  on  the  high  seas 380 

Warlike  attacks  of  insurgents  not  piracy 381 

An  exception  to  rule  of  inviolability  of  flag 33,33a 

On  probable  cause  shown  vessel  may  be  searched 326 

PiBATCS,  when  occupying  territory  of  foreign  state  may  be  there  attackeil. . .  50a 

Plknipotentiaries,  powers  of,  as  to  treaties ^ 131 

(See  Diplomatic  agents.) 

order  of  signing  treaties  by 130 

PoiNSSTT,  minister  to  Mexico • ^.  154 

Police  jurisdiction  over  high  seas 32 

Political  alliances  abroad,  not  consistent  with  the  policy  of  the  United 

States 46/',72 

CHANOEd,  not  recognized  in  Department  of  State 78 

EXILES,  hospitality  to 48 

cannot  be  officially  received  by  President 91 

local  allegiance  of -. 203 

OFFENDERS,  intercession  for 52 

OFFENSES,  no  oxtraditiou  for 272 

Policy,  distinctive,  of  United  States: 

As  to  intervention  in  foreign  affairs ^ 45^ 

interference  of  European  states  in  America 57 

recognition  of  foreign  belligerents 69 

revolutions  and  changes  of  sovereigns 70 

acquisition  of  territory 170 

foreign  diplomatic  agencies 78^ 

(See  DiPLOMAiic  agents.) 
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PoucT,  msTiKCTivE,  OF  UNITED  Statbs— <7oiitiniied. 

As  to  effect  of  time  and  other  conditions  on  treaties • 135^ 

(See  Treaties.  ) 

expatriation  and  privileges  of  adopted  citiKenship 171  / 

North  American  Indians 206 

Isthmns  of  Panama 887/ 

(See  Isthmus  of  Panama.) 

fisheries 302/ 

(See  FiSHXRiBS.) 

arbitration 316 

freedom  of  flag  at  sea 307,406/ 

blockade 361 

privateering 36& 

neutrality 405 

Indian  titles 2,209 

Jurisdiction  of  crime.<. ;. 15 

inviolability  of  territory 11 J 

territorial  waters 27 

marginal  belt  of  sea 32 

territorial  rights  of  ships 33,226,406/ 

Politics,  diplomatic  agents  not  to  interfere  in 106 

Polk,  President,  annual  message,  1845 57,72 

special  message  April  10,1846 106 

annual  message,  1846 3 

1847 135 

special  message,  February  10,  1848 339 

February  22, 1848 130 

April3,  1848 70 

April  28, 1848 72 

April  29, 1848 57 

July  24, 1848 3 

Polynesia  Islands,  question  as  to  annexation  of & 

Pope,  continued  recognition  of 70 

'*  Pope's  Folly,'' jurisdiction  of  island  of ]50c 

Porcupine  River,  freedom  of ;. SO 

Port  exactions,  when  open  to  objection 37 

by  Colombia 145 

Port  jurisdichon  of  consuls 124 

Ports,  blockade  and  closure  of 357,361 

obstructions  of 34,361s 

open  to  all  nations • 34 

Port  law,  operation  of 34,35 

exemptions  from 36 

does  not  control  ships  of  war ••.....  36 

Porter,  Acting  Secretary,  June  8, 1885 204 

June9,1885 234 

July  11,  1885 190 

September  11,  18tr5 164 

September  14,  1885 36,193 

September  16,  1885 238 

January  2,  1886  881 

January  4,  1^86 176 

January  19,  1886 123 

February  27,  1886 , 838 
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Porter,  Acting  Secretary,  Jane  16,1886 4..« 185 

Jane28,  1886 125 

Porto  Rico,  positionof  the  United  States  as  to 60 

PoRTUGAi,,  treaty  relations  with : 158 

resistance  of,  to  Sonth  American  independence 57 

Possession,  national,  when  giving  national  title 2 

Postal  convention  of  Paris,  effect  of 150^ 

Posts  in  Florida,  attack  on,  in  1815,  when  under  Spanish  flag 506 

Presentation  of  ministers,  mode  of 85 

Presents  not  permitted  to  he  received  hy  diplomatic  agents 110 

President,  cannot  be  controlled  by  courts  as  to  treaties 139 

nor  as  to  matters  of  international  law 71, 78, 122, 139, 238, 329a,  2i&i 

cannot  interfere  with  freedom  of  speech 56 

determines  question  of  recognition  of  foreign  powers  ...„ 71 

how  far  bound  to  ratify  treaty 131 

power  of,  on  military  occupation 355 

source  of  diplomatic  authority 78 

(See  Diplomatic  agents.) 

President,  FiiiOATR,  collision  of,  with  schooner  Little  Belt 327 

Press,  liberty  of,  not  the  subject  of  Executive  interference 56 

as  to  foreign  Governments 389 

Preston,  Haytiau  minister,  September  27, 1875 104 

Presumption  of  abandonment  of  citizenship  under  German  treaty,  effect  of.  179 

Prkvost,  General,. reprisals  of,  in  war  of  1812 3485 

Prisoners,  treatment  of  : 

General  rules 348 

Arbnthnot  and  Ambrister > 348a 

Reprisals  in  war  of  1812  A ." 3486 

Dartmoor  prisoners .-..  348© 

Cases  in  Mexican  war 348(1 

Prisoners  of  war,  cruelty  to,  by  Spanish  authorities,  projbested  against 60 

Private  international  law,  scope  of 9 

Privateers  : 

Who  are 383 

Not  pirates  by  law  of  nations 384 

Sustained  by  policy  of  the  United  States 385 

Prize  court,  when  action  of,  is  essential  to  condemnation 328 

to  determine  as  to  question  of  blockade-running 363 

when  Judgments  of,  are  conclusive 329, 329a 

proceedings  of 330 

influeuces  acting  on  judges  of 329a 

Prizes,  bblugerent,  cannot  be  sold  in  neutral  ports 400 

Prometheus,  steamer,  attack  on  224a,  315d 

Proof.    (See  Evidence.) 

on  claims,  rules  as  to ^^^ff 

on  extradition.    (See  Extradition.) 

Property,  private,  seizure  in  war 338 

public,  seizure  of,  in  war 340 

when  viewed  as  belligerent 352 

wanton  destruction  in  war .*. : .. .  349 

Protection  of  Government  : 

Granted  tocitizeus  abroad 189,213^ 

Right  may  be  forfeited  by  abandonment  of  citizenship 190 

Care  of  destitute  citizens  abroad  not  assumed 190a 
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INDEX. 

pROTBcnoN  by  diplomatic  agencies IW 

papers,  practice  as  to ^    l** 

Protocols ^^'» 

constitutional  effect  of 131 

PROYISIONB,  how  far*  contraband 370 

Prussia,  termination  of  treaties  of  1785, 1799,  with 137« 

treaties  of  the  United  States  with 1^ 

PuBUC  BUILDINOS,  to  be  spared  by  laws  of  war .-  3^ 

SHIPS  not  subject  to  port  law 35,36 

liabUity  of  for  torts..... ' 25» 

PUBUCATIONS,  offensive  to  foreign  countries,  Executive  cannot  interfere  with .  56 

<|. 

"QUAUFiKD  PASSPORTS,''  practice  as  to — -  198 

QuiNCY,  Josiah,  attitude  as  to  Administration  in  1809 150ft 


Raiders,  foreign,  may  be  pursued  across  border 5O,50e 

Rauk  Islands,  foreign  relations  of 63 

Randolph,  E.,  Secretary,  February  27, 1794 84 

May  1,1794 370 

July  23, 1794 36 

August  11, 1794  ..: 4(B 

September  17, 1794 SIS 

September  18, 1794 66 

October  22. 1794 ^ 40B 

0<itober  23, 1794 382 

November  17, 1794 36 

December  23, 1794 91 

April  13, 1795 203,399.400 

April  16,1795 399 

April  22, 1795 399 

June  13,1795 36,79 

Randolph,  J.,  speech  on  non-intercourse 319 

Ratification  of  treaty,  practice  as  to 131 

Rbal  estate,  claims,  for : 

Title  to  be  sued  for  at  situs ^  234 

Otherwise  as  to  trespasses  and  evictions 235 

Rebel  cruisers,  not  ordinarily  pirates ' 381 

Rebels,  when  entitled  to  acknowledgment  of  belligerency 69,  SSI 

effect  of  such  acknowledgment  in  relieving  parent  Qovemment  from 

responsibility 69 

in  relieving  such  rebeln  from  punishment,  except  under  laws  of 

war 69,348,380 

liabilty  of  Government  for  spoliation  by , 

Reception  of  monisters,  mode  of 85 

Reciprocity,  treaty  relations  of,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 

States 302 

with  Sandwich  Islands 62 

Recognition  of  belugerency 09 

sovereignty 70 

foreign  po  wers,  detenu  inable  by  Executive 71 
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RBCBT7rnNO  IN  FORKiON  STATE,  an  Inyasloii  of  its  sovereignty 12, 3d& 

permission  of,  a  breaoh  of  neutrality 395 

Beoress,  pacific,  modes  of  : 

Apology  and  saluting  flag 315 

Cession  of  territory : 315a 

Case  of  Chesapeake  and  Leopard 3156 

Dartmoor  prisoners 315o 

Prometheus 3154 

Arbitration 316 

Withdrawal  of  diplomatic  relations : 317 

Retorsion  and  reprisal 1 318 

Non-intercourse 319 

Embargo ". 320 

D  isplay  o  f  force 32 1 

BXFUGEES,  FOREIGN,  Sympathy  with 1 48 

not  surrendered  on  extradition 272 

POXJTICAX.,  not  to  be  extradited 272 

local  allegiance  of 203 

Rboistrt,  when  essential  to  carry  flag 410 

practice  of,  in  foreign  countries  of  aliens 172a 

limitation  of  naturalization  by 172o 

Remote  damages,  when  allowable  as  international  claims ' 247 

RXNATURALIZATION,  effect  of 4 177 

"  Renounce,"  meaning  of,  in  treaty  of  1818 304 

Renunciation  OF  ALLEGIANCE,  effect  of 176^ 

Repelling  ALIENS,  rule  as  to 206 

Republics  in  France,  recognition  of,  when  de  facto  Gk>vemments 70 

Reprisals,  rules  relating  to 318 

Repudiation  of  treaty,  when  effective 137a 

Res  adjudicata,  when  a  defense  to  a  claim 238,329a 

Residence,  relations  of,  to  naturalization 173a 

abroad,  when  forfeiting  citizenship 176 

belligerent,  when  importing  belligerency 352 

*'  Respondeat  superior,''  rule  applied  to  foreign  sovereign 21 

Retorsion,  rules  relating  to 318 

Revbnue  seizures,  not  to  be  extraterritorial 27,32 

Revolution,  does  not  divest  titles 4 

does  not  vacate  treaties JL37 

effect  on  allegiance 167,188 

no  defense  to  claim  against  foreign  Government 236 

success  of,  recognition  of...: 70,77 

RbtoIiUTIONS,  foreign,  attitude  of  United  States  to 47a,  69, 70 

RbyoIiTS,  liability  of  Government  for  injuries  inflicted  on  aliens  during. ...:  223  f 

Revolt,  when  constituting  a  d« /aoto  Government 7 

Rnnnc,  freedom  of 30 

neutralization  of 40 

Rio  DE  Janeiro,  blockade  of,  in  1862 364 

Rio  Grande,  Mexican  diversion  of 20 

title  to  islands  in 30 

may  be  crossed  to  pursue  marauders 500 

RiOTSj  liability  for  damage  inflicted  by 226 

RivSRS,  international  rule  in  reference  to 30 

neutralization  of 40 

extraterritorial  diversion  of 20 
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SBCnON. 

Robbery  onhigu  seas  constitates  piracy 380 

fiOBBiNS,  extradition  of 27la 

Rodney,  Cjebar  A.,  agent  to  South  America 47 

opinion  on  fishery  question 308 

Rogatory  LETTBRS)  practice  as  to 413 

Romero,  Mexican  minister,  May24,  1884 30 

June2,  1884 30 

Jane  12,  1884 30 

October9,  1884 '. *  30 

Rose,  British  minister,  circumstances  relating  to 107. 115ft 

RouMANiA,  intercession  with,  for  Jews 55 

Rush,  conference  with  Canning  as  to  South  American  independence 57 

Secretary,  April  9, 1817 268 

May28,  1017 3G0 

minister  to  Great  Britain,  March  2, 1818 50« 

AprillS,  1818 ^7 

April22,1818 lOTc 

January  25,  1819 216 

'    February  6r  1820 107 

Angu8t9,  1824 327 

Russell,  Lord  John,  objections  to  Ashbui'ton  treaty 150f 

paper  of,  as  to  declaration  of  Paris 342 

Earl,  position  of,  as  to  contraband  character  of  diplomatic  agents.  373 

letter,  August  28,  1861 342 

January  23, 1862 374 

Russia,  treaty  relations  with 158 

treaty  with,  for  purchase  of  Alaska,  duty  of  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  approve 131a 

expulsion  of  aliens  by 206 

denial  of  expatriation  by 171,172 

claims  against  for  discrimination  against  citizens  of  the  United 

States 189 

resistance  to  aggressions  of,  in  1821,  on  northwest  coast 67 

intercession  with,for  Jews 55 

Russian  seas  on  the  northwest,  limits  of. 32 

Sabinos  Island,  title  to 30 

Saluting  flag,  as  a  national  apology 315 

Salvador,  abrogation  of  treaty  of  1850  with 187fl 

Samana,  policy  of  annexing 61,  T2 

Samoa,  relations  of  United  States  to 63 

•     San  DoMiNGO;  relations  of  United  States  to 61 

proposed  annexation  of 61,72 

Sandwich  Islands,  relation  of  the  United  States  to 62 

treaty  with 151« 

San  Francisco,  original  military  occupation  of  by  the  United  States 3 

San  Juan  del  Norte,  bombardment  of,  claims  arising  from 224« 

(See  Grkytown.) 

San  Juan  Island,  Puget  Sound,  title  to 2 

Sardinia,  treaty  relations  with - '  160 

Savage  warfare,  responsibility  of  instigators  of 348ft 
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SCBL068BR,  N.  Y.,  destruction  of  steamer  Caroline  at,  in  1838,  by  British  au- 
thority  L - 50o 

SCLOPis,  Count,  views  of,  in  Geneva  tribunal, 329a,  402a 

Scott,  Sir  W.,  errors  in  prize  decisions  of 238, 329ai  330, 362 

opinion  given  to  Mr.  Jay  on  prize  law 330 

Ska,  Jurisdiction  over 26^ 

(See  SOTEREIGNTY  OVER  WATER.) 

crimes  on,  ordinarily  subject  to  country  of  ship 33a 

inland,  freedom  of 31 

Ska,  seizure  of  enemy's  property  on 341^ 

Ska  letters: 

Vessels  carrying  the  flag  of  the  United  States  cannot,  in  time  of  peace,  be 
arrested  on  the  high  seas,  except  at  the  risk  of  the  party  making  the 

arrest 408 

Ships'  papers  certifying,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  vessel  holding  them  is  a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  cannot  be 
tested  as  to  alleged  fraudulency  by  foreign  powers.    The  question  of 

their  validity  is  exclusively  for  the  United  States 409 

Vessels  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  may  carry  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  on  the  high  seas,  and  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  Government,  though  from  being  foreign  built,  or  from 
other  causes,  they  are  not  and  cannot  be  registered  as  vessels  of  the 

United  States 410 

Skal  fisheries,  rights  of  the  United  States  to 309 

Skamen,  Jurisdiction  of  consuls  over 124 

(See  CONSUUS.) 
Skarch  of  SHIPS  at  sea: 
As  a  belligerent  right : 

Visit  in  such  cases  permitted 325 

No  longer  permitted  in  peace 327 

Action  of  prize  court  may  be  essential  to  condemnation 328 

When  having  Jurisdiction  such  court  may  conclude 329 

.But  not  when  not  in  conformity  with  international  law 329a 

Proceedings  of  such  court 330 

In  cases  of  piracy : 

On  probable  cause  papers  may  be  demanded 326 

Impressment : 

Its  history  and  abandonment 331 

Seceded  States,  had  a  de/octo  Government 7 

Secret- Service  honey,  rules  as  to 109 

Secretary  of  State,  sole  organ  for  foreign  aflairs '  78 

'(See  DiPLOBCATic  Agents.) 

authority  of,  as  to  passports 191 

decision  of,  constitutes  re9  atfjudicala 238 

Skizure  of  person  or  things,  by  order  of  foreign  Government,  an  invasion  of 

sovereignty 14 

Self-defense,  an  excuse  for  invad ing  sovereignty 38,60 

Semi-civilized  lands,  explorations  in 51 

international  courts  in ..53,125 

Seminole  war,  responsibility  of  instigators  of 348a 

General  Jackson's  course  in 505 

Senate  of  the  United  States,  functions  of,  as  to  treaties 1 131 

(As  to  diplomatic  nominations,  see  Diplomatic  agents.) 
Sequbstiution  of  debts,  in  ^-ar 338 
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BscnoN, 

Settlement,  INTERMBDIATE,  defense  to  claim 240 

Seward,  F.  W.,  Acting  Secretary,  Febraary  6,  1862 97 

May  16,  1877 ! 70 

June  29, 1877 5b 

October  30, 1877 277 

August  20,  1877 183 

December  2,  1878 ,   12;i 

January  15,  1879 19,230 

April  15,  1879 242 

June  28, 1879 138 

Jnly2,  1879 184 

August  13, 1879 184 

August  20, 1879 21i5 

August  21, 1879 ^ 

Sbwabd,  W.  H.,  Secretary,  March  9,  1861 70 

Marcli23,  1861 120 

March  30, 1861 223,318 

Aprii2,  1861 57 

April  6,  1861 58,40S 

April  10,  1861 TO 

April24,  1861    342 

May  27, 1861 361 

Junes.  1861 293 

June6,  1861 312 

June21,  1861 342 

July6,  1861 '..........  342 

July  16,  1861 91 

July  18,  1861 45 

July  20, 1861 : 361 

July2l,  1861 359 

July  23,  1861 68 

August  1,  1861 68 

August  12, 1861 S42 

August  17, 1861 342 

September7,  1861 3« 

September  10,  1861 /. 342 

8eptember28,  1861 394 

October  4, 1861 363 

October  7, 1861 :  68 

October  10,  1861 394 

October  17,  1861 394 

October21,  1861 6d 

October  22, 1861 119,181 

October  23,  1861 116 

October24,  1861 23te 

October  30, 1861 394 

November2,  1861 394 

November  11,  1861 394 

November  15,  1861 68 

November23,  1861 394 

November  29,  1861 121 

December4,  1861 58 

December  16,  1861 374 

December  25,  1861 374 
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Bbwakd,  W.  H.,  Secretary,  December  26,  1861 : 325,3'28 

January  16,  1862 190,244 

January  30,  1862 190 

January  31,1862 328 

Februarys,  1862 107 

February  19,  1862 328,359,374 

February  27,  1862 , 145 

Maroh3,  1862 58 

March  6,  1862 67 

March24,  1862 360 

April  5,  1862 97 

Aprill4,  1862 58 

Apra28,  1862 17ft,  104, 268, 271a,  331 

May  21, 1862 399 

May30,  1862 220 

June3,  1862 *. 121 

June  21, 1862 97 

June27, 1862 - 79 

Jnly7,  1862 45 

July  8, 1862 240 

July22, 1862 120 

AuCTet4, 1862 32 

August  8,1862 399 

September  5, 1862 202,203 

September  24,  1862 11a,  16 

8^tember27, 1832 45 

September30, 1862 11 

Octobers,  1862 369,402 

October  10,  1862 32 

October  11,  1862 223 

October25,  1862 45 

Novembers,  1862 223 

Novembers,  1862 223 

November  19,  1862 70 

December  9,  1862 374 

December  15,  1862... 157,373.391 

December  16,  1862 32 

December29,  1862 49 

January  7,  1863 58 

January  9,  1863 223,402 

January  12,  1863 241 

January26,  1863 368 

February  4,  1863 123 

February  6, 1863 107a 

March  9,  1863 70 

March  13,  1863 228 

AprillO,  1863 361 

April  18,  1863 232 

April  20. 1863 314 

April  21, 1863 182 

April  24, 1863 69,385 

Mays,  1863 58 

May  11,  1863 45 

June 20, 1863 45.89a 
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BVWASD,  W.  H.,  Secretary,  June  29, 1803 6B 

Jnly  2,  1863 36 

Joly7,  1863 6B 

July  10,  1863 68,222 

July  14, 1863 45 

July  20, 1863 202,203,206 

August  10, 1863 32 

September  1,1863 68 

September  9,  1863 68 

September  11,1863 58 

September  21, 1863 58 

September  26,  1863  (two  inetructlons) 58 

September  28, 1863 293 

October  3, 1863 68,231 

Ootober9,  1863 58 

October  23, 1863 58 

October24, 1863 402 

November  30,  1863 45 

Deoember'17, 1863 227 

January  12, 1864 /. 223 

January  29, 1864 18 

February  3, 1864 45 

February  24, 1864 ! 400 

March  18.1864 402 

Marcb21,1864 69 

April  6,  1864 70 

April  7, 1864 71 

April20,  1864 203 

Jnne24,1864 268 

July  15, 1864 394 

July  V8, 1864 190« 

August  18, 1864 9 

September  16, 1864 32 

September  19, 1864 104 

October  24, 1864 133 

December  2, 1864 203 

Deoember26, 1864 399 

March  13, 1865 69 

March20,  1865 389 

March30,  1865 268 

May25,  1866 241 

June  19, 1865 57 

Jnly  24, 1865 89a 

AugU8t7, 1865 391 

AugnstO,  1865 70 

August  15,  1865 61 

September  1,  1865 222 

November  9, 1865 145 

November  16, 1865 22S 

November  21, 1865 117 

December  6,  1865 58 

December  16, 1865 58 

February  12,  1866 58,245 

March  10, 1866 389 
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,  W.  H.,  Seoreluuy,  Biaroh  16,  1866 36 

March  19, 1866 68 

MarchSa,  1866 182 

April  16, 1866 58 

AprU25,  1866 150/ 

April27,  1866 217,231 

April30,  1866 395a 

May7,  1866 -. 182 

Juiie2, 1866 57 

AuguatlS,  1866 67 

Augu8t22,  1866 206 

Atigu8t24, 1866 226 

September  19,  1866 231 

September23,  1866 97 

September  27,  1866 203 

October  20, 1866 58 

October27, 1866 49 

November20, 1866 67. 

February  25, 1867 49,102 

March  27, 1867 193,204 

March28,  1867 120 

April  1,  1867 49 

AprU  6,1867 52 

May  18, 1867 90 

May  20,  1867 245 

June  13, 1867 361 

September4,  1867 311 

October  7, 1867 68 

October  25,  If  67 79 

December  9, 1867 52 

December  23, 1867.: 92 

January  2,1868 79 

January  13,1868 189 

February  8,1868 271 

February  19,  1868 386 

March21,  1868 261 

April  7,  1868 184 

AprU  30, 1868 410 

May6, 1868 231 

May28,  1868 104 

Julys,  1868 62 

July  7,  1868 •- 241 

July  16,  1868 171 

July  17,  1868 221 

July  20, 1868 189 

July22,  1868 335 

July  24, 1868 243 

August  17,  1868 97,361 

August  22,  1868 90 

August  27, 1868 49,70 

September  16,1868 152 

Septembers,  1868 146 

September  23, 1868 171 

October  6, 1868 68 
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Seward,  W.  H.,  Secretary,  December  1, 1868 70 

December  30, 1868 88,117 

January  7, 1869 S06 

January  20,1869 56 

JannarySO,  1869 4 

February  18,1869 67 

February  19,1869 390 

February??,  1869 223 

Shklburne,  Lord,  positiou  as  to  American  independence 

Shelter,  rights  of  fishermen,  under  treaty 

international  law « 38 

Sujr,  belligerent,  asylum  in  neutral  port 394 

xrimes  on,  ordinarily  subject  to  country  of  flagw 33s 

enemy's,  capture  of 34S 

Ship,  unregistered,  right  to  carry  flag 409 

iSuip-GANAL  on  Isthmus,  proposed  neutralization  of. 40 

negotiations  as  to 2C?/ 

Ships  of  war,  not  subject  to  port  Jurisdiction...  J 36 

liability  of,  fortorts 25B 

Ships*  papers  : 

Vessels  carrying  the  flag  of  the  United  States  cannot,  in  time  of  peace, 
be  arrested  on  the  high  seas,  except  at  the  risk  of  the  party  making^ 

the  arrest 406 

Ships'  papers  certifying,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  ih^t 
the  vessel  holding  them  is  a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  cannot  be 
tested  as  to  alleged  fraudulency  by  foreign  powers.    The  question  of 

their  validity  is  exclusively  for  the  United  States 409 

Vessels  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  may  carry  the  flag  of  tbe 
United  States  on  the  high  seas,  and  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
tlic  United  States  Government,  though  from  being  foreign  built  or 
from  other  causes,  they  are  not  and  cannot  be  registered  as  vessels 

ofthe  United  States 410 

Ships,  visitation  and  search  of 

(See  Visit.)  ^ 

(merchant)  in  port,  subject  to  port  law '. 

arming  of 39 

nationalized  by  flag 33 

Xeutralmay  buy  of  or  sell  to  belligerent 363 

Shore  fisheries, limitations  as  to 300^,304 

Sicily,  spoliations  of,  claims  for 988 

Si CK  citizens  abroad,  care  of,  not  assumed  by  Goyemment 191 

Sickles,  minister  to  Spain,  November  12, 1873 • 317 

November  13,  1873 3» 

Signature  of  treaties,  practice  as  to 130 

Sinuosities  of  coast,  adaptation  of  marine  belt  to 30, 900, : 

Skinner,  postmaster,  complaints  of,  for  disrespect  to  France 

Slavery,  effect  of  continuance  of,  in  Cuba 60 

Slave  traders,  search  of  vessels  claiming  to  be 396/ 

Smith  and  Ogden,  trial  of ^ 3&5«,404 

Smith,  £.  P.,  examiner  of  claims,  report  in  Janssen's  case 120 

Smith,  Goldwin,  opinion  on  Trent  case 374 

Smith,  J.  S.,  charg6  of  United  States  to  Great  Britain,  June  16, 1811 .... 8SI 

Smiih,  R.,  Secretary,  October  19, 1809 1 131 

November  8,  1809 84 
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Smith,  B.,  Secretary,  Noyemb6r23,  1809 84 

8ou>iER8,  belligerent,  aaylum  to,  by  neutral :?94 

cannot  be  permitted  to  pass  over  neutral  territory 13,-397 

distinctive  rules  as  to  naturalization  of 173 

Geneva  convention  for  amelioration  of  condition  of 348 

how  far  contraband : 373a 

how  far  entitled  as  such  to  naturalization 173 

treatment  of,  as  prisoners.    (See  Wabs.) 

SouBMinzATioK  OF  MABRIAOB,  rules  as  to 261 

SONORA,  marauders  may  be  pursued  into .  ^00 

Sound,  Baltic,  Danish  claim  of  Jurisdiction  over 29 

Sound  DUBS,  discussion  as  to 29 

South  Ambbica,  agents  to  obtain  information  on,  in  1816 47 

foreign  interference  in,  discountenanced  (Monroe  doctrine).  57 

policy  of  the  United  States  as  to 45 

South  Ambbigan  indbpbndbncb,  policy  of  the  United  States  asto 402 

INSURGBNTS,  recognition  of  belligerency  of 70 

Statbs,  mediation  between 49 

Southbbn  PORTS, blockade  of,  in  1861 *- 359.361 

So VBRBIGN,  di  vesting  of  rights  of  by  cession  or  conquest hff 

foreign,  character  of,  may  be  discussed 389 

extraterritoriality  of 17a 

liability  of,  for  damages  to  aliens  by  acts  of  warfare 2235 

for  failure  to  present  international  claim 248 

of,  for  alien  subjects 205 

when  responsible  for  subject's  conduct & 21 

So  VBREIGN  OF  BIRTH : 

Power  of,  over  returned  subjects : 

While  voluntary  expatration  is  no  ground  for  adverse  proceedings,  it  is 

otherwise  as  to  acts  done  by  emigrant  before  expatration 180 

If  emigrant  left  military  duty  due  and  unperformed,  he  may  be  held  to 

it  if  he  return  after  naturalization 161 

But  no  liability  for  subsequent  duty 182 

SoVERBiGNTT,  recognition  of 70 

SOTXBBIGMTT  OVBB  LAND : 

Territorial  sovereign  supreme 1 

Discovery  the  basis  of  title 2 

Conquered  territory  subject  to  temporary  military  control 3 

Conquered,  annexed,  or  divided  territory  retains  its  prior  municipal  in- 
stitutions   - 4 

Benefits  and  burdens  pass  to  conquering  or  annexing  sovereign 5 

But  such  country  not  affected  by  acts  of  prior  sovereign  after  cession 5a 

Colonies  becoming  independent  retain  their  boundaries  and  other  rights.  6 

Title  of  d0/ac(o  Government  to  obedience 7 

Law  of  nations  part  of  law  of  land 8 

Municipal  laws  not  extraterritorial 9 

Distinctive  rule  as  to  taxes 10 

Distinctions  as  to  Federal  Constitution 11 

Territory  as  a  rule  inviolable : 

Qeneral  principles 11a 

Beomiting  in  foreign  state  forbidden 12 

Permission  requisite  for  passage  of  foreign  troops 13 

And  80  of  foreign  seizure  of  persons  or  property 14 

»    Jurisdiction  of  crime 15 
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SovxBiGNTT  OVEB  LAin>~Contmaed. 

Territory  as  a  rale  inviolable — Continiied. 

And  8o  of  foreign  sending  of  paaper s  and  criminals 1& 

Exception  as  to  necessity 17 

foreij)^  sovereigns,  foreign  ministers,  and  foreign  troops.  17c 

uncivilized  lands '. 171 

Dnty  of  sovereign  to  restrain  agencies  likely  to  injore  another  coontry : 

Predatory  Indians 18 

Other  maraaders 19 

Diversion  or  obstruction  of  water 20 

When  harm  is  done  by  order  of  foreign  sovereign  such  sovereign  is  the 

accountable  party 21 

Territorial  boundaries  determined  by  political  not  Judicial  action 23 

SOVEBEIGirrT  OYER  WATER: 

High  seas,  sovereignty  over % 

Territorial  waters,  privileges  of S7 

Bays 2B 

Straits 39 

Rivers •- '..  30 

Lakes  and  inland  seas 31 

Marginal  belt  of  sea 32 

Ship  nationalized  by  flag 33 

Crimes  at  sea  subject  to  country  of  flag 33i 

Ports  open  to  all  nations 34 

Merchant  vessels  subject  to  police  law  of  port 35 

Crimes  on  sach  vessels,  how  far  subject  to  port  law 35a 

Not  so  as  to  public  ships 36 

Oppressive  port  exactions 37 

Exemptions  from  stress  of  weather,  vis  migor,  or  inadvertence 36 

Arming  merchant  vessels : 39 

Neutralized  waters 40 

Spain,  claim  of,  for  damages  to  consul  and  subjects  by  riots  in  Kew  Orleans 

in  1851 226 

treaty  relations  with 161 

duty  of,  to  ratify  treaty  of  1811 131 

claims  treaty  of  1802  with,  annulled  by  treaty  of  1819 137i 

exactions  of,  as  to  passports 191 

limits  of  territorial  waters  of,  as  to  Cuba 3S7 

mediation  between,  and  South  American  States 49 

original  claim  of,  to  America 2 

proceedings  against  Cobbett  for  libel  on 56 

protocol  as  to  modes  of  criminal  trial '. 230 

relations  of,  to  Cuba 60 

cession  of  Louisiana  by,  to  France 148) 

grants  of,  in  Louisiana 5 

resistance  o^  to  South  American  independence 57 

changes  of  dynasty  in,  recognition  of 70 

colonies  of,  in  South  America,  relation  of  the  United  States  to 57, 70 

relation  of,  to  Confederate  independence 70 

port  exactions  of 37 

military  posts  of,  in  Florida,  attack  on,  in  1815 501 

South  American  Colonies  of,  recognition  of  independence  of 70 

spoliation  by,  claims  for 161a,238 

waters  of,  territorial  limits  of , 32 
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Spain,  claims  of,  on  Mexico,  in  1860  1 58,318 

Sparks,  Jarxd,  discoyery  of  map  of  northeast  boundary 150e 

Speculatiyk  claims,  not  ordinary  the  sabjeote  of  diplomatic  pressore..  .231,232 

Spekch,  liberty  of,  as  to  foreign  GoYernments 389 

Spibs,  treatment  of 347 

Spouations,  claims  fob  : 

A  sovereign  is  not  ordinarily  responsible  to  alien  residents  for  iiv|nries 
they  receive  on  his  territory  from  belligerent  action,  or  from  insurgents 
whom  he  could  not  control,  or  whom  the  claimant  Oovemment'  had 

recognized  as  belligerent 223 

Nor  for  injaries  fi;om  acts  of  legitimate  warfare  waged  by  him  on  his 

enemy's  soil 224 

Greytown  bombardment..,.. 224a 

But  belligerent  is  liable  for  injuries  inflicted  in  yiolation  of  rules  of  civil- 
ized Warfare 225 

Foreign  neutrals  liable  for  breach  of  neutrality 227 

belligerents  liable  for  abuse  of  belligerency 228 

How  far  public  ships  are  liable  for  torts 229 

Spoliations,  Alabama,  Treaty  of  Washington  relative  thereto 150^ 

Springbok  cask,  discussion  of.. 362 

St.  Clair  Canal,  freedom  of 30 

St.  John,  island,  annexation  of 61a 

St.  Lawrence,  bay  of,  rights  of  fishermen  to 305a 

river,  freedom  of '. 30 

St.  Salvador,  proposition  for  annexation  of 72 

St.  Thomas,  island,  policy  of  annexing 61a,  72 

Stampfli,  views  of,  in  Geneva  tribunal 402a 

State  Governments  cannot  extradite 275 

legislation  as  to  aliens'  right  to  acquire  land 201 

taxes,  imposition  of  on  aliens 204 

States,  and  General  Government,  relations  of  to  naturalization 173 

as  to  foreign  affairs 11 

power  of,  as  to  naturalization 173 

(See  Constitution,  United  Staes.) 

Statutes,  may  municipally  annul  treaties 1 138 

but  have  no  extraterritorial  force  when  conflicting  with  interna-  ^ 

tionallaw 9 

Stbinbergbr,  a.  B.,  relations  of,  to  Samoan  Islands 63 

Storm,  a  defense  for  breach  of  port  law 38 

Stowell,  Lord,  errors  in  prize  decisions  of 238, 329a,  362 

(See  Scott,  SirW.) 

Straits,  territorial  jurisdiction  over..... 29 

Streams  OF  WATER,  extraterritorial  diversion  of 20 

jurisdiction  over ! 30 

Stress  of^weathbRi  a  defense  for  breach  of  port  law 38 

SuiiJECT,  when  not  personally  responsible  for  acts  done  by  sovereign's  order.  21 

Suffrage,  relation  of,  to  naturalization 173 

Suit  in  local  court,  when  to  precede  diplomatic  demand 241  ff 

Sumner,  Senator,  opposition  to  annexation  of  San  Domingo 61 

action  as  to  Mr.  N.  P. Trist's  services 154 

Sumter  (Confederate  cruiser),  asylum  to,  by  Netherlands 394 

Superior  force,  a  defense  for  breach  of  port  law 38 

Supplies  may  be  furnished  to  belligerent 390 
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SuPRKM B  Court  of  the  United  States,  powec  of  reviidon  in  inierhatioiiml 

cases SI 

(See  Courts,  Executive.)  ^ 

Surrender  of  fugitives,  caDDot  ordinarily  be  wuhont  treaty 2GB 

process  uuder  treaty 280 

''Suspects, ''  claim  for  detention  of,  in  Ireland 190 

Suspension  of  intercourse,  rales  relating  to 319 

Sweden,  treaty  with ; IBi 

AND  Norway,  treaty  of  1816  with,  terminated  by  limitation 137c 

Switzerland,  treaty  relations  with •  163 

limits  imposed  by,  on  naturalization 132 

Sympathy  with  foreign  conditions: 

Relief  and  protection  of  citizens  abroad 46 

Agencies  to  obtain  information  as  to  pending  insorrection ..47,389 

Sympathy  with  liberal  political  struggles '    47c 

Hospitality  to  political  refugees 48 

Mediation ...  49 

Intercession  in  extreme  cases  of  political  offenders 52 

International  courts  in  semi-civilized  or  barbarons  lands 53 

Good  offices  for  luissionaries  abroad 54 

Qood  offices  for  persecuted  Jews 56 

Non-prohibition  of  publications  or  subscriptions  in  aid  of  political  action 

abroad 56 

Charitable  contributions  abroad S6s 

T. 

Tahiti,  French  intervention  in 62 

Taking  leave  of  ministers,  mode  of 85 

Talleyrand,  position  of,  in  negotiations  pf  1797-*98 148i 

letter,  AugU8t28, 1798 \ 109 

Tampico,  effect  of  occupation  of,  during  Mexican  war 3 

Taxation,  law  applicatory  to 10 

by  what  sovereign  imposed 204 

Taxes,  distinctive  rule  as  to lo 

how  far  imposed  on  diplomatic  agents 96 

non-payment  of,  at  home,  presumption  from  as  to  abandonment  of 

home  Government 176,190 

payment,  a  test  of  retention  of  citizenship 174 

refusal  to  pay  coupled  with  residence  'abroad,  effect  of 176 

PORT,  when  internationally  exceptionable 37 

Taylor,  President,  annual  message,  1849 47,49,396 

special  message,  March  28, 1850 70 

Trhuantepec  route  over  Isthmus  of  Panama,  considerations  relating 

thereto \SBf 

Termination  of  war ' 356 

Territorial  expansion,  policy  of  the  Uuited  States  as  to 72 

couiits,  to  be  appealed  to  in  case  of  claims  arising  in  Territories 

(TunstalVs  case) S41 

Territorial  sovereignty.    (Sen  Sovereignty.) 

Territoriality,  rights,  of  granted  by  treaty  of  1818 304 

Territorial  waters,  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  as  to 26 

of  neutral,  not  to  be  used  for  belligerent  purposes. ..  399 

act  of  1878  (British) 32 

Tbrritory,  annexation  of,  policy  of  the  United  States  as  to 78 

cession  of,  as  redress 315a 
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Tkxas,  recognition  of  belligerency  of 69 

independence  of 70 

policy  of  the  United  States  in  the  annexation  of 72 

independence  of,  did  not  dfvest  Mexican  titles 4, 72, 154 

citizenship  in,  after  annexation 188 

oonne  of  leading  statesmen  in  1816-'20,  in  respect  to 161a 

border  of,  when  maranders  can  be  pnrsned  across bO 

debt  of,  how  far  assumed  by  the  United  States 5 

Jurisdiction  over  Rio  Grande 30 

treaties  with,  abrogated  by  annexation 137a 

Thornton,  Sir  £.,  conversation  of,  with  Mr.  Fish  as  to  extradition 270 

Thrabukr'0  CA8B,  discussion  of ^190,203,229,230,357 

Three  miles  zone,  limits  of, generally 27,32 

limits  of,  as  to  fisheries 302^,305 

TiORX  Island,  seizure  of,  by  Great  Britain 63 

Tisnt,  not  barring  foreign  claims 239 

Title  bt  conquest,  nature  of 3/ 

DISCOVERT,  nature  of 2 

Titles,  to  be  held  continuous  through  political  changes 4,6 

Titles  to  land,  not  ordinarily  affected  by  conquest  or  annexation 4,5 

determined  hj  lex  9%ht» 234 

Tonnage  tax,  of  China 144 

of  Colombia 145 

Torpedoes,  obstructing  channels  by 361a 

Torts  ON  HIGH  SEAS,  jurisdiction  over 33a' 

Trade,  right  of  neutral,  with  belligerent 388 

Transit,  of  diplomatic  agents  privileged 97 

extradited  fugitive 276ft 

over  Isthmus  of  Panama 287  j^ 

"Transit  passes,"  practices  as  to • 198 

Translation  of  treaty,  question  as  to  accuracy  of 165 

Trxasurt  regulations  as  to  ships'  papers 410 

Treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  a  treaty  of  partition 300 

TitEATY  OF  Washington  (1842),  provisions  of,  as  to  slave  trade 1500,327 

(1871),  rules  of,  as  to  neutral  duties 402a 

Treaties  : 

Negotiation 130 

Ratification  and  approval : 

As  to  treaty-making  power • 131 

legislation -. 131a 

When  treaty  goes  into  effect ^ 132 

Construction  and  interpretation 133 

"Favored  nation" : 134 

Babsequent  war,  effect  of. 135,336 

annexation,  effect  of 136 

revolution,  effect  of 137 

Abrogation  by  consent,  by  repudiation,  or  by  change  of  cironmstances. ..  137a 
When  constitutional  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  but  may  be  mu- 
nicipally modified  by  subsequent  legislation  138 

Jadiciary  cannot  control  Executive  in  treaty  making 139 

Special  treaties : 

Argentine  Republic 140 

Austria-Hungary 141 

Barbary  Powers 141a 
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Special  treaties — Continaed. 

Bayaria • 142 

Biazil 143 

China 144 

•Colombia  and  New  Granada 145 

Costa  Rica  and  Hondnras 146 

Denmark 147 

France: 

Treaty  of  1778 148 

Convention  of  ISOO-'Ol 148« 

Treaty  of  1803  (cession  of  Loniaiana) 148^ 

Subsequent  treaties 148e 

Germany : 149 

Great  Britain : 

Treaty  of  1783  (peace) 150 

Jay's  treaty  (1794) 150a 

Monroe-Pi nkney  and  cognate  negotiations ISOi 

Treaty  of  Ghent  (1814) 150e 

Conventions  of  1815, 1818 IbOd 

Ashbnrton  treaty  (1842) 15te 

Clayton-Balwer  treaty  (1850) 150/ 

Treaty  of  Washington  (1871)  and  Geneva  tribunal ISOy 

Hanseatic  Republic 151 

Hawaii - 151* 

Italy 152 

Japan J 153 

Mexico 154 

Netherlands 155 

Paraguay 156 

Peru .' : 157 

Portugal 158 

Russia : 159 

Sardinia 160 

Spain : 

Treatyof  1795 161 

Florida  negotiations  and  treaty  of  1816-^20 161« 

Sweden  and  Norway 162 

Switzerland 163 

I  Tripoli 164 

Turkey 165 

Venezuela 166a 

WUrtemberg 166 

TaEATiESy  effect  of^  as  modi^ing  citizenship 178 

in  transferring  allegiance 188 

Trent,  steam  packet,  seizure  of 374 

prize-court  essential  to  condemnation  of .  328 

general  aspects  of  seizure  of 325,328,329,374 

Trsscot,  Acting  Secretary,  June  29,  1860 95 

July31,ie60 281 

August  8,1860 67 

August  18, 1860 2 

Tripou,  relations  to 68 

treaty  with 164 

questions  of  subjection  of^  to  Ottoman  Porte •..^.... ....  70 
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TBnT,  his  mode  of  negotiating  treaty  of  Giiadalnp6-]ffidalgo.... 130, 154 

Tboops,  foreign,  passage  of,  an  invasion  of  soyereignty '. 4. .13, 397 

extraterritoriality  of 17a 

belligerent,  asylum  to,  by  neutral 394 

\       may  be  sent  across  the  border  to  puisne  marauders 6O0 

TBVCEBf  character  and  effect  of 337a 

■Tumults,  liability  for  injuries  occasioned  by 326 

TUNSTALL'S  CASK ; 241 

Tuios,  relations  to 68 

TUBKBT,  alleged  confiscation  by,  claims  for.... 230 

action  of,  as  to  Koszta'scase 176,198 

blockade  of,  in  1827 364 

claims  against,  for  maltreatment  of  missionaries  in  1885 ..i      230 

claim  of,  to  obstruct  Dardanelles 29 

claims  against,  for  discrimination  against  United  States  citizens. ..      189 

conduct  in  refusing  tp  surrender  Hungarian  refugees 48 

consular  Jurisdiction  in 68a,  125 

difficulties  with,  as  to  naturalization 171,173 

Jews  in,  persecution  of 55 

passports  to  naturalized  citizens  of 193 

protection  of  missionaries  in 54 

recognition  of  power  over  Tripoli 70 

Two  SiciLOCS,  treaty  with 152 

Ttuer,  President,  special  message,  August  11, 1842 50c 

August  11, 1842 327,331 

December  30, 1842 62 

January  9, 1843 , 45 

February  27, 1843 327 

r. 

TJxDVm  DISCRIMINATION,  a  basis  of  claim  against  foreign  state 230 

IXirxRD  States  took  its  boundaries  and  territorial  rights  by  partition  and 

not  by  grant,  under  treaty  of  1783  with  Great  Britain . . .  •         6 
allegiance  to,  based  on  Bevolution...*  ...•.••• 187 

Uiiim>  States,  constitutional  distinctions  or : 

A»  to  territorial  occupation Af 

Jurisdiction  of 11/ 

high  seas 26/ 

annexation 58, 72, 148ft,  161a 

executive  authority 71, 78/,  122, 139, 288, 329, 329a,  362 

source  of  diplomatic  action 78/ 

recognition  of  foreign  states w 70 

negotiation  of  treaties 131 

force  of  treaties 138,139 

naturalization 173/ 

North  American  Indians 196, 20Q^ 

Chinese 197 

power  of  Congress  over  marriage • 261 

right  of  foreign  sovereigns  to  sue  in  Federal  courts 249 

diplomatic  and  consular  privileges 9^42,95/,120 

declaration  of  war 33:) 

piracy 380/ 

UImiixd  States  courts,  power  of  revision  in  international  cases 21 

relations  of,  to  executive  in  matters  of  international 
law 71, 78  #,122,139, 238, 329a,  362 
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XJgOKD  8TATSB,  POUCT  OV : 

▲«  to  Indian  titles 2,209 

jnriBdiotion  of  crime  « 15 

inyiolability  of  territory 11/ 

territorial  waters 87 

marginal  belt  of  sea SS 

territorial  rights  of  ships 33,826,406/ 

intervention  with  foreign  states 45/ 

(See  iNTERVEKnON.) 

interference  of  Earopean  States  in  America 57 

xeoognition  of  foreign  belligerents • 69 

revolutions  and  changes  of  sovereigns 70 

acquisition  of  territory 170 

foreign  diplomatic  agencies -. 78/ 

(See  DiPLOiiATiG  agents.) 

effect  of  time  and  other  conditions  on  treaties 135/ 

(See  Trbatibs.) 

expatriation  and  privileges  of  adopted  citixenship 171  / 

North  American  Indians 208 

Isthmus  of  Panama 387/ 

(See  Isthmus  of  Panama.) 

fisherins 302/ 

(See  FiSHKRiKfl.) 

arbitration 316 

freedom  of  flag  at  sea 307,40(9/ 

blockade 361 

privateering 385 

neutrality • 405 

Upshub,  Secretary,  August  1,1843 121 

Augusts,  1843 .• 387 

October  9,  i843 2 

October  20,  1843 78 

November  28,  1843 33 

December  1,  1843 *. 70 

Ubuguat  BiTSB,  freedom  of 3D 

V. 

Vail,  Acting  Secretary,  October  19, 1838 328 

October23,  1838 363 

Valparaiso^  liabilities  for  bombardment  of 224«225 

Van  Bokkblen's  case,  claim  against  Hayti  for  maltreatment 230 

YanBubbn,  Secretary,  June  9,  1829  ..; 45,70 

July  20,  1829 2« 

July  21,  1829 268 

October  2, 1829 60.107^ 

October  16, 1829 45»84 

October  17, 1829 •. 62 

May  5, 1830 117 

June  18, 1830 342 

October  13, 1830 ^ 60 

October  15,  ia30 45 

October  20, 18:M) 86 

October  23, 1830 98, 101 

January  27,  1831 ^5a 

MarohS,  1831 362 
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Van  BURBK,  President,  annual  message,  1838 45,402 

Vaughan,  Sir  C . ,  discnssion  of  northeast  boundary  question 316 

VxHSZUBLA,  treaty  relations  with 165a 

termination  of  certain  treaties  with 137a 

isthmian  relations  of 165a,287^ 

distinctive  rule  as  to  naturalization ^^^f 

claims,  action  of  Government  as  to 220 

VS88BL  takes  nationality  from  flag : 33 

Vbssbls.    (See  Ships;  Sovereignty  over  water ;  Visit.) 

VS88BL8,  TOREIGN  BUILT,  PRIVILEGES  OF : 

Vessels  carrying  the  flag  of  the  United  States  cannot,  in  time  of  peace, 
be  arrested  on  the  high  seas,  except  at  the  risk  of  the  party  making 

the  arrest 406 

Ships*  papers  certifying,  nfider  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  vessel  holding  them  is  a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  cannot 
be  tested  as  to  alleged  fraudulency  by  f)>reign  powers.    The  question 

of  their  validity  is  exclusively  for  the  United  States 409 

Vessels  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  may  carry  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  on  the  high  seas,  and  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  Qovemment,  though  from  being  foreign  built,  or  from 
other  causes,  they  are  not  and  cannot  be  registered  as  vessels  of  the 

UnitedStates 410 

VssSBLS,  neutrals  may  sell  to  or  buy  of  belligerent 393 

Vice-consuls,  rules  as  to ^ 118 

Vigilance  to  be  exercised  by  neutral 402 

VntGiNius  CASE,  incidents  of 315,337 

Visas,  practice  as  to 194 

Visit  of  ships  at  sea  : 
As  a  belligerent  right : 

Visit  in  such  cases  permitted 325 

Visit  no  longer  permitted  in  peace 327 

To  condemnation,  action  of  prize-court  may  be  essential 328 

When  having  jurisdiction  such  court  may  conclude 329 

But  not  when  not  in  conformity  with  international  law 329a 

Proceedings  of  such  court 830 

Impressment : 

Its  history  and  abandonment 331 

In  cases  of  piracy : 

On  probable  cause  papers  may  be  demanded 896 

Vis  major,  a  defense  for  breach  of  port  law 38 

VOLU29TBER  MISSIONS  TO  FOREIGN  SOVEREIGNS  ILLEGAL 109 

Von  Zuylbn,  Baron,  on  neutral  duties ' 394 

Voting,  relation  of,  to  naturalization 173 


\ 


w. 

Wade,  B.,  mission  to  San  Domingo 01 

Walsh's  case  (Irish  arrest) 230 

War: 

Conditions  and  declaration  of: 

Maybe  limited  and  conditioned 333 

Declaration  may  be  formally  necessary 334 

But  not  practically  essential 333 

Effect  of,  as  to  civil  rights: 

May  abrogate  treaties 135,336 
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WA»-Continned.  sectuol 

Effect  of,  M  to  civil  rights— CoDtiaaed. 

Does  not  abrogate  treaties  which  are  essential  to  national  exist- 
ence, except  sach  as  were  put  in  issae  by  the  war 13S 

Breaks  up  business  and  suspends  contracts 337 

But  not  truces 3^^ 

Application  of,  to  enemy's  property  : 

Private  property  on  land  not  usually  snbject  to  enemy's  seisore 338 

Contributions  may  be  imposed.. 339 

State  movable  property  may  be  seized 34Q 

So  of  property  in  enemy's  territorial  waters 341 

Liability  to  seizure  of  enemy's  private  property  on  high  mm  under 

nentralflag 342 

of  neutral  property  under  enemy's  flag 343 
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U.  8.  r.  Brig  Malek  Adhel,  2  Ho w.,  210 d» 

U.  8. «.  Mills,  12  Pet,  215 ICOa 

U.  8.  r.  Miranda,  16  Pet.,  153 161« 

U.  8.  r.  Moore,  12  How.,  209 '. 148^ 

U.  8. «.  Moreno,  1  Wall.,  400 ^ 4,138,154 

U.  8.  r.  CKeefe,  11  Wall.,  178 841 

U.  8. r. Ortega,  11  Wheat.,  467 92,93«,94 

U.8,».Osbome,6Sawy.,  406 8QB 

U. 8.  t;. Palmer,  3  Wheat.,  610 71,38» 

U.  8.  c.  Parsons,  1  Lowell,  107 IM 

U.  8. «.  Payne,  2  McCrary,  289 ;  8  Fed.  Bep.,  883 131 

U.  8.  ©.  Peggy,  The,  1  Cranch,  109.. 138,148,14^1 

U.8.i?.Percheman,7Pet.,  51 4, 132, 161a, 396 

U.  8.  V.Peters,  3  Dall.,  121 329 

U.  8.  r.  Peterson,  1  Wood.  ^M.,  305 410 

U.  8.  V.  PhUlips,  6  Pet.,  776 87 

U.  8. «.  Pico,  23  How.,  321 5«,7I 

U.  8. «.  Pillerin,  13  How.,  9 5a,lSI 

U.  8. t>. Pirates,  5  Wheat.,  184 380,4I« 

U.  8. «.  Power,  14  Blatch.,  223 174 

U.  8.  t;. Power's  Heirs,  11  How.,  570 ^..         4 

U.  8.  r.  Qninoy,  6  Pet.,  445 39,396 

U.  8.  V.  Quitman,  2  Am.  L.  Reg.,  645 4Qi 

U.  8.  V.  Rand,  17  Fed.  Rep.,  142 391 

U.  8.«.  Reading,  18  How.,  1 : 178^318 

U.8.«.  Reese,  92 U.  8., 214 11 

U.  8.  «.  Repentigny,  5  Wall.,  211 4,6,150,186 

U.  8.  V.  Reynes,  9  How.,  127 4, 5a,  22, 132,1486 

U.  8.  V.  Rhodes,  1  Abb.,  U.  8.,  28 173 

U.  8.r.  Rice,  4  Wheat.,  246 .• 3,3)1 

U.  8.  V.  Rogers.  2  Snmuer,  342 416 
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